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THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


Palestine,  though  occasionally  visited  since  early  in  the  fourth 
century  by  travellers  and  pilgrims,  remained  till  of  laU?  almost 
a  terra  incognita.  Its  geographical  limits  and  position  were  an 
unsolved  problem,  its  physical  character  a  hypothesis,  whili^ 
its  ruined  cities  and  holy  shrines  T^ere  as  much  envelo[>ed  in 
mystery  as  its  population  were  misunderstood. 

A  change  has,  however,  taken  place  within  these  few  years. 
Syria  is  now  traversed  from  Sinai  to  Lebanon,  by  men  oi 
science,  artists,  antiquaries,  and  latterly  by  photographers, 
whose  writings,  portfolios,  and  views  have  familiarised,  to  a 
cxinsiderable  extent,  the  reading  world  with  the  sacred  moun- 
tains, bituminous  lakes,  fruitful  valleys,  and  marvellous  ruins 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  number  of  excellent  works,  comprising  travels,  descrij)- 
tions,  and  scientific  investigations,  which  have  lately  issued 
from  the  press,  have  neither  sated  the  demand,  nor  tliminlshed 
the  desire  for  further  information  and  details  concerning  this 
wondrous  country.  In  proportion  as  science  has  extended 
her  limits,  geography  and  geology  have  become  better  known, 
biblical  research  and  Palestinic  history  have  been  studied  more 
universally;  with  equal  pace  the  inquiry  widens,  and  each 
year  more  urgent  demands  arise  for  definite  and  exact  infor- 
mation, regarding  the  prominent  scenes  and  localities  con- 
secrated in  Bible  story. 

There  is  Bcarceljr  a  Jaad  in  these  days,  civilised  ot  ^savBki^e, 


tbat  science  has  not  mappol  out  ite  momitaiiis,  defined  its 
limits,  arranged  its  geologicul  formation,  and  claasified  its  floni' 
Nineveh,  Carthage,  and  Central  Africa  have  been  visited' 
nnd  the  eonrces  of  the  Nile  made  known.  Can  any  of  these 
lands  or  coimtriea,  in  point  of  interest,  relation  to  our  faith' 
feelings,  or  hopes,  for  a  moment  be  eomjiared  with  the  "Land 
of  the  BookV  This  territorj'.  email  and  outlying,  it  may 
be,  is  emphatically  the  land  promised  to  tlie  fathers,  the  birtli- 
plaee  of  tnie  religion,  and  the  cradle  of  Christianity.  Ujiou 
this  narrow  platform  wore  accomplished  the  issues  and  acts 
which  cousUtute  the  history  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

From  among  the  sons  of  Israel,  Ood  raised  and  sent  forth  a 
sDccession  of  prophetic  men,  whose  words  sent  either  a  shout 
of  jubilance,  or  whose  burden  was  followed  by  a.  crj-  uf  lui- 
gujsh,  through  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Upon  othera.  He 
brmthed  tile  spirit  of  inspiration,  that  pished  forth  in  the 
sublime  and  lofty  strains  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  which  still 
(ilirs  the  soul  of  the  believer,  or  soothes  the  troubled  spirit  (if 
the  lowly  and  the  penitent.  If  Rome  and  Athena  be  visited 
by  men  of  edacation,  in  order  to  become  ac4]uainted  with 
their  antiquities  and  classic  history,  should  not  the  Bible 
student  be  as  intimate  with  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  and  Beth- 
lehem,— as  conTcrsant  with  the  Lake  of  Genneaareth,  redolent 
in  rich  and  precious  memories,  as  with  Como,  Geneva,  or  Loch 
Lomond  I  Why  should  not  the  green  hills  of  glonous  old 
Galilee  be  as  well  known  and  iia  oft  trodden  as  those  of  the 
Tyrol?  In  a  word,  why  should  not  Mount  Hermon,  the  valley 
i>f  the  Jordan,  and  the  ravines  of  Hasbciyeh,  be  as  frequently 
visited  as  either  Mont  Blanc  or  the  valleys  of  Hedmont  I 

It  is  pleasing  to  romark  that  Palestine  is  no  longer  un- 
known, or  her  claims  for  exjdoration  ignored.  A  society  of 
sdeutific  men  has  been  funned  in  London,  whoso  object  is  tti 
determine  thoroughly  the  physical  character  of  Syria,  excavate 


ler  rains,  endeavoar  tn  settle  the  vexed  qneetian  of  tliApnt«il 
,  Rnd  briug  to  ligbt  her  archieulf^cal  and  antiqunriati 
Jtrcastiris.  A  brenkwater,  we  understand,  is  about  to  be 
I  at  Ja^  the  port  of  Jemsalem  ;  the  line  hfta  been 
cd,  and  meaBures  are  b^g  taken  to  construct  a  railway 
J  thlB  point  of  the  coast  to  iho  metropolis  of  Jadea  A 
it  hospital  is  to  be  built  at  Nazareth.  The  Eiapruas 
f  the  Frenth  proposes  the  rebuilding  of  the  tihurch  nf  the 
Holy  Sepnlcbre,  whibt  America,  Pnissia,  and  Britain  arc 
BTalling  each  other  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  {Kipu< 
,  by  eatabliahing  raiEsioDS  and  schools  iu  the  cities, 
lillages,  and  faamlets  of  long-noglected  FiUestine.  Vi'n  rc- 
mce  to  witness  these  first  instalments  of  a  long  unpaid  debt 
f  moml  and  taril  obligntion,  which  the  world,  niid  Mpecially 
Cbmtctndom,  owes  to  Syria,  since  all  that  makes  a  people 
eli^ous,  or  nations  great,  has  been  derived  from  the  gospel 
i>  bleased  God,  which  was  first  preached  at  Jeruanlem. 
r  work,  then,  that  sheds  a  ray  of  information  on  the 
7,  its  physirnl  outlines,  its  cities,  ruins,  or  people,  is  a 
I,  if  not  to  the  general  student,  at  least  to  the  Christian 
Amongst  the  learned  and  scientific  men  who  have 
d  their  researches  in  Palestine,  are  to  bo  enumerated 
IiiTf,  Dr  Robinson,  Sandys,  Wibon,  Lord  Nugent, 
w.  Williams,  and  Lamartinc,  whilst  their  investiga- 
Bve  been  ilia^trated  by  the  paintings  of  Roberts  and 
e  photographs  of  Graham.  The  accompanying  jotima!  has 
lut  been  penned  to  support  a  theory,  settle  doubtfid  historical 
iuns,  panbeological  reecarohes,  or  re-arrange  ssiered  geo- 
qthy  ;  these  and  cognate  subjects  are  left  iu  a  great  measure 
bed  The  aim  of  the  writer  has  been  hnmbler,  though, 
a.  Out  less  usefnl ;  he  has  simply  drawn  out  a  series  of 
clink  sketches,  duicnptjve  of  the  scenes,  ruiiiH,  cities,  k&& 
pl«»,  jnst  as  they  presented  tbemadves  before  his  eye  as  Ve 


tUi 


went  along ;  in  short,  an  extension  of  the  passing  impressions  of 
the  moment  jotted  down,  ns  a  photographer  would  take  a  nega- 
tive, from  which  to  print  his  positives  on  returning  to  his  studio. 
These  aotes  were  written  daily,  on  horseback,  in  the  tent  of 
the  Bedacc,  the  native  liut,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes, 
rocks,  and  ruins  described.  The  writer  lays  no  claim  to  the 
wide  philosophic  'grasp  of  Dean  Stanley,  the  masterly  style, 
and  generalisation  of  Hcpworth  Dixon,  the  keen  argumen- 
tation of  Ferguson  oud  Handya,  or  the  racy  humour  and 
chequered  pathos  of  Dr  Macleod.  The  author,  from  circum- 
stances and  choice,  having  travelled  without  tent  or  escort, 
found  liimself  in  locsiitioa  and  amidst  scenery  seldom  visited 
by  ordinary  tourists,  and  lience  mixed  more  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, became  more  conversant  with  the  in-door  life  of  the 
peasant  and  operative  classes.  Thus  affording  peculiar  faci- 
lities, if  not  better  opportunities,  of  observing  the  peculiar 
customs  and  habits  of  the  people,  tlian  blls  to  the  lot  of 
those  who  entangle  themselves  with  tent^uipage,  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  second-hand  information  of  a  dragoman. 
The  present  work,  therefore,  in  no  way  interferes,  as  far  as  he 
in  aware,  with  any  book  of  travels  in  Palestine  ertant. 

The  journey  occupied  seventeen  weeks,  and  the  total  outlay 
was  £\S5.  Any  one  following  the  same  route  and  mode  of 
travel  muy  easily  accomplish  the  same  undertaking  at  a  like  ex- 
penditure. The  maps  give  an  outline  of  the  route  from  Malta 
going  east,  and  as  far  as  Rome  on  the  return  journey  home- 
ward. A  few  of  tlie  views  interspersed  through  the  volume 
were  photographed  by  the  author ;  and  if  he  may  be  permitted 
to  make  the  suggestion,  the  book  will  not  only  be  usefU  to 
Sabbath-schools,  church  libraries,  travellers  to  Palestine,  but 
also  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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CHAPTEB    I. 


iNTEODncToay. 


tOH  An  eaiiy  period  of  life  I  have  luixinusif  desired  to  visit  the 

poly  Laud,  nod  become  acqumnted  with  tlio  birthplace  of  Ismel, 

I  couiilry  which,  thou^  geogruphi cully  less  iii  extent  tliau 

BcoUand,  has  neverthelesa  been  the  theatre  uf  events  that  btive 

nvohitionised  the  opinions  and  religions  of  the  world, — the 

pramiecd  land  ia  which  the  Messiah  was  bom,  died,  and — 

bloued  be  His  nsino  ! — rose  again  ;  whilst  from  its  metropolis 

1  that  glorious  gospel  which  is  now  filling  the  eartli 

UliA  ftie   knowledge   of  SalvaUon.      Other  lands  boast  of 

*(  hoar  antiquity,  poetry,  snd  jihUosophy;    this  was  in- 

Uakly  the  cnuUe  of  nations,  had  Heaven-inspired  pro- 

bpls,nnd  a  Divine  revelation.     Though  I  have  travelled  over 

h  of  Qorthern  and  conlJtteDtal  Euro|ie,  uid  am  tolerably 

mvcreiinl  with  the  hterittoft  of  Greece  and  Rome,  3'et  Poles- 

:,  with  ito  thiinder-nveu  monntuins,  scathed  Likes,  ruined 

"dlie«i  nnd  scriptural  assotaations,  has   ever  arercised  a  far 

atrongpr  hold  ujion  my  heart,  intellect,  and  aspirations,  than 

ihe  classic  lands  of  Homer's  Bong,  and  Rome  with  all  her 

artistic  and  military  glory. 

"^.  la  Uie  quiiig  of  last  year  I  had  an  opportunity  of  realising 

■17  aideiitty-chcn>ihed  wish ;  and  losing  no  time,  1  trnuXe  1.W 

'    -'--'ttjirej»usiioiia  /or  aa  sbsouco  of  four  '>r  ftf  ft  mWB'ite^ 


1  LOKDON  TO  PASIS, 

duration.  Having  obtained  a  Foreign  Office  passport,  Mid 
Bocured  my  passage  by  the  overland  mate  in  connexion  with 
the  Peuin.'mlar  and  Orientiil  Company's  steamers,  I  left 
London  Bridge  tux  the  7th  March  by  the  night  train,  and 
proMcdcd  by  way  of  Dover  and  Calais  to  Paris,  The  line 
of  road  tniveraed  by  the  railway  is  too  well  known  to  war- 
rant description,  although  it  forms  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  itinerary  of  a  modern  pilgrim.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  My, 
that  on  quitting  the  train  we  found  ourselves  on  the  Cfaaj  of 
Ilover,  and  immediately  embarked  on  board  a  steamer  that 
ky  hissing  and  whistUng  aa  if  impatient  to  be  off.  We  speed 
out  into  the  open  channel ;  the  night  dark  and  stormy,  the 
wind  blowing  almost  a  gale.  Xo  sooner  do  we  1|kvc  the 
friend)jr  aheltcr  of  the  harbour  than  we  feel  the  effects  of  the 
elemental  strife;  myself,  and  all  on  board,  the  "old  salts" 
excepted,  are  in  a  state  conimon  to  landsmen  who  "go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships."  This  abnormal  state  of  things  fortunately 
did  not  last  long,  for  m  an  hour  and  a  half  we  are  on  Frendi 
soil,  and  proceed  to  the  emharoadere. 

On  entering  the  railway  carriage,  I  was  gratified  to  find  that 
of  the  live  passengers  who  filled  our  compartment,  two  wore 
young  Scotsmen,  one  a  commercial  traveller,  the  other  a  literary 
gentleman,  and  both  destined  for  the  capital.  The  night  being 
civercasl  and  boutcrous,  there  was  little  or  no  conversation.  The 
carna){oa  arc  exceedingly  pleasant,  being  well  cushioned,  padded, 
and  glazed ;  while,  as  an  agreeable  addition,  we  have  an  ellipti- 
cally-ahaped  iron  tube  with  Ilot  water  for  the  ffst.  These  com- 
forts soon  lulled  us  nil  into  sleepy  forgetfulness.  When  tht  sun 
rose  in  the  moming,  and  we  were  fairly  awake,  the  train  was 
drawing  near  to  Paris.  Having  passed  over  the  ground  twice  . 
before,  I  probably  felt  less  interested  than  those  who  make 
acquaintance  for  the  first  time  with  "La  belle  France." 
Although  the  Channel  is  not  broad,  and  our  position  only  a 
few  hours  distant  from  the  south  of  England,  tlie  advance  in 
the  ripening  crops  and  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  cultivation 
were  very  apparent  With  this  brief  p>e{^e  I  now  proceed 
0  furmsh  a  fair  transcript  from  the  rough  notes  iu  my  Journal, 

iging  the  reader  of  this  narrative  to  pardon  the  perhaps 

■I  fre^nent  use  of  the  first  person  singular. 


CHAPTER  II 

FEANCE. 

Tuesdoffi  %th  March  1864.— Exactly  at  7.15  a.m.  we  roll  into 
the  large  and  well-appointed  station  of  the  "  Great  Northern  " 
of  France.  Here  there  is  some  little  delay,  owing  to  my  keys 
having  been  left  or  lost  in  London^  but  as  my  boxes,  on  being 
opened  and  examined,  were  found  correct,  I  leaped  into  a 
cabriolet,  which  conveyed  them  and  myself  to  the  gate  of  the 
H6tel  Wagram,  Rue  de  RivolL  After  breakfast  I  gave  myself 
up  to  sight-seeing,  and  made,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
Tuileries,  where  I  luxuriated  among  the  beautifully-ordered 
grounds,  statues,  and  magnificent  entourage  of  the  palace, 
which,  as  far  aa  I  can  judge,  well  merits  the  commendation 
bestowed  upon  it.  Next,  finding  my  way  to  the  Bourse, 
the  centre  of  'bus  traffic,  and  ascending  one  of  these  vehicles, 
I  proceed  round  the  Boulevards  Vivienne  and  Montm^rtre,  as 
far  as  the  "Place  de  la  Bastile,"  where,  after  pajring  three  sous, 
I  take  another  omnibus,  and  then  another,  until  the  circuit  of  the 
entire  city  is  completed,  and  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  its  size 
and  general  aspect  obtained.  The  Parisians  have  adopted  in 
macadamising  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  a  sensible  and  effec- 
tive mode  of  rendering  the  loose  broken  granite,  newly  laid 
down,  smooth  and  solid.  They  simply  roll  over  it  three  or 
four  times  a  heavy  iron  cylinder,  some  eight  feet  in  length  and 
four  in  diameter,  drawn  by  six  strong  horses.  The  result  is 
surprising.  The  mass  is  thus  beaten  down  and  consolidated, 
so  as  at  once  to  admit  light  or  heavy  traffic  to  pass  over  it 
with  ease. 

Strolling  thvough  the  Louvre,   I  attempt  to  iorai  «om^ 
conceptioa  of  the  art-treaaurea  it  contains,  consisting  cSia<eSkj 
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of  paintings  and  sculptures.  I  soon  discover  my  own  ignor- 
ance, lack  of  infonnation,  or,  it  may  be,  want  of  taste,  in 
attemiiting  to  estimate  these  cJif/s-iTfuuvres,  by  assigning  ft 
money  value  to  products  of  genius,  talent,  and  skill,  in  them- 
selves priceless. 

After  devoting  an  hour  to  N^otre-Damc,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  rose  Find  other  windows  of  this  noble  cathedral  . 
are  too  densely  figured,  since  they  render  the  nnve  and  aisles 
gloomy  and  snmbre.  The  surroundings  of  this  glorious  pile 
are  shockingly  mean  and  insignificant,  tending  to  throw  an  air 
of  dingincsa  aud  poverty  over  an  edifice  which  per  te  is  beauti- 
ful There  can  be  littlo  doubt  from  what  is  observable  in 
Paris,  that  the  Emperor,  who  is  leaving  no  atone  notumed 
to  enrich  and  beautify  his  capital,  will  ere  long  demoliali 
these  narrow  lanes  and  dilapidated  houses  which  diafigure  tho 
approach  to,  and  dwarf  the  architectoral  proportions  of  NQtre' 
Dame.  Hiring  a  cab  tor  a  few  hours'  ride  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  I  witness  a  gratifying  transformation.  Where 
lately  stood  ruinoua  dweliings,  stately  shops  and  palatial 
re^dences  are  now  uprcared.  The  Parisian  shopkeepers  dis- 
play excellent  toatc  in  ilressing  the  windows  of  their  shops.  In 
London,  so  to  speak,  cart-loads  of  goods  are  heaped  tt^ther, 
without  any  regard  to  effect ;  whUc  the  Frenehman,  with 
S  shawl  here  and  a  vase  there,  a  mere  handful  of  articles, 
develops  an  arrangement  that  must  induce  Paterfamilias  to 
part  with  Ids  money.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater  number  of 
idlers  here  than  in  London,  allowing  for  tile  disparity  of 
population  ;  the  cafes  being  constantly  crowded  with  men 
playing  at  dominoes,  drinking  vin  ordinaire,  or  poisonous 
ahiiniJie.  Put  stay  !  is  this  any  worse  than  the  life  of  Our 
own  countrymen,  who  muddle  themselves  with  beer,  and 
waste  their  time  upon  skitlle»  1 

On  uiy  first  visit  to  Parb  in  1846,  and  agiun  in  1848,  I 
thought  it  the  finest  city  in  Europe  ;  but  how  much  more  so 
now  in  18G4  !  Indeed,  some  portions  may  not  unaptly  bo 
termed  tlie  work  of  an  enchanter,  so  great  is  the  improvement 
and  marvellous  the  effect,  wrought  under  the  magic  su]>ervi- 
aion  of  Napoleon  HI.  If  any  living  potentate  ijosaessca  the 
Jiaflpyart  otruUDg  a  sensitive  people,  he  is  the  man.  If'rance, 
OBder  Jiia  sway,  has  become  great  and  respected,  biddinij  {yrto   , 
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Ic  fint  amongst  natiouA     She  never  stood  Iiiglier,  nor  WM 
if  more  pnis[)eroiia.     The  Parisiana,  as  well  as  the  deni- 
»  of  the  pMvinccs,  nppear  to  be  happy,  contented,  and 
I  jabilant     I  nflcn  ask  myself  the  question,  Whnt  will  be  the 

I  etatfl  of  ^tiirewhcn  thepresent  Emperoris  calledanajt     But 

I I  cumot  answdr  it,     The  future  is  God'a. 

WtdncBiay,  'Mh  Marfh. — In  quitting  Paris  for  Lyons,    a 

'  I  cibm&ii  drove  me  to  the  nrong  station,  and  nearly 

d  to  leave  me  Lteblnd.    Having  secured  a  ticket,  we  start 

y  at  the  hour,  aud  make  our  way  across  the  country.    My 

jers  in  the  train  are — a  French  soldier,  by  reli- 

n  m  Cnlvinist ;  a  gentleman's  servant,  a  yonng  man,  English 

grbiiih,  but  who  bad  been  a  number  of  years  in  Scotland; 

&  a  conntiT  gentleman.     Science,  politics,  and  sncial  ecoo- 

e  or  less  the  subjects  of  conversatinti.  and  thus 

f'tfae  time  parses  tightly  away.     The  soil,  denuded  of  plantft- 

1  tioas,  baa  a  barren  ^pearance,  although  vineyards,  it  is  true, 

I  m  planted  on  many  a  hill  aide,  and  at  times  cover  entire  dis- 

I  kicto.     In  traver^ng  a  dbtance  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 

■  Sidles  thioi^  a  lovely  country  among  vine-covered  slopes,  fer- 

■•tile  vaUi^,  and  rich  agiicultural  holdings,  there  must  be  much 

■.sot  only  lo  interest  but  to  delight.     Kuch  towns  as  Meinn, 

IiTontaiaebleaa,  Montreau,  Dijon,  with  ita  population  of  33,000, 

r  dilons-siir-SaGae.  Macon,  with  their  targe  msnuractories,  an 

U  worthy  of  notice ;  indeed,  an  area  so  vast  and  extensively 

)  wiUi  populous  towns,  cathedrals,  and  clid^ux,  must 

d  does  present  many  salient  features.     Seated  in  an  express 

' )  the  stoppages  are  few,  so  that  at  9  p.u.  wc  enter  the 

ent  city  of  Lyons,  and  I  take  up  my  quarters  at  the  Hotel 

t  LlJaiven,  near  the  railway  station,  that  hostelrie  having 

u  commended  to  my  adoption  as  clean  and  commodious. 

~  mtay,  lOM  Mareh. — Anxioog  to  view  a  city  noted  as 

Ltf  seat  of  mnnufocturiiig  industry  of  France,  partien- 

*  i^ards  silk  weaving,  I  hasten  to  start  upon  my  ex- 

ons.     Lyons  is  in  many  rcspeets  unrivalled,  being  wtu- 

it  die  jnnction  of  the  Rh&ne  and  Sadue,  the  former  riret 

[1  by  eight  handsome  bridges,  and  the  latter  by  nine. 

Tlw  city  contains  one  of  the  finest  Ubraries  in  the  emipin',  ^ 

ccUcetioD  namberin^  nearly  one  jiundred  thoaaand  voVoinw. 

Tiien  Mv  ginaewJtere  aboat  aevea  thousand  est&bluhmienU  tot 


the  manufacture  of  ulk,  in  which  I  am  told  twenty  thousand 
loonia  lire  at  work.  The  square,  Luuis-le-Griuid,  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  Europe,  and  graced  by  an  equcstriao  statue  of 
the  monarch  after  'whom  it  ia  named,  is  (^uite  unique  of  its 
kind,  beautifully  ornamented  with  trees,  floral  decorations, 
and  JeU-iTeanx,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  buildings.  The 
BtreetB  of  Lyons  nre  well  paved,  and  run  mostly  at  right  angles. . 
On  entering  the  cathedral,  a  maas  for  the  dead  was  being 
chanted.  I  IJBt«ned  to  this  mournful  dirge  for  the  first  time 
some  years  ago  at  Lifige,  This  mornuig  only  a  few  women  were 
present  at  prayers.  Ascended,  as  every  traveller  ought  to  do, 
the  height  known  as  the  t'oucvi^res,  which,  commuuda  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  bridges  and  boats,  aa  well  as  the  multi- 
farious windings  of  the  rivers  before  mentioned. 

These,  with  the  deep  background  of  surrounding  hills, 
form  a  panorama  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Mount  BlBtic  and 
other  Alpine  peaks  ean  be  distinetly  seen  from  this  eminence 
on  B  dear  day.  In  the  different  streets  and  lanes,  beads, 
crosses,  and  other  articles  used  in  Roman  Catholic  worship  are 
exposed  for  sale ;  while  in  a  public  garden  a  number  of  waxen 
arms,  legs,  and  feet  have  been  suspended  before  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Maiy,  as  votive  offerings  for  real  or  imaginative 
cores.  My  cariosity  is  likewise  awakened  on  witnessing  a 
carpenter  hewuig  a  block  of  elm  into  a  life-size  figure  of  our 
Saviour — an  incident  that  brings  to  my  mind  the  truthfulness 
of  Isaiah's  description.*  The  Place  Imperiale  is  certainly  very 
handsome,  contiuning  elegant  shops  and  a  ca/c,  besides  several 
blocks  of  new  buildings  and  isolated  tenements,  constructed 
in  a  florid  style  of  architecture.  The  bourse,  exchange,  and 
market — the  latter  a  covered  stmcture — are  a  credit  to  the 
municipality  or  whomsoever  such  improvements  are  due. 
Tired  out,  I  return  to  my  hotel,  whore  I  observe  the 
farther  south  one  goes,  the  less  water  is  provided.  Well 
do  I  recollect  some  years  ago  being  sadly  hiconvenienced 
one  morning  at  Frank furt-on-the-Miune  when  examining 
my  washing  apparatus  to  find  that  the  whole  supply  was 
limited  to  about  an  English  half-pint  sent  up  in  a  pie  di»h. 
If,  however,  the  water  be  less  in  quantity  than  in  Faris,  the 
hotel  bill  bears  a  cotresponding  ratio.  Leaving  Lyons  for 
■  CLaji.  xl.  20. 
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pMntsrinea  At  8  p.m.,  I  find,  after  travelling  a  few  miles,  that 
I  a  jrouug  couple  and  mysedf  arc  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
I  Carriage.  Uuving  nothiii)^  else  with  whidi  to  amuse  mysGlf 
I  — nading  in  a  train  beiiig  injurious  to  the  sight — I  ver/ 
I  natnnUlj'  direct  attention  to  my  fellow-voyagers,  and  eoon 
I  perreive  that  courting  and  lovc-niaktiig  are,  with  a  few  tnodi- 
I  -fcatioDS,  pretty  mach  the  same  everywhere.  The  French  do 
ft  this  sort  of  ihiDg  in  the  Bome  silly  nay  that  it  is  done  amongst 
m  Ours«lvt!H.  There  are  the  same  soft  notliingB ;  the  same 
I  teuder  eigbing  and  little  flirtations ;  in  short,  people  are  just  aa 
V  nonsensical  and,  tu  a  spectator,  just  as  foolish  on  the  Continent 
Kas  the  luve-atrickcu  swains  and  maidens  of  merry  England  or 
B  Mdate  Scotland.  The  young  people  soon  leave,  and  the  car- 
I  tiage  being  warm,  comfortable,  and  well  lighted,  aleep  over- 
Btttkea  me.  On  arriving  at  Avignon,  an  ancient  city  of  37,000 
liDhabitauts,  Icotild  not  reihun  from  wishing  for  an  opportunity 
Bito  visit  the  old  palace  of  the  Popes,  now  occupied  as  bajracks,  but 
■■ttch  desires  arc  vain.  Trains  and  time-keepers  are  inexorable, 
■  ■0  agun  we  renew  the  journey.  As  "rosy-fingered  morn" 
Kooniea  lit,  as  old  Homer  sang,  and  unlocks  the  gati's  of  day,  I  ob- 
■Aene  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  the  almond  trees  in  full  blossom, 
land  on  the  right,  gkncuig  in  the  sunbeams,  the  blue  waters  of 
Hlhe  Mediterranean.  This  prospect,  so  grand  and  inexpress- 
■{bly  beautiful,  produces  almost  an  ecstasy  of  delight  For 
Klnany  miles  the  railway  runs  parallel  with  the  rocky  ragged 
■^ore,  while  upon  the  left  is  a  succession  of  cultivated  land. 
l&Uage,  and  vineyards.  How  different  from  the  borne  which  I 
K*A  wly  three  days  ago,  with  ita  cold  and  bleak  March  weather  1 
IHlis  ffloming  is  as  mild  aa  May,  and  the  country  in  the  midst 
Wot  IdxDriance  ;  the  air  us  soft  and  balmy  as  a  maiden's  breath, 
■wliUe  with  a  mind  full  of  thanks  for  safety  and  preaorvation, 
l«iid  eleerful  from  the  manifold  glories  tbat  surrouod  me,  I 
■krrive  at  Marseilles  about  7  A.V.,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  am 
BHUOying  breukfiut  at  the  good  Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs. 
B  Manieilk»,  Friday^  11(A  March. — This  city,  which  contains 
HS83,000  Aoulii,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  port, — in  fact,  the 
Hiiverpool  of  France. — being  the  rendezvous  for  steamers  to  and 
B^iora  the  East,  as  well  as  of  traders  along  the  coast  of  tba 
EleditcmneaD. 
^^^^ejwbourja  deep  aail  spaciouBf  veaselB  coudng  ciow  u'j^  . 
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to  the  quay,  within  vbicli  the  navies  of  Eagland  and  Frraitis 
might  likreiy  ride.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  PariiB.  this 
ie  said  ti)  be  the  finest  city  in  the  empire,  and  from  all  thfit  I 
have  seen  it  well  merits  the  encomium.  None  but  thoM  who 
have  formerly  visited  Marseilles  can  entertain  any  adequate 
idsa  of  the  changes  it  has  undei^one  of  late,  especially  in  the 
modem  Bcction  of  the  city.  Without  speaking  of  the 
streets  mnning  in  every  direction,  elegant  houses  with  excellent 
shops,  having  plat«-g!ass  windows,  gorgeous  facades  with  stone- 
enrved  balconies, — there  is  the  new  exchange,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Europe  ;  the  cathedral,  as  yet  unfinished  ;  the  im- 
perial palace,  together  with  docks,  warehonses,  and  other  ap- 
C"  Jiees  of  commerce.  When  all  these  imdertakings  and  the 
hour  known  as  La  Joliette  are  completed,  Marseilles  will 
not  Obly  be  the  finest  city,  but  may  boast  the  largest  and  most 
cBEQtnodiouB  harbour  in  the  world.  The  town  is  full  of  life, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  an  unmistakably  businesB  air.  If 
I  am  not  deceived,  many  of  the  shopkeepers,  to  judge  {ram 
thdr  appearance,  are  Hebrews.  The  people  are  generally 
well  dressed,  cheerful,  and  contented,  being  here,  aa  in  Paris, 
fond  of  in  and  out^door  drinking,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
pipes  and  cigars.  Nor  am  I  aware  of  having  seen  any  speci- 
mens of  the  class  designated  "  unfortunate,"  since  my  arrival 
in  Franco.  That  the  "  social  evil"  eiiatg,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  effectually  seclnded  and  diUgently  kept  out  of 
Bight  Having  partially  traversed  the  city  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  besides  driving  a  fi;w  miles  out  to  a  village  in  the 
environs,  I  return  to  my  hotel  exhausted,  and  flinpng  myself 
upon  my  bed  with  a  thankful  spirit  am  eoon  asleep. 

Salvrdai/,  I2th  March. — Having  discharged  my  hotel  bill, 
which  is  truly  moderate  for  everything  so  good,  I  drove  round 
by  the  quays  to  the  point  of  embarkation.  Ships  and  flags  of 
«11  nations  are  to  be  seen  in  the  harbour, — where  I  am  soon  on 
board  the  good  ship  "  Eusine,"  Captain  Almond,  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company's  service.  After  having  my  luggage 
examined  and  all  made  striught,  and  being  introduced  by  Hr 
Stone,  as  weU  as  by  letter,  to  our  captain,  doctor,  and  purser, 
for  which  favour  I  am  indebted  to  my  excellent  friend 
Mr  IlilU  of  London,  I  am  at  once  made  comfortable.  "  Go 
sieaefja  tlie  word  of  command,  aai  exactly  at  9  A.U.  wg  q 
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the  port.  From  the  bay  a  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  outlines  and  magnitude  of  the  city ;  far  better,  indeed,  than 
could  be  gathered  from  merely  walking  through  its  streets. 
From  the  sea  Marseilles  is  beautiful,  owing  to  its  position  on 
the  verge  of  the  coast.  The  new  palace  in  course  of  erection 
for  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  which  it  is 
rumoured  will  eclipse  all  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  empire, 
are  seen  ^m  the  steamer  to  great  advantage. 

The  port,  from  its  depth  and  capacity,  gave  to  this  city  an 
early  importance,  and  continues  from  the  same  causes  to  retain 
and  augment  its  prosperity.  The  anchorage  for  men-of-war 
lies  two  miles  west,  between  the  isles  of  Katoneau  and  Po- 
m^ues,  which  have  been  for  some  years  connected  by  a 
mound  ;  at  the  latter,  ships  from  the  Levant  perform  quaran- 
tine, while  upon  the  former  is  an  hospital,  or  rather  lazaretto, 
for  passengers  and  crews  suspected  of  being  tainted  with  fever' 
or  other  epidemia  I  observe  there  is  also  a  splendid  light- 
house in  view,  having  a  revolving  apparatus,  erected  on  an 
islet  known  as  Planicr,  and  which  rises  to  the  height  of  131 
feet  The  situation  of  the  city,  whether  seen  from  the  land 
or  from  the  ship*s  deck,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  imagin- 
able, lying  in  a  basin  of  from  five  to  six  miles  in  width, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  horse  shoe.  It  is  defended  on  the 
sea  side  by  the  Chateau  d*If,  rendered  classic  by  Dumas's 
''  Monte  Christo,"  and  by  fortresses  on  the  two  islands  already 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  UEDITERKAMEAN. 

The  morning  ia  as  bright  iw  ever  shone  on  these  blue  vaters ; 
and  there  being  left,  me  a.  tittle  leisure,  I  look  about  and  learn 
that  we  have  thirty  first  and  seven  eecoad  class  passengers  on 
board, — the  former  being  for  the  most  part  on  their  way  to  tltu 
for  East,  some  of  them  leaving  their  homes  for  the  fint  time, 
fired,  doubtless,  with  an  ambition  to  ac^juire  wealth  or  fame. 
Of  the  latt«r  class  were  two  Jews  upon  their  way  to  Beyrout, 
and  a  mechanic,  engaged  to  proceed  from  Birmingham  to 
Alesnndria,  for  tho  purpose  of  erecting  a  steam-engine  and 
other  appliances  in  connexion  with  some  cotton-clean^g 
machinery,  constructed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Viceruy. 
The  wind  being  fuvourable,  we  steam  along  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  knots  an  hour  ;  the  sky  is  cloudless,  not  a  breath  rip- 
pling the  surfitce  of  the  sea,  whicli  lies  calm  and  tranquil 
like  a  plain  of  molten  glass.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
chief  cn^eer,  Mr  Fettigrew,  a  countryman  of  my  own  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  I  was  obligingly  intro- 
duced. Hark !  the  dinner  bell  rings,  an  auspicious  sound 
anywhere,  especiaJiy  so  at  sea,  but  particularly  in  the  boaU 
of  the  "  P.  and  O,  Company,"  where  the  viands,  cookery,  and 
attendance  are  as  unexcejilionnble  as  the  wines  are  redierdiei 
And  abundant  Ales,  porter,  and  stout  are  provided  for  those 
who  prefer  such  eminently  English  beverages ;  while  the  des- 
eeit  is  as  rich  and  varied  in  quality  as  it  ia  plentiful  in  supply. 
Sitnday,  13rA  Mnreh. — At  6  a,m.  we  are  nmning  between 
Saidinia  and  Corsica,  the  latter  the  birtbphice  of  Napoleon 
X  This  part  of  the  Mediterranean  is  better  known  aa  the 
Stnu'la  ofSoaifado;  the  shore  appears  locky  end  ragged,  witli 
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cfly  ft  sign  of  veget«titin.  Tlie  sky,  aa  yeHterdsy,  glows 
K<%iUi  warmtfa,  tlio  thermometer  marking  5^"  in  the  open  air  ; 
Bie  aiulore  ore  butty  wasUing  the  ricuk;  but  althi-ugb  order  and 
IsciplJne  are  sliictly  muiiitaincd,  yet  how  difl'crent  from  a 
kbbath  iDomiiig  at  Lome,  with  its  sweet  mid  huly  influences, 
I  endeiuitig  associations  and  iiiestiiniilile  priviiegea !  The 
e  chieliy  Maltese,  men  of  fine  features,  and  sparkling  eyes 
if  intelligence,  whd  speak  a  pntoi»  compounded  of  Arabic 
i  ItoliAD.  I  am  much  pleased,  and  I  know  that  I  otter  the 
'ing  of  all  my  fellow-paasciigers,  when  I  express  my  unquali- 
d  approval  of  the  systematic  arrangemenU  on  board  the  ship, 
d  acknowledge  the  afiability  of  its  crew  ;  the  officers,  from 
IB  captain  to  the  newly  made  middy,  are  courteous  and  gcntle- 
'  in  the  extreme;  indeed,  one  may  say  that  their  education 
le  prestige  of  the  company  nnderwhich  they  serve  prenip- 
A  thie ;  but  such  ia  not  always  the  demeanour  of  tmploi/U  in 
r  departments  of  our  mercantile  marine.  I  should  attri- 
e  the  happy  combiuation  of  courtesy  and  comfort  to  some 
uter  mind,  which,  though  unseen,  superintends  every  detail 
'  "  's  distinguished  {tucket  service.  We  are  now  iu  the  uar- 
i  part  of  the  Stnut,  where  Coraiea  may  bo  examined  with 
Mt«r  accuracy.  The  whole  island  has  an  appearance  of 
icoria,  jagged  and  broken  rocks,  almost  destitute  of 
ioD,  with  dazzlingly  wliite  and  snowy  mountains  iu  the 
B.  We  are  ninimig  close  upon  the  little  islet  so  de- 
rvedly  famona  as  the  home  of  the  patriotic  Garibaldi  How 
■  it  it  were  in  my  power  to  pay  my  dtvoin  to  one  of 
at  men  that  ever  figured  in  human  history ;  but  such 
*  futile.  The  entire  appearance  of  Caprcra  resem- 
mer's  dwelling  in  the  Lothians,  with  its  detached 
Upon  this  subject  I  could  have  moralised  by  the 
;  but  must  be  content  with  simply  comparing  the  ro- 
ig-maker  of  modem  times  with  bis  great  prototype 
tus.  For  a  vhile  we  Lug  the  shore,  but  after  parsing 
igh  the  Straits,  and  sailing  among  some  of  the  b^utifui 
BQch  aa  Santa  Magdaleua.  Porto  Comole,  and  others,  we 
S  way  along  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  which  presents  a  bold 
A  outline ;  there  are  observable  only  one  or  two  tatnia 
[hlhouse.  Whilst  steering  towards  Marctiniu,  an 
^  udf  the  coast  of  Sicily,  the  bell  tiu^  &b  dintaik 
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in  the  forenoon  for  Divine  service.  On  descending  into  tbe 
cnbin,  which  is  carefully  supplied  with  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
buoka,  I  find  that  the  meteor  flag  of  Qreat  Britiiiu,  the  red, 
wbtto,  and  blue  of  glorious  memoiy,  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a 
{tnlpit  Never,  surely,  was  it  put  to  better  use  than  on 
uons  such  as  this.  The  passengers  and  ship's  officers,  to  the 
number  of  about  fifty,  tftke  their  plnces  around  it  with  decorum, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  with  apparent  devotion.  Tbe  captain,  as  A 
matter  of  courtesy,  invited  me  to  act  as  chaplain  ;  but  I  was 
compelled  to  decline  the  honour,  from  not  being  aulBciently 
noquainted  with  the  order  of  service.  After  prayers,  however, 
tvith  the  concarrence  of  the  captain,  I  delivered  an  address, 
more  particnlarly  suited  to  the  young  men  going  abroad,  of 
whom  there  were  abont  twenty,  mostly  Scotsmen,  on  their  way 
to  China,  India,  and  Ceylon.  The  subject  which  I  ventured  tn 
press  upon  the  attention  of  my  hearers  was  the  importance  of 
remembering  in  foreign  lands  the  li'ssons  of  their  home  and 
eariy  troining  ;  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day ;  a  reverence 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  duties  nf  personnl  piety.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  the  remarks  were  well  received.  May 
ft  blessing  attend  the  word  thus  spoken  on  the  highway  of  the 
deep ;  and  may  it  conduce  to  the  Divine  glory,  by  promoting 
the  spirituality  of  those  for  whom  it  was  [irimariiy  intended  ! 
The  remainder  of  the  Sabbath  was  chiefly  spent  in  reading 
reli^ous  works — there  were  few  ba|had  books  ui  their  hands  j 
indeed,  the  way  in  which  this  day  was  passed  on  board  is 
alike  creditable  to  the  passengers  and  the  ship's  company. 

Monday,  14(A  March.— "^o  land  visible  until  the  afternoon, 
when  the  island  of  Marctimo  is  seen  over  our  port  bow.  The 
surface  appears  to  be  well  cultivated,  while  the  hill  sides  are 
lud  out  in  terraces,  with  a  few  widely  scattered  farm-hoosea. 
Sicily  nest  rises  in  tbe  dim  distance,  enveloped  in  a  dense 
haze,  like  a  veil  of  miat.  We  are  now  traversing  the  track  of 
the  electric  cable,  laid  dOwn  between  Cogliari  and  Malta,  and 
&om  Malta  to  Corfu. 

A  storm  is  evidently  brewing,  and  soon  the  rain  comes  down 
in  such  earnest  that  the  passengers  are  compelled  to  seek  their 
berths,  as  well  as  the  steward's  aid.  1  turn  in  and  betake 
mji-self  to  a  sofa,  having  found  by  experience  during  a  two 
daya'gnle  in  tbe  Nortiiem  Ocean  that  a  bonEontol  positit 
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Tiert  for  recovery  from,  or  avoidance  of,  that  moat  pros- 
Amg  &nd  annoying  of  all  maladies,  the  mol-de-mer. 
Tuai/aif,  I5(A  March. — The  atorm  lias  continued  with 
tureiuitling  violence  during  the  whole  night ;  the  wiud,  too, 
bos  been  right  ahead,  and  ut  this  time  blows  almost  a  gale,  su 
that  we  can  scarcely  register  Rix  knots  an  hour.  The  captain, 
chief  engineer,  and  first  nfiiccr  are  in  frequent  consulbttion, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  coals  are  uselessly  wasted  in  the  endea- 
vour to  make  headway  until  the  wind  abates.  A  storm  at 
>ea  is  a  maguiiicent  spectacle,  and  when  there  is  no  sense  of 
danger  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  sublimely  majestic ; 
the  billowy  giant  rolling  in  massive  folds  of  dark  water,  curling, 
foaming,  and  hissing ;  the  sky  overhead  dark  had  troubled, 
the  copper-coloured  clouds  becoming  denser  and  denser,  the 
iWttd  low  and  hurrying.  The  ship,  plunging  so  fitfully  that 
'hen  a  heavy  sea  strikes  her  she  trembles  from  stem  to  stem, 
if  from  fear,  the  engines  snorting  and  struggling  as  if 
ipmsed,  the  storaFtosscd  craft  really  like  a  thing  of  life, 
'groaning  And  at  times  apparently  yielding  to  the  unequal  strug- 
gle, bat  BDon  risuig,  gallantly,  defiantly,  and  triumphantly,  she 
dashes  over  the  opposing  billows  ;  the  cordage  liaps,  masts  and 
yards  creak  as  the  wiud  whistles  and  howls  through  them, 
'thing  has  a  voice, — all  that  is  not  lashed  seems  gifted  with 
ML  How  the  steward's  pantry  and  bis  dishes  dashed 
clattered  through  that  terrible  night !  Every  timber  in  oiy 
vibrated  and  moaned,  and  sometimes  almost  wailed.  It 
I,  if  not  awful,  to  hear  from  the  deck  the  spirit  of  the 
shrieking  through  the  tempest,  as  the  boiling  waters 
upon  us  wave  after  wave  in  t«nii>e.staous  fury,  and  en- 
to  feel  that  though  the  steamer  lurched  and  lunged, 
rose  sujierior  to  the  opposition  that  threiitened 
If.  Ay,  and  was  it  not  soothing  to  know  that 
ihip,  with  her  engines  and  machinery,  was  under  the 
nanshiiiof  a  captaiu  and  crew  equal  to  any  emergency  1 
re  tlian  ail,  to  know  that  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  was 
tu  protnit  and  deliver  us  1  About  8  A.U.,  as  the  gale 
lea,  the  pnasengera  come  on  deck,  at  first  timidly,  trying 
>k  OB  if  they  thought  Uttle  of  laat  night's  cupful  of  wind, 
UiODgh  tbey  were  saiJora  every  inch.  Land  la  ievot\«i, 
*re  in  reqidsitioa.     UkUa  M-.dWned,  vaU.  "Cob  ii^ 
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of  gettitig  ashore  tiher  the  night  of  storm  and  sickness  puts  all 
in  good  Bpirits.  As  we  near  this  interesting  i.slotid,  it  appears 
densely  jienpled,  at  least  If  one  may  judge  from  the  number 
tUf  towns  and  villujces  that  are  seen  tdong  the  coust  and  inland. 
On  entering  the  harbour  of  Valetta,  Malta  looks  imposing, 
whilst  the  castle  of  St  Elmo,  the  fort  of  Bieasoli,  and  other 
fortifications,  seem  to  be  impregnable.  Leaping  into  one  of 
their  clumsy  shore  boat%  manned  by  barelegged  fellows,  who, 
like  all  the  Mediterranean  boatmen,  stand  while  they  tow,  I 
no  sooner  touch  the  shore  than  I  commence  a  journey  up  the 
eteep  stairs  to  the  "  Strada  Reals,"  or  main  street.  Everything 
is  strange  at  first — shops,  men  and  women — their  dress, 
paloi*,  and  broken  English— the  niirrow  streets,  more  like 
steps  or  inclines — auber//es,  projecting  balconies,  and  very  high 
houses  ;  whilst  the  heat  froui  the  gltire  of  tho  white  waU^,  and 
the  dust,  combine  to  render  walkingiinost  oppressive. 

I  select  for  my  gu^  one  who  offers  to  conduct  mo  over 
the  city,  church,  and  forts  at  a  moderate  charge.  My  first 
oteps  are  directed  to  the  Cathedral  of  St  John,  a  noble 
building,  beautifully  situated ;  the  nave  and  aisles  are  lofty 
even  to  grandeur,  the  floor  is  composed  of  shields  or  escut- 
cheons in  keeping  with  the  tombs  of  the  different  chapels  of 
the  "  knights  o'f  Malta,"  There  are  two  or  three  good  paint- 
ings, one  of  the  Virgin  Wary,  and  another  of  St  Jerome 
examining  a  sknll.  In  the  vaults  are  several  beautiful 
tombs  in  marble,  as  that  of  "  La  Valette,"  and  some  other 
Orand  Masters,  and  a  carved  altar.  Few  worshippers  are 
present,  but  n  hc«t  of  hune  and  bliijd  be^ara.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  do  not  feel,  at  this  moment,  so  awe- 
Btmck  and  devout  as  in  some  places  of  worship  I  have  entered. 
This  may  arise  from  having  come  more  for  the  sake  of  sights 
Beeing  than  devotion.  We  next  visit  a  kind  of  balcony,  from 
which  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  grand  harbour  and 
foitifications,  particularly  the  cAstle  of  St  Angelo.  From 
this  stand-point  there  is  a  noble  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole 
of  this  bcantiful  harbour,  with  the  hospital,  boats,  shipping, 
and  quays  tlironged  with  a  busy  population.  We  next  walk 
round  the  bastiuus,  thus  muking  a  tour  of  the  whole  town. 
The  ahopB  have  nn  outWard  display  of  goods.  Tradesmen,  sueh 
na  tnUoia,  aiiociaaker^  aad  smiths,  all  work  outaide,  or  in  the 
-1^ 
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B  ^oarvaji  of  tlieir  premises,  the  climate  being  a 

bat  shelter  w^  clothing  ore  scarcely  necessaij. 

Engliah  ia  spoken  more  or  less  perfectly  by  all.     Having 

pttUed  upon  the  Rev.  Mr  Wisely,  of  the  Free  Churuli  of  Heat- 

f  liuid,  I  received  a  most  hearty  welcome  and  had  the  pleusuro 

I  of  (Uuing  with  this  excellent  minister  and  hia  lady,  who  are 

LitotK  mittTcs  of  the  North.     The  church,  though  eKtemnJly 

pliiin,  ia  handsomely  fitted  np,  and  the  manse,'  which  imme- 

jately  lu^oinft  it,  b  not  only  cummodions,  but  extremely  con- 

micnt,     fioth  church  and  congregation  are  much  inclehted 

0  the  liberality  of  Mr  B\inis,  principal  of  the  well  known  firm 

f  Bums  t  M'lvor.     I  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr 

«tby,  one  of  the  agents  for  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bibl« 

sciety,  who  informs  me  that  he  has  sold  during  the  paat  year 

Btwo  thousand  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     It  would  seem 

Ibat  tiie  Scottish  church  is  chiefly  attended  by  the  military 

sod  a  few  British  and  other  cinliao^      Leavmg  my  Idnd 

and  dear  friends  at  the  manse  with  deep  regret,  I  had  no 

>  to  visit  Melita,  now  called  Citta-Vecchia,  the  ancient 

■jiitel,  which  as  isecn  from  the  bastions  is  almost  desert«d. 

[  muse  ever  the  scene  of  St  Paul's  shipwreck,  which    lies 

a  few  miles  out  of  Una,  and  is  resorted  to  on  Simdays 

]  holidays  by  the  Moltte  of  both  sexes  ^or  prayer  and 

Bach,  at  aay  nte,  is  the  common  report 

n  statistics  too  well  established  to  admit  of  contradic- 

c  morality  of  the  dty  is  very  low.     Crowds  of  idlers 

i  presence  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  other  circum- 

a  which  need  not  be  described,  mast  have  a  deteriorating 

e  on  the  young  lA  both  sexes,  especially  females.     At 

n  rather  amused,  but  ablast  more  than  diagnstod,  with 

«  bnDying,  begging  boatmen  on  the  qnaya  and  stwre  of  "  Nix 

^are,"  who,  were  they  not  restrained  by  the  police  and 

r  functionaries,  would  render  the  place  hardly  safe  for 

8  to  visit,    I  need  not  speak  of  the  priests,  whose  name 

I ;  they  are  actually  swarming  in  every  street,  apd  may 

i  in  almost  every  house,  so  that  this  island  has  been 

J  portrayed  as,  in  th)3  respect,  a  miniature  of  Italy,  and 

"a,  a  counterpart  of  Rome.     There  is  nmch  tii  awaken 

a  of  aadneas  in  the  ffiind  of  a  pRitestant  vi&iling  tW 

KBomug  that  it  is  m  iuCegr&l  potUou  oi  ttia  &n£t^ 


empire,  I  cannot  help  regretting  tliat  Roman  Catholioant  ii 
so  miapant  and  aupurstitian  so  rife  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  glad  to  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Malta,  for  I 
tnipefully  trust  that  the  evasgclical  iofluenues  whiuh  axe  being 
brought  to  heat  upon  it,  together  with  a  wider  dlatribution  of 
God'a  holy  Word,  will,  under  the  Divine  blcMing,  ultimately, 
produce  a  aalijtary  change. 

Tliia  ielaud,  with  other  of  our  colonial  possessions,  may  bars  i 
been  committed  to  our  trust  in  the  wise  arrangements  of  Prim- 
dunce,  not  to  be  held  aa  mere  appanages  of  the  British  empira 
— dazzling  gems  iu  the  crown  of  our  beloved  Queen — ^but  to  be 
regarded  as  sacred  deposits,  to  be  missionarised  and  indoctrin- 
ated with  the  pure  Word  of  God,  and  thus  become  bright 
oud  precious  jewels  in  the  imperial  diadem  of  King  Messiah. 

Our  mission  as  a  Christian  peojile,  wielding  the  trident 
of  the  ocean,  is  to  send  ner  all  the  world  and  among  tha 
islets  of  the  sea  the  heralds  of  tnlvation,  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,  and  cndetkTotu 
to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on  every  knd  whither  commer- 
cial entwprise  or  British  shipping  transports  our  flag.  To  fail , 
or  falter  in  this  cnterjirize  is  not  only  to  inflict  a  wrong  upon 
the  heathen,  fant  to  commit  a  crime  against  them  and  against 
ourselves,  for  is  it  not  written  :  tUato  whom  much  is  give% 
of  them  mach  will  bo  required )" 

The  storm   which  we  had  to  encounter  these  lost  two 

days,  baa  been  ei|uaUy  felt  by  the  liipoa  on  her    voyag« 

d  from  Southampton  ;  so  that  instead  of  reaching  Malta 

3  us,  as  expected,  we  have  had  to  wait  a  night  for  hex 

lL     This  delay  enabled  the  passengers  of  the  Engine  to 

I  the  town  and  its  environs,  the  overland  or  MarseillM 
steamer  generally  remaining  only  two  or  three  hours  for  coal- 
ing, BO  that  the  adage  still  holds  true,  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  IhaL 
blows  nobody  good." 

Malta,  like  some  other  islands  and  principalities,  has  had 
in  its  4ay  many  masters,  from  this  time  of  tha  early  Piiisnl- 
cians  until  now.  Vandals,  Goths,  Sicilians,  and  Saraceni. 
overran  it,  until  it  became  the  property  of  the  Knights  Ho* 
pitiiUers  of  Jerusalem  In  15:i2,  when  they  were  driven  from 
llbodes,  and  it  at  last  su^^ende^(^d  to  the  French,  under  Mapa- 
/eotil.,  la  2798.    It  was  finally  coded  to  Great  firitain  iu  ItJUO. 
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Wednetdag,  16th   Mm-ek. — This  is  another  lovely  mom- 
fag,  and  aauii  after  rising  I  perceived  that  the  Ripon  bad 
in  during  the  iiigbt,  having,  aa  I  afterwards  leorna], 
lI  much  from  the  gale.     Seven  out  of  ten  horaeB,  whTSi 
I  wcm  bebg  conveyed  to  Hia  Highness  the  Vicerej  of  Egypt, 
liVcr*  Inet ;  a  f&ct  that  tella  the  extreme  severity  of  the  lost 
I  twu  days'  stonn.     We  leave  Malta ;  the  Ripon  is  to  sail  five 
IB  after  us.     AU  oil  board  are  well  and  cheerfnl.     I  be- 
e  aet)uaiiited  to-day,  with  a  commander  in  Her  Majesty's 
y,  whom  conversation  and  intelligence  delight  me  exceed- 
igly.     It  gratified  me  to  learn  that  he  has  for  some  years 
eommnnded  his  ship  on  a  system  of  discipline  entirely  based 
It  Christian  principles :  allowing  his  crew  daily,  in  turns, 
1  on  shore,  and  holding  every  evening  a  meeting  for 
If  in  his  own  cabin,  which  he  tells  me  is  generally  well  at- 
tmded.     8wuring  and  intoxication  are  bauiahcd  from  among 
I  men,  audf^  a  natural  sequence,  punishment  is  compaT&- 
vely  unknown.     I  listened  with  nniningled  pleasure  to  this 
'  «!,  but  have  not  to  le^im  fur  the  first  time  that  there  are 
y  God  fearing  men  in  the  army  and  navy,  as  tijiifn  two  or 
e  occaMDns  I  have  lieen  privileged,  as  a  ciergyman  of  the 
i^lished  Church  of  ScatUnd,  to  conduct  religious  services 
■  eunp  at  Aidershot,  irhere  I  found  several  pious  and 
m1  worshippers  both  tn  command  and  in  the  ranks.    Still, 
t  confess  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  of  pergonal 
n,  much  leis  of  duly  oiganised  and  devotional  services 
maiutained    on    the    quarter-deck    and   in    the    chief 
ot  a  man-of-war.     Full  many  may  there  be  of  O  >A'i 
a  ones  thiis   discoverable    in  situations  and  posts,  to 
n  thinking,  the  most  unlikely  to  promote  spiiitual  well- 
ing and  scriptiiml  eomformity,  and  in  respect  of  whom  it  may 
nod  that  neither  the  wnrld  nor  the  Church  knows  anything 
irhatever.    Truly,  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  there  :nay  bo 
"  I  nt  devout  but  obacnre  worship]>ers  wlm  have  ti-it 
1  the  kaoe  to  Baal,  nor  part^iken  of  the  sins  current 
g  llieir  coinradea  and  cmnpatriota." 
_  undas,  \lth  March. — Another  beautiful  morning  at  sea, 

with  jwst  enough  of  wind  to  ripple  the  surface  of  the  watt-r, 
koep  the  uils  fall,  and  the  skip's  head  steady,  Vfe  u.t«  uqin 
*  1  KJagv  xix.  10-lS. 
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cnii»ng  along  the  coaat  of  Africa,  but  no  land  is  virable. 
About  11  A.H.,  our  attentioQ  is  drawn  to  n  long  line  of 
SBoke  just  above  the  horizon,  and  coDJucture  becomes  lifu; 
ft  at  sea,  wlierc  there  is  little  to  break  the  nionotoiiy,  a  smaff 
matter  rises  to  importance,  A  ahJit,  which  proves  to  bo  a 
steamer,  is  descried,  and  liea  directly  in  o«r  tract  She  is 
in  distress,  says  one,  while  another  pronounces  her  a  man-of- 
war.  This  last  surmise  proves  correct,  but  what  she  con  want, 
QT  what  she  is  wiuting  for,  becomes  a  question.  We  ateara 
close  np  Ui  her  stern,  for,  iite  an  armed  aentinel  i 
liighwiiy  of  the  ocean,  she  keeps  her  position,  and  we  have 
to  jpvu  way.  In  social  iife,  as  well  as  at  sea,  the  weak 
and  unarmed  guncrally  go  to  tlie  wall.  Uur  caplain  hails 
her  to  inquire  whether  anything  is  wonted,  and  oa  ■' 
answered  in  rather  a  gruff  voice,  we  speed  onward.  Thia 
litde  episode,  trilling  in  itself,  is  ucverthelau  a  godsend. 
since  it  fnmiahes  our  loungers  with  a  anbjecr  for  converf 
tioD  till  bedtime. 

Friday,  I8th  Marrh. — The  wind  has  veered  round  a  [loin^ 
and  bloWs  rather  fresh,  but  our  good  ship  goes  all  the  steadier 
fur  having  her  Raihi  well  filled.  The  captain's  eye  twinkles 
with  pleasure,  and  the  chief  engineer  gives  manifest  tokens  of 
delight  aa  the  Euxinx  dashes  and  dances  over  the  undulatmg 
waters.  Hundreds  of  porpoises  are  gamboling  and  tumbling 
about  on  both  aides  of  us ;  dolphins,  too,  in  great  numbers 
are  darting  and  playing,  showing  their  silvery  sides  and  rmn- 
bow-coloured  backs  exuberant  with  fiimy  life,  and  appearing 
at  though  they  had  nothing  in  view  but  our  gratification. 
For  a  day  or  two  past  a  peculiar  earnestness  has  been  notice- 
able in  one  couple  amongst  my  fellow-passengers,  for  which  at 
first  there  was  no  accounting.  They  seemed  to  have  some  i 
weighty  concern  on  hand,  which  neither  brooks  delay  i 
admits  of  intervention.  Every  spare  moment  from  "early  ' 
moni  till  dewy  eve,"  and  often,  I  believe,  until  far  into  the 
night,  is  devoted  to  the  interchange  of  opinion  upon  a  matter 
which  does  not  aa  yet  approach  the  coulinea  of  settlement. 
The  problem  is,  however,  solved,  for  la  voi/offrurt  are  a  newly- 
wodded  pair  on  their  way  to  their  new  home  in  some  distant 
colony.  How  affectionately  they  look  into  tach  ollier's  eyes,  , 
««£/  to  bow  maoy  phases  do  they  embody  the  purpose  of  J 
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li^ng  in  and  for  each  other  !     May  He  who  in  His  providence 
brought  them  together,  crown  their  wedded  life  with  happiest 
joy  !     I  go  down  to  my  cabin  half  sad  with  the  reflection  that       •>"  ,* 
I  am  for  the  present  alone  in  this  wide,  wide  world — '^cdera       ]^ 

Saturday,  19th  If  arch, — Another  delightful  morning.  All 
on  board  in  good  health ;  our  course  east  by  south.  A  ship 
is  seen  creeping  lazily  along  the  African  shore,  but  from  the 
distance  and  haze  we  cannot  make  her  out  The  Euxine  is 
steaming  at  the  rate  of  ten  and  a  half  knots  an  hour,  having 
yesterday  run  266  miles.  The  spirits  of  the  passengers  are 
buoyant,  and  bets  are  being  laid  about  the  time  of  our 
«TivaL  The  younger  men,  especially  those  on  their  way  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  are  full  of  hope ;  some,  it  may  be, 
big  with  expectancy  of  fortune — fsune  and  happiness  looming 
lai^lj  in  tj|M  distance.  Plans  are  proposed,  and  arrange- 
ments made,  in  the  sanguine  confidence  of  being  spared 
to  return  home  to  rejoin  those  they  hold  dear,  and  of  spending 
the  even-tide  of  life  amid  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  a  well- 
earned  competence,  and  other  things  that  should  accompany 
old  age — loving  associates  and  troops  of  friends.  "  Man  pro- 
poses, but  God  disposes."  Who  among  us  going  forth  this 
morning  may  ever  return,  or  if  we  do,  imder  what  circum- 
stances of  health,  wealth,  or  reputation  ? 

Land  is  now  visible,  and  with  every  advancing  minute  it  is 
more  and  more  clearly  seen,  rising,  as  it  were,  from  out  of  its 
watery  bed.  We  steam  straight  into  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
and  cast  anchor  at  6.30  p.m.  Thanks  be  unto  God  our  pre- 
server! 
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Thk  first  view  of  the  port  and  city  of  Alexandria  Ja  rather 
prepoascBsing.  Althcmgh  lying  low,  the  sandhills  eeem  to 
fonn  a  background,  and  the  iit-w  harbour  into  which  we  enter 
is  enpacioua.  The  city  follows  the  tmy  in  its  wndings,  while 
upon  the  shore  there  stands  a  Urge  and  handsonie  pabce,  ad- 
joining  whidi,  as  I  am  informed,  i»  the  harem.  The  tiumbei 
of  lof^  dwellings  facing  the  beach,  the  crowds  of  shipping,  and 
the  lighthouse,  form  an  interesting  eoap-d'ail  well  worthy  of 
being  noticed  by  a  stranger. 

Scarcely  is  the  good  ship  at  anchor  before  a  ragged  and 
motley  gang  of  forty  or  fifty  barele^cd  labourers  cUmb  on 
board.  Such  a  group,  dres^d — if  one  may  bo  pervert  the 
term — ^with  shawls,  turbans,  and  indescribable  nether  gar- 
ments such  as  no  aitiat  has  ever  yet  portrayed.  Among 
them  are  strong,  muacular  young  fellows,  and  some  old  gray- 
headed  men  with  corporations  of  the  true  aldcrmanic  type.  As 
a  class,  they  seem  us  unskilled  in  labour  as  they  are  averse  to 
exertion ;  fifteen  or  twenty  haul  at  a  rope  that  four  Euro- 
peans could  miiuage  easily,  singing  "Ja-Ic-la,"  and  keeping 
time  with  their  feet  in  rude  harmony.  With  this  sound 
ringing  in  my  ears  I  go  down  to  my  berth,  and  sleep  aoandly 
amidst  all  their  outlandish  clatter. 

Sit7tdai/,  2Qlh  March. — A  feeling  of  dulncss  and  sadness 
conies  over  mo  this  morning,  perhaps  on  account  of  parting 
with  the  officers  and  passengers  whose  society  I  have  enjoyed 
30  much,  and  by  whom  1  have  been  most  courteously  Ircitted, 
and  perhaps  from  being  about  to  launch  among  a  strange  people 
a/  whose  iangaaga  I  know  not  a  syllable,  and  who  it  is  said 
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t  niOBt  nnmereifuUy  if  they  only  have  an  fipportnnity  for 

I  tbo  ciercise  nf  thdr  <niiming.     Bidding  adieu  to  tbc  cA[itata 

I  ,«nd  dtlicen  of  the  steamer,  I  leave  with  my  laggage  and  go 

1  uhore  under  the  eare  of  a  dragomun.      On  arriving  at  the 

'  dstdin-houae  every  tnink  and  package  ia  Bcrupnloualy  ci- 

[  »mined,  and   a   box  of  dry  plates  exiwsed   in  a  way  tbat 

I  no  pJiotographi'r  would  wish  to  st-e  adopted  a  second  time  ; — 

L  need  I  say  they  are  hopelessly  npoUed )    My  dragoman  aaaames 

L  authority  over  me  ui  Ihoogh  I  were  a  child,  hires  a  carriage  and 

air  to  convey  ue  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  where,  on  alight- 

ig,  I  am  received  by  four  waiters  en  gi-andt  tenue,  and  find 

L«  oomfortalile  bedroom  looking  out  upon  the  sea.      Giving 

Lmy  major-domo  a  half-sovcTeign  to  pay  the  cairiage,  1  see  no 

I  mora  of  him  tilt  next  day.     When  he  reappesrs,  I  hint  that 

"lere  might  be  aome  change  due  to  mc,  but  I  am  mistaken, 

T  he  gives  me  to  understand  that  the  hire  of  the  carriage 

d  Uie  jireserue  of  the  four  waiters  are  only  partly  paid  for, 

d  that  lie  requin-s  as  mnch  more  to  settle  the  little  aflnir. 

[  Although  a  man  of  ]ieace,  I  nm  fairly  provoked  by  this  attempt 

I  at  extorliiun,  and  thereupon  threaten  to  accelerate  his  descent 

■  down  the  ftaircasc  if  lie  does  not  take  hia  departure  and  show 

Iftimsclf  no  more  during  the  remainder  of  my  sojourn. 

'  Qsious  to  ace  the  town,  (dinner  hour  being  seven  o'clock,)! 

y  oat,  and  am  certainly  astoniahed  with  the  ever^hifting 

a  which  crowd  and  fill  the  streets ;  the  dresses  so  strange 

iking,  of  every  colour — yellow,  green,  crimson,  and  blue; 

e  mnlw  more  gaudily  and  flauntiiy  attired  than  the  females, 

eir  jacketH  neatly  t:mbrtiidered,  white  trousers,   variously 

nrod  sashes,  their  head  gear,  turban,  fez.  or  handkerchief; 

r  idioes,  that  is,  those  who  wear  any,  red  or  purple ;  their 

plexions  ranging  from  the  deepest  ebony  to  almost  white. 

ly  among  the  men  have  fine  delicate  features,  whilst  the 

le  and  lips  of  the  negro  are  not  unfrequent.     The  women, 

[eaat  those  uncovered,  are  far  from  what  we  understand  by 

His  teta  beautiful.    Few  of  the  ladies  of  Egypt  wear  stockings 

pr  tocks^  but  chiefly  yellow  bootti,  with  red  moroccn  overshoes, 

iirUdi  t^^  aasuroe  whenever  they  atq>  from  off  the  divan, 

'  aoBiellmcs,  when  going  out.  they  perch  themselves  on 

h  wnodoi  clogs.     \Vhen  a  huiy  intends  promenadm^  XVb 

t,^anrfiaMc  j/ha^  she  aeaia,  ia  additiuu  to  tbe  Vq-4oqi 
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dresa,  a  large  loose  gown  called  a  "tob,"  tlie  sleeves  of  whioli 
hang  the  same  depth  as  the  gown.  If  madaiue  bi^longs  to  the 
better  class  there  is  thrown  over  this  garment  a  large  black 
Bilk  GQvelope  called  a  "harbarah,"  which,  with  the  unmarried 
ladies,  is  of  a  white  colour,  but  among  the  poorer  only 
calico.  Most  of  the  fair  sei  wear  a  face-clutU  of  black  or 
while  crape  hanging  to  the  kneeg ;  this  is  called  by  the  natives 
a  "burko;"  the  upper  part  of  it  is  often  ornamented  with  false 
pearls,  amall  gold  coins,  and  other  little  tiat-shaped  ornaments 
of  the  same  metal ;  sometimes  with  a  coral  bead  and  a  small 
gold  coin  beneath,  but  more  frequently  with  tasaelB  of  brass 
attached  to  the  comers  ;  others  wear  a  square  ailk  handker- 
ctiief  with  red  and  yellow  border  diagonally  tied  with  a  single 
knot  behind,  and  entwined  round  the  head  so  as  to  conceal  all 
the  face.  All,  without  distinction,  wear  bracelets  of  silver,  glass, 
or  some  other  material ;  finger  rings  are  not  only  worn  but 
are  common  to  both  sexes  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  The 
donkey  boys  form  a  class  eui  generit,  and  a  large  one  It  is,  of 
Uear-eyed  individuals,  whose  dress  consists  merely  of  a  linen 
or  cotton  shirt  or  blue  gown  called  a  "  zaaboos,"  open  ixom  the 
neck  nearly  to  the  waist,  with  wide  sleeves.  Their  leet  and 
legs  ore  bare,  and  the  whole  person  ia  unwashed — sharp,  how- 
ever, as  a  London  street  Arab  or  a  gamin-de-Paria. 

Bustle,  confusion,  crowds,  and  noise  is  the  order  of  life 
in  these  narrow  lanes,  wliich  are  irequently  blocked  up 
by  camels,  asses,  and  mules ;  the  flying  footmen  with  flow- 
ing anow-white  robes  mingle  their  Bhont  of  "yemeenak!" 
"ahimalak!"  "nigink!"  or  "sakiu!" — that  is,  to  the  left, 
right,  thy  foot,  or  take  care — to  the  crowds  to  clear  the 
way;  while  the  Viceroy's  functionaries  with  their  splendid 
costumes,  soldiers,  Bedueen,  Turks,  negroes,  workmen  in 
their  shops  and  stalls,  ^'edding  and  funeral  processiotiists, 
form  a  picture  that  would  baffle  a  painters  aktll,  and 
altogether  surpasses  my  poor  powere  of  description,  having 
more  the  eifect  of  a  phantasmagoria  or  a  vision,  than  any 
scene  of  a  sober  reality.  Nothing  so  disgusts  and  annoys  the 
tourist  aa  the  ubiquitous  and  multitudinous  presence  of  one 
of  the  ancient  plagues,  which  has  never  left  the  country  since 
the  time  of  Moses.  Every  article  of  food  is  literally  black 
iFith  fiie^  that  respect  neither  person  nor  place,  swaxming  on. 
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■  ^«  brcAd, — which  ia  uot  niililEe  Scottish  oatmeal  bannocks  or 
l«Ltf«, — clushning  m  the  Gho|>3  aud  houses,  or  on  the  stulls, 
I  when  it  is  exposed  for  sale,  riotitig  among  the  sweets,  hnm. 

■  flsU,   aiud  sugar-cane.      Children    astride   on   their  mothers' 

*iuuh]ere, — that  being  the  mode  in  which  they  are  usually 
*  il, — and  babies  in  their  mothers'  lap  have  their  eyes, 
Dstrils,  and  mouths  choked  up  with  these  abominatiuns, 
D  some  cases  old  people  have  their  eyes  partially  destroyed, 
}  said,  to  the  dust  and  heated  sand,  but  I  believe 
■  to  the  fiies.  Dirt  reigns  supreme  among  the  great 
a  of  the  population,  for  although  aoap  may  be  eipenaive, 
r  is  jileutiful ;  but  cleanliness,  like  godliness,  seems  as 
it  anstndiud  aud  unknown.  Labour  and  the  meoiu  of  sub- 
m  easily  iittainable  ;  for,  although  many  ore 
td,  yet  their  appearance  justifies  a  belief  in  their  being 
fed,  while  probably  one-fifth  ore  also  well  dressed. 
■ny  wear  expensive  ornaments;  but  not  being  able  from 
J  peculiarity  of  costume  to  distinguish  their  creed  and  na^ 
mn^ty,  I  must,  till  better  acquainted,  regard  them  fii  ffrtt 
*  Egyptians. 
This,  then,  is  the  East  of  which  I  have  heard  aud  read  so 
rach,  this  the  home  of  the  Pharaolis— a  very  storehouse  of 
^Vhat  nation  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  this 
ntoiy  aud  people,  presenting  at  oneglmue  a  graphic  epitome 
~*ie  world's  annals  I  Many  have  been  thy  masters  and  great 
w  internuKture  of  thy  races,  thou  mysterious  cradle  of  a  bygone 
aation !  Within  thy  borders  I  still  see  poverty  and  riches, 
;  fertility,  and  barren  sands,  thou  birthplace  of  the 
I,  and  morals !  Here  Pythagoras  studied  and  Plato 
Ipjoumod  cro  Greece  was  more  than  cradled  or  Romulus  bom  ; 
it  And  centre  of  grand  events,  both  sacred  and  profane. 
rbere,  it  maybe  asked,  is  now  thine  ancient  gloiy  I  where,  O 
ir-£»med  Alexandria,  are  thy  600,000  inhabitants,  thy  baths, 
".  theatres,  thy  once-splendid  library!  where  thy  CViptic 
»  and  Christian  bishops )  In  respect  of  antiquity,  what 
be  compared  unto  thoel  for  long  before  the  era  of 
Q  records  the  Kcnith  of  thy  grandeur  culminated  and  thy 
J  eonunenced.  In  olden  days  thou  wert  the  land  of 
kIo  and  mystery,  Within  thy  borders  the  Eternal  disvW^'^ 
s  oif  His  power,  and  Irom  out  thy  coit&ue&  Icb.a'o^v 
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"called  Hie  Son,"  delivering  Israel  His  ciiosen  from 
age  by  tlte  hnnd  oi  Moaca  aiid  Auron.  The  shore  upon  vhieh  I 
ait,  and  the  aea  that  now  laves  the  foundation  of  this  build' 
ing,  have  sucwsdvely  acknowledged  the  Pharaohs,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Turks,  and  the  Cnisadeis. 
The  coast  line  is  strewn  with  nieraDrials  of  the  mighty  post,  tmd 
some  of  those  inland  ruins  which  attract  so  many  tu  ponder 
over  their  nsea  and  msrvel  nt  their  size,  may  be  the  handi- 
work of  God's  ancient  people.  Wondrous  country  indeefl 
thou  iirtl  and  whnt  shall  yet  be  thy  eventual  destiny  is  only 
known  to  Him  who  has  degraded  tlvee  to  the  demerit  of  being 
the  "  basest  of  kingdoms." 

Monday,  31jrf. — I  hftve  slept  my  first  niglit  in  Egypt  and 
under  mosquito  curtains.  Nothing  disturbed  me  exce()t  some 
wakeful  bantam  cocks  thnt  began  to  crow  at  10  p.m.,  and  now 
at  7.30  A.M.  are  as  vociferous  as  ever.  The  spiirrowa,  too, 
twitter  as  impudently  us  in  the  homesteads  of  England,  while 
the  snn  shining  in  his  moniing  strength  looks  like  a  huge 
^be  of  fire.  The  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  heat  already  be- 
comes oppressive.  Jly  Arnb  attendant,  Mohammed,  has,  after 
much  gabble  and  gesticulation,  taken  awny  my  two  boxes  on 
his  head  to  have  locks  and  keys  fitted  to  them.  On  his  re- 
turn I  sbnll  be  able  to  judge  how  fiir  I  can  approve  the  skill 
of  BD  Egyptian  mechanic,  and  may  probably  learn  something 
of  a  tradesman's  price  and  profit  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Break^t  is  only  a  mere  form, — tiffin,  as  in  India,  being  tlia 
first  principal  meal  of  the  (lay.  Being  anxious  to  do  a 
little  work,  I  am  given  to  understand  upon  asking  for  tools, 
that  (although  this  is  a  large  hotel)  there  is  neither  ficrew' 
driver,  hammer,  nor  bradawl  to  be  foimd  witbiu  the  area  of 
tlie  establishment.  Sending  out  for  three  nails,  Mohammed 
brings  five,  charging  me  sixpence,  and  expecting  a  bakhshUh. 
The  Alexandrians  have  a  strange  mode  of  watering  the  streets; 
^  a  strong  fellow  with  a  bag  on  his  back  goes  to  a  tap,  turning 
on  the  water  into  a  sldn  tanned  with  tJie  hair  on ;  when  this 
is  filled  he  swings  it  round  and  marches  on  his  way  distribut- 
ing the  fluid  by  opening  or  pressing  his  fingers  agiuust  the 
orific*,  and  effectively  throws  a  jet  of  water  ftom  one  side  to 
the  oilier  of  a  street.  We,  with  mechanical  appliances,  may 
Jeugh  M  tiua  priiaitivB  procedure,  but  the  end  in 
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korongfaly  accompliahcd,  and  ot  a  rate  nliich  fw  chcspnesB 
roiiid   astonuh    «om«    of    our   inetrojKilitiui    vestiy   boards. 
ing  this  niuniing  upon  the  Itev.  &(r  Vtile,  chn^iLiiu  and 
intciulent  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Ui^ion  to  the  Jews, 
It  kindlj  roccircd  both  bj*  himself  and  Lis  hidy.     I  «ft«r- 
a  go  with  him  tn  viail  the  girls'  school,  where  there  an 
t  frrm  fort;  to  fiftjr  pupils—Jews,  Greeks,  and  Italtuu 
f  whom  are  daily  instructed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures; 
C  nlso  the  advaotage  of  efficient  teachen,     The  teeB 
;  about  a  napoleon  ]ier  month.     little  ia  apporeotly 
^  a  the  way  of  plain  wwing  and  embroidery,  but,  as  at 

lioine,  the  usefnl  is  subordinated  to  the  ornamental.  1  exa- 
mined the  ^Is  by  hearing  tliem  read  in  English  and  Italian; 
the  aame  passage  being  tron8lat«d  and  re-translated  with  a 
proficiency  that  reflectit  credit  upon  teachers  and  taught, 
k  In  the  oldert  part  uf  the  city,  an  op^iortunity  was  afforded 
Hlto  of  seeing  the  Egyptians  in  their  ordinary  attire  and 
Bteiyday  employments.  The  tailors  in  their  mode  of  aittiDg 
Bpd  Mwing  resemble  their  confrere*  in  England,  and  the 
^■Bie  mnark  applies  to  the  sons  of  St  Crispia  A  ciibbler'a 
Hk^  or  stall  in  the  East  is  generally  a  Tery  simple  affair,  work 
^hng  done  m  any  odd  comer  in  the  open  air,  nnder  an  old 
^Bftbrella,  Mid  frequently  npon  the  pavement,  I  am  mneh 
^■ierast«d  with  the  umplicity  and  efficieucy  of  a  blikcbsmith'a 
^■lUuWB,  seemingly  a  dog's  aldn  sewed  up  and  fnatciied  upon 
^Ki>  ttarmw  biumis,  which  a  boy  or  workman  by  the  deii«r- 
Hu  imuiipulation  of  one  hand  opens  or  abuts  to  suit  the  blust. 
^Bl  another  place  a  man  is  winding  yam  in  a  booth,  doubling 
Jpid  tboD  twisting  it ;  he,  however,  uses  neither  reel  nor 
Hlrist^ra,  bat  holding  aoine  of  the  spills  in  his  tot*,  with  three 
^fc  four  sticks  fastened  at  one  end,  twirls  them  with  his  fingen. 
Hi  we  may  auppoiie  was  done  before  the  Deluge.  Stilt  pursuing 
^■nr  rateanhes.  I  enter  into  a  narrow  kne,  on  both  sides  of 
^Htich  are  istalls  for  money  changers,  moat  of  whom  are  Jews 
^B-  Greeks.  Each  of  these  personages  eita  with  his  little  box 
^H^dG  him  ready  to  recdve  custumers.  The  moneys  are 
^batm.  bashalica,  silver  dollare,  and  gold  lira  ;  yrcnch  money 
^■Englisll  gold  being  readily  taken  or  exchanged.  Indeed,  thera 
^■no  Uek  of  that  commodity  which  seta  half  ihe  wniVd  luaA. 
^^^^^eem  to  be  the  chief  customer^  and  while  oVteemo^ 
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this  novel  traffic  and  other  occupations  of  a  similar  chandovl 
I  notice  that  many  appear  to  be  near-sighted,  for  whether  e: 
aininiug  money  or  fabrics,  everything  is  held  close  to  the  face. 
QreAl  numbers  have  loat  an  eye,  while  others  arc  altogether 
blind.     It  is  no  uncommon  thmg,  it  is  said,  for  a  mother  to 
destroy  a  male  child's  eyesight,  iu  order  to  prevent  his  being   | 
conscripted  for  a  soldier.     This  nmy  be  one  of  the  cauxex  for 
blindness ;  but,  as  already  stated,  dust,  fine  sand,  the  sun-glare, 
and  dirt — lAA  to  speak  of  the  plague  of  flies— arc  sufficient  to 
produce  nut  only  ophthalmia,  but  total  loss  of  vision.     Num- 
bers of  al  frtnta  sctibes  are  tji  be  seen, — any  comer  in  tlio 
vicinity  of  a  thoroughfare  serving  them  for  an  office.     Some- 
times located  under  an  old  sack  suspended  upon  a  bamboo,    i 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  awning,  although  not  larger  than  an  j 
umbrella,  they  squat  with  some  coarse  paper,  ink,  and  a  case  of 
reeds  before  them,  prepared  to  write  petitions,  friendly  epistles, 
or  love  leltei-B.     There  is  apparently  no  lack  of  business,  the 
employers  being  chiefly  of  the  gentler  sex, — I  dare  not  say  fair, 
for  many  of  them  are  aa  dark  as  ebony, — jet  within  these 
black  and  plain  forms  tliere  are  pulses  thrilling  with  emotion,    i 
hearts  beating  high  with  generousaffecttonandall  thefondneas 
of  a  woman's  love.     The  streets  of  Alexandria  are  narrow,  and 
rendered  narrower  from  the  projecting  balconies  and  latticed 
windows,  which  in   many  cases    overlap  each  other.      The 
houses  in  the  European  quart.er  and  round  the  grand  aqmire 
are  hirge  and   lofty,    being    built  much    after    the   Prench 
and  £Minbi)rgh  plan — in  flats,  occupied  by  separate  families 
in  suites  of  apartments,  and  entered  by  a  puhUc  passage. 

In  general,  the  dwellings  are  well  lighted  from  the  roof, 
the  ceilings  being  from  ten  to  twelve  foet  high,  the  rooma 
large  and  airy,  but  the  kitchens  small  and  dork ;  the  floors 
are  of  brick  or  stone ;    there   is   no    chinmey  pla(«,  hut  a 
hearth,   such  as  1  have  witnessed  in  Norway,  whereupon  a  , 
little  charcoal  is  laid,  and  uhen  required  for  cooking  or  other 
purposes,  fanned  into  a  flame.     Pots  and  pans  are  little  used, 
but  a  delf  dish,  which  from  my  experience  of  the  cookoty   j 
docs  excellently,  is  employed  in  their  place.     The  roofs  of  the  | 
houses  are  flat,  aud  serve  the  same  puqiose  as  a  yard  with  us — 
that  is,  they  constitute  a  play-ground  for  the  children,  and  a 
Jaundrf  where  lines  can  be  washed  aud  dried  for  the  family. 
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i  the  dwellings  of  the  higlier  clasaes,  European  customs, 

ibita,  aad  uti'usits  tiro  being  introduced,  miw  easily  obtniii- 

'd  (ruiu  Eiij^ud  or  Fmnce  ut  a  moderate  outlay. 

"'urtJai/,  22d  March. — I  find  in  developing  my  dry  [ilatea 

juhtgntphs  taken  this  morning,  that  from  some  uidaiowu 

!  they  all  turn  out  failures.     Seeing  almost   everybody 

y-riding,    I    proceed  4   la  SaUiam  from  the  Custom- 

U}  "  Cleopatra's  Needle,"  or  the  HcliopolitiWi  obelisk  of 

mm   III.       Tbis   beautiful    shaft    lios    close    to    the 

between  the   EngUsh  church  and  the  eastern   gale ; 

I  chaste,  and  well  proportioned.       The  deeply  chiseled 

tglyiilucs  are  beautifully  executed ;  but  aliw !  time  aud  the 

leiiheric  action  of  centuries  have  nearly  obliterated  many 

0  characters  from  one  aide.  The  donkey-boy,  like  cabmun 
B,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  fare  of  one  shilUiig  for  twenty 
i  ride,  but  his  appeid  for  more  money  is  unavailitig, 
3v.  Messrs  Yule  nnd  Brown  conduct  me  to  a  hei^t 

md  the  town,  whence  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  and  the  spot 
e  Abercrombio  fell  are  clearly  visible.  The  large  house 
J  my  hotel  was,  I  am  told,  the  residence  of  Lord 
a  during  his  stay  in  Alexandria.  Spread  out  before  me 
e  greater  part  of  the  modem  city,  which  is  built  upon 

1  wu  formerly  the  Island  of  Pharos,  once  celebrated  for 
thnuse.    locluding  the  dyke  which  connected  the  island 

li  the  mainland,  the  elevation  itself  is  said  to  be  the  dibrU 
' '  B  andent  city.  The  surface  is  broken  by  subterranean 
■  and  crevices,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  tomba, 
1  by  others  water  cisterns.  Here  there  are  hundreds  of 
"jr  little  lizards  which  run  over  the  stones  and  up  the  rocks 

0  many  mice.  1  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  distance  of  the 
"  Mareotes,"  and  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  sea, 
^li  which  ships  are  at  this  moment  sailing.     Who  could 

1  upon  this  vantage  ground,  looking  back  on  the  past, 
a  knowledge  of  the  present  aud  anticipating  the  future, 
xit  feeling  that  he  was  treading  on  the  drift  of  ages  ?     It 

a  ecdd  that  the  dust  of  Alexander  "  stopped  a  buug- 
'  and  it  is  highly  probable,  as  his  body  was  interred  in 
r,  that  here  in  this  mount  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious 
D  Kpose. 
Afougi  tie  gatea,  eToaBmg  tile  fosse,  ♦■"'^  ^lUttUj^ 
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the  open  ccmntiy,  we  come  upon  a  party  of  real 
not  uiilike  an  encampment  of  gipsdes  in  England,  witli 
addition  of  black  h^rcloth  tents  and  flocka.  Bold  t 
of  the  desert,  I  greet  yon  on  this  my  first  aci^uaiatann 
with  your  order  !  The  Arabs  may  be  divided  into  two  claMes 
— those  who  inhabit  towns,  and  those  who  roam  the  countiy ; 
the  latter  are  as  different  from  the  former  as  if  they  were 
two  distinct  races.  The  pure  Bedueen  never  reside  withij 
walls,  but  have  ever  been  r  nomadic  people,  pastoral  in  their 
occupations,  wandering  with  their  flocks  and  tents  from  plain- 
to  plain  and  valley  to  valley,  wherever  there  is  pasturage  ob- 
tainable ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  oramid  the  plains  of  Fa!e^ 
tine.  They  observe,  almost  without  change,  the  cnstoms  tai£ 
manners  of  their  ancestors  since  the  days  of  the  patriarDfa- 
Abraham  and  their  "  father"  Ishmacl ;  looking  down  witk> 
prond  disdnon  on  dwellers  in  town  or  city,  believing  a  pastoral 
or  nomade  life  essentia!  to  independence  and  freedom,  They 
are  taught  to  regard  all  persons  coniined  within  walls  as  slaves. 
nor  luiTc  tiiey  a  liigher  opinion  of  the  husbandman,  for,  to 
their  thinking,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  beneath  the  dig^- 
nity  of  a  son  of  the  desert.  Their  wealth,  like  that  of  theie 
progenitors,  consists  in  herds  of  camels,  horses,  asses,  and 
goats,  together  with  a  few  sheep.  They  are  not  averse  to 
plunder,  should  an  unprotected  traveller  or  au  unescorted  car»- 
van  fall  in  their  way,  or  should  the  bakhshish  offered  prova 
unequal  in  amonnt  to  what  was  promised  or  expected. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  historic  races,  1  catch  a  glimpsB 
of  the  graceful  palt%  with  its  waving  fem-like  fronds.  Alto* 
gether  apart  from  its  commercial  value,  and  its  association 
with  sacred  history,  this  forms  a  pieasbg  and  graceful  object, 
as  it  waves  its  feathery  branches  on  the  verge  of  the  horison, 
whether  isolated  or  in  groups,  adding  greatly  to  the  oriental 
aspect  of  the  scenery.  It  is,  however,  not  only  elegant  in  ap-, 
pearance,  but  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  forest  trees,  its  wood 
being  wrought  into  an  infinity  of  domestic  utensils,  Fun^ 
and  mafjliet  hnskots  are  manufactured  from  its  bark,  as  also 
brooma  and  mats,  whilst  its  twisted  fibre  yields  pretty  well  all 
the  material  fur  cordage,  from  twine  to  cable,  used  ' 
try.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  date-palm  in  a  nutritions  diet,  while  thft 
oj/is  largely  exp<ate6.     Another  product  of  this  re^on  is  thq 
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fftctos  or  prickly  pear,  which  rangea  from  ton  to  twelve  feet 
in  height,  and  id  utilised  tnti)  luitanil  fences.  Quitting  the 
paha  grove  and  passing  thniugh  an  avenue  of  lubbak-trees, 
wc  &ntVB  at  a  largo  Turkish  cemeteiy,  literally  covered  with 
gnivo  atones,  and  lying  close  under  the  shadow  of  "  Fompc/a 
Pillar."  Tbia  nia^ulicent  obelisk  is  aixty-Gve  feet  high ;  the 
pedestal  and  shaft  are  composed  of  single  masses  of  granite  ; 
"  '*  D  fluted  capital  Las  auflered  eeverely  from  the  ravages  of 
e.  I  walked  home  musing  upon  the  departed  greatness 
t  nation  that  forgot  Ood,  and  gave  itself  up  to  idolatry, 
lich,  like  a  curse,  still  hangs  in  a  pall-like  sliroud  upon  it. 

'ill,  23il  March. — Left  my  hotel  at  7   a.m.,  and 

1  a  donkey  to  the  railway  Btatiou,  which  is  a  conuder- 

>  distance   from  this  side  of  tho  city,  where,  having  no 

U  change  to  pay  the  ragged  driver,  I  am  obUgcd  to  tmst 

It  napoleon.     As  there  may  be  some  risk  attending 

a  transaction,  I  follow  the  example  set  by  kings  and  emperois 

.e  present  day,  and  take  possession  of  bis  bread-winner  as 

«rial  guarantee,     After  a  short  interval  he  brings  my 

^B,  and  1  release  the  donkey.     On  obtaining  a  ticket  for 

t,  and  presenting  myself  at  the  door  of  the  carriage,  thera 

e  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  seat.     My  fellow-travellers, 

is  moming  amuonting  to  some  hundreds,  are  all  Mohaminedau 

'    '    1  m  roale  to  Uecca  and  llcdiua,  and,  especially  at 

I  season,  fanatically  averse  to  come  into  contact  with  a 

Two  Turka  more  especially,  from  Stomboul,  sedu- 

l  toualy  ahiin  mc,  but  at  Ust  soften  down  and  become  sociable. 

[  The  truu  starts  at  l^ifiO  a.m.,  with  from  se*cu  hundred  to  nine 

k  Anodred  of  these  hai^iis,  men,  women,  and  children,  composed 

it  every  nation,  dreas,  and  complexion.      The  country 

if  Alexandria  ia  as  flat  as  a  billiard  table.     Evidences  of 

e  recent  inundations  are  prosent  to  my  gaze  in  the  shape  of 

d  fields  and  the  injured  railway.     Harvest  is  now  nearly 

d  the  husbandmen  are  busy  in  the  fields.     How  sad 

„JM  a  people  with  so  genial  a  climate,  such  a  rich  and 

kl  soil,  Lving  like  brutes  in  dens  that  cannot  ))e  called 

I,  being  composed  of  a  few  rough  atones  plastered  with 

'd  on  with  their  hands,  for  tools  they  have  none.     Yet 

I  appasrance  there  is  nothing  like  want.     T\\ey  \i^\ft 

y  to  ea^  while  £ifi  iod  dotbing  ore  almost  mmewaaBX^ . 
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Why,  thes,  shmild  they  be  pi^cd,  when  thousiuids  of 
own  cuuntrymen  have  dwellings  little  better  than  tlieire,  and 
who,  it  may  be  added,  are  in  want  of  food,  fuel,  and  raimentt 
Two  of  my  fellow-travellerB  have  gold  wutclii^s,  and  soms 
among  the  seeond-clasa  pwtaengeta  have  silver  ones  ;  these  men, 
1  understand,  nre  small  farmers,  called  "  fellahs." 

Probably  no  part  of  the  civilised  world  has  derived  greater 
ftdnuitages  from  the  AmericAn  war  than  this  couDtiy ;  the  soil, 
clivate,  and  population  being  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
cotCOD.  Witlun  the  last  three  years  the  demand  upon  Egjpt 
for  this  commodity  has  quadrupled  ;  consequently  the/eHahn, 
who  were  formeriy  iu  tngs,  and  almost  reduL-cd  to  serfdom,  are 
now  anmsBlug  wealth.  Frequent  opportimities  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  showing  bow  water  is  drawn  from  the 
canals,  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  This  is  dune 
wnya.  Sometimes  with  an  ass  and  wheel,  as  at  Cariabrooke ; 
a^^ain  by  two  men  with  a  basket  between  them,  lifting  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  level ;  and  i^ain,  the  Persian  wheel,  with 
pitohers  attached  to  the  circumference.  At  length  glorious 
old  Father  Nilus  is  reached  and  crossed;  the  recollection  of 
bygone  events  calls  forth  strong  emotions,  and  arouses  withiit 
inc  Old  Testament  memories.  The  soil  is  amazingly  rich, 
being  deep  and  wholly  nJlavial,  but  the  implements  of  hns- 
bandry  are  as  rude  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Joseph ;  for 
here,  until  very  lately,  improvements  were  unknown.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  accordant  with  philosophy  to  affirm  that  all  inno- 
vations are  gradual  among  an  agricultural  people. 

A  new  phase  of  life  now  becomes  perceptiWe ;  camvrina  of 
camels,  with  Arab  drivers,  pass  along  with  slow  and  measured 
steps,  the  rider  swaying  his  body  with  the  motion  of  these  ships 
of  the  desert — a  severe  and  inconvenient  mode,  it  is  said,  of 
travelling.  We  arrive  at  some  oddly-named  station,  where 
hundreds  of  pilgrims  are  lying  or  squatting  on  the  look-out 
for  the  train.  Here,  too,  are  a  host  of  dealeR  in  comestibles, 
who  sell  three  boiled  eggs  for  a  piastre,  and  a  brass  measure 
of  Nile  .water  for  a  coin  less  than  a  halfpenny,  t  never  tasted 
anything  better,  more  palatable,  or  pleasant  In  the  proximity 
of  the  line,  thousands  of  acres  are  laid  out  for  the  cotton  crop, 
whilst  two  steam  ploughs  belonging  to  the  Viceroy  are  hard  J 
j)C  n-ov±     The  country  is  sprinkled  with  date  or  polm-treea. 
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There  are  also  many  villages,  if  we  can  dignify  with  that  ap- 
pellation an  assemblage  of  mnd  hovels,  with  naked  children 
running  about,  and  women  at  work  undressed  to  the  waist : 
some  of  the  females  are  engaged  with  boys  in  a  canal  collect- 
ing some  species  of  plant.  These  women,  so  far  as  decency  is 
concerned,  might  as  well  have  been  altogether  without  clothing. 
There  is  o^e  feature  worthy  of  remark,  that  each  village, 
however  mean,  has  its  moflque,  and,  I  suppose,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  its  priests,  and  its  stated  times  for  prayers.  The 
women  who  came  under  my  notice  were  very  plain  indeed, 
and,  although  my  standard  of  beauty  is  not  a  high  one, 
they  fell  far  short  of  it  in  every  feature  with  the  exception  of 
their  eyes,  which  are  large,  dark,  and  brilliant.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  men  are  generally  handsome,  showy  in  their  dress, 
and  from  what  I  can  observe  are  quite  irresistible  in  the  esti- 
mation, and  play  sad  havoc  with  the  affections,  of  these  dark- 
skinned  maidens.  Cupid,  it  is  said,  was  bom  in  Greece ;  we 
never  read  or  heard  of  him  dying  there.  Gods  never,  it  is 
supposed,  give  up  the  ghost.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  One 
thing  is  morally  certain ;  his  reign,  to  all  appearance,  is  as 
miiversal,  and  his  sway  as  potent,  to-day  in  Egjrpt,  as  ever 
it  was  of  yore  on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago.  Nay ; 
as  Apollo  has  imprinted  more  ardent  kisses,  tinged  the 
skin  with  darker  hue,  and  raised  the  blood  of  these  dark 
maidens  to  a  higher  temperature  than  those  of  his  native 
isles,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  winged  God  of 
Love  barbs  his  arrows  with  keener  point,  and  feathers  his 
dart  with  more  cruel  intents;  consequently  Love's  pangs 
are  more  severe,  his  wounds  more  virulent  and  tormenting, 
than  similar  shafts  levelled  at  virgins  of  paler  complexion,  and 
inhabitants  of  colder  or  more  northern  climes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THESE  DAYS  IK  THB  CAPITAL  OF  THE  PHARAOHS. 

Caibo  is  reached  at  3.40.  It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that 
there  are  lying  around  the  station  thousands  of  pUgrims  with 
their  families,  pUes  of  bedding,  culinary  and  other  domestic 
utensils,  waiting  the  train  to  take  them  to  Suez  for  ship- 
ment. The  scene  at  Alexandria  is  repeated  here — donkeys, 
pilgrims,  dust,  and  dirt.  ^Mounting  one  of  the  long-eared  tribe, 
I  rode  through  the  press  of  carriages,  pedestrians,  and  stalls 
to  Griffith's  Hotel,  where  I  received  a  cup  of  excellent  coffee 
from  the  hostess,  who,  by  the  by,  speaks  good  English,  and 
then  go  out  to  inspect  the  city.  The  throng  of  people,  dressed  as 
well  as  undressed,  is  amazing,  so  also  is  the  number  of  car- 
riages with  running  footmen,  and  bands  of  pilgrims  chanting 
verses  of  the  Koran  in  low,  nasal  tone,  the  women  joining 
with  a  vibrating  whistle — a  perfect  Babel  of  noise.  The  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  street  is  more  European 
than  any  other  portion,  yet  here  are  hovels  in  close  contiguity 
with  magnificent  houses,  poverty  and  riches  in  immediate 
juxtaposition.  A  new  theatre,  near  a  square  called  the  Esh- 
bekizeli,  is  in  process  of  completion,  while  "II  Barbiere  di 
Seviglia  "  is  announced  in  French  and  Italiaa  as  the  piece  to 
be  played.  Opposite  a  building  used  as  a  guard-house  the 
crowd  seems  to  me  as  great  as  in  Cheapside  or  Condiill.  I 
find  my  way  back  to  the  hotel,  in  which  there  are  six  young 
Englishmen,  engaged  and  sent  out  to  erect  and  superintend 
steam  ploughs  and  cotton-cleaning  machines  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  capitalists. 

Thursday y  2Wi  March. — Anxious,  like  every  traveller  in 
-^£jpt,  to  visit  the  P^amids,  whiqj^  have  in  every  age  been 
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hn^ecte  of  wonder,  I  set  out  with  two  frienda  for  Gieeli. 

Having  hired  donkeya  and  a  driver,  ve  make  our  wuy  throtigli 

khe  crowds  beneath  &  broihng  sun.     The  road  after  leaving 

Caiio  is  wide ;  our  route  lies  iinder  an  avenue  of  lubbak-treea, 

surrounded  with  lovely  gardens,  and  small  conduits  of  water 

for  the  purpooes  of  irrigation.    The  town  or  village  of  "  Gizeh" 

is  soon  ivached.     It  is  a  WBtched  place^  with  inhabitants  the 

most  squalid  and  nsked'f  have  yet  met  with,  the  streets 

L  narrow  and  unpnved.      In  many  places  men  are  threshing 

Lwith  small  cane^  or  sticks,  while  old  unwashed  crones,  almost 

K3a  3  state  of  nudity,  are  seemingly  engaged  in  eepaiating  the 

KpsJQ  from  the  refuse. 

K  Oft«n  in  my  youth,  when  reading  the  travels  of  Bruce 
Bb  quest  of  the  sonree  of  the  Nile,  and  more  recently  the 
HSournaJa  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  have  I  wished  to  visit 
Hli«  wondrous  river  on  whuse  margin  I  now  stand.  My  early 
BnlHtion  ia  at  length  gratified,  for  I  have  jiist  croased  its 
Bjocid  waters,  which,  far  from  being  pure  or  pellucid,  run  of  a 
Binddy  and  clayey  colour,  yet  well  entitled  to  the  appellation 
■f  the  inspired  peimian,  "Sihor,"  or  "  the  river."  The  current 
mt  alow  and  calm,  as  if  conscious  oE  its  renown  and  utility, 
Haqniring  bat  little  effort  of  the  boatmen  dther  to  stem  or 
H^088 ;  yet,  from  its  breadth  and  volume,  worthy  of  the  dis- 
^knction,  "king  of  rivers."  From  Syene  to  Damietta  it  is 
^Bngcd  with  pyramids  and  palaces,  and  adorned  with  obelisks, 
■note  mysterionsly  ciphered  shafts  were  upreared  long  before 
^Le  time  of  Abraham ;  under  their  shadows  Joseph  and  hiafatber- 
^B-hiw,  the  priest  of  On,  may  have  sat.  The  banks  are  strewn 
Hrith  the  diliris  of  cities  and  empirea  whose  gloiyhad  decayed 
^be  Western  Europe  could  bonat  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
^TOie  waters  of  this  river  are  peculiarly  sweet  and  salubrious. 
HBiitce  landing  in  Alexandria,  I  have  drank  as  much  as  two 
^Biarts  per  diem,  the  only  result  being  a  desire  to  drink  as 
^Bany  more.  Had  Mohanuued,  say  the  natives,  once  drunk  of 
^■UM  refreshing  waters,  he  would  never  have  cherished  a  wish 
Hk  rvtum  to  paradise.  There  ia  good  sense  in  the  Egyptian 
Hnctie«  of  daily  blessing  Allah  for  his  goodness  in  giving  this 
^pcTvd  stnoin  to  his  fulluwers.  We  were  much  annoyed  b^  & 
^Bnmber  of  bnlljing  boatmen,  each  proSering  liis  BeTvu^e%  to 
■bg^iif-4«fnM»  Jiiaitist  £f0mtinng,  because  'we  b      -     -  - 
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Breaking  from  the  crowd,  I  go  down  the  bank  and  ttika 
poB§es8ion  of  the  largest  craft  there ;  get  the  three  donkej-s 
on  board,  then  with  the  aid  of  two  boatmon  we  puah  <^ 
leaving  the  touters  on  the  bank  to  vent  their  diaappointAent 
by  curaing  my  ancestors,  iiither  and  mother,  their  graves  and 
their  beards.  We  are  soon  on  the  other  side,  having  crossed 
the  turbid  and  sluggish  current  in  safety.  Getting  our 
donkeys  ashore,  we  soon  scale  titb  bonk,  where  at  a  mill 
men  ar«  at  work  in  jnirU  naluralUmi.  Our  path  lies  thrriagh 
well-cultivated  fields,  the  crops  chiefly  "  dhoura,"  Indian 
com,  and  barley,  with  their  different  shaJea  of  green,  while  a 
palm-tree  grove  in  perspective  forms  a  lovely  prospect.  The 
pyramids  now  loom  prominently  in  the  distance,  presenting  a 
well-defined  triangle  against  the  clear  blae  sky ;  the  road  ia  a 
mere  bridle  track  across  fields,  ditches,  and  groves.  As  we 
approach  the  end  of  our  journey,  numbers  of  Arabs,  calling 
themselves  guides,  volunt(»r  their  aid,  while  others  offer  an- 
tique coins  for  sale,  which,  although  professedly  dug  from  the 
tombs,  are  really  imported  fnrtn  Birmingham,  or  cast  in  Cairo. 
Leaving  our  "  chargers "  at  a  small  cluster  of  houses 
overshadowed  by  n  grove,  we  walk  up  the  slope  of  sand  to 
"Cheops,"  and  take  a  survey  of  that  mighty  watcher,  the 
largest  of  the  pyramids.  Who  that  has  any  feeling  for  the 
sabUme  and  venerable  can  look  without  emotion  upon  this 
vast  mass  of  stone  and  masonry  1  With  what  feiellng  of 
amazement  do  I  stand  at  one  angle  and  behold  the  gigantia 
pile  which  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  monntiun,  and  risea 
almost  to  the  clouds  I  The  three  pyramids  stand  upon  a  bed 
of  rock,  elevated  perhaps  1 50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  desert. 
When,  and  for  what  puriwse,  they  were  erected  is  unknown  ; 
they  have  been  snpposed  by  sane  to  be  mausoleums,  monuments 
of  mighty  events,  temples  to  the  god^  or  even  observatories  and 
altars  ;  the  first  sunnise  beuig  in  all  probability  nearest  to  the 
truth.  The  dimensions  of  the  largest  is  at  the  base  752  ievt, 
the  height  460  feet  ll  is  composed  of  stones  of  from  four  to 
five  feet  square  laid  iu  210  tiers.  The  ascent,  after  the  first 
few  layers  or  steps,  is  easy,  when  assisted — as  I  was,  and  as 
travellers  generally  are — by  two  stout  Arabs  to  pull  on*  for- 
tfjtrd  by  the  arms,  and  one  or  two  assistants  to  give  an  ' 
Jivai  belovr. 
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re  Tiew  froni  tlie  summit,  whicli  cooaists  of  bIx  lirge  blocks, 
in"  a  flaleau  about  thirty  feet  square,  surpasaea  expects- 
' '  a  oj«  ninges  over  a  vast  expanse,  in  which  the  green 
id  Isiul  and  tlie  brown  arid  desert  strangely  alternate  ; 
ne  Ada  an  owan  of  burning  sand,  on  the  other  a  lovel 
}  of  itiexbaustible  fertility;  behind  the  observer  there 
_  s  desolation  and  solitude,  before  him  may  be  seen  Oairo, 
and  hundreds  of  popnlooB  villages,  teeming  vdth  population 
and  thriving  with  trade.  The  second  in  importancs  is  the 
pyramid  of  "  Cephrenes,"  which  stands  close  to  the  last,  bnt  b 
'  »  large.  An  entrance  to  it  wad  discovered  by  the  celebrated 
',  I  did  nut  make  the  ascent  of  thid  marvel,  but  could 
X  the  npper  portion  still  retained  its  original  covering. 
)ut  400  yards  from  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenea  standa,  or  rather 
a  figure  of  gigantic  dim  ensigns,  known  as  the  "Sphytuc,"  of 
ich  t^  head,  neck,  and  a  jjortii^n  of  thebackaloneaFanaibl& 


ia  com[Hiaed  of  two  or  throe  blocks  of  reddish  coloured 
lita     Belzuni  or  ^L  Caviglia  discovered  a  temple  between 

le^  uut  another  in  one  of  ita  paws,  but  no  vestige  of  eitW 
now  tfsceable.  The  miet  ankmg  feature  presented  ii  i  »nr 
'--'-  -■- itfB  lace,  aoamriM  amtilated  it  is  tnus,  bft.  «l^ 
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showing  its  negro  outline,  thick  lips,  broftd  cheek-bone^  a 
a  flat  nose  spreading  out  like  a  trefoil  leaf.     It  b  ugly,  and  ti 
me  altogether  disappointing.     1  obtained,  by  means  of  n 
photographic  apparatus,  both  front  and  ptoBle  Tiev  _    \ 
former  is  seen  iu  accompanying  woodcut,)  taken  from  t 
rocks  oa  the  left,  about  forty  yards  distAut,  from  which  poinlM 
the  facial  aspect  improve^  or,  at  least,  becomes  leas  repulsive.  I 
After  all,  were  it  not  for  its  vast  size  and  antiquity,  few  would! 
cross  the  river,  or  walk  from  Oizeh  to  look  at  it.     The  iuflu-  I 
once  of  the  ever  shining  sun,  which  in  this  country  colcinesJ 
everything,  combined  with  the  effects  of  time,  has  caused  the  I 
joints  and  seams  to  gape,  thereby  distorting  what  at  one  tim 
may  have  been  sjmmctiy.     Sitting  under  its  shade  I  obtuu  J 
shelter  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day,  and  become  for  »! 
lime  cool  and  refreshed.      How  many  millions  of  different  < 
races  have  visited  this  spot  I    Kings,  emperoia,  and  illustrious 
travellers  from  all  countries  have  sat  as  I  am  now  sitting, 
whilabff¥flr  head  the  giant  form  with  earnest  gaze  looks  straight 
onwards,  always  calm  and  ever  tmnquil,  as  if  fathoming  the 
mysterious  or  seeming  to  penetrate  the  eteraal. 

1  feel  B^  much  interest,  and  see  more  of  beauty  in  examining 
and  admiring  Colonel  CaDipbell's  tomb,  as  it  is  called,  from 
its  discoverer  and  excavator,  than  in  looking  at  the  Sphynx 
that  now  overahadowa  me.  The  fonuer  is  a  large  pit  dug  or 
cut  in  the  living  rock  to  a  great  depth,  at  no  small  cost  aud 
labour,  measuring  30  feet  in  length  aud  30  feet  in  breadth, 
»  trench  surrounding  it.  That  large  trough  is  the  sarcophfr 
giu,  in  which  a  body  had  been  laid;  who  its  tenant  may  have 
been,  whether  king  or  priest,  is  an  enigma  as  great  as  the 
Sphynx  iUetf,  Ages  ago  sacrilegious  hands  profaned  the 
aacrod  cyst,  rifled  it  of  its  treasures,  even  to  the  very  dust  of 
its  occupant.  Doubtless,  every  bole  and  niche  at  one  tiuio 
contained  a  body,  probably  the  remains  of  some  fovourite 
wife  or  sl.ive.  There  was  surely  something  of  reverence,  as 
well  as  affection,  that  prompted  the  construction  of  the 
mausolea,  Chuu^s,  Cephrenes,  and  other  monuments,  while 
by  the  practice  of  embalming  their  dead,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
vainly  aspired  to  tternise  frail  mortiUty.  In  thia  mik;ht  there 
not  bo  concealed  the  vague  hope  of  a  hereafter,  an  undefined 
pivi^^-t  of  existence  beyond  the  gravel — a  tradition  "  Hut  we 
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ahiU  not  ail  die."  The  patriarch  Job,  vho  may  have  been 
tuntempuraiy  with  the  inhaliibuits  of  these  tombs,  rose  to  a 
subliiDR  recognition  of  immortality  when  he  exclumed, — "  For 
I  Icnow  that  my  Kedcemer  livetb,  and  that  he  shall  staiid  a', 
the  latter  day  npon  the  earth :  and  though  after  my  sHn 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Qod  : 
whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and 
not  another,"  (Job  xix.  S5~27.) 

I  endeavoured  to  take  views  of  these  masses  at  varied 

ilancea  and  angles,  bat  unfortunately  found  the  wind  too 
[^■t^ong  for  a  light  at«rescopic  camera  and  tripod  to  do  any- 
thing with  eatisfaetion.  A  number  of  Arabs  seeing  my 
difficnlty  soon  stripped  themselves,  and  with  their  doaka 
endeavoured  to  form  a  shelter  at  different  points  and 
directions.  At  length  I  managed  to  get  laght  views,  fant 
am  very  doubtful  of  the  result.  Surrounded  by  the  whole 
tribe  of  the  district,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  photo- 
graphers were  well  known  to  them,  one  having  lived  for  three 
Weeks  in  the  hamlet  These  people,  with  the  aheOth  kt  their 
all  expressed  a  wish  to  carry,  and  did  carry  something 
m^Br  belonging  to  me  or  to  my  apparatus— one  a  box  of  plates, 

ither  a  black  velvet  doth,  a  third  a  bottle,  and  f^her  three 
h  A  leg  of  my  camera-stand.  \ot  including  water- 
the  whole  party  amounted  to  seventeen,  every  one  of 
'horn  hftd  a  claim  agunst  me  for  services  performed    Exdted 

id  exhausted  with  photographing,  ascending  and  deitcending 
'ntanic  staircase,  aggravated  by  the  knowledge  that  my 
plates  will  be  failures,  never  did  I  so  truthfully  realise 
yorda  of  Bcriptnre  as  while  Ij^g  under  the  sphynx, — 
"  The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  Having  paid 
■U  dgmands — no  easy  matter  from  more  points  of  view  than 
mc,  and  given  thtf  iheikh  a  good  bakhshish  (or  himself — 1  and 
party  are  allowed  to  depart,  many  a  time  turning  onrselves 
KHiBd  to  take  a  lot  fond  lingering  look  at  the  dark  forms 
of  these  historic  monomenls. 

Never  shall  I  forgtt  having  sat  under  the  shadow  and  clam- 
bered dp  the  rugged  side  of  Cheops  nor  the  glorious  view  of 
deeert,  dty,  and  river,  which  on  reaching  the  summit  repaid  me 
far  the  toiL  We  return  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  neai  ftia 
Kile  ant  met  iy  the  boataea,  whom  we  had  takes  llie  yKxxoAim 


I 
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not  to  pay  uniil  our  return.  The  bank  of  the  river  being  steep, 
tbere  is  some  little  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  our  ajiimila 
on  board ;  that,  howcTer,  is  after  a  brief  interval  occom- 
pMied,  and  we  are  soon  midway  in  tlie  stream.  When  neai 
the  pasha's  summer  palace  our  passage-money  is  rudely  de- 
manded. Pointing  to  the  land,  and  crying,  "  Ashore  !  (tshora 
first! "  they  grnmble  out  a  compulsory  assent.  After  climbing 
tlie  precipitous  bank,  and  standing  with  our  wearied  steeds  on 
Urra  firma,  the  tug  of  war  be^ns.  We  fight  the  battle  of 
Nelson  and  his  heroes  over  again,  and  Scots  and  English  are^ 
Bs  on  that  glorious  day,  crowned  with  victory,  not,  however,  in 
our  case,  without  foreign  lud.  The  boatmen  demand  ten  shO- 
linga ;  I  offer  six,  which  is  refused  and  thrown  down.  Our  don- 
keys ate  driven  away,  and  impounded  ;  thereupon  I  run  up  to 
the  village  and  find  an  official  dressed  as  a  soldier,  to  whom,  in 
my  best  French,  I  state  the  whole  affair ;  he  came  with  me 
at  once,  releasing  the  donkeys,  and  telling  the  boatmen  that  I  I 
had  erred  on  the  side  ot  liberality;  eo  the  two  fellows  were 
gUd  to  compromise. 

Through  duat  and  Arab  crowds  wo  proceed  towards  Cfuro,  i 
and  wbes  jnst  within  the  gate  we  meet  a  native  funeral  Tha  | 
coffin,  unpaintcd  and  unpolled,  is  borne  shoulder-high ;  hnn- 
dreds  of  men  nod  women  forming  the  x>roccasion,  the  Utter  i 
uttering  at  intervnla  a  howl  not  unlike  the  noise  at  an  Iristi  J 
w»ke — the  vibrating  whistle  or  "zagharet"  being  heard  u  ] 
nsaal  in  their  religious  chants. 

We  reach  our  hotel,  and  find  the  expense  of  donkeys,  guides 
water-carriers,  and  "  sheikh,"  amoimted  to  nearly  eighteen  ahil^ 
lings  each  traveller. 
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GAIBO. 

ViswED  from  a  distance,  Cairo  is  magnificent ;  the  harbonr 
of  Bolac,  fold  Cairo,)  and  the  isle  of  Rhoda,  appear  as  parts 
of  the  capital  In  the  midst  of  the  city  are  many  tall  and 
beantifol  trees,  groves  of  palm  and  sycamore,  gilded  spires 
and  tapering  minarets,  mosques,  palaces,  and  ^e  frowning 
citadel;  while  the  river,  rolling  in  majesty  hy  lofty  walls  and 
massiye  towers,  makes  up  a  picture  of  surpassing  heauty.  At 
one  time  this  place  might  have  been  entitled  to  the  proud 
distinction  ''El-Kahira,  or  El  Cka-hireh,'*  the  "victorious,'* 
though  only  known  by  the  natives  as  "  Musr,"  and  by  Euro- 
peans as  **  Cairo ;"  but  no  sooner  has  one  entered  the  city, 
and  formed  a  close  acquaintance  with  it,  than  the  spell  is 
broken.  It  proves  the  foulest  of  capitals, — dust,  narrow 
defiles,  crook^  lanes,  filthy  gutters,  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter  meet  the  eye  and  offend  the  sense  at  every  step. 

Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  the  residence  of  ihe  pasha  and 
seat  of  his  government,  is  situated  on  the  right  bamk  of  the 
Nile,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  a 
hundred  south  and  west  of  Damietta,  and  has  a  population  of 
nearly  300,000,  of  which  about  200,000  are  Moslems,  the 
reminder  being  Copts,  Jews,  and  strangers.  It  lies  near  the 
mountain  range  of  Mokattem,  occupying  an  area  of  about 
three  square  miles.  One  may  judge  of  its  size  and  importance 
from  the  following  statistics  of  its  public  places  : — It  comprises 
250  principal  streets,  nearly  50  squares,  11  bazaars,  140 
schools,  upwards  of  300  cisterns,  from  70  to  80  public  baths, 
and  from  400  to  500  mosques.  Surrounded  with  WtXa^  '\\i  H& 
eommaodad  hjrs  dtadel,  which,  like  the  castle  of  ^Qdox^xu^ 
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is  perched  on  a  rock,  rising  300  feet  above  the  level  of  tba 
Nile.  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  aud  sappoaed  to  occupy, 
that  spot  in  the  city  where  once  tiUmd  the  Acropolis  of  t" 
Egyptian  Babylon,  first  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Cambyi 
upon  a  aite  still  more  ancient,  or  a  city  as  old  us  llemphis.' 
The  poMtion,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is,  however,  worth-' 
less,  being  commanded  by  ^{ount  Mokattem,  on  which  tfai 
is  a  fort ;  and,  as  the  cuuntij  la  open  both  east  and  west, 
far  from  being  impregnable.  I  durst  not,  however,  have  hinted 
such  au  opinion  whilst  in  the  city  of  the  Pharaohs.  'Witbia 
the  precincts  of  the  fortress  are  the  palace,  the  mint,  the 
harem,  divan,  and  the  great  mosque,  besides  the  arsenal  for 
krms  and  a  foundry  ;  add  to  all  this  the  great  shaft  known  as 
"Joseph's  Well,"  45  feet  in  circumference  and  376  in  depth,, 
the  bottom  on  a  level  with  the  Nile,  to  which  we  descend  1^ 
a  winding  staircase.  There  is  much  to  constitute  Cairo  a 
noble  city.  Some  of  it^  mosques  approach  beauty  and  excel- 
lence,— such  as  El'Azhar,  (Lazaras,)  the  Metropolitan,  that  of 
Sultan  Hassan,  the  Muristao,  the  Hassen-Ain,  and  El-Gboree  ; 
these  last  are  really  magnificent,  though  not  so  large  and 
vf ell- appointed  as  the  first  and  second  mentioned.  The  most- 
ancient  atmcturea,  however,  are  those  of  Taglioum,  swd  to  have 
been  erected  a.d.  887,  of  course  anterior  to  the  building  of  the 
tie  present  city,  the  gate  Bob-el-Nasar  or  of  victory,  and  tho 
noble  remiuns  of  the  great  aqueduct ;  besides  these  are  ths^ 
ftrabesque  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  near  the  Mokattem  hill,, 
which  are  of  whit«  marble,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  and., 
fourteenth  centuries.  ' 

Old  Cairo  is  supposed  to  occnpy  the  ground  upon  whidi 
stood  the  town  and  fortress  of  Egyptian  Babylon,  and  it  is 
to-daj  chiefly  inhabited  by  Copts.  These  ancient  Christiana 
aud  Egyptian  aborigines  have  twelve  churches,  some  of  theia 
large  and  rather  pretentious  buildings.  The  members  of  thia 
sect  are  mostly  engaged  as  clerks  in  offices  and  shops,  and 
constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  bigoted  and  intolerant  of  all 
existing  religious  communities.  Among  the  antiquities  are 
the  repiuted  granaries  of  Joseph,  the  pasha's  palace,  a  Turkish 
or  pBviliondookiDg  affair,  putting  me  much  in  miud  of  an 
onion  bed  just  bd'ure  being'  taken  out  of  the  ground;  it 
has,  however,  large  and  beautiful  gardens.     There  are  other 
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IkOtm  wotthy  of  inspection, — powder  magames,  mills,  iind 
factories ;  and,  to  crowii  all,  the  Camnas  Nilometer,  which  I 
discover  tji  be  a  graduated  pillar  in  a  deep  siiaft  or  well,  which 
_  ODC  nui)'  desc^id  by  a  fiight  of  st«p3,  called,  siiiguUrlj  enoiigli, 
"ibe  "  Stain  of  Moses." 

The  commerce  of  Cairo  has  of  lat«  wonderfuUj  revived, 
^y.  aa  already  noticed,  owing  to  the  increased  growth 
export  of  cotton^  whereas  formerly  the  trade  was 
tfined  td  grain,  slaves,  aod  silken  shawls  The  proposed 
J  connectiiig  the  two  seas,  together  with  the  present  facility 
f  railway  accommodation,  cannot  tiiil  to  give  an  impetus  t^ 
'  ide  and  commerce.  I  have  learned  b>day  that  there  are 
■  0  the  city  and  its  environs  numbers  of  fiietoties  not  only 
w  cotton  bift  for  gons,  soldiers'  belts,  saddles,  sacking,  paper 
Ola,  cotton  printing,  dye  works,  tan  yards,  and  diemical 
I,  many  of  them  deriving  their  motive  power  from  steam 
y  of  the  newest  description,  some  of  them  under  the 
lence  of  natives,  who  have  received  a  European 
Cairo  haa  long  been  and  still  is  the  seat  of  tJie 
it  Bcbools  for  Arabic  literature  and  theology  in  the  empire, 
a  are  lectures  deltrcred  in  the  El-Azhar  on  medicine,  law, 
aatic^  and  Koran-theoli^y,  to  students,  who  flock 
T  fmm  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  also  three  or 
r  prisMry  sdioola,  in  which  the  children,  to  the  number  of 
to,  tn  clothed  and  fed.  A  school  of  medicine,  having  up- 
"k  of  ZOO  papils,  besides  a  printing  press,  hospitals,  in£r- 
n,  M>d  museums  ;  indeed,  all  the  essential  elements  of  a 
t  and  flonriahing  (^y  are  found  in  "  EU-Kahira." 
[iriag  a  donkey,  and  riding  through  the  streets,  I  make  for 
t  citadel,  where,  after  obtaining  a  pair  of  slippers  at  the  gate, 
m  examination  of  itamaguificentmosqne;  thecei]- 
t  is  lofty,  the  arabesque  work  lecent,  the  pillars  massive  and 
'  ■  vui^ated  marble,  the  floor  matted,  and  the  places  for 
1,  while  that  tine-qaa-non,  a  beautiful  fountain, 
,  I  look  uverthe  "Mameluke's  leap."  Kaid  to  be 
t  more  probably  between  70  and  80,  stilt  enough  to 
^__^^  '  e  that  both  horse  and  man  were  not  killed  on  the 
Tbe  new  from  the  back  of  the  moaqne  is  both  eiten- 
ave  and  interesting ;  the  city  with  tU  iu  beauties  and  defor- 
^  the  river,  the  pyramids,  and  the  desert  being  spread  out 
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like  a  map.  From  this  eminence  one  perceives  that  tWe  an 
many  open  spaces  arranged  as  gardens  between  the  leading 
thorough/ares.  After  having  been  twice  imposed  upon  by 
beggars,  I  re-enter  the  crowded  city. 

Tke  streets  appear  little  more  thnn  nine  or  ten  feet  wide, 
almost  every  house  being  a  shop,  wherein  the  complacent 
Turk,  the  keen-eyed  Jew,  or  the  equally  astute  Armeniaa 
sita  cTOsa-legged  on  the  Soor,  which  seldom  exoeeds  an  am 
of  four  feet  by  six,  his  wares  being  placed  within  caay 
nient  reach,  while  the  everlasting  "chibouque"  or  "narghily" 
IB  smoked  as  if  he  attached  little  or  no  interest  to  any- 
thing else.  There  are  whi)le  streets  or  bazaara  of  shoemaken, 
veritable  "Sonter  Johnnies,"  and  whole  lanes  of  tailors,  as  Ilka 
their  brethren  of  the  shears  at  home  as  if  both  had  been  ap- 
prenticed upon  one  board.  The  same  remark  would  apply 
to  other  trades,  such  as  braziers  and  tin-plate  workers,  sad- 
dlers, and  pipe-makers,  while  a  whole  bazaar  is  devoted  to  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  tobacco.  Wherever  I  ride  there  are 
seemingly  the  same  endless  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  don- 
keys, camels,  dust,  and  dirt.  The  Egjirtians,  if  their  religion 
exerts  any  influence  upon  them,  ought  to  be  a  moral  peq>le, 
for  in  some  streets  no  less  than  four  places  of  worship  are  to 
be  found  in  contiguous  clusters.  A  Mohammedan  is  by  no 
means  niggardly  in  the  support  of  his  creed,  meeting  the 
wants  of,  or  ornamenting  his  mosque — thus  one  man  will 
TDlmitarily  provide  oil  for  the  lam]«  during  a  whole  season  ; 
another  will  supply  mats,  and  a  third  drapery — examples 
worthy  of  imitation  nearer  home.  I  have  ridden  to-day  some 
miles  through  these  streets  and  "bazaars,"  between  seemin^y 
dead  walls  and  tumble-down  dwellings,  and  have  found  sqnajor 
and  wealth,  riches  and  jiovertj,  in  the  closest  proximity.  At 
one  point  the  disciised,  buiigiy,  and  naked  beggar ;  the  blind 
and  the  lamo  crying  and  praying  for  alms ;  on  the  other  side 
matronly  ladies  waddle  about  in  yellow  boots,  red  slippers; 
black  silk  mantles,  pink,  or  dove-coloured  dresses,  forming  the 
articles  of  attire — while  over  the  snowy  white  borko  or  face- 
cloth peer  those  lustrous  black  eyeswluch  are  always  fascinat- 
ing. In  the  street  called  "  Mosqii^,"  where  the  houses  are 
large  and  handsome,  I  get  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  courta,  which 
Mv  taatefaily  decorated  with  fountains,  marble  pillars, 
^^|Oen^  jurvmenta,  and  beautiful  fin-nenn^  ^Xa&Xa.    '<k:\k.«ic% 
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)  to  be  no  Iiick  of  irealth,  comfort,  uid  luxniy  in  these 
dwellings.     It  must,  however,  be  al  once  confessed  that  I  have 
:  hAd  the  "entree"  to  nny  of  these  abodes  of  the  Upper 
a, — Btill  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
consists  entirely  of  such  miserable  holes  and  dena  as 
11  the  homes  of  ita  labouring  poor. 
I  Perhaps  a  short  description  of  some  dwelling  of  the  middle 
Bs,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  may  be 
Mittttble.     These  are  generally  two  stories  in  height,  with  a 
*n  exterior,  haTiiigoneprinci)>al  entrance  and  door;  the  latter 
ig  upon  clunuily  constnicted  iron  binges,  while  abuge  knocker 
df  the  same  metal  is  Baspende<l  in  the  usual  way.     There  ia 
also  a  bar  or  lock  of  wood,  and  a  key  not  mnch  smaUer  in 
nze  than  a  policeman's  tnucbeon.     The  windows  arc  seldom 
glaced,  bot  project  considerably  over  the  street,  so  as  to  afford 
the  inmates  a  view  similar  to  thnt  commanded  by  bay  win- 
dows.      They  ore  also  ornamentally  latticed,  thus  screening 
the  ladice  from  being  seen  outaide ;  these  blinds  arc,  however, 
'b  many  instances  giving  ]>lace  to  sashes  glazed  and  suspended 
^r  the  European  fashion.      Entering  the  6rBt  passsge,  an 
a  eonrt  ia  reached,  differing  in  size  according  to  the  loc^ty, 
a  stone  seat  is  invariably  placed  for  the  use  of  servants. 
lin,  playing  in  a  marble  basin,  fringed  with  trees  or 
g  shrnbe  in  pots,  and  water-jars  for  domestic  purposes, 
■  iitdispeusable  a^nncts.    The  principal  apartmentii  look  into 
pi  qiuuiruigle ;  here  also  the  shoes  are  sUpped  off  and  left, 
f  no  one  without  performing  this  operation  would  dream  of 
"  >piog  on  the  rfipon,  since  to  do  so  would  not  only  be  a 
_»ch  of  good  manners,  but  an  absolute  crime,  the  reason 
tag  that  prayers  are  said  upon  these  seats.     Strictly  speak- 
^li>en  are  no  bedrooms,  the  long  couch  or  divan  along  the 
p.  with  an  additional  quilted  mat,  laid  anide  at  pleasure, 
Jkg  all  that  is  thonght  necessary  for  repose.     The  meals 
_fc  tvviD^t  in  on  a  small  tray,  placed  on  a  low  stool,  around 
which  all  sit  in  a  family  group,  and  thus  eat  from  the  common 
diah.     Should  the  weather  be  cold,  a  bnuier  with  a  small 
qnantity  of  charcoal  is  introduced.     I  have  not  observed  in 
the  country  anything  like  a  chimney  or  a  sea-coal  fire,  eiccpling 
in  the  hotels. 

A  ahort  Arsaiption  of  the  dress  that  obtains  unong  ^^ 
•  wo£  males,  aldoagb  necessarily  varjing  miSi.  ^j(^ 
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wealth  or  rank  of  the  wearer,  as  also  with  his  nationi 
and  creed,  may  here  find  place,     Tlii!  garment  worn  aeXt 
the  body  is  o  shirt  of  cotton  or  silk,  or,  should  the  weather  b 
mild,  of  thin  mualin,  having  wide  aleeves  reaching  to  t" 
wrists ;  over  this  a  waistcoat  of  thicker  stuff,  and  in  winta 
an  additional  garment  reaching  to  the  heels,  with  long  sleereii 
in  which,  if  necessary,  the  hands  may  be  enveloped;  ft  sash  d 
divers  colours,  but  more  frequently  a  shawl,  and  if  the  weatheovj 
be  severe,  over  all  the  large  cloak  or  abiak,  worn  almost  uni- 
versally in  the  East.      The  head-gear  is  a  cotton  skull  cap, 
fitting  close ;  then  the  tarboosh  or  red  cap,  round  which  is 
wound  a  piece  of  mualin,  a  fancy  pattern  handkerchief  or 
shawl,  the  colour  denoting  the  creed ;  the  direct  and  collatetal 
descendants  of  the  prophet  wearing  green,  while  Copta  and 
Jews  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  sombre  hues,  snch  as  dark 
bine,  black,  or  gray.     The  feet  are  encased  in  brood  single- 
Boled  red  morocco  shoes,  but  should  the  weather  be  cold,  or 
the  person  aged,  short  socks  are  added.     Rings  are  very  gene- 
rally worn  by  the  males  on  the  fore-finger,  and  a  signet^ring 
on  the  little  finger  of  the   right  hand.       Among  the  lowv<^ 
classes  thne  ornaments  are  made  of  silver,  whilst  those  womfl 
by  clerks,  merchants,  and  gentlemen,  are  of  gold,  set  witltfl 
precious  stones.     I  observed  that,  without  exception,  all  myj 
fellow-travellers  from  Alexandria  had  finger-rings,  a  Nubian 
pilgrim  having  a  thick  silver  one  on  his  thumb. 

The  dress  of  the  poorer  or  common  people  ia  very  simple  and 
inexpensive,  consiating  of  cotton  drawers,  over  which  falls  a  shirt 
or  gown  open  to  the  waist,  with  very  wide  sleeves,  occasionally  of 
blue  linen  or  stuff,  but  generally  cotton, — this  call  be  slip[>ed  off 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  rapidity.  On  the  head  there  is  a 
shftwl,  handkerchief,  piece  of  mnslin,  or  tarboosh,  ori^nally  red, 
bnt  mostly  greasy  and  black,  worn  njght  and  day.  but  never 
washed.  Some  have  not  so  much  clothiirg  na  the  scanty 
wardrobe  above  enumerated,  being  only  habited  in  the  gown 
or  shirt,  thus  leaving  the  bosom,  neck,  arms,  and  even  the 
knees  bare.  I  have  seen  some  with  merely  an  ahbah,  which, 
judging  from  appearance,  must  have  seen  considerable  service, 
and  probably  descended  as  an  heir-loom  from  generation  to 
generation;  but  whether  this  be  attributable  to  poverty  ocj 
niiaet\y  habits,  it  were  difficult  to  determine.  I 
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ACROSS  THE  DESBBT. 

Cairo,  Friday,  25th. — Leaving  the  hotel  at  8  A.M.,  and  arriv- 
ing at  the  railway  station,  I  obtain  a  ticket  for  Suez,  bat 
in  attempting  to  enter  a  carriage  am  refused  admittance  on 
the  groimd  that  I  am  a  Christian.      In  this  dilemma  an 
official  comes  to  my  aid,  and  at  once  causes  room  to  be  made 
for  me,  though  to  all  appearance  much  against  the  will  of  my 
prospective  fellow-travellers — hadjiis  on  their  way  tp  Mecca. 
A  good  opportunity  for  studying  the  idiosyncraaiiB  of  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  is  thus  afforded  me.     From  what  is 
observable  in  their  habits  and  manners,  I  conclude  that,  how- 
ever much  of  intolerance  or  ignorance  there  may  be  amongst 
them,  they  are  not,  to  all  appearance,  adiamed  of  their  religion. 
My  vis^'vis,  a  Persian  from  Bokhara,  is  evidently  a  genuine 
devotee,  constantly  repeating  or  reading  his  prayers,  not  unfre- 
quently  singing  hymns,  while  neither  the  presence  of  an  infidel, 
nor  the  publicity  of  a  railway  carriage,  prevents  him  from  per- 
forming the  **  unidoo"  by  kneeling  and  prostrating  himself  on 
the  seat,  first,  however,  washing  his  hands  with  water  from  a 
bottle.     Then  there  are  two  Turks,  who,  when  not  smoking 
or  snuffing,  are  either  reading  or  praying— one  of  them  occa- 
sionally singing  a  hymn  in  a  peculiar  long-drawn  nasal  ca- 
dence.    On  the  opposite  side  a  Nubian,  black  as  Erebus,  "but 
foil  of  gentleness  and  urbanity,  attired  in  a  home-spun  black 
lad    white   striped  abhah,  red  morocco  shoes   and  turban. 
Two  others  from  Fez   are  well-bred  gentlemen,  not  only  in 
dress  but  in  manners.      We   have    also  two   gray-beatd^ 
Osmanli,  with  excessively  large  turbans  j  and  in  the  laat  coici- 
parimeDt  two  other  Turks  in  tuuform,  one  of  "vrlioixi  coxiXdL 
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repeat  "  Oh,  yes,"  and  "  boiio  Johuny"  particulftriy 
on  the  atrength  of  thia  accompliabment  I  Beoured  their  friend- 
ship, The  next  compartment  13  filled  with  tea  cif  the  gentler 
Rex,  whose  eyes  I  can  indeed  see,  but,  being  lui  unbeliover,  dare 
not  look  at  them ;  they  appear  retiring  and  modest. 

Oar  train  ia  heavy,  and  excesaively  alow,  consisting  of  a1 
twenty  carriagea  laden  with  pilgrims,  and  we  are  exposed  to  thai 
hot  wind  of  the  desert,  which  at  this  moment  is  scorching  aa  «j 
fiirnace.  The  burning  Band  is  blowing  in  at  every 
our  thirst  becomes  imbearable ;  the  perspiration  flows  ft 
every  pore,  attended  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  suffocation. 
is  true  there  is  no  lack  of  air,  for  a  tempest  is  blowing,  but  it 
u  a  storm  of  fire  and  heat ;  the  eye  wanders  over  the  arid 
expanse ;  the  mouth  opens  in  vain,  it  continues  dry  and 
parched,  our  small  leathern  bottles  being  the  only  resource. 
I  have  oranges  and  boiled  eggs  with  me,  but  the  former  r^; 
semble  dry  sponges,  the  latter  are  as  hard  as  balls.  This  w 
my  first  experience,  and  a  severe  one,  of  what  the  Arabs  call 
"khumoMfa,"  a  word  that  signifies  a  storm  lasting  fift^  days. 
The  atmosphere  has  a  transparency  which  I  have  never  before 
observed,  whilst  from  high  in  the  zenith  the  sun  darts  down 
his  intensely  vertical  beams,  caleiuing  everything  to  a  white 
glare,  causing  me  to  feel  aa  if  cither  at  the  mouth  of  a  furnace 
or  in  the  focus  of  a  huge  concave  lens  ;  true,  at  times  the  air 
was  agitated,  but  the  wavelets  were  scorching,  drying  up  the 
sabstance,  leaving  the  eyes  inflamed  and  bloodshot,  the  lips 
livi3,  the  skin  flaccid  and  feyerish.  No  water  is  seen  to  cheer 
the  eye  nor  cool  the  parched  tongue  ;  no  tree  to  break  the 
dreary  monotony  of  the  scene ;  no  projecting  rock  to  afford 
a  shade;  nor  did  I  see  any  animals,  save  in  the  two  or 
three  small  caravans  in  the  di3tanc« ;  neither  bird  nor  beast, 
reptile  nor  insect ;  the  whole  region  is  one  of  unbrolcea 
stillness,  and,  I  might  add,  death.  8uch,  in  brief,  is  the  desert 
scene  shortly  after  leaving  Cairo,  until  reaching  a  point 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  noble  range  of  the  Attakah  moun- 
taiAs. 

After  six  hours'  ruling  we  halt  at  a  station,  the  name  or 
number  of  which  I  know  not.     Here  I  taste  brandy  for  the    i 
first  time  since  leaving  England,  at  the  chaige  of  one  shiU-    I 
Ziff  a  glass,  ia  »  reilaurant  kept  by  &  Frenchmaa.     Again  we  I 
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•re  darting  over  the  bnrning  desert,  where  nothing  is  yisible 
save  the  brown  sand  below,  and  a  whitish-blue  sky  above.  In 
the  distance  we  seem  to  descry  some  lakes,  but,  like  hope,  they 
are  delusive,  being  nothing  more  than  the  curious  atmospheric 
phenomenon  known  as  the  mirctge  of  the  desert  We  pass 
long  gangs  of  camels  and  asses,  with  whole  f&milies  or  tribes 
wending  &eir  weary  way  on  their  pilgrimage  of  devotion.  Soon 
may  tl|e  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Cluist  spread  its  benign 
influences  over  this  land,  and  that  salvation,  which  these 
people  ignorantly  seek  in  pilgrimage,  be  found  in  Jesus ! 

There  being  no  roads  in  the  country,  and  the  streets  in 
towns  too  narrow  to  admit  of  carriages,  horses  are  used  to  a 
c(Hi8iderable  extent  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  more  usually 
camels  and  asses  are  employed.  The  breeding  of  the  latter 
quadraped  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  almost  as  much  attention 
is  paid  to  its  pedigree  as  to  that  of  the  horse.  Perhaps  in  no 
country  in  the  world  are  these  useful  animals  so  serviceable  as 
in  Egypt,  where  they  are  generally  well  cared  for,  the  hair 
frequeiitly  clipped,  in  order  probably  to  prevent  them  suffer- 
ing firom  the  heat,  and  if  kept  for  private  use  their  housings 
axe  often  rich  and  gaudy,  having  a  high  pad  or  saddle,  upon 
which  one  may  sit  comfortably,  or  even  lie  in  an  emergency. 
The  hack-animals  are,  however,  often  half-starved,  and  cruelly 
used ;  the  bridle,  stirrups,  and  saddka,  being  generally  in 
tatters,  or  clumsily  patched ;  the  dnver  invariably  accom- 
panies the  rider,  urging  the  animal  from  behind  with  an  iron 
skewer,  bawhng  to  the  crowds,  ''Take  care.''  If  caution 
be  not  exercised,  one  may  thrust  incontinently  against  stalls, 
quadrupeds,  or  passengers.  Often  have  I  wished  that  the 
^Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to- Animals^  had  a 
wider  influence  in  Cairo,  to  punish  these  boys  for  their  bar- 
to  the  donkeys. 

Horses,  as  already  stated,  are  plentiful  both  in  Egypt  and 
8yiia»  but  the  camel  is,  par  excellence,  the  beast  of  burden ; 
BiQDMi  for  building,  water,  wood,  merchandise,  grain,  and,  in 
shorty  all  sorts  of  things  are  borne  by  the  camel,  which,  ser^g 
the  same  uses  as  our  canals  and  railways,  is  well  entitled  to 
ite  name  the  ^  ship  of  the  desert"  No  other  animal  could 
these  sterUe,  burning  plains.  Throughout  aU  ^igjl^X* 
the  East  camel  hieedmg  ia  eztenalYely  puisufid^  YroiSb 
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chiefly  by  the  Bedueen,  who  bring  these  useful  aoxilii 
in  great  niuubers  t*)  market.  A  momentary  glance  at  the 
camel  will  show  ita  marvellous  nnd  minute  adaptation  to  Ihia 
and  gimilar  countries.  It  has  a  yielding,  spreading,  and 
well-cushioned  foot,  that  prevents  it  &om  sinking  in  tbft 
eanda,  peculiariy  shaped  teeth,  for  cutting  the  shrubs  oii  wMch 
it  occasionally  feeda,  and  a  eingolarly  fonned  stomach,  that, 
aa  a  writer  has  said,  may  be  compared  to  an  aiutemblago  ol 
water-tanks,  which  it  fills  when  there  is  opportunity,  aiul 
then  goes  for  days  without  replenishment  Existing  probably 
longer  thsn  any  other  animal  without  food,  and  drawing 
nourishment  from  the  fat  generated  in  its  hump,  it  posBesaeo, 
besides  these  qualities,  an  acute  smell,  particularly  for  water ; 
the  prozimily  of  that,  it  can  detect  when  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  eye.  a  sense,  bj  means  of  which  entire  caravans 
have  been  rescued  from  death.  Camels  can  bear  a  great 
weight,  when  the  burden  is  conveniently  placed,  A  frame  is 
often  used  on  which  the  goods  are  laid,  and  when  this  ia  the 
case  each  animal  may  be  laden  with  five  or  sis  hundredweight, 
that  it  kneels  down  to  receive,  and  only  complains  by  a  low 
moaning  when  over-burdened.  The  hair  ia  woven  into  a  kind 
of  cloth  that  wears  weU ;  the  skin,  when  tanned,  makes  ex- 
cellent leather ;  the  flesh  constitutes  a  palatable  diet,  and  tha 
milk  is  highly  nutritions ;  whilst  in  tlie  desert  ita  excrement] 
is  dried  and  used  for  fuel.  In  all  these  adaptatii 
evident  marks  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness;  for  has  not 
Creator  given  to  the  Arab  an  animal  at  once  exceptional  ii 
structure,  and  eminently  snited  to  his  wants  1 

Occasionally,  as  we  pass  along,  I  observe  a  group  of  mud- 
huts,  with  brown-skinned  and  dove-eyed  children  running  about 
naked ;  while  their  wretchedly-ciothed  mothers — only  covered 
with  a  blue  gown,  open  in  front,  and  hanging  to  their  heels — 
seem  to  have  no  kind  of  occupation.  There  being  neither 
vegetation,  water,  nor  wood,  one  asks — How  do  they  live  1 
for  what  purpose  are  they  here  ?  but  theae  inquiries  are  left 
untolved. 

Mountainous  regions  now  appear  on  the  right,  lookuig 
higher  and  nearer  as  we  approach,  till  at  last  the  welcome 
sound  "  Suez "  meets  our  ears.  We  enter  the  town  at 
<?  r.M.,  having  been   nine   hours  in  running  ninety  nalvA 
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God,  we  are  safe.  ni>tnjlb standing  there  having  been, 
u  informed,  sixteen  Cullieiooa  witlim  one  month  on  thia 
railiraj. 

first  view  of  the  Red  Sea  produced  a  stat«  of  mind  im- 

poMJble  to  describe.     Are  the  waters  before  me  the  Red  Sea 

iif  the  Old  Testament  i     Can  this  be  tha  plaee,  and  these  the 

waves  through  which  Israel  passed,  and  which  reflected  the 

of  the  ]fillar  of  fire  on  that  awful  night  when  Pharaoli 

his  hosts  were  overwhelmed  1     Was  it  along  thj  shore, 

Uare  Rubrum,"  that  Jehovah  performed  such  wondere,  when 

obedient  waters  stood  in  crystal  walls  uplifted  and  up- 

by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  1     Was  it  on  this  very  beach 

tluit  Miriam  sang,  "  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  Ht  thrown 

into  the  seal"*     Where  among  these  ridges  is  Pihahirotb, 

wlwre  are  Sur,  Tklarah,  and  Eliu,  and  whore  is  the  Mount  of 

~  The  last-named  height  I  may  not  be  privileged  to 

but  if  God  spares  me  I  shall  behold  a  greater  marvel,  for 

mdi  as  the  Gospel  transcends  the  Law,  so  does  Calvary 

u  Mount  SinaL    O  heavenly  Father!  having  brought  me 

fcr  on  my  pilgrimage,  keep  me  still,  I  pray  Thee,  under 

shadow  of  Thy  wings  I 

On  asking  for  ac«immodation  at  the    hotel,  I  am    told 

'  tlu  bedrooms  arc  engaged  ;  I  must  therefore  content  my- 

Mlf  with  sleepiug  on  a  diean.     Having  dressed,  and  partaken 

of  aome  refreshment,  I  call  upon  Mr  Smith,  of  the  Peninsnlar 

■nd  Oriental  Company,  who,  although  I  had  forgotten  my 

"""  rs  of  introduction,   receives   me   kindly,  and   finds  me 

kble  apartments  in   the   Suez   Hotel,  a   large  and   con- 

int  building,  adapted  to  meet  the  want«  of  the  numerous 

mgers  comiug  and  going  between  England,  China,  Ijidia, 

Australia.     It  was  here  Napoleon  the  Great  took  up 

[uarters,  and  here  be  inscribed  his  name  in  the  visitors' 

,  for  which  volume,  according  to  popular  rumour,  oii 

iman    afterwards  gave  the  fabulous  sum  of  ^1500. 

bedroom    window  looks  out  upon  the  sea,  over  which 

ays  of  the  moon  flit  in  silvery  gleams,  forming  a  path- 

ly  of  molten  glory-      How  I  wish,  in  this  spot,  and  on 

odm  evening,  gurroundod  by  such  associations  and  sacred 

joiim,  tax  enough  of  poetic  inspiration  to  aiug  of  i&TiuiiC& 

*  ExoduM  XV.  4. 
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dclirerance  hy  Moaes,  the  servnnt  of  the  Mont  Highi  and  tl 
advent  of  a,  greater  rescue  by  Jesua  the  Son  of  God !     Shod 
thy  lustre,  O  moon,  ujion  these  hallowed  shores !     Pour  c 
thy  soft  cffdlgence  ou  these  consecrated   wnters,  that   i 
divided  at  the  tint  of  the  Almighty  !     Never,  whilst  men 
holds  her  away  in  this  frail  tabernacle,  shall  I  fui^t  thi 
Bokmn  even-tide  and  the  scriptural  meditation  it  engenderei' 

Sua,  Saturdny,  26(A.— Biae  at  6  a.m.     Hire  a  donkey  a 
n  bout,  for  a  trip  to  the  "Wells  of  Moaea.*'     With  little  tr<h 
than  the  usual  amount  of  dilBculty  I  get  my  long-eured  fries 
on  board ;  we  cross  the  sen  at  the  quarantine  ground,  appi 
ently  about  a  mile  w-ide,  and  disembark  in  Arabia.     Havii 
obtained  a  supply  of  provisions  at  the  hotel,  and  a  "gholeha 
of  water,  which  the  donkey-driver  irarries,  we  enter  the  deseltfl 
After  skirting  the  shore  for  a  time,  we  ride  about  eight  mlleftB 
inland,  seeing  nothing  to  cheer  the  eye  and  break  the  arid 
Bsmeneas  of  the  scene,  save  a  small  flowering  plant  now  in 
bloom.       We   travel    first   three    or  four  miles    over  stony 
ground,  a  road  seemingly  marked  off,  and  forcibly  reminding 
me  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower.     Two  hours'  riding  amidst 
sand-hills  brings  mo  to  Bir-Mouaa,  supposed  to  be  the  place 
where  the  Israelites  halted  after  crossing  the  opened  pnthway 
through  the  Red  Sea.     These  very  ptiuis  were  then  trodden 
by  their  feet !     These  ancient  pits  and  wells  at  which  I  now 
stand  queuclied  their  thirst !     Upon  this  very  spot  Moses  and 
the  people  of  Israel  Ufted  up  their  voices  in  prayer  to  the  Lord 
of  hosts! 

At  the  back  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  three  or 
four  families  who  comprise  the  population,  I  notice  a  group 
of  the  pure  Beduee  type,  naked  and  unwashed  as  usiiiU, 
huddled  together  in  a  comer  between  two  widls,  covered  in 
with  an  old  horse-cloth,  supported  oik  a  few  reeds,  and  en- 
closing neither  comfort  nor  convenience.  The  inmates  con- 
sist of  two  womttn,  adorned  with  the  usu.i]  ornaments,  three 
small  purblind  children,  and  a  man,  the  father  of  this  hopeful 
progeny.  The  little  black  infant  is  bedixened  with  anklets, 
whUe  o  girl  of  seven  or  eight  summers  ia  entirely  nude. 
Within  an  enclosure  of  conaidernbie  extent  are  the  ■'  Wells  of 
Moses ;''  I  observe  oidy  four,  but  tliere  are  nine  in  all,  the 
Im^st  lined  witb  coarae  rubble-work  of  an  oval  shapcj  mua- 
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J  15  feet  by  12,  the  water  being  rwsed  by  the  ordinoiy 

I  wlieel,  pitchers,  mid  donkey.    Strange,  in  the  midat  of  a  bowling 

p  desert  to  £nd  a  garden  stocked  with  lettuce  and  leeks,  and 

'  beautified  with  rose  and  palm-trees,  fresh,  green,  and  luxuriant ! 

The  wells  are  situated  inland,  not  now  more  than  a  mile  and 

ft  Iiftlf  from  the  shore,  whatever  the  distance  may  have  been 

in  more  ancient  times.     Here,  under  a  rude  verandah,  I  take 

aome  refreshment,  being  careful  not  to  inscribe  my  name  on  the 

boards,  lest  I  might  share  the  immortalityaccorded  to  "William 

Thompson,"  of  Pompe/s  pillar  notoriety.     Every  inhabitant, 

man,  woman,  and  chiid,  is  watchiug  me,  aa  if  I  were  a  wild 

I. beast  feeding;  but  on  giving  them  a  portion  of  food  they 

Itiuutk  me  heartily,  and  greedily  devour  it.     I  conclude  that 

Ifthey  cannot  be  Stohammedans,  otherwise  they  would  not  have 

1-caten  the  fragments  left  by  a  Christian.     Having  satisfied 

f  the  demands  of  the  proprietor,  and  been  conducted  over  the 

"       1  presented  with  a  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers,  and 

fclritll  at  kindly  adieu  mount  iny  ass  and  turn  my  face  Suez- 

§mni 

I  do  wish  for  the  staff  of  Balaam,  or  some  other  worthy, 
tbtdug  rortain  that  I  have  under  me  the  tntditionaiy  donkey 
niuldn't  go  !     Never  did  ass  from  Adam's  day  to  the 
eat  merit  a  sounder  cudgelling.    The  train  was  aimounced 
mto  start  at  two ;  I  tiy  to  urge  the  headstrong  brute  along 
'a  order  to  arrive  in  time ;  he,  however,  knowing  the  usages  of 
r  tite  Egyptians  better  than  I  did,  takes  matters  quietly.    What 
with  walking,  flogging,  and  kicking,  and  I  may  add  pushing 
«nd  dragging,  we  reach  the  shore,  cross  the  river,  and  land  on 
the  other  side,  arriving  at  the  hotel  pier  in  time.     The  entire 
«Mft  of  this  exaiTKon  amounted  to  the  moderate  sum  of  nine 
diUlinga.     Discba^ng  my  hotel  bill,  and  obtainiug  a  railway 
tidcct  for  Cairo,  I  call  on  my  friend  Mr  Smith  to  say  "  good- 
bye," and  am  urged  to  remain  till  Jlonday — a  proposal  in 
"  'i  I  at  length  concur.     After  dinner  he  conducts  me  over 
I  PeainsuUr  and  Oriental  C-ompany's  stores,  of  which  he 
a  the  management,  and  which  are  large  enough  to  meet  the 
inta  of  an  entire  colony.     We  ride  out  as  far  as  the  fresh- 
What  a  blessing  must  this  first  necessary  of  life  be 
w  inhabitants,  who,  until  lately,  kid  all  their  w3,teT  bxow^t 
Isintiu  Qiiroj  the  supply  coating  the  Compuij  £\1Q 
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per  jnonth !     How  severely  must  the  poor  have  s 
want  of  means  to  procure  it  I 

The  Japanese  ambassJidore  have  just  arrived  by  th« 
steamer,  and  taken  Jodginga  at  the  hoteL  They  ai«  on  th^ 
wtiy  to  England,  via  Franco,  and  will  consequently  be  a 
in  IiondoD  and  Paris.  Their  attire  is  singular,  and  altbough 
mostly  young  men,  their  hair  is  tied  up  like  that  of  tha 
women  in  other  countries.  They  wear  flat-shaped  hats  o 
top  of  tfacir  heads,  wide  calico  trousers,  and  each  carries  two 
Btm>rds,  suspended  on  one  sid&  All  of  them  smoke  tobMK<^ 
the  pipes  being  curiosities  of  their  kind — viz.,  a  brass  tnbe^ 
holding  only  a  pinch  or  three  puffs.  When  sitting  near  mo 
one  consumed  twelve  pipofuls  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
pn>c«83  being  resolved  into  filling  and  refilling.  Their  feet 
are  encased  in  short  cloth  boots,  over  which  are  basket  slip- 
pers.  They  appear  to  be  well  supplied  with  money.  One  of 
them  speaks  English  fluently ;  whilst  nn  Englishman,  and  I 
suppose  from  his  dress  a  clergyman,  who  accompanies  them, 
acts  as  interpreter, 

Smiday,  27th. — Suez  was  onco  a  port  of  immense  trade, 
though  now  a  poor,  irregularly-built  village.  The  harbour  a 
so  shallow  that  only  small  craft  can  enter  at  faigb-wator.  The 
Peninsnlur  and  Oriental  Company's  ahipa  and  others  of  great 
draught  must  lie  out  in  the  bay,  Though  now,  and  for  many 
years  past,  little  known,  yet  as  the  scene,  or  near  the  scene,  tk 
the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites,  it  will  ever  be  saa«d 
ground.  There  are  doubts,  and  very  grave  ones  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, whether  this,  or  a  locality  a  few  miles  farther  sea- 
ward, be  the  exact  spot  indicated  by  Scripture.  Changes  have 
occurred;  the  sea  may  have  flowed  where  there  is  now  only 
a  marsh,  and  the  cver^rifting  sands,  in  the  course  of  Bgcs, 
have,  as  we  know,  to  the  southward  of  tliis  site,  rendered 
places  onco  familiar  utterly  unknown.  Much  interesting 
information  may  be  gathered  on  this  point  from  the  piotorial 
Bible,  and  Dr  Keith's  admirable  work  on  the  Prophecies.  It 
is  true,  there  is  still  a  ford  here  at  low-water,  which  I  should 
deem  passable  on  a  camel,  an  enterprise,  I  am  told,  that  fa 
been  accomplished.  Some  of  the  villages  mentioned  by  Moses 
■le  B^  to  be  traced  Id  the  neighbourhood,  though  bearing 
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as  Etbam,*  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  now  a 

called  Al-Jeroud,  a  short  diatauce  on  the  north-west  of 
;  whilst  the  Succoth  of  the  firat  Israelitish  encampment 
pposed  by  many  to  be  tlio  modem  '■  Birket-El-Hadjiia,"  the 
kt  rendeavous  of  Mecca  pilgrims. 

ngements  having  been  made  this  morning  for  public 
_i,  I  engage  to  preach  in  the  large  hall  of  the  hotel, 

rhere  we  assemble  at  nnon,  iUas  L leading  the  ainging, 

and&ccompanying  herself  on  a  piauo.     The  place  is  comfortably 
fitted  up  with  chairs,  and  the  Britiah  ensign  filing  over  some 
enshioDs  forma  a  puIpiL    The  service  is  commenced  by  singing 
le  Old  Hundredth  paalm,  and  I  take  for  luy  text  Exodus  xiv. 
Twenty-seven  persons  were    present,  including  the 
tol  and  his  lady,  the  Smith  family,  and  the  young  men 
wcted  with  the  office  ;  the  other  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion being  travellers  then  resident  in  the  hotel.     It  is  seldom 
that  A  dergynmu  coming  this  way  remains  over  Sunday,  and 
ttdnnta^e  b  therefore  genentUy  taken  to  secure  the  services 
Ot  aay  snck  stray  bird  of  passage.     1  am  glad  to  say  that  a  . 
■*■"     "     *      '  e,  a  country  clergyman,  stayed  here  lately  for 
months,  and  during  the  wbole  of  that  period  preached 
I>>^d'^^^ay.     Having  reason  to  know  that  his  ministra- 
were  highly  appreciated,  I  would  strongly  advise  any 
fhren  about  to  travel,  not  only  in  the  East,  but  elsewhere, 
pat  a  few  sermons  iu  the  comer  of  tbeir  trunks,  so  as  to  be 
tpsred  for  a  like  exigency.     This  afternoon  I  was  attacked 
th  a  violent  headache  accompanied  by  fever,  and  am  under 
impression  that  I  have  either  received  a  sunstroke  during 
■in>cco  on  Friday,  or  am  labouring  under  somo  disease 
to  the  country. 

•  EtoiluB  riiL  20. 
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Suez,  Mondaif,  2Bth. — Up,  thank  Ood,  this  morning  in  re- 
otored  health.  I  leave  Mr  Smith  with  a.  friendly  "good-bye," 
and  proceed  to  the  train  for  Cairo,  which  starts  at  2  p.m.  I  have 
here  the  good  fortune  to  meet  A.  Q,  BlaJiey,  Esq.,  an  American 
gcntlemBD,  who,  like  myself,  is  going  eoiithwan^.  He  accom- 
panies me  on  a  tour  round  the  bazaars,  which,  however,  are 
unworthy  of  att«ntion,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
series  of  narrow  lanes,  each  filthier  than  the  other,  through 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  two  persons  to  pass  abreast 
The  shops,  or  ataUs,  are  composed  of  reeds,  old  sucking  and 
mats,  to  bum  which  would  almost  bo  a  benefit  to  the  placeu 
The  natives  are  unusually  dirty ;  the  same  amount  of  ver- 
min, heat,  and  stench  prevails  oa  in  Cairo,  an  assertion  that 
implies  a  great  deal. 

As  the  train  does  not  start  for  two  hours,  I  have  a  little  more 
time  to  examine  and  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Bed  Sea,  with  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
bounds  Egypt  on  the  enat ;  the  former,  a  gulf  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  extends  about  1160  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  120.  Ita  name  is  probably  derived  from 
the  abundance  of  red  coral  with  which  it  abounds.  I  very 
much  enjoyed  a  swim  in  its  waters,  which  arc  beautifully  clear 
and  shallow  on  the  Egyptian  side.  The  mountains  rise 
boldly,  following  the  windings  of  the  Nile.  At  the  present 
day  there  are  signs  of  this  port  and  part  of  the  gulf 
regMning  their  former  importance  as  a  commercial  entrepot. 
Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  long-vexed  qneation  of 
lie  ^passage  o(  the  Israelites.     'Whether  U  the  ^p  ia  Uie 
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monntaina,  or  here  at  Suez,  may  never  be  cod- 
tituuvely  determined.  The  breadth  of  the  channel  at  the  firat* 
Banod  spot  is  ei^ht  miles,  here  only  one ;  thut,  however, 
would  make  bnt  little  difference,  the  Omnipotent  could  as 
uly  cleave  the  Atlantic  as  the  narrow  strait  beneath  me. 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Suez  was  the  scene  of  the  great 
'•reiit,  and  t  am  supported  in  my  belief  by  the  majority  of 
miten  and  travellers. 

To  li»ve  Sue£  without  either  seeing  or  leomiiig  8omethlng 

legaiding  the  progress  of  the  proposed  ship  canal  desi<med  tu 

connect  the  port  of  Steyd  un  the  Mediterranean,  with  Suez  on 

the  Bed  Sea,  would  not  only  be  unjust  to  one's  self  but  to 

the   French    executive  and  to   the  enterprising    engineer  of 

this  gigantic  worL     Many  years  have  elapsed  since  scientiiic 

men  fint  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  achcme,  and 

inted  out  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  Great  Britain 

•m  A  direct  ship  route  to  her  vast  eastern  possessions.    Obeta- 

ere  from  time  to  time  thruwn  in  the  way,  or  difficulties 

ited,  such  AS  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two  seaa, 

the  iffljHtssibility  of  obtaining  labour,  while,  if  these  were 

Itormnuntcd,  the  ever-drifting  sand  of  the  desert,  it  was  said, 

luld  soon  fill  up  the  cutting,  leaving  the  canal  a  mere  line 

tnce,  as  it  has  left  those  of  the  Pharaohs  in  other  parts  of 

^■pt.      In  short,  it  was  regarded  as  an  impossibility,  or, 

the  beat,  a  nseless  speculatioa     Despite  tha  doubts  and  fears 

'  crouketa,  the  undertaking  waa  at  last  commenced,  and  the 

it  stage  is  now  near  completion.     It  would  be  unfair  to  pre- 

Ige  from  a  mere  survey  of  its  present  trench-like  opening 

a  fetr  feet,  the  appearance  that  it  will  ultimately  aasome 

ten  cut  to  a  depth  of  seveutcetL  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  fifty, 

US  to  [lermit  the  passage  of  ships,  drawing  fourteen  feet  of 

iter,  from  India,  China,  and  Australia  to  Liveqjool,  London, 

id  the  Clyde.     A  sub-canal  is  also  to  be  excavated,  com- 

ituiicating  with  the  Nile,  for  the  pnqtoses  of  irrigation,  which 

11  prove  as  great  a  blessing  to  the  thirsty  soil  of  the  desert 

tlw  introduction  of  fresh  water  haa  already  been  to  the  in- 

lUtaOta  of  Suez.     Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Emperor  of  the 

'micli,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  powerful  opposition,  has  pcreevcred 

pruuiotiug  this  commercial  enterprise,  and  also  tol^ie  engv^«!ftt 

\htakiilh0hmdiapiayed  .\orsIiouIdlcaspms«bciLvaii&e^ 


SB  TELEGEAPHB  IN  THE  EAST, 

to  the  somewhat  harshly  treated  M.  de  Lessepi 

msn,  I  have  no  doubt,  who,  when  better  known  i 

will,  with  that  fair  plaj  which  chamctcriBcs  our  countrymen,  bfl' 

heartily  commended. 

The  idea  has  more  tlmn  once  crossed  my  mind  within  t1 
two  days,  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of  a  question,  Why^, 
since  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  en  raj^porl  by  telegraph  with  that  «~ 
Lyons,  should  not  that  of  the  Indus  be  comiected  with  the  Qnlli 
of  Persia ;  the  line  being  eontinned  along  the  valley  of  the  Tigril' 
to  Anatolia,  thence  to  Stamboul,  and  so  on  to  Combillt 
these  days  of  science  and  peace  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  tb*. 
accompl^hmeot  of  such  an  undertaking.  Why  ehould  loi^ 
and  anxions  weeks  of  feverish  suspense  be  spent  in  waiting' 
for  intelligence  which  might  be  flashed  home  in  a  few  houisf'i 
Why  should  not  our  Government,  merchants,  and  relatitHW 
have  daily  telegrams  from  our  colonies  and  colonists)  Wi^ 
should  not  the  throhhings  of  the  great  monetaiy  pulse  whi<^' 
beats  in  the  bank  parlour  of  Threadnoedle  Street,  togothw 
with  the  current  prices  of  tea,  sugar,  and  iudigo  in  Uindngf 
Lane,  or  cotton  in  Liverpool,  he  known  daily  from  Coithnen 
to  Calcutta  ]  *  This  woidd  not  only  equalise  supplies  aniil 
prices,  but  tend  to  prevent  panics  in  banks  ajid  bonds,  as  well 
as  gluts  in  the  colonial  market.  Those  would  be  among  the 
least  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  system  of  telegraphy 
connecting  the  mother  country  with  her  numerous  daughters 
within  ft  circle  of  hourly  intelligence.  Apart  from  religion, 
there  are  few  more  humanising  agents  than  the  electrio 
wire,  the  steam  press,  and  the  locomotive,  by  moans  of  which, 
castas  and  classes  arc  being  merged  in  one  great  brotherhood, 
and  humanity  thereby  become  a  vast  gainer. 

We  arc  off  at  last !  twoandaholf  hours  behind  time.  Look- 
ing back,  the  sea  appears  gleaming  in  golden  sheen,  while  the 
Attaka  mountains,  owing  to  the  exceeding  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  reveal  every  rift,  scar,  aud  crag.  With  my 
travelling-glass  I  can,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  easily 
distinguish  a  wild  daisy  from  a  dandelion.  While  the  whole 
scene  of  shore  and  water  is  becoming  invisihlc,  I  cannot  help ' 
exclwming.  Farewell  1  and  again,  farewell  I     Now  iu  the  midst 

written,  the  line  to  India  hai  been  completed. 


RAILWAY  IREEIJtrLARITrKB. 


Bt  Uiere  being  nothing  to  interest  the  eye,  I  devote  my 
1  to  my  (eliuw-tra  veil  era.     I  learn  that  my  American 
■aa  mised  in  "  Old  Kentuoky,"  bnt  is  of  Scottish  ex- 
He  turns  out  to  be  a  gentlemanly  and  well-ir- 

ibnned  man,  who,  having  relations  both  in  North  and  South, 
enteitaina  no  decided  bias  on  the  question  o(  the  war  now 
jtmpng  his  country.     This  and  the  nest  compartment  of  the 
vcaniage  are  tilled  with  Italians,  who  gmoke  and  talk  inces- 
;  thdr  language,  it  is  true,  is  liquid  and  harmonioua; 
rverthelesB  it  is  possible,  under  some  circnmatances,  to  have 
even  of  a  good  thing.     The  third-class  carriages  are 
rammed  with  Arabs,  who,  poor  creatures,  are  not  over-bur- 
fdened  with  clothing,  and  the  evening  is  chilly,  although  in 
(Africa.     At  8  P.M.  we  reach  a  atttion,  and  being  shunted  off 
ire  actually  kept  waiting  untU  past  eleven,  more 
Ij&an  thn.'o  hours.     The  evening  and  the  railway  adminia- 
ntinn  are  alike  cooL      Let  grumblers  at  English   breaches 
^«f  punctuality,  think   over  this !     Wandering  about  in  the 
HDOonlight,  I  stumble  upon  an  engineer,  a  Scotchntan,  from 
(■omewhere  about  Ecdefechnn,  and  another,  an  Englishman, 
torn  Cornwall,  each  receiving  the  liandaorae  emohiment  of 
w£23  per  month.     I  gave  them  both  what  they  appeared  very 
much  to  require,  seme  wholesome  advice,  as  well  in  monda  as 
in  money  matters. 

Altliough.  Ifte   others   around,  I  am   put   rather  out  of 

tanper  by  the  delay,  I  cannot    but  admire   the   beauty  of 

'  "  e  evening  moonlight ;  the  eye  penetrating  far  into  the  gray 

■t  detects  neither  hill  nor  mound  to  break  the  level  mono- 

'  of  this  sea  of  sand.      The  sky  resembles  a  brilliant 

!,  each  star  clearly  cut  ont  in  relief  on  the  blazing  firma- 

i,  while  the  moon  holds  her  course  in  unclouded  majesty. 

pt  in  contemplation,  I  manage  to  forget  Arabs,  delays,  and 

most  alt  sublunaiy  tbinga.  Moonlight  nights  have  been  a  plear 

«  and  moonlight  walks  have  been  a  habit  to  me  from  early 

lildhnod,  yielding  gratifi cations  for  which  I  can  scarcely  ac< 

t — whether  Uiey  arise  from  the  stillness  of  the  evening 

J  favourable  to  reflection,  the  star-lit  canopy  above,  or 

«  vngaoncss  and  indistinctness  of  objects,  or  whether  from 

e  influences  combined,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     Never 

ow,  in  all  my  field  and  river-side  roamings,  did  I  so 
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thoroughty  ei^oy  these  fovourite  vagarieB.  I  am  at  tliia 
uwit,  it  is  true,  in  the  Temple  of  Solitude ;  its  floor,  the 
hivd  boundless  sweeping  deeert ;  its  walls,  the  gray  curtains  of 
undefined,  and  to  all  appearance  unlimited,  space  ;  its  roo^  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  spaiigled  with  tliousands  of  gem-like  glisten-. 
iug  lamps  in  the  solid  firmament.  The  great  waste  stretches- 
fu  away  into  shadowy  distiinee,  seemingly  beckoning  me  to 
penetrate  lis  hazy  vacuity ;  the  air,  though  chilly,  is  pure  and' 
refreshing,  bracing  my  nerves  and  cooling  my  fevered  foro* 
head.  It  may  be  nothing  else  than  fancy  that  the  dark  maa- 
aivo  outline  on  my  right  ia  Gebil  Attaka;  yet  it  serves  tfl 
wftke  up  B.  host  of  memories.  The  whole  expanse  of  desert 
seems  crowded  with  busy  life ;  camps  and  equipages,  camels  aa^ 
asses,  God's  dear  and  chosen  people,  with  their  wives  and  littii 
ones  flying  before  the  pursuer ;  the  pillar  of  fire,  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  and  the  clarion  calling  that  "  the  people  go  for- 
ward," But  the  charm  breaks  as  the  cry — "  Take  your  places" 
reverberates  throng  the  air,  and  we  again  move  uu.  Om* 
delay  has  been  occasioned  by  a  down  train  of  pilgrims,  the  rail- 
way ha^-ing  only  a  single  line  of  rails,  but  at  length  we  enter! 
the  station  at  Cairo,  having  reached  the  end  of  our  journey. 
At  1  A.M.  I  reach  the  hotel ;  on  ringing  the  bell,  "  Saido,"  ths 
"  liOTBliab"  who  sleeps  on  the  mats,  opens  the  door,  and  grin* 
ning  from  ear  to  dar  displays  a  set  of  teeth,  which  1  covet  for 
their  whiteness  and  regularity,  exclaiming  in  broken  English, 
"  Sare,  glad  to  see  you."  Proceeding  to  my  room,  after  pour- 
ing out  my  thanka  to  God,  I  seek  repose. 


tree 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DAYS  MOM  IK  THE  CAPITAL  Of  THE  PHAIUOHg. 

\ro,  Ttuvlaif,  2ilM. — This  morning,  luring  a  donkey,  I 
out  to  Biilac,  the  ancient  and  modem  port  of  the  vic- 
Qs  city,  &  mile  and  a  huJf  di«tant.  The  roads  arc  beiug 
PDghly  watered,  the  Persian  wheel  with  its  jara  lashed  to 
drcumference,  either  turned  by  hand  or  driven  by  donkey, 
in  every  garden,  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile  for 
ttioQ.  The  road  on  either  side  ia  lined  by  a  aeries  of 
irell-laid-ont  gardens,  and  overshadowed  by  an  avenue  of  fine 
tree&  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  village,  which  seems  to 
be  not  only  the  port  for  inland  produce  coming  by  river,  but 
""'a  great  msrt  for  Indian  com,  legumes,  millet,  and  other 
llbica,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  olire  oil,  consti- 
Iting  a  great  produce-market  The  inhabitants  appear  to 
ncem  themselves  very  little  about  beds  or  lodgings,  reposing 
night  wherever  they  can  find  space  to  stretch  their  limbs,  a 
dudy  nook,  an  empty  barrow,  n  box,  a  barrel,  or  an  iron  tank, 
the  ledge  of  a  wall,  or  even  the  middle  of  a  road,  if  they  can 
"  '  "  ?  the  dogs,  who  seiang  upon  every  rut  and  hole,  con- 
into  a  refuge  or  a  home. 

c  poasessea  the  most  magnificent  collection  of  Egjrptian 

ities  in  the  world.     My  time  being  limited,  I  can  only 

cunory  gl&nce  at  its  contents,  but  I  should  have  regarded 

visit  to  Cairo  as  incomplete,  if  I  had  not  found   time 

'nt  thia  museum.    There  are  at  least  six  contiguous  cham- 

io  which  the  objecta  are  ahelTed,  or  arranged  under  glass, 

"led  and  numbered.    I  need  not  describe  the  collection,  nor 

make  the  attempt,  but  merely  name  a  few  of  the  curi- 

that  most  forcibly  attracted  my  attention.     There  were 
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mummy  cases  and  their  contents;  images  of  various  aiMfl,fo 
and  niateriaU ;  idols  of  at!  shapes  and  denominations ;  slabs 
covered  with  hierogljiihics ;  ancient  implements  of  husbandly, 
art,  and  industry ;  antique  combs,  needles,  rings,  and  bracelets  5 
'vrith  vbole  cases  of  golden  ornaments ;  searabei,  and  tables 
covered  with  aacred  writings,  which  I  should  deem  invaluable. 
The  order  and  arrangements  ore  admirable,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  place  is  free.  Many  of  the  ornaments,  Bome  not  len 
than  four  thousand  years  old,  are  in  design  and  workmanship 
very  similar  to  the  newest  fashions  of  the  present  day.  What 
we  deem  diseovcries  and  inventions  in  artizans'  tools  and  other 
appliances  used  in  mechanics,  find  their  representatives  here, 
and  have  been  known  and  employed  ages  ago,  showing  the 
truth  of  the  wise  man's  adage,  "  There  is  noUiing  new  nnder 
the  sun."  Returning  to  the  city,  I  spend  a  few  more  bonrs 
in  threading  its  labyrinthine  maze  of  quaint  streets  and  anti- 
qnated  buildings. 

Cairo,  Wrdntiday,  30(A. — Having  made  arrangements  over- 
night with  my  donkey-boy,  he  is  to  be  at  the  hotel  gate  at  6 
A.M.  to  convey  me  to  the  fossil  forest,  a  few  miles  out  in  the 
country.  I  am  doomed,  however,  to  disappointment,  as  he 
did  not  make  hia  appearance  till  eight,  this  being  one  of  the 
greatest  religious  days  in  Cairo,  second  only  to  the  grand 
ceremony  of  opening  the  city  canal.  Owing  to  this,  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  higieth,  or  festival  of  the 
carpet,  which  is  sent  annually  from  Cairo  to  cover  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  at  Mecca.  The  procession  starts  txovx 
the  citadel,  where  the  votive  fabric  is  manufactured  at  tfae.^ 
sultan's  expense,  to  the  chief  mosque,  where  it  is  sewed  and 
lined;  the  carpet,  a  coarse  black  brocade,  ia  fringed  wi^ 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran.  There  is  a  large  and  long 
retinue  preceding  and  following  the  twweA,  some  riding  on 
hones,  some  on  mules,  and  crowds  of  pedestrinna,  tie  sect  of 
the  dervishes  playing  an  iniiwrtant  part  by  bearing  banners 
uid  flags  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  Dei^.  There  were 
also  to  be  seen  a  number  of  jugglers,  apparently  cutting  them- 
9  with  knives,  thrusting  skewers  through  their  flesh,  while 
1  hung  suspended  by  hooks  traversing  the  muscles  of  the 
During  the  entira  day  bonds  of  women  paraded  the 
t  singing  riisma]  chouta,  vith  the  costomoiy  wl ' 
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but  from  thcirdresa  and  manner  I  could  not  liarc 
imagined  th?y  wure  engaged  in  a  religious  ceremony.  They 
■re  evidently  of  the  very  lowest  class,  bttle  if  any  respect 
bong  paid  to  them.  Tatdog  up  a  position  at  tlie  comer  of 
thfl  ilon^i,  I  have  an  escelieut  view  of  the  ever-changiiig 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  wending  -their  way  to  the  railway  station. 
I  am  as  much  astonished  as  when  I  first  arrived  in  the 
oountry,  at  the  number  of  varied  dresses  and  complexions  that 
defile  before  my  eyes,  passing  as  if  across  the  sci^n  of  a 
;  they  carry  with  them  every  utensil  needed  in  their 
hninbk  mode  of  life,  such  as  gridirons,  pans  of  cojij^r,  tin,  and 
ic,  bags,  and  water-botttea.  The  women  nnd  children  are 
donkeys,  the  men  on  foot,  armed  with  a  long-barreled  gun 
their  shoulders,  the  minds  of  the  whole  apparently 
lut,  and  impressed  with  a  belief  that  one  visit  paid  to  the 
holy  city  during  a  lifetime  secures  admission  to  piinulise. 

I  call  to-day  at  one  of  the  missionary  schools,  under  the 
can  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Rosenberg,  bat  being  kimetk  or  holy 
day,  fvw  pupils  are  present  I  examine  the  school-rooms,  and 
find  them  lofty  and  commodious,  with  a  spacious  open  court 
for  a  play-ground  ;  the  master,  whose  dwelling-house  is  con- 
veniiMit,  cool,  and  well  ventilated,  is  a  German,  his  wife  a 
native  ot  Scotland,  who,  prior  to  her  marriage,  was  connected 
with  the  Chnrdi  of  Scotland  Mission. 

Cfiiro,  Thursday,  Z\U. — Having  concluded  all  preliminary 
amngements,  paying  bill  and  bakhshish,  I  sturt  for  the 
■tatioo  with  "  Uagasie"  and  the  f^thful  dnhkey — known  over 
all  tti«  city  by  the  name  of  "Tom  Sayers" — wJiich  I  have 
ridden  more  or  less  for  five  days,  and  secure  a  ticket  for  Alcx- 
andriai  and  find  no  diminution  in  the  crowds  of  Mohammedan 
la,  although  at  least  a  thousand  are  at  Suez,  Alexan- 
Ot  the  Red  Sea,  on  their  way  to  the  birthplace  of 
prophet  The  few  passengers  by  this  morning's  tmin 
JiUahi,  now,  however,  cotton-growers,  for  which  they 
bare  to  thank  the  American  war.  Among  them  is  an 
Aiab,  a  fine  specimen  of  phy^cal  development,  toll,  portly, 
and  posBMsiDg  great  muscular  powers.  At  my  request  he 
performed  a  feat  for  the  amusement  of  myself  and  his  own 
eompanions, — placing  his  ordinary  walking-stick  ovei  Vis  \oTO- 
flnger,  pratoDg  the  other  three  u]>oii  ita  exttemtj ,  ^i«  V«\^  S!b 
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thus  horiarataily,  tlien  hanging  his  clumsy  shoe  upon  its  fl 
lie  retained  it  in  the  same  poaitioa  for  some  time ;  his  girth 
round  the  cheat  ia  over  four  feet ;  but  he  is  withal  diildlll^  in 
luannera  nnd  disposition.  At  one  uf  the  stations  I  met  witli 
a  Londoner,  who  mudo  b,  furions  attack  on  religion  in 
and  on  Mr  Spurgeon  in  partiuuly,  I  succeeded,  hoi 
doaing  the  moutii  of  thia  rmling  "  Rabahakeh,"  by  defending 
the  ordinances  of  Ood,  aud  interjecting  a  good  word  on  beludf 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  m  the  modern  ministry. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  1  have  met  in  £gypt  with 
BcofBng  infidels  from  home.  Whilst  in  the  refreshment  room 
of  one  of  the  atationa,  I  recognised  as  a  Scotchman  fron 
llenfrewshire,  a  fine  looking  man,  with  large  bushy  beajd, 
hend  gardener  to  His  Royai  Highness  the  Viceroy,  but  whe^. 
fiom  habit  or  sheer  thoughtlessness,  swore  frightfully.  Oh.  how 
Bad  to  see  my  countrymen  from  both  sides  of  the  Tweed 
bringing  themselvea  and  their  Gtith  into  contempt  with  the 
heathen  by  their  unseemly  deportment  and  profane  language  1> 
Theae  persons  ought  to  be  misaionaries  in  distant  lands,  provinff. 
by  their  lives  and  example  the  superiority  of  their  creed,  &na 
the  purity  of  our  holy  religion.  But,  alas!  they  are  more 
frequently  the  emissaries  of  evil,  drinking  and  blaspheming  m 
if  regardless  of  all  restraints,  human  or  divine.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  am  not  astonished  to  find  that  Christianity  makes 
little  progress  amongat  heathens. 

After  a  pleasant  journey  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  mile^ 
accomplished  in  seven  and  a- half  hours,  through  u  rich,  allnvioL 
and  beautiful  country,  we  reach  Alexandria  at  1. 15  A-H.  I 
enter  an  omnibus,  and  soon  find  myself  once  more  at  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre, 

Fridaii,  \H  April. — Immediately  on  riang  this  morning. 
I  betake  myself  to  the  hospitable  home  of  my  friend,  the  Rev, 
Mr  Yule,  where  I  am  kindly  received.  Having,  in  passing. 
through  on  my  way  to  Suez,  seen  moat  of  the  city  and  its 
celebrities,  I  devote  this  forenoon  to  writing  up  my  journal, 
BOd  looking  back  upon  the  jmcieut  history  of  the  city.  Alex- 
andria ia  called  by  the  Arabs  "Iskendiryeh,"  and,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  wag  once  the  capital  of  Egypt  It  ia  advan- 
tageously situated — something  like  ancient  Corinth— upon  two 
sea^  being  between  the  harbour  and  the  lake  Mareotes,  diatou 
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Jibont  twelve  miles  from  the  Nile.    It  was  founded  before  Christ 

332,  by  AJeiander  the  Great,  and  designed,  as  some  imagJDe, 

to  divert  the   traffic   from  Tyre,  thus  humbling  the   )jroud 

p-inistresa  of  the   seas,  which  he  could  not  entirely  aiiiuhi- 

Here  the  Macedonian   monarch  was  buried,  and   a 

Leiidid  mausoleum  crectd^  which  stood  till  the  fourth  cen- 

Here  also,  upon  tho  island  of  Pharos,  was  constructed, 

Kc    2dZ,  the  magnificent  lighthouse,  300  feet  in   height, 

lalready  referred  to.     A  portion  of  the  present  city  stands  upon 

F'thia  island.     Its  ancient  walls  were  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 

rference,  enclosing  GOO.OOO  inhabitants,  with  many  palaces, 

aqueducts,  and  obelisks,  as  well   as  the  largest  library  in 

tho  world,  comprising  no  less  than  700,000  volumes ;  it  was 

nnfortanately  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  under  the  Caliph 

Omar,  A.D.  tJ40.     From  this  date  Aiejcandria  has  gradually 

,  decayed.     When  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 

I  Hope  was  discovered,  its  cummercial  importance  ceased,  until 

I  a  partial  revival  under  Klehemet  Ali     The  establisbinent  of 

Lin    overliuid    route    to    India,    China,    and    Australia,    has 

Kdonbtless  contribated  to  its  resuscitation,  as  also  the  cotton 

Lbade  recently  sprung  up.      Tho  ship  canal,  which  in  the 

LWiof  of  its  sanguine   promoters  will  connect  the  Mediter- 

EnuieaQ  with  the  Red  Sea,  promises  well  for  the  future  of  the 

|.  country.     But  who  can  predict  tlic  destiny  of  nations  1 

I  originally  intended  to  have  entered  Syria  by  way  of  Sues 

Luid  Edom,  but,  finding  grave  obstacles  in  the  way,  I  resolve 

'O  proceed  via  Joifa.    In  making  preparations  for  this  journey, 

n  advised  to  send  back  to  England  much  of  my  heavy  lug- 

B,  and  only  to  lake  with  me  absolute  necessaries. 

2d   AprU.^Among  other    places    of    interest 

tl  this  forenoon,  I  stumble  upon  the  ancient  catacombs, 

b  ore,  to  all  appearance,  nothing  lietler  than  holes  or  ex- 

LB  near  the  shore,  probably  intended  as  much  for  cisterns 

IT  tombs.     Walking  through  a  part  of  the  ancient  city,  I 

an  opportunity  of  observing  how  justice  is  administered 

"  kadi"  iu  the  public  streets.    Seeing  a  crowd,  and  being 

i  hy  loud  vuices,  I  drew  near,  and  there,  sitting  upon 

at),  at  the  junction  of  two  streets,  is  the  judge,  and  before 

u  and  n  woman  vociferating  and  gealiculalw^.    \^ 

Hil;f  h/  dint  ot  blawa,  wbxch  lie  gjves  IreeVj,  \\i&t  ^ft 


mBgiatrute  obtaina  silence.  Then  caUiag  upon  the  plaiali^ 
and  hcormg  Ms  sttttement,  he  turned  to  the  defendant,  uid 
forthwith,  without  the  semblance  of  deUberation,  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  good  King  Robert  of  Scotland,  made 
them  shake  hands,  imd,  like  another  "  Gallio,  drove  them 
from  the  judgment-seat."  Neitjber  of  the  parties  seemed 
satialicd  with  the  decision  ;  for  they  went  off  tiireatening  and 
looking  daggers  at  each  other.  The  "kadi,"  perceimg  I  waa  ft 
Frank,  and  much  interested  in  the  proceedings,  bowed  to  me 
and  smiled,  as  if  to  say,  "  Yon  see,  sir,  how  che^y,  sum- 
marily, and  satiafactonly  we  dispense  justice  in  Egypt." 
Making  some  little  inquiry  auent  the  "  kadi's"  administration, 
I  found  it  simple,  and  la  general  effective.  This  functionary 
is  appointed  yearly  to  bis  ofGce,  and  must  belong  to  the  Faith- 
ful, though  it  is  not  imperative,  nor  even  necessary,  that  he 
should  be  converaant  with  the  filackstone,  or  Coke  upon  Lyt- 
tleton,  of  his  country.  He  may  be  as  ignorant  of  law  as  I 
am  of  his  language  ;  it  is  enough  if  he  can  pay  the  premium 
demanded  ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  this  and  many  other  offices  are 
fanned,  bo  that  the  kadis  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  tax- 
gathers  of  old  among  the  Jews.  The  kadi,  however,  although 
sometimes  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  parties  brought 
beforo  him,  is  not  left  entirely  to  Ids  own  legal  information, 
the  secretary  or  clerk,  as  among  our  own  civic  and  conn^ 
magistrates,  being  generally  a  laviyer,  and  hia  office  perma- 
nent, so  that  there  is  more  law,  if  not  justice,  than  at  first 
eight  appears.  Should  further  information  be  required  upcm. 
1<^  matters,  1  may  refer  my  readers  to  "  Lane's  Modem 
Egyptiana" 

In  making  inquiry  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  I 
find  that  they  are  everywhere  throughout  the  country  equally 
despised  by  Mohammedans,  Copts,  and  Armenians.  They  are 
mnatly  poor,  although  among  them  there  are  wealthy  bankers, 
and  a  few,  such  as  my  friends  the  Brothers  Cohen  aud  others,  are 
merchants.  The  Hebrew  females  are  less  strictly  confined  than 
among  the  Turks.  They  are  in  manner  modest  and  retiring,  and 
in  visage  really  beautiful  when  young,  with  regular  features 
and  often  fresh  complexions.  The  Rev.  Mr  Yule  BpeaVs  very 
favourably  of  the  Jews  in  respect  of  their  integrity  as 
busineas,  and  of  their  liberality.    The  Jewish  mission,  under  the 
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l»«8p«nnt«ndence  of  my  reverend  friend  and  his  coadjutor*, 

ig  great  progress  among  the  young.  Whatever  llie  mode, 

d  whenever  the  time  decreed  for  the  converdon  to  Christian- 

if  God's  ancient  people,  I  Imow  not.     Hitherto  among  the 

»dalt  Juws  there  have  been  few  conversions ;  this,  however,  ii; 

no  argument  why  we  should  slacken  aur  hand  or  relinquish  nur 

aflorts,  but  should  rather  urge  ns  to  greater  diligence  in  ful- 

""    ;  the  Redeemer's  obligatory  command  to  go  unto   all 

IB  and  preach  the  gospeL     While  patiently  labouring,  wo 

y  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise — that  a  nation  shall 

R  born  in  »  day.     The  Turks,  "  aa  masteiB  of  the  ^tuation  " 

1  rulers  of  the  country,  are  arrogant  and  overbearing ;  their 

IS  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  the  "  Koran." 

(  of  these  worthies  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  aa  I 

end  passing  a  few  months  among  them. 

F  Being  informed  that  the  Very  IWv.  Dr  Smith,  Messrs  Blakey 

i  Fildes,  the  Litter  with  his  dragoman,  are  anxious  to  form  a 

ity  for  Syria,  and  express  a  wish  that  I  shonld  join  them,  we 

eel  and  agree  to  go  in  company  at  least  as  far  as  Jerasalem.     I 

therefore  bid  good-bye  to  my  kind  friends  i  n  Alexandria — to  say 

nothing  of  cheating  dragomen,  impertinent  donkey-boys,  and 

rude  boatmen.    With  no  little  trouble — in  short,  almost  a  fight 

w*  get  onraelves  and  luggage  into  a  boat  at  the  quay,  and  are 

a  on  board  of  the  Pallada,  a  screw-steamer  belonging  to  a 

u  company,  which  runs  between  Alexandria,  Beyrout,  and 

!.     Everything  on   board    is   French-— food,  fiimitury, 

■nd  language;  the  faro  (first-class)  to  Jaffa,  72  francs.    The 

deck  is  literally  crowded  with  Arabs,  who,   like  mtgratoty 

Irish  on  board  the  Dublin  and  Glasgow  boats,  are  stowed  any- 

t  in  holes,  comers,  on  skylights,  paddle-boxes,  and  even 

On  going  below  and  examining  my  berth,  I  find  it 

ikfoTtabte,  and  am  delighted  to  find  all  in  the  compart- 

t  *r«  Bnglisli  travellers.     The  ship  lies  at  anchor  in  the 

f  vith  st«am  np ;  it  is  now  3  p.m.,  and  we  are  to  sail  im- 

While  waiting  for  the  cry  "  go-ahead,"  1  gather 

,i  fallowing  particidars  of  this  Rnsaian  steatn-paclcot  com- 

lay,  the  hrad-quarters  of  which  are  at  Odessa.     It  b  suhsi- 

1  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  17  francs  [ler  mile, 

rendering  the  ship  independent  of  biith  goods  and  ya-t- 

Mogcr  tniflic     The  chief  engineer  is  a  native  of   iijchles- 
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wig,  Petersen  by  oajne,  whose  p.iy  is  540  francs  per  i 
There  nre  four  classes  of  fares  for  passengers;  the  low 
from  Odessa  to  Alexandria  is  1 8  francs,  a  rate  of  charge  w' 
would  be  anything  but  remunerativo  without  Oovcmment  a 
We  are  stiU  delayed,  as  1  understand,  through  stress  of  weatli 
no  pilot  being  Milling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  going  to  m 
while  a  storm  rages.     Who,  looking  towards  Alexandria  froi 
this  beautiful  bay,  could  suppose  that  within  the  compass  6 
this  city,  basking  in  sunshiue,  and  encircling  the  shore,  tha 
there  are  crooked  and  filthy  streets,  hosts  of  frauds  and  i 
positions)     Yet  so  it  is.     Probably,  however,  the  same  may  bti 
Bud  of  all  great  cities,  whether  in  the  East  or  West.  It  ii 
that  within  its  circuit  there  are  many  noble  houses  and  com 
fortablo  homes,  much  honesty,  and  jierhaps  some  godlines 
no  city,  whether  Turkish  or  Christian,  could  expect  to  stand  i| 
wholly  wanting  in  the  elements  of  morality  and  religion. 

Stindajf,  3d  April. — When  our  patience  is  nearly  exhaustej 
we  are  informed  that  the  steamer  cannot  leave  until  Mondag 
morning.  It  having  blown  a  gale  through  the  night,  the  sea  ii 
the  bay  ia  still  liigli.  I  liad  expressed  a  wish,  and  now  had  U_^^ 
opportunity  of  preaching  on  board  "The  Bethel,"  which  is  ondai 
the  care  of  Mr  Yule,  and  in  connexion  with  the  British  antj 
Foreign  Sailors'  Society.  Lying  moored  a  few  cable  lengths  off 
it  is  a  noble  present  from  the  viceroy,  for  the  use  of  marines. 
coming  into  port.  I  therefore  hire  a  boat,  and  am  rowed  onboard 
where  I  meet  with  the  chaplain  aod  a  large  congregation,  some  of 
whom  are  from  the  new  ship  tViode,  belonging  to  the  Feninsnl 
and  Oriental  CompsDy.  My  address  was  founded  upon  1  Cor* 
i.  32.  The  men  were  clean,  orderly,  and  attentive.  I  gleaned 
the  following  statistics  of  Bethel  services  and  other  matters  for 
tha  last  quarter: — Total  number  of  sailors  in  attendance,  1455; 
meetings  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures  on  board  of 
ships,  chiefly  English,  in  the  harbour,  231 ;  number  of  ships 
visited,  70 ;  copies  of  the  Bible  sold,  all  being  English  but 
one,  36;  other  religious  publications,  121);  voluntary  contri- 
butions received,  £il,  Os.  2^d.  Mr  Wilson,  who  live 
board,  has  charge  of  "The  Bethel,"  collects  the  money,  sella  th* 
books,  and  is  indefatigable  in  the  faithfiil  discharge  of  his  duties, . 
The  amount  of  benefit  conferred  by  this  institution  is  very  con- 
siderable.   I  am  pleased  with  having  had  an  opportunity  <^ 
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Piting  Kii  preaching  here,  and  fmd  in  thia  delay,  as  in  miinj 
ler  instencea,  "that  all  tilings  work  together  for  good." 
Monday,  Ath  April. — A  calni  and  lovely  morning.  We  move 
ant  of  the  harbour,  and  at  6  A.U.  are  andcr  Btesm.  The  land 
lies  low  along  our  left,  end  in  about  an  hour  we  see  intihore  a 
pelac«  and  afterwards  a  cemetery.    The  sea  is  tinged  for  many 

knules  with  the  mud  and  ftesh  water  brought  down  by  the  tide, 
and  poured  out  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Neither  Rosetta 
■or  new  and  old  Damiettn  are  visible,  possibly  from  1>cing  t«o 
low  or  too  distant  for  recognition.  Another  party  of  English 
travellera  on  board  are,  like  ourselvea,  bound  for  Syria,  which,  aa 
we  may  meet  them  again,  I  shall  call  the  Williams.  In  coast- 
ing along  from  Alexandria  to  Jafia,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
^seaward)  to  be  seen,  so  my  attention  must  either  be  given  to 
Kluy  fellow-paasengera,  to  reading,  or  to  repose.  When  night 
sea  in,  the  saloon,  being  well  lighted,  weara  a  cheerful  aa- 
:t;  Bome  of  the  company  are  deeply  engaged  in  games  of 
wee,  as  if  an  empire  or  a  fortnne  depended  upon  the  hazard 
r  a  dice  or  the  number  of  a  domino  ;  othera  seek  amuse- 
t  from  books,  while  a  few,  like  myself,  appear  to  be  posting 
■p  their  journals.  1  observe  among  our  passengers  several 
HewR,  one  an  aged  and  wealthy  man,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy 
I. Land,  to  die  and  lay  his  l>ones  in  the  beloved  land  of  hia 
I  fathers,  Never  until  to-day  have  I  sailed  with  so  many 
I  of  Abraliara.  I  cannot  say  how  they  ore  generally 
tteal«d,  but  on  board  thia  ship  they  are  subjected  to  insult, 
if  not  cnieity.  The  Ruaaian  and  Italian  sailors  have  made 
them,  during  the  whole  evening,  the  butt  of  their  ridicule  and 
their  mischievous  practical  jokes.  An  aged  Israelite,  fsCher- 
'n-Uw  I  understand  to  one  of  the  Saasona,  a  well  known  firm 
B  Bombay,  was  thia  alWuoon  actually  denied  the  privilege  of 
ling  up  on  deck.  Ultimately  he  did  obtain  pcrmiasiun  to 
and,  bnt,  subsequently,  requiring  aome  article,  his  ser- 
'm  going  to  his  master's  cabin  was  jostled,  had  water 
D  over  him.  and  at  lost  peremptorily  forbidden  tn  enter. 
Veeliag  for  the  old  gentleman,  I  went  to  the  captain  and  remon- 
tted,  threatening  to  report  hia  conduct  to  the  consul  at 
b;  tbe  result,  I  am  happy  to  say,  waa  that  uo  further  out- 
i  during  the  remainder  of  the  vojTige. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Tuesday,  5th  April, — AJ;  eleven  we  arrive  in  the  Bay  of 
Jaffa.  Having  arranged  that  my  luggage  should  remain  on 
board,  with  a  view  to  its  being  forwarded  to  Beyrout,  and  left 
there  to  await  the  termination  of  my  land  journey,  I  take 
ashore  only  what  is  indispensably  necessary.  Another  scene 
of  contention  and  strife  is  enacted  here,  owing  to  the  exorbi- 
tant prices  demanded  by  boatmen,  who  seem  to  have  com- 
bined to  land  only  those  passengers  who  pay  them  with 
gold.  After  much  haggling  and  annoyance,  we  effect  a  safe 
landing.  Properly  speaking,  Jaffa  has  neither  quay  nor  har- 
bour; the  water,  shallowing  into  a  narrow  channel  of  from  40  to 
50  yards  in  width,  and  from  6  to  8  feet  in  depth,  the  landing- 
place  being  between  the  shore  and  some  huge  rocks  or  stones 
outside.  Through  this  passage  and  a  breaking  surf,  when 
the  wind  is  moderate,  as  to-day,  a  landing  is  effected,  but  when 
there  is  the  least  sea  such  means  of  debarkation  are  imprac- 
ticable. Indeed,  no  ship  drawing  more  than  six  or  eight  feet 
water  should  make  the  attempt  at  any  time.  The  boatmen,  as 
already  hinted,  are  a  rough  class  of  fellows,  ever  ready  to  im- 
pose upon  passengers  if  a  bargain  be  not  made  prior  to  enter- 
ing their  boats.  The  fare  demanded  was  not  more  extrava- 
gant than  their  manners  were  savage.  We  managed,  however, 
to  get  ashore  at  the  cast  of  about  three  shillings  each. 

Jaffa,  from  the  sea,  looks  really  magnificent,  being  built  on 
a  declivity,  house  rising  over  house  in  clustering  terraces ;  all 
being  built  of  stone,  and  dome-roofed  to  keep  out  the  heat 
The  buildings,  interspersed  with  trees  cond  gardens,  lend  an  air 
of  freshness  and  grandetlr  to  the  arrangement.    I  have  already 
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i  im  Egypt  thnt  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  &p- 
ranc«^  more  especially  as  regards  Ensteru  cities.     Folloif- 
g  a  ragged  urcLia,  wlio  acU  as  guide,  up  a  uumber  of  narrow 
«d  crooked  tanes,  quite  as  aromatic  aa  those  of  Cairo,  thi 
closes  in  the  old  bjwn  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  sluma  of  Newcastle, 
I  perceive  that  the  dwellings  are  both  uncleanly  and  rickety. 
This  being  the  first  city  I   had  seen  in  the  Holy  Land,  I 
list  confess  to  being  greatly  disappointed.    The  streets  are 
d  with  tattered,  unwashed,  half-niiked  men,  women,  and 
n,  the  females  especially,  whether  lovely  or  winning, 
J  to  the  liiirko  or  fnce-cloth,  I  cannot  determine.     My 
a  almost  spUt  with  the  cries  of  fruit-sellers  and  fish- 
's and  the  Tociferations  of  doukey-boys ;  but  every  sense 
e  <^r  less  offended ;  nor  is  the  matter  materially  improved 
er  some  sevtire  climbing  up  broken  steps,  I  reach  the 
1  of  whicli  Jaffa  boasts.     It  is  kept  by  a  Oorman, 
I  believe,  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Blattner,     Ye  lovera  nf 
wmfoTt,  whAt  an  inn  ! — the  dilapidated  exterior  flanked 
e  remains  of  decayed  vegetables,  stagnant  water,  and  loose 
I   atnid  which  are  to  be   found  abominations  enough 
Ce  uausca — faugh  !    For  a  cup  of  coffee,  with  two  egga 
sad,  the  cliarga  amounts  to  three  shillings  each  [lerson. 
r  hiring,  at  a  napoleon  each,  horses  to  convey  us  to 
am,  we  tnke  a  turn  tlirough  the  town  while  the  steeds 
ting  ready.     I  am  fortuuate  in  having  an  introduction 
'  Plulipps  of  the  rocdical  miuiim,  who   kindly  oifers 
e  my  guide,  and  with  whom  and  Dr  Smith  I  first  visit 
hotue  of    Simon  the    Tanner,  near  by  the  sea-side," 
I  Peter  lodgod.  and  where  he  saw  the  vision  recorded 
^tB  is.      This  may  be  the  identical  building  which,  after 
,  «  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  ruthless  influence  of 
I,  var'a  tnercilesa  violence,  and  other  destructive  agencies, 
"I  ttAuding.     On  this  point,  however,  I  entertain  grave 
giringi,    although    the    edifice    is    certainly    among  tbo 
S  ancient  in  the  city,  having  a  curious  ceiling  of  smooth 
1  Bt«nc%    embedded   in  mortar.       The    ground    ajiart- 
I  the  left  is  uacd  as  a  mosque,  while  at  the  bui-'k 
da  atairway  lenda  to  the  flat  roof,  where,  tradition 
I,  Peter  prayed.     Thnt  the  spot  mentioned  in  Scripture 
I  thu  hjcality,  and  that  this  site  agrees  with  the  brief 
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account  therein  contained,  is  indisputable.  Within  a  few 
yards  the  sea  is  chafing  the  shore ;  indeed,  under  the  g&rden 
wail  there  may  have  been  tan-pits,  fur  ia  the  yard  there  is  an 
ancient  well,  over-shadowed  by  a  fig-tree — the  former  mig^t 
have  been  used  as  nn  accessory  in  the  preparation  of  leMher, 
Whether  this  be  the  veritable  house  and  tannery  of  Sinion  or 
not,  none  can  satisfactorily  prove  or  gainsay.  Here,  never- 
theless, on  bended  knees  I  lift  up  my  prayers,  that  He  who 
sent  Peter  would  be  with  me  in  my  journey  through  this  ones 
Holy  lAiid.  Time  being  short,  my  esplorudona  are  necessarily 
limited,  therefore  my  information  must  be  taken  quariii  valaU. 
The  town  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  a  fiiurth  o( 
whom  are  Christians,  whose  piety  is  said  to  be  at  a  low  ebb. 
Jaffa  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  city  in  the  world, 
liaving  been  founded,  according  to  some,  prior  to  Damaseos. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  in  Joefa. 
xix. ;  2  Chron.  ii  16.  Here  also  Jonah,  embarking  in  ft 
ship  of  Tarahifih,  attempted  to  achieve  the  impossible  by  Seeing 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Omnipresent ;  here  also  Peter  raised  from 
the  dead  "Tabitha;"  and  unto  this  shore  Hiram  brought 
wood  for  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  Tlie  walls  are 
still  standing,  though  apparently  of  no  service  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  upon  which  some  old  cannon  ore  mounted.  I 
cannot  affirm  their  utility.  Here  ia  a  gate  or  gateway 
opening  into  the  road  leading  to  the  Holy  City,  as  filthy 
as  it  is  ill  paved,  crowded  with  squalling  Arabs,  stalls 
of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  cheap  hardware.  Outside  are 
numbers  of  camels,  donkeys,  aud  horses,  for  liire,  sale,  or 
exchange.  Though  the  town  itself  be  the  very  hotbed  of 
offensivenesa,  the  environs  are  beautifully  picturesque  and 
richly  cultivated,  abounding  in  fruit,  flowers,  and  orange- 
gardens,  the  finest  in  Syria.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  rhododen- 
drons in  such  luxuriance  nor  the  prickly  pear-trees  so  gigantic, 
many  of  them  ranging  from  twelve  to  siitteen  feet  high,  their 
fragrance  filling  the  surrounding  utmosiihere.  There  is,  I  am 
aware,  much  to  see  and  much  to  say  about  Jaffa.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Nnpoleoua  successful  siege,  and,  if  true,  the  horrible 
butchery  of  hia  prisoners.  During  the  thousands  of  ye.'U-s  which 
the  dtyhaa  stood,  it  has  been  occupied  by  different  nationalities, 
satJ  aubtniUed  to  di&reat  masters ;  at,  timea  tclumghiug  aud 
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Hf^in  langoishiiig — in  which  latter  state  It  now  remains.  The 
iuKtory  (if  Jafia  when  written  will  fonn  on  interesting  and 
inipurUtnt  chapter  in  the  annals  of  Sjrria. 

Our  itorees  await  us  at  the  hotel  door,  and  ne  are  impatient 
t«  be  (iff^but  what  trappings !  Peaked  saddles,  knotted 
cords  for  stirrups,  a  ptei^e  of  string  for  a  bridle,  while  my 
own  steed  has,  I  verily  believe,  no  bit  in  his  mouth. 
Altogether,  the  cavalcade  is  a  sorry  turu^out ;  my  friend  Dr 
Smith  having  the  advantage,  but  bad  is  the  best.  Besceud- 
ing  the  steep  lane,  we  push  through  the  dark  gateway, 
wid  thence  across  a  succession  of  lovely  orange,  citron,  and 
^ricot  gardens,  along  what  in  this  country  is  called  by 
courtesy  a  road.  At  length,  we  enter  a  plain  of  very  con- 
aderable  ostent,  which,  although  little  else  than  sand,  ii9 
yet  covered  witji  vegetatioa  We  are  now  in  the  land  of 
mdent  "  Philistia,"  and  are  traversing,  I  believe,  the  plain 
of  Shanm,  ho  famous  in  Old  Testament  history.  Along  the 
idiore  line,  and  inland,  lie  the  live  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
"  Aacalon,"  "  Ashdod,"  "  Gaza,"  "  Ekron,"  and  "  Gath,"  where 
"  Dagou"  of  old  fell  before  the  ark  of  God.  At  or  near  this 
■pot  Goliath  was  defeated  by  the  stripling  David;  and  in  this 
nedghboathood  .damson  peTformed  those  feats  of  strength  by 
which,  though  at  lost  crushed,  he  triumphed  in  the  sign^ 
destruction  of  his  own  and  his  country's  foes.  A  tide  of 
■trong  emotion  swells  within  mo  while  the  memory  of  these 
tad  other  scriptural  events  flash  viridly  upon  my  mind. 

We  meet  numbers  of  mounted  Arabs  armed  with  long 
Wrrcled  flint-lock  gnus,  which  they  carry  slung  across  their 
Moulders,  and  with  pistols  in  their  girdles.  They  invariably 
aalnte  us ;  indeed,  two  wcU-mounted  young  men  going  our  way 
politely  favoured  us  with  some  specimens  of  horsemanship, 
curveting  and  galloping  their  slight-limbed,  but  wiry  and  high 
bred,  mares ;  unfortunately,  however,  for  both  parties,  we  could 
only  approve  their  dexterity  by  signs,  and  thank  them  for 
their  courtesy  by  gestures.  The  country  has  been  at  one  time 
turbulent,  or  is  now  lawless,  else  why  this  general  arming  of 
ploughmen,  merchants,  travellers,  and  visitors  1  and  why  are 
police.  Of  rather  military  stations,  fised  at  every  three-q^uarters 
of  an  hour's  distance,  and  in  sight  of  eau\i  othcil  ^ot  ^]Wse 
aiBst  be  a  atwte,  but  wimtever  that  ma.^  \)e,  VW  ft'S^t-'u 
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m  sense  of  Bccurity,  at  least  to  the  traTeller,  The  cropa,  n 
are  fair  for  the  soil  ami  seasnn,  cuneist  of  barlej,  wbe«t,  and  j 
millet;  there  is  also  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  large  asten^  f 
red  poppies,  and  tliistles,  enoagh  to  satisfy  and  gUddes 
eje  and  nationality  of  a  Scotsman. 

The  day  is  notv  calm  and  lorely,  larks  soaring  and 
nn^g  at  heaven's  gate,  and  scores  of  ploughs  dmni 
by  oxen  in  diSerent  parts  of  the  plain.  The  plough  nmd 
is  a  very  simple  affair,  being  merely  a  tapering  stiek  twdn 
feet  long,  having  at  one  end  a  sort  of  hook,  as  if  a  branch 
cut  off  at  a  aliti>  angle,  and  shod  with  a  piece  of  iron 
of  about  three  pounds'  weight.  The  ploughman  guides  this 
primitive  apparatus  with  Iiis  right  hand  ;  and  with  a  goad  ten 
feet  long  in  his  left,  drives  the  cattle  and  cleans  the  clay  from 
the  pIougliBhare,  reins  being  doubtless  deemed  as  super^oua. 
The  sail  is  so  light  and  friable,  and  tbe  climate  so  genial,  that 
a  mere  scratch  is  sufficient  to  induce  mother  earth  to  return  a 
hundredfold  for  the  seed  thrown  upon  her  bosom.  Rural  Ufa 
in  its  habits,  manners,  simplicity,  and  monotony,  is  the  same  in 
every  country,  nor  is  this  an  exception ;  it  is  strange,  however, 
trt  observe  cultivated  lands,  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  cattle, 
and  homely  unplements,  but  neither  farmhouse,  stack-yard, 
nor  signs  of  labourers'  habitations. 

Here  and  there,  among  the  hills  which  now  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  I  see  within  a  rude  wall,  or  eometimes 
without  any  defence,  a  few  hnts  clustered  together,  as  if  for 
mutual  protection,  but  nothing  of  country  life  as  known  in 
Britain,  France,  or  Italy.  After  passing  two  or  three  villages, 
we  reach  the  Ln,tin  convent  at  llamleh  about  a  quarter-past 
xix  P.M.  The  sun  having  set,  the  gate  is  closed,  but  by  ring- 
ing a  bell  admission  is  given  by  a  domestic.  We  dismount, 
and  our  horses  are  led  away  by  a  groom  to  bo  fed,  Hiitols 
being  almost  unknown  in  the  East,  travellers  arc  obliged  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  ditferent  con- 
vents lying  in  their  route. 

This  hoapice  is  Iwge,  but  occupied  only  by  n  few  monfcsL 
The  entire  establishment  is  extremely  primitive,  cold,  and  at 
first  sight  comfortless ;  the  roof  doins-shaped,  and  may  at 
one  time  have  been  limed  or  whitewashed.  The  walls  are  three 
j^e  ia  f:hii-tnfa<,   gud  With  Its  Bombtfi  mAulve  exterior,  its  . 
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^^^■Mttg-buTed  gale  and  n-icket,  the  edifies  Iiil9  tbc  aspect  of  a 

^^WfcrtresB  rather  than  a  religious  bouse.     It  dates,  wo  are  toldt 

^^Hfrom  the  fourteenth  centurj,  and  its  furniture  may  safely 

^^^  claiia  an  equaUy  remote  ajitiquity,  being  simple  efen  to  u 

fault      The  Bitting,   refectory,  or  reception   room,  for  one 

ajjartment  serves  all  three  purposes,  has  in  it  a  plain  deal 

table,  three  oc  four  chairs  equally  unassuming,  and  a  divan, 

■  while  a  simple  lamp,  having  three  burners  fed  with  olive  oil, 
b  suspended  by  common  brass  ch^ns.  By  and  by,  a  dinner  is 
placed  before  us,  consiating  of  soup,  boiled  meat,  and  a  slice 
Of  blackish  bread,  which,  though  coarse,  is  sweet  and  nutritious. 
Next  a  dessert  of  oranges  and  indifferent  claret  is  served  up ; 
aliortJy  after  cornea  coffee,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  hou- 
oared  by  the  company  of  the  superior,  a  native  of  Spain,  who 

PlinCertitnately  speaks  no  language  except  lus  own  :  our  conver- 
istion  is  therefore  very  limited  and  fragmentary.  I  have  a  letter 
Bf  introduction  from  Dr  Fhilipps,  after  reading  which  we  are 
l&own  a  little  more  respect.  Early  to  bed  is  a  rule  in  the 
East,  to  which  we  conform.  Our  ateeping-room  is  double- 
bedded,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  abode,  very  phiin,  having 
a  stoDC  floor,  arched  roof,  plastered  walla,  with  no  attempt 
at  oniamont.  There  is,  however,  a  clean  bed,  with  mosquito 
ingle  chiur,  water-jug,  and  baaij),  and,  as  in  France, 
■without  soap.  Tliankful  and  weaiy,  we  commit  ourselves  tu 
~  I,  and  are  soon  forgetful  of  monks,  hard  saddles,  and  mos- 
Ditoea. 
Ramleh,  Wtdiietdai/,  GUi. — Rtang  at  4.30  A.M.,  we  are  shown 
r  the  convent  garden,  which  is  well  kept,  and  contains  a 
nety  of  vegetables  and  fruit-trees,  while  vines  adroitly 
d  form  an  arbour  over  the  trellis-work  or  entrance-porch. 
xkfiwt  of  coffee,  eggs,  and  bread  being  Snished,  we  ascend 
of  of  the  edifice  to  enjoy  the  extensive  view  it  commands 
)  surrounding  country.  Kamleh,  supposed  to  be  the 
a  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testa- 
lugh  beautifully  situated,  being  emboaonied  amid  oUve, 
t,  and  fruit  gardens,  has  not  much  to  interest  the  eye, 
;  the  old  white  minaret.  Were  I  writing  a  history 
1  of  a  joum.lI,  X  should  say  that  few  cities  in  Syria 
re  instructively  associated  with  the  cniKaAen  \.\\m\ 
Staadiag  in   one  oi   the  great  leaAmfe  ^a^e&  o^ 
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iwcx-ui^tiiart**  *iii*  :it7  jOsiuirsa  ^  ivr;?;  importance  strate- 

^i!rx:'.a^>.  ::i«iii;^  xca  k  y^\tu   i '  ^f>x/a«  for  dkitock  and  defence. 

"^t    .V  «    n  Lu  Iitf  rf«.>c  ^c  di«f  A'CLv^aM  oa  a  cle^r  morning  is 

V  caft^*^.      Vh^  ijk^%u  ^%'.cix  :cs^  rjiKu^ie  hues*  ti>ji?ther  with  the 

ai'Ci.  x;«k:^'>    I.  ^r«^u  'wixL  itfiiijf  ^c  vr:e(.i*«  dhura,  and  barley, 

-«>,«<. i..  b  ^^itv     i.'  :uuv:i  '^e-iiacY  :  Dfoc^s  of  gorgeous  prickly 

•v^,  *  .M  -'i\  uu  ^i>x«  :r».  iijjk  iTL'i  ocfcap^  bli^ss^^ms,  gardens  of 

.:.v     r^<.N.   '%:cli  .it\^  -uLUJkTtfC  jkLzY-Jkiv  mentioned  in  the  dis- 

^ :«.<..    !.{.AhiL-    v<    lu   .;)kU\;:!o^v  a  3>eiculiar  Iv^veliness.     As  &r, 

•v. »,..».  I.  ,.x  .»uiiui!ii,s  .T  a  "s^w^i  a»  cv^nivmed,  there  will  be, 

.»^.  ^.iic    .L^v-i.v-,-.i::ii*:tt:.     After  descending,  we  prepare 

V     V(%i4u,      U  :k>  AU!(i:«I  oiuraL^  1$  made  by  the  monks,  each 

*.Ai.v»    -i    xiKAvni  u'  .>  iirnbu:^,  for  the  use  of  the  convent, 

;:v     vu.iuiiv   .  *■.--■     i  IwMxl  A:-,d  ."ittondauce  at  a  hotel.     We 

Lis..^.*\».  luuju  liiv"  ..i>  >ix»;luT  u>0  piastrt^s,  supi^u^sing  that  sum 

K    s.    ^.i^'ao  .  >uc  '.iu'  ^oitliv  !Uv^nk  thinks  otherwise,  inform- 

^   .s    :i   i'rxiiviu  'luu  uut:tv  KtxiiUj^mon  loft  a  guinea  for  a 

..^^;i.  -.  .vvi<iu.ux\i;uK'iu      No;  lv;ni:  iuduood,  from  this  prece- 

V    ,.\c   tiv'i^.  ^c  tiilvc  our  Umvo,     My  o^mi  experience  in 

'-0.'»   ^'»^»^^.    tiui    S>%iucrLuul.  justifies  me  in  affirming 

.: .^*     »  iu  .vuuciAtucti  ;irt?  to  blame  for  scattering  their 

..  ...  ^    :t  *u»:.viuil5<  'i'i$;ciuu^  iht*  ditforence  of  living,  and  the 
.  ..V     .    isS-s^;.  i:  '.u>aic  .uid  abAxul,  as  also  their  poorer  com- 

\^  «^  u>  -iui\  ii.i^cl  Hi  their  wake.     I  am  half  inclined  to 

.  .^.  \.     .ui.,    u>   \.  ruilurtJ  v.\»U!rt\|uonce,  only  British  travel- 
: ,.    v.».    ivvvvvi     .u  '.citet,  L  have  never  seen  French  or  Ger- 

A.^.;.  -:i    uLvl  Lvikiihisjiieil  to  the  same  extent.     There 

. .     V  \    viic  uuirf   for  Britons  and  another  for  other 
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V. V.    iLvcii  v.>i'  the  hotels  and  restaurants  abroad. 

V   ...    » V . . ; .-.    o u  I  ucy  ;wrt»ss  the  i)lain  brings  us  to  the  spur  of 

'.     i.i».  vviicio  wc  find  a  rude  hostelry,  constructed  of  a 

.  .      .   .     vv^u.-s  .i  branch  or  two  cast  overhead  by  way  of  a 

.     ..UL.iiNc  hcaiLh,  with  afire,  and  three  straw-covered 

V     i  IK. V  .VI loiiiuic  the  whole  domestic  appliances.  Wliilst 

u     V      ..c  iviu^  tuitod,  we  take  a  slight  repast,  reclining 

«.    !u./am*    ii  :i  ^ig^uitic  fig-tree,  two  of  the  party  en- 

\\\u\.^:  \  tliiixl  and  myself  enjoy  a  «V^.     We 

.J,   «\iiaoi.a  visiting,   Ludd,  the  Diospolis   of  the 

....!  I.vilcia  K^i  Uio  New  Testament,  where  Peter  healed 

Tk  a  :j>j  iwv^cvur,  nothing  in  the  locality  worthy  of 
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(bote,  esc«pt  the  beautiful  ruin  of  the  church  of  St  George, 
ttie  [)&tron  saint  of  England,  who  was  burn  here.  We  are 
qgiiiii  in  the  aadJle,  though,  personally  apeakiag,  I  would 
profer  a  vehide  ;  for  to  tas  any  mode  of  travel  ia  preferable  to 
riditig  A  chevat, 

Butering    npon    the    iDauntuiu    district,    bill    rises  upon 
hill,  gray,  buld,   nnd  rugged,    before   us,   the   road   merely 

Itlie  channel  of  n  etreom,  or  a  tortuous  stony  pathway, 
which  only  an  Arab  or  an  Anibian  ateed  co\ild  travel.  My 
liorae  cL-iima  so  large  a  share  of  .ittention,  that  the  land  under 
culliv&tion  is  passed  almost  unobserved.  The  only  vegetation 
now  apparent  consists  of  furze  and  a  heathery^looking  shrub, 
irmed  with  prickles.  Besides  these,  thousands  of  beautiful 
"triid  flowers,  of  every  hae,  meet  the  eye ;  while  here  and 
there  olives  and  acacias  are  sparsely  scattered  in  the  hollows. 
Doabtleas,  these  bare  liilla  were  at  one  time  under  tillage,  as 
the  remains  of  ancient  terraces  ai-e  still  to  be  found  entire, 
from  Uip  to  bottom.    By  this  arrangement  the  land  must  have 

» produced  food   suflietent  for  a  dense  population ;  but  time, 
Mmoapherie  ijifluence,  and,  above  all,  neglect,  have  converted 
▼bat  was  once  as  "the  garden  of  the  Lord"  into  a  waste  and 
■tonle  wilderness.     The  soil,  which  now  £lls  the  valleys  and 
lines  the  shore,  haa  been  washed  down  by  rains  nnd  storms, 
BO  that,  in  two  or  three  places  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  a 
pore  mould,  from  five  to  seven  feet  deep,  ia  observable  ;  and 
^^-  iriierever  there  is  soil  in  a  crevice,  there  ia  sure  to  be  verdure. 
^^Undeed,  any  depth  of  earth  produces  vegetation,  proving  what 
^^BOw  country  once  was;  and  would  be  again,  if  skill,  labour,  and 
^^Vtapital  were   bestowed   upon    it,  or  if  the   population  was 
^^^  greater,  and  life  and  property  were  sate. 

We  are  still  climbing  the  hill  country  of  Judsa.    Around  us 

u  a  scene  of  rugged  solitude,  not  unmixed  with  grandeur  ;  the 

bare  rocks  everywhere  protruding  their  strata  in  shelving  ledges. 

l_On  one  side  is  to  be  seen  an  abundance  of  scrub ;  while,  ever 

ind  HuOD,  the  crevices  where  the  soil  has  lodged  are  den-^c  with 

■f  oak,  fig.ftcacia,  and  olive  trees,  the  last  named  beiu);,  in 

ujy  places,  as  thickly  luxuriant  as  an  orchanl.     At  lust,  after 

ceitdtng  hills  and  descending  valleys,  we  reach  the  summit, 

^hencc  the  whole  plain  of  Sharon  and  the  glittering  waters  of 

RUeditcmuieau  are  visible.  Looking  Jerusiilem-wani,  a  noble 


glen,  or  rnther  Tolley,  of  great  extent  and  bcautj,  called  ■fter 
the  pr<it>liet  Jereniiah — this  being  bis  auppuaed  birthpUee — 
lies  before  ua.  We  are  now  iii  the  precincts  o£  what  used  to 
be  the  home  of  the  famous  freebooter  and  pilgrim  robber, 
"  Aboo  Goosh."  who  was  wont,  at  this  pass,  to  levy  blact 
mail,  laying  all  and  sundry  under  contribntion.  To  Ibrahim 
Pacha  is  due  the  honour  of  having  freed  the  traveller  and  the 
country  of  this  pest,  by  holding  him  fast  in  "  durance  vil&" 
The  road  is  now  quite  safe ;  ao,  continuiog  our  route,  we 
reach  another  deep  but  narrow  valley,  bearing,  for  some  reason 
iininown  to  me,  the  rather  strange  appellation  of  Turpentine. 
We  next  cross  Ihe  stream  from  which  David  "  chose  him  fiva 
smooth  stones  from  the  brook,"  one  of  which  penetrated  the 
forehead  of  that  uncircnmctsed  boaster,  Goliath  of  Oath. 
Well  do  I  recollect  how,  in  my  youth,  this  interesting  episode 
thrilled  me  with  delist,  and,  as  the  scone  of  the  champion- 
encounter  passes  before  me,  I  seem  to  live  my  boyhood  over 

The  mountaiua  become  higher  and  grander,  but  with  less 
nnd  less  verdure,  until  they  ore  Altogether  ni^ed.  Onwards, 
but  still  upwards,  we  pursue  our  way  for  a  long  weary  hour  and 
a  quarter  ;  but,  as  I  am  a  bad  horseman,  Messrs  A.  (i.  Blakey 
and  Thomas  Fildca  are  far  ahead,  while  Dr  Smith  and  myself 
jog  on  at  leisure,  as  becomes  elderly  clergymen.  As  an  appen- 
diic  to  our  previous  climbing,  we  have  now  a  long,  stony,  and 
uninteresting  plateau,  which  takes  us  nearly  an  hour  to  cross, 
before  arriving  at  a  nicely  situated  village, , where  olive  and 
fig  trees  abound.  From  the  remarks  of  my  guide,  I  fake  this 
spot  to  be  Emniaua,  where  our  Lord  met  with,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  two  of  His  disciples,  aa  described  in  Luke  xxiv.  13. 
Groups  of  pilgrims,  chiefly  Germans  and  Russians,  on  their 
way  from  the  Holy  City,  to  embark  at  Jaffa  for  their  homes, 
greet  us  in  passing  by,  wishing  us  God-speed.  At  length, 
when  expectation  had  almost  failed,  we  hear  the  welcome 
cry,  "  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !"  The  Greeks  in  the  retreat  of 
the  famous  ten  thousand,  as  recorded  by  Xeuophon,  did  not 
more  fondly  descry  their  ships  and  the  sen,  than  I  hail  th« 
city  of  the  Great  King.  I  will  briefly  describe  my  feel- 
ings when  the  long-looked  for  capitnl  of  JudftM  firrt  burst 
upoa  mf  delighted  gaze.     Leaping  from  the  saddle,  I  fling 
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t^n  my  knees,  Dr  Smilb  doing  the  siitue.     Alter  an 

tqseut  in  pnyer  and  meditation  I  rise,  and  (rom  where 

I,  the  city,  the  aurrounding  mouutAins,  the  wlioie  seeno 

jesns  lived,  tnught,  died,  und  rose  again,  is  spread  out 

^       like  a  map  before  me.     1  gaze  upon  the  new  and  exciting  Wew 

that  I  may  indelibly  imprint  ita  features  on  the  tnblcCa  of  my 

memory.     Can,  I  menti^y  exclaimed,  that  waJl-ahaped  range 

of  muuntains,  arising  on  my  right,  dimly  outlined  and  vailed 

in  a  purple  hue,  be  Moab,  the  name  at  which  is  to  me  a 

honsebotd  wwd?     la  that  three-topped  hili  before  me,  the 

Olivet  of  the  ascension  1     This  the  valley  of  Itephnim  and 

Oihon,  yawning  at  my  feet  and  running  into  the  Kedrou } 

Are  these  yellow  walls  und  embattled  towers,  sharply  framed 

in  tbe  clear  blue  sky,  and  these  innumerable  domes,  habita- 

Itions  I  In  a  word,  is  this  really  Jerusalem  i  Bushing  before 
my  mind's  eye  in.  quick  and  close  eucc(»sion  follow  scenes  and 
BtoriM  of  Bible  history ; — David  and  his  warriors ;  Solomon, 
tiie  Temple  and  its  glory ;  the  weeping  Jeremiah  and  his  melting 
tlireuudies;  Nehemiah  and  his  compatriots  rebuilding  the  city 
and  sanctuary ;  anon  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  flesli,  crucitixion,  Gub- 
tequent  earthquake,  and  darkness,  appear  on  the  scene.  Again, 
disciples,  apostles,  Rome's  legions,  ruin  and  destruction,  like 
fifmquo'a  ghost,  puss  in  reviuw  before  me.  All  is  dreamlike, 
yet  with  the  effect  of  reality.  During  this  ecatacy  my  com' 
wm'wnt  have  been  shouting,  but  I  neither  hear  nor  see  them. 
The  fair  scene  around  me  is  vague  and  indefinite,  that  of  the 
past  sharp  and  distinct.  Can  there  be  a  duality  of  mind  i  can 
one  and  the  t»me  faculty  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  instant  I 
or  ia  thought  so  quick  as  to  defy  our  present  slow  process  of 
Kasoning  or  feil  to  detect  different  [loints  of  time  or  the  order 
of  (uccessian  in  which  events  occur  1  If  so,  we  need  no  new 
.&cnlty,  when  disembodied,  but  simply  the  retention  of  those  via 
■Ireiuly  possess  intensified,  to  see  at  a  glance  all  we  have  ever 
thought  or  done  in  a  lifetime,  to  feel  in  a  moment  the  un- 
ipeakable  effects  of  remorse,  or  enjoy  in  the  beating  of  a 
pulsation  the  concentrated  happiness  of  ages.  On  awaking 
from  this  pleasing  reverie  I  ncah  by  on  effort  my  woolgather- 
E  senses,  and  hasten  to  rejoin  my  companions. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

JBRUSALXM — THE  HOLT  PLACES. 

It  is  interesting,  if  not  instructive,  to  mark  the  varied 
tone  in  which  travellers  express  their  emotions  on  first 
seeing  Jerusalem.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  diversity 
is  largely  referable  to  temperament,  whether  sanguine  or 
phlegmatic,  but  more  to  the  religio  loci,  as  developed  by 
early  training.  Any  one  who  may  wish  to  study  these  idio- 
syncrasies further  will  do  well  to  consult  the  writings  of 
Chateaubriand,  Henniker,  Eussiell,  Dr  Clarke,  and  others ; 
but  to  my  own  thinking,  Tasso  is  worth  them  all,  when,  in 
the  full  tide  of  song,  he  describes  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
soldiery  as  they  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  holy  city  : — 

"  With  holy  zeal  their  Bwellfng  hearts  abound, 
And  their  wing'd  footateps  scarcely  print  the  ground, 
When  now  the  sun  ascends  th'  ethereal  way, 
And  strikes  the  dusty  field  with  warmer  ray. 
Behold,  Jerusalem  in  prospect  lies  ! 
Behold,  Jerusalem  salutes  their  eyes  ! 
At  once  a  thousand  tongues  repeat  the  name. 
And  hail  Jerusalem  with  loud  acclaim. 

At  first,  transported  with  the  pleasing  sight, 
Each  Christian  bosom  glow'd  with  full  delight ; 
But  deep  contrition  soon  their  joys  opprest, 
And  holy  sorrow  sadden 'd  every  breast. 
Scarce  dare  their  eyes  the  city  walls  surrey. 
Where,  clothed  in  flesh,  their  dear  Redeemer  lay ; 
Whose  sacred  earth  did  once  their  Lord  enclose, 
And  where,  triumphant  from  the  graye  He  rose." 

Hoole*8  Translation. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  strange  vicissitudes  it  has  under- 
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It   IB   interesting,   if    not  iuatnictiTe,   to   mark  tlie   varied 

tone    in  which  travellers    express    their  emotions  on    first 

seeing   Jenwaleni.      I    have    no  doubt    that    this   diversity 

■  1  largely   referable  to  temperament,  whether  sanguine   or 

I  ^egmAlJc,  but    more  to   the  reliffia  loci,   as  developed  by 

I  wriy  training.     Any  one  who  may  wish  to  study  these  idio- 

1  vyncmsies  further  will    do  well    to  consult  the  writings   of 

\  ChBteaubriimd,    Heimiker,    Russell,    Dr  Clarke,  and  others  ; 

I  but  to  my  own  thinking,  Taaso  is  worth  them  all,  when,  in 

I  tile  full  tide  of  song,  he  describes  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 

1  Mldiery  as  they  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  holy  dty  : — 

"  Wilh  holj  ical  (liGir  Bwelthtg  hearts  aboand. 
And  tbeir  o'ing'it  fooUtcps  scsri-ely  print  the  g;roand, 
When  now  the  son  usceadB  th'  ethereal  nay, 
And  etrikes  the  duety  Geld  with  warmer  my- 
Bebold,  JcruBatem  in  prospect  tieB  I 
Behold,  Jerusalem  ■alutco  their  eyes  ! 
At  oDco  a  thouHand  tonics  repeat  (bo  iiame. 
And  hail  Jerusalem  with  loud  acclaim. 

At  first,  Irajisported  with  the  pleasing  siglit, 
Each  Christian  boiom  glow'd  with  full  delight ; 
Bat  deep  coDtritioo  Boon  their  joys  oppresl. 
And  holy  sorrow  sudden 'd  eicry  Ireast 
Scarce  dare  their  eyes  the  city  walls  sorvey. 
Where,  clothed  in  flvsh,  thoir  dear  Hede^mer  Iny : 
Whose  sacred  earth  did  once  their  Lord  enclose, 
And  where,  trtnnpbtnt  from  the  grave  He  rose." 

lloole'a  Traaelatiim. 

t  altogether  from  the  gtrnnge  vicissitudes  it  has  under- 
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Stone,  or  Dome  of  the  Rock,}  which,  like  the  image  of  tiie  ' 
great  Diana,  is  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  being 
retained  in  iU  place  hy  Gabriel  the  archangel.     Mohammed,    i 
after  hia  return  from  Paradise,  rendered  it  doubly  secure  by 
some  process  which,  being  an  infidel,  I  cannot  profess  to  nnder-  J 
stand.     Over  this  con<;ea1ed  rock  the  Caliph  Omar,  havin|;  ' 
discovered  its  whereabonta,  erected  the   mosque  of    whicb 
I  shall  speaJc  further  on.     Ali  Bey,  under  the  guise  of  a 
Mussulman,  and  Bucckhardt  eubsequently  entered  and  described 
the  interior,  which  is  now  accessible  to  every  inhabitant  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  every  stranger  on  procuring  a  note  from  his 
consul,  and  payingthe  fee  already  mentioned:  thus  great  changes  , 
have  already  marked  the  growth  of  time  and  the  progress  of  1 
civilisation,  and  greater  still  are  possibly  yet  in  reserve.    I  am 
almost  overran— (and  what  traveller  in  Jerusalem  can  escape  tha  I 
nuisBuce!)— with  bead  and  muther-of-pearl  cross  sellers,  who 
haunt  and  waylay  the  tourist  at  every  comer,  so  that  he  is  not 
safe  from  their  attacks  when  in  an  hotel.    I  am  obliged  to  yield, 
and  invest  thirty  shilling  in  probably  what  is  not  intrinsically   1 
worth  fifteen.     On  changing  a  sovereign  I  find  the  equivalent 
to  be  110  piastres.  ' 

I  enter  for  the  first  time  the  edifice  containing  Calvary  and    ' 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.    There  are  moments  in  a  man's  Ufa 
which  are  indescribable  j  periods  when  all  he  ever  did  i 
aaw  rises  and  passes  before  his  mind  in  dreamy,  yet  distinct    | 
procession.     Such  were  my  sensations  when  I  stepped  within 
the  precincts  of  this  sacred  fane.     I  am  astonished  at  seeing 
in  a  church  guards  with  their  arms  piled ;  as  well  as  gaudy 
trajipings  and  flaunting  finery  in  a  place  so  solemn,  and  have 
scarcely  time  to  observe  the  crowds  of  soldiers,  priests,  and 
pilgrims.     Following  the  stream,  I  enter  a  cage-like  apartment, 
where  I  wait  my  turn  to  stoop  and  enter  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  glare  and  smoke  from  the  lamps  are  confusing,  and  for 
a  few  moments  my  feelings  arc  loo  eicited  and  iiitensdfied  to 
permit  my  forming  an  accurate  conception  of  the  scene  ;  I  shall 
therefore  defer  entering  into  detail  till  a  second  visit.    Thongli 
half  inclined  to  doubt,  if  not   dispate,  the  identity  of  this 
aitfl  with  the  position  of  the  true  sepulchre,   1  am  never- 
theless  powerfully  affected.     Whether  because  others  weep    . 
Aud  ^7  X  KW  impaUad  to  follow  theii  example  from  s' 
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Bympathy,  I  do  not  care  to  know,  but  weep  and  pray  I 
dn  with  earnestness  and  fervour,  in  remembrsace  of  that 
dear  Lord  wlo  is  "  not  here  but  ia  risen," — my  Redeemer 
and  my  AIL 

The  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  itself  is  inconveniently  Bmall, 

being  only  about  7  feet  by  G,  enclosing  a,  marble  sarcopha- 

!        gus,    covered    with    a  slab   of   the    eame  materia!,    occupy- 

■  ing  the  whole  length  of  the  interior.  Tho  cover  from 
Bume  cause  is  cracked,  but  smoothed,  and  worn  dawn  by 
the  kisses  of  millions  who  have  flocbed  as  pilgrims  from 
every  comer  of  Christendom  to  this  holy  shrine.  Lamps, 
auapended  from  the  wall,  are  kept  constantly  burning,  and  a. 
Greek  priest  is  generally  found  standing  inside.  If  more  than 
five  or  six  persons  be  present  an  exit  must  be  made  backwards, 
owing  to  the  amaUneas  of  the  area.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
yHrds  I  ascend  a  staircase  of  siiteen  or  seventeen  steps  leading 
to  Calvary,  which  in  the  order  of  time  should  have  been  pre- 
nOQsly    visited.      Here,    to   disfigure  the   scene,    the    same 

■  bad  taste,  tawdry  shawls,  daubs  of  painting  and  gilding,  are 
visible.  The  spot  on  which  the  cross  is  said  to  have  stood  is 
A  circular  ailver-liaed  opening  in  the  marble  floor,  under  aa 
altar  where  I  and  others  kneel,  and  I  must  admit  that,  like  Dr 
Wolfe,  I  earnestly  prayed  to  the  once  crucified  but  now  exalted 
Jesn&  What  Christian  could  visit  shrines  so  full  of  sacred 
reminiscenceB  without  feeling  moved  to  devotion )     Upon  tho 

Ili^t  hand,  within  two  feet  of  the  place  of  the  cross,  there  is  a 
nlver  bar,  which,  being  drawn  aside,  exposes  a  rent  in  the 
rodt,  said  to  be  that  caused  by  the  earthquake  after  the  Cmci- 
fixioD.  The  entire  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  appears  to 
me  too  dark,  too  full  of  drapery,  paintings,  candles,  lamps, 
jjlding,  and  inscriptions — in  a  word,  too  tlioietike,  to  be  ade- 
qoattily  impressive. . 
It  is  Btrange  as  well  as  pleasing  to  see  devotees  of  every 
nation  and  colour,  Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  Copts,  and 
Prot«ittants,  all  seemingly  merging,  if  not  foi^ctting,  their 
distinctive  difi'erences,  while  in  the  brotherhood  of  a  com- 
inon  faith,  they  bow  before  Him  who  is  "  Lord  of  aU."  I 
ain  BOW  more  than  repaid  for  all  my  labour,  journeying?, 
find  dangers,  for  my  faith  in  the  New  Testament  is  refreshed, 
xay  belief  in  Jcsns  and  His  Word  intensified ;  if  ever  I  euL- 
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iaed  His  prasence,  it  was  to-day  tX  tbe  empty  sepnlcIiTe,  and 
ftt  the  foot  of  that  cross,  where  alone  a  sjiwcr  cnn  find  Him 
irho  there  made  expiation  for  transgressors.  Leaying  this 
ancieat  shrine,  I  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  right 
^Uii,  thos  arriving  at  the  "Via  Dolorosa,"  a  mere  street 
V  koe,  on]y  a  few  ceatnriea  old,  and  posaesaiiig  some  of  the 
peeotiar  characteristics  mentioned  in  connesion  vith  the  seiml- 
chre  itself.  The  monks  of  old,  by  crowding  with  legend  almost 
eveiy  event  in  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
antecedently  to  His  cnicifiiion.  formed  a  correct  opinion  of 
the  credolity  of  after-ages.  Hence  many  e])iai>des  are  asso- 
ciatfid  with  a  thoroughfare  which,  in  its  present  state  at 
least,  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  never  trod.  The  ancient  cit; 
having  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  frequently 
overthrown,  this  locality  was  never  heard  of  untd  some  time 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  when  much  of  super- 
stitioUB  2eal  and  "cunning  craftiness"  were  displayed  by 
Papists  of  different  countries,  in  order  to  identify  this  crooked, 
filthy  Ions  with  tbe  events  which  are  reputed  to  have  taken 
place  within  its  limits. 

Thousuida  of  Ijitin  pilgrijns  annunily  flock  hither  about 
Easter  to  perform  their  "stations,"  following  as  they  sup- 
pose tbe  track  of  the  Messiah  as  He  passed  from  the  houae 
of  Pilate  to  Golvaiy.  That  is,  beginning  at  the  eastern 
end,  next  St  Stephen's  gate,  the  first  place  of  note  is  the 
house  of  Pilate,  the  Roman  proconsul,  near  which  there 
are  some  old  arches  in  the  widl,  where  tbe  "  Santa  Scala," 
now  iu  St  John's  Lateran.  at  Kome,  once  stood,  leading  to  the 
"  Judgment-hnll"  Nearly  opposite  is  the  church  uf  tlie 
"Flagellation,"  through  which  I  was  kindly  shown  by  a  worthy 
monk,  and  in  which  there  are  two  or  three  good  paintings. 
Here,  according  to  the  tradition  so  sedulously  preserved,  Jesus 
was  scourged  and  crovmed  with  thorns,  while  a  few  yards  iu 
advance  is  the  arch  where  Pilate  cried  "  Ecce  Homo."  Then 
I  am  pointed  out  the  pinco  where  Je^s,  fainting  under  the 
weight  of  Hia  cross,  leant  upon  the  wall,  and  there  the  very 
impresdon  nude  by  the  su&erer's  shoulder  is  denoted  and 
devoutly  kissed  by  many  Roman  Catholics.  Another  station 
is  the  spot  where  our  Lord,  meeting  His  mother,  exclaimed — 
"  Solve  Uater."    The  house  in  which  "  Dives  fared  aumpti 
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fiaaly  eTcry  dny."  and  the  very  stone,  too,  on  which  Lftzanis 
sat  when  the  dogs  "  licked  his  sores,"  are  exhibited  to  the 
wondering  grue  of  the  pilgrims.  Another  resting-place  is  where 
Jesus,  still  bearing  Ilia  cross,  leaned  His  face  upon  the  vail, 
leaving  the  impresa  on  the  hard  limestone  of  what,  be  it  care- 
fully remembered,  is  not  an  ancient  bnt  a  modem  bnilding, 
though  apparently  old  enough  to  serve  the  porposc  of  a  Pojiish 
legend,  or  to  fomi  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  mediaeval  tradition. 
Not  to  speak  of  St  Peter's  prison,  Mark's  house,  and  many 
other  iwtabilia,  I  come  to  the  domicile  of  St  Veronica,  a  pious 
ministrant  who,  when  the  world's  Redeemer  was  bedewed  with 
perspiration  and  ready  to  faint  under  His  cross,  hastened  to 
wipe  His  brow  with  a  handkerchief,  which  at  this  day  the 
cities  of  Turin,  Lucca,  and  Itome  respectively  elium  to  possess. 
There  are  many  other  stations,  at  some  of  wtiich  I  see  pilgrims 
kissing  and  kneeling  on  their  way  to  the  Virgiu's  cbapeL 

I  felt  sod  and  grieved  that  my  fellow-Chrislians  should  thns 
follow  the  shadow  and  lose  the  sub-ttanoe;  but  surely  their 
teachers  are  to  bhime  in  thia  matter,  for  the  people  are  Ecnper- 
stitiuuA,  and  in  many  instances  inttjierant,  simply  because  they 
are  ignorant,  whilst  many  of  the  Latin  clergj'  are  not  only 
learned  hut  well  informed.  As  I  liave  this  forenoon  made 
xfewjottingsrelativcto  the  ute  and  antiquity  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  cannot  probably  do  better  than  introduce 
them  here.  Unbroken  tradition  at  least,  according  to  the  ma^ 
jority  of  writers,  has  assigned  the  first  Christian  church  built 
upon  thb  spot  to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  about  a.  d.  326. 
Eusebioa  speaks  of  the  "  sacred  cave,"  which  in  his  day  was 
believed  to  be  the  sepulchre  hewn  "in  the  rock,"  but  there 
were  doubtless  many  caves  and  tombs  around  the  place  where 
Joseph  of  Arimathma  and  others  had  gitrdcna,  the  sites  of 
which  were  well  known  in  the  time  of  the  historian,  and  at 
a  subsequent  period.  It  is  possibk,  judging  from  the  con- 
cnneot  testimony  of  early  writers  and  travellers,  that  the 
rit«  recognised  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  identical 
,  "pot  where  "  the  Lord  lay."  One  circumstance,  however, 
appears  strange,  and  militates  somewhat  agaiast  this  conclu- 
aion-  Eosebios  speaks  of  a  rock  standing  above  the  ground, 
whereas  the  tomb  now  pointed  ont  is  sunk  considerably  below 
the  ordinary  leveL 
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To  roconcilo  the  anom&lj  ia  Bot  difficult,  unce  tlie 
(ltflV>i«nM>  may  bo  accounted  for  from  the  rubbish  which 
tho  courao  of  Hgee  has  gathered  around  it.  It  is  well 
known  tliat  in  some  parts  of  Jerusalem  the  streets  ai  thty 
t>^'od  lu  the  time  of  the  Saviour  are  now  forty  feet 
bt'luw  tlie  surface.  It  is  also  hiatorically  true  that  at  an 
rarty  period  tberc  was  a  railing  round  the  sacred  place,  oc- 
cupying, it  ia  believed,  the  same  area  as  is  now  the  site  nf 
the  church.  This  spot  of  holy  ground  was  highly  ornamented, 
having  a  chapel  erected  over  it  called  the  "  Anastasis,"  which 
was  destroyed  early  in  the  seventh  centniy,  and  rebuilt  a  few 
years  afterwards.  During  this  century  many  additional  holy 
places  were  also  discovered  and  covered  in.  The  Basilica  <^ 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  again  destroyed  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  a  caliph,  but  rebuilt  a  few  years  afterwards.  Thia 
building  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  and  during  their 
occupation  of  the  Holy  City  many  additions  were  made. 
The  old  nave  and  rotunda,  with  the  old  and  singular  faqade, 
in  a  mixed  style  of  Gothic  and  ltomane8i]UB  architecture,  date 
from  thia  iieriod.  In  this  state  the  structure  remained  until 
the  bediming  of  the  present  ceutury,  when  it  was  parlaally 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  many  of  the  ancient  columns 
being  much  injured,  and  subsequently  tilled  in  with  masonty. 
The  rotunda  also  fell  in,  destroying  the  Chapel  of  the  Eleva- 
tion; but  two  years  after,  that  is,  in  1810,  the  whole  was 
renewed  and  consecrated.  Whether  the  holy  fane  covers  the 
precise  scene  of  our  blessed  Lord's  crucilizion  and  burial,  I 
ciuiDot  decide ;  fant  it  is  confessedly  a  shrine  at  which  millions 
have  worshipped  the  Triune  Jehovah.  For  further  informa- 
tion, the  works  of  Porter,  Young,  Dr  Robinson,  Williams, 
Finlay,  Lord  Nugent,  and  Ferguson,  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


f  J'rwfciy,  8th  April. — Having  thrice  visited  tlie  Holy  SepuV 
I  chre,  I  now  [iroceed  to  deacribe  it  more  in  detail.     On  enter- 
ing the  churcit  there  is  immediately  before  me  a  hirge  flnt 
piec«  of  marble,  shaped  like  a  gravestone,  and  siUTOitnded  by 
a  railiugi  over  which  bnming  lamps  are  suspended.     This  id 
Kud  to  be  the  stone  upon  which  the  body  of  the  dead  Christ 
was  Uioitit«d,  and  a  number  of  devotees  are  at  this  moment 
ireepiiig  and  kissing  it     Just  under  the  dome  is  a  large  cir- 
cnlar  apace  environed  with  eighteen  pillars — -within  this  the 
Sepoldire,  a  structure  of  stone  2(i   feet  long  by  18   broad. 
At  the  sides  and  back  arc  chapels  for  the  smaller  Chris- 
tian   sects — Armenians,    Copta,    and   Syrians.      The   Greek 
Charch  has  the  lion's  share  ;  but  the  former  claim  a  right  of 
kdmission,  and  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  altars  contiguous 
to  the  holy  spot.     Before  entering  the  inner  shrine  a  fee  was 
Dot  long  ago  demanded,  the  shoes  perfunctorily  taken  off  and 
'  left  CPtttside,     With  bent  head  1  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
ctypt  whore  "  they  laid  Him ;"  whence,  however,  He  arose 
trioniphing  over  death  and  the  grave.     The  impromptu  excla- 
mation buret  from  my  lips,  "  O  death,  where  ia  thy  sting  I  0 
grsre,  where  is  thy  victory  1  "*     The  sarcophagus,  originally  of 
I  white  marble,  is  now  changed  by  the  influence  of  time  into  a 
I  brownish  colour.    The  actual  measurement  is  6  feet  6  inches  in 
|i  length,  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  26  inches  in  height,  the  surface 
L  being  worn  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  thin  from  continual  kissing. 
I  It  i«  remarkably  plain,  not  a  single  ornament,  cutting,  or  curving 
■  Wn^  traceable.     Over  and  around  it  arc  suspended  tuYV^-Vtio 
M  '  I  Cor.  sr.  65. 


The  next  point  of  inlcnst  it  Uk  CI^wl  cf  the  "  A|if)«ritioa,' 
■Hiiilrilig  H  leet  bjr  31,  whcfe,  it  ia  audi,  Jtn>  ^ipeued  to 
K«T  Mi^dene.  or  to  Hin?  His  nodker,  ponililj  to  both. 
A  nunber  of  pilpimi  an  aaaeraUcd,  bat  the  place  is  badly 
United.  Thts  apot  ia  aMcrtad  to  be  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
11a  eorreet  idea  of  the  earth's  rotanditj  has  not  yet  gained 
aeeairtance  with  the  Sacred  College,  althoagh  one  of  tl^  firati 
iatrnnoiuen  of  the  dnjr  is  Father  Sccchi  of  Borne.  We  may 
well  bn  amMfd  that  the  Papal  Church  has  not  long  ere  this 
tnnuihad  the  antiqiiBtcd  opinion  that  the  earth  is  a  plane. 
For  trhatevt^r  may  be  the  belief  at  Rotnc,  in  Jerusalem  this 
nhnpel  is  not  only  regnrtled  as  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  the 
Idontlcnl  spot  on  which  Adam  was  created.  To  return  to 
my  text.  On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  niche,  in  which 
tharo  is  said  to  bo  n  piece  of  the  porphyry  column  to  which 
JiMUB  was  bound  when  scourged.  Borne,  moreover,  in^sta 
that  she  hon  the  tru»  pillar  in  her  posseaaion.  Bat  since  there 
nra  two  Virgin's  houses,  one  iu  fTazareth  and  another  at 
Xiorotto  j  ntid  aa  it  is  further  maintiuncd,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  tlin  body  of  the  Virgin  is  in  the  chnpel  at  the  brook 
Kmlron,  and  also  in  the  church  of  St  John's  at  Ephesus,  on 
the  other,  thai  her  phco  is  by  the  "Assumption  "  in  heaven — 
why  should  it  apjioar  strange  that  a  column  should  bo  in  two 
localilios  at  one  and  the  same  time  1  Besides  these,  a  mnlti- 
tiulo  of  other  sights  are  ^x  liuted  out  There  is  the  Greek  Church 
or  navo  of  the  great  builiUnf;,  partitioned  off  fi-om  contact  with 
Latins  and  others,  above  which  is  the  central  lantern.  In  this 
]Mrt  of  tlio  ocUfioe  may  be  seen  the  throne  of  the  patriarch, 
ftod  tlie  high  altar  docked  out  wilh  lamps,  candlesticks,  chan- 
rloliers,  and  i>alnting!t  of  saiuta,  the  latter,  according  to  the 
ItrMk  doRmo,  being  iidniiasiblc  into  churches,  if  not  too  lifelike. 

A  little  place  is  dedicated  to  lAingiiitia,  a  saint,  repottc  ' 
Iw   noTid  other  than   the   Roman   soldier  who  pietved 
."^ai-ii'ttr's  sida   with    hia  spoar,  and    aft«rwarda    became 


repotted  lo    ^ 

ieraed   the  ^M 
became  a  ^H 


1  mutyr.      Here  was  once  preserved   the  identical 

"  title  "  that  PiJate  wrote,  now  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croee 

Id  Home.     The  eabterranean  chapel  "  Helena,"  a  cellar-like 

.  place  or  crypt,  some  20  feet  below  the  pavement,  measuring 

[  upwards  of  50  feet  by  40,  judging  from  its  arrangement, 

I  nay  have  been   a    Greek  place  of    worship.       It    is    dark, 

'  even  to  dingiaess,  while  by  a  descent  of  twelve  steps  one 

'  reaches  the  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.    Never  was 

there  a  happier  designation.     If  the  discoTery  also  of  the 

throe  nails  and  inscription  be  taken  into  account,  this  spot 

may  be  regarded  as   the  tanelum  laiittorum    of    the  entire 

i  «di£ce.     Owing  to  its  being  so  deeply  sunk,  the  filthy  dmiti- 

ge  and  surface-water  fi'om  the  city  above  find  their  way 

Utber,  and  cause  a  continual  dripping.     The  trickling  drops 

e  piously  believed  to  be  the  tews  of  the  rocka  and  stones  in 

moty  of  our  Lord's  paasion.     I  fully  agree  with  the  state- 

"  Murray's  Guide,"  that  this  place  has  every  appear- 

^  of  being  nothing  less  nor  more  than  an   old   cLitem. 

Ifter  an  ascent  of  eighteen  steps,  I  find  myself  in  the  Place 

%1tt  Mocking. 

We  have  neit  the  "  Golgotha"  Chapel,  under  which  it  is 
rnud  that  Adam,  our  common  father,  is  buried,  and  Jesus 
KiOhriet  was  crucified.     This  is,  however,  more  generally  known 
U  the  •■  Chapel  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,"  and  it  is  under 
die  care  of  the  Greeks.     Here,  upon  a  marble  platform  of 
PIO  feet  by  6,  raised  a  foot  or  ao  above  the  floor,  is  shown 
the  Bpot  where  they  "crucifieil  Him;"  the  altar  is  without 
liny  covering,  and  directly  under  it  is  an  aperture  in  the  mar- 
ble, omununicating  with  what  is  said  to  be  a  hole  in  the 
nKtnral  rock,  and  the  place  into  which  the  end  of  the  croas 
ma  fixed.     At  a  distance  of  two  or  throe  feet  on  the  right  in 
K  slit  and  a  rent,  as  before  mentioned,  caused  by  the  earth- 
qnalce.     I  did  not  observe  the  other  holes  for  the  crosses  of 
■  tiiA  two  thieves,  though  I  am  told  they  are  there.    Near  this  is 
"  e  Chapel  of  the  Crucifixion,  where  Jesus  was  "nailed  to  the 
cnned  tree."     There  is  also  a  space  marked  out  upon  the 
pfloor  where  the  Virgin  stood  during  the  agony  and  death  of 
her  ion  ;  besides  these  there  are  Dumlicra  of  tombs  belonging 
to  sunts,  heroes,  and  kings — as  Melchisedec,  Goi^tu^,  SitaV ' 
Latin  king  of  Jerusalem,  J3aJdwin,  and  olheis. 


^wthetwoth 
^^^he  Chape 

^^Bocnned  t) 


I 


T  riACE  A  ElBOW. 

,  shonU  be  thns  disgoiaed 
f  i<tflttiiMirihMJiyqf«i«rboly  religion  ia  nell-ni^  ban- 
sk«d  btm  OmUlowedfRdBtts.  A  man  whose  &itb  is  not 
«tiUiikid  in  the  nnfatwa  vluch  God  has  given  of  His  SoUf 
itriiH  »ot  tint  Jonualca,  lest  its  desuUtioa,  noisome  lanes,  reli- 
|$»MM  fMak,  bi^eaduy  Iks,  mnd  trafficking  in  relics,  should 
]EMl  kkiM  «ith  Uw  Mvodlrd  (otlowtn  of  the  cross.     The  cht 

Uoljr  Svpikhn  is  Du«fe  a  ^^p  and  »  fAotc,  vhile  tha 
oS  ahMat  ««iMT  pbD*  nMUtWoed  in  the  Old  and  New 
»  »  iWryiWrid  If,  iMwercr,  the  tourist  should  be 
ui  ih*  Intlh,  Mid  kttow  something  of  muddnd  by 
Invvl  aad  ex)«ri«ui'^  l«l  him  by  all  meiuis  m&ke 
i»*w  with  th«  Holy  City ;  but  if  othcnrise,  he  luay  le- 
iMra  Ikniw  •  cvafinued  s^viitii-,  or  »n  avowed  infidel.  Were  I 
vntwg  the  hiskwT  »f  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  of  the  stiifft 
hc4«i»«  itieek  luid  Ijttiu,  I  m>ntd  not  (unit  the  gross  fmud 
uh)  bw^Ung  jugglery  of  the  "  Holy  f^  "  &t  Easter,  which^ 
^kv  all,  b  n»t  ■l^>K-  so  tluui  the  tiat-lmtbro»a  of  the  Latdna.. 
Well  lu^y  th»  IWk  hmvI  with  contempt,  and  point  the  finger 
v<f  aooiu  at  duwtiauity  as  she  is  here  caricatured ;  for  what 
•MU  pnnv  a  gt«Hler  bwrier  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
thai)  thU  iiitii'ttiiviiLiv  of  hi-athcn  rites  and  gross  supersti- 
tioii,-  '>  . 'iiijj  of  the  new  covenant  dispensation  t 

Th.   ^  iliht>rs  every  image  of  man  or  deity ; 

lu.1  <  'iitoiued  iu  the  axiomatic  seotemre — 

"^i<\l  110  images  of  every  age  and  chanctov 

)-  Md  lords  manj',"  saints,  virgins,  ay,  and  of 
tver  had  au  vusteuci^,  save  iu  the  cia^  iaur- 
'rl>id  iUK'horit«& 
It  kw  1.41^  b«i>u  known  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  chnrdies 
ar«)A  vAiUucv:  h«u^v  the  soldiers,  with  their  (ums  piled  in 
th*  v«»tibulo,  wlu>.-h  u»t<wriied  me  on  first  entering.  Thur 
IMMttoe  ia  stippotiMl  to  be  uvivesary  for  the  prevention  of  aa 
tfffHt  nptiuv  :  utxleetl.  Mood  bus  been  shed  during  Eastef  ia 
\tjfffm»  yeua  AU  tsuit'iv,  Uw  i»  ui'^uainted  with  the  fad, 
ihtt  tlu  nqiob  of  the  Ilwi.v  ^H.'t>ulohru  in  diUpidatnl — the  lead 
rrnririifl  hMw*  ^  <*iny»<  the  Uths  and  rib-work  being  wholly 
<MyMV<£  jkluut  wind  and  niiu ;  thns  di:^>l;tyiu^'  to  Heatheodoan 
M  w«U  M  i'Jimteudum  the  dimiird  that  vuabs  auion^  tb« 
''WSltlT'i^  yvwvn  vhi  vliuin  the  Uoly  ?Uu.-e&     It  is  trw^ 


"•  *»f  j^-d-'    lU 

yenoiu  who 


r 


p^ti 


ITIic  Uolj  Srpnlclirt.  tWvaty. 

on,  remain  in  ttalu  giw.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
WOldd  be  fortanate  for  &I1  parties,  and  especially  contributive 
to  the  apread  of  unity,  were  the  bosihca,  vitb  its  chapels, 
decontUms,  aiid  legends  swept  away,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  btwe  rock,  and  the  cave  iu  the  garden,  that  pilgrima 
might,  when  they  went,  worohip  God  in  simplicity  and 
trutli. 

Wcie  thia  dnnp,  I  would  snggest  that  a  nii^nificent  cathe- 
dul — Foithjr  of  the  aite,  the  city,  and  the  glorioila  memoriea 
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which  dniter  around  Galvaiy  and  tlie  burial-place «(  tfa« 
Ueeuali — be  erected,  large  enoagh  to  contain  nithin  its  walls 
ample  space  for  naTca,  aialea,  and  cbapels,  for  the  itccoiiimoda- 
tioQ  of  represeBtativea  from  the  different  sect*  and  creeds  of 
Christendom,  bo  that  Greek,  Latin,  ArmeDian,  Copt,  Maronite, 
snd  even  Protestant,  might  worship  "  where  they  laid  Him,"  as 
veil  as  on  the  holy  ground  where  they  nailed  and  cmdfied 
the  Lord  of  Glory.  I  cannot  doubt  but  the  money  would  be 
found,  not  only  to  build,  but  to  beautify  such  a  fane ; 
perors,  kings,  and  princea,  would  deem  themselves  honoured  by  I 
contributing  or  collecting  funds  for  such  a  structure,  whilo  J 
churches  and  individuals  even  in  humble  life  would  cheerfiiUy 
bring  their  offerings,  as  the  Israelitea  of  old  did  to  Solomon  when 
the  temple  was  being  reared 

Could  Russia  and  France,  the  two  principal  powers  inter-  J 
eeted,  be  persuaded  to  concur  in  such  an  arrangement,  most  I 
gladly  would  the  other  Catholic   powers,  as  well  as  Great  1 
Britain  and  America,  contribute  their  quota  to  the  scheme,  if  1 
only  to  possess  a  niche  in  the  great   Christian    temple   of  1 
Jerusalem.     This  would  for  ever  put  un  end  to  the  unseemly  I 
feuds,    henrt-bumings,    and    semi-frauds    that  now  disgrace  ] 
Christianity  in    the   eyes  of  the  Moslem,    and    remove   the 
sling  from  the  reproaches  indulged  by  the  scoffer  and  un- 
godly.   Like  many  other  visitors,  I  may  leave  the  Holy  City  in 
doubt  whether  the  eidatjng  building  covers  the  identical  spot 
consecrated  as  the  grave  of  the  Kedeemer.    The  ai^uments  for 
its  genuineness  are  many,  andent,  and  fixim  some  pcttRts  of 
view  almost  condusive — such  as  those  who  have  leisure  and 
capacity  might  well  investigate.     It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  the  cave  in  Mount  Moriab  were  the  true  sepulchre,  as  as- 
serted by  Ferguson  and  some  others.     The  arguments  of  this 
gentleman,  founded  on  the  drawings  of  Catherwood,  Bonomi, 
and  others,  are,  however,  entitled  to  attentive  consideration ; 
and  were  I  permitted  to  consult  my  own  fancy  in  this  matter, 
I  would  at  once  select  the  Cav^ln  the  Rock  now  coviered  by 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  as  the  most  likely  situation  for  the  true 
sepulchre.     That  it  would  form  a  glorious  site  for  a  new 
basilica  will  be  at  once  admitted.    In  its  immediate  vicinity 
are  the  scene  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,    the   Thresbiu^Floor 
of  Araunah^  and  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple.     How  li^  Hue 
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MBOCJAlionS' — bow  rare  would  be  the  sarrouudinga  of  thia 
favoured  shrine ! 

JeruMifm,  Saturday,  dth. — This  morning  my  circuit  round 
the  city,  from  St  Stephen's  to  the  JaSg,  Ciate,  is  completed, 
the  whole  distance  being  not  more  than  two  miles  and 
a  half.  The  walla,  built  of  dressed  limestone,  which  does  not 
change  its  colour  in  this  climate,  arc  imposing.  Dating  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  averaging  from  20  to  25  feet 
in  height,  they  are  carried  over  hill,  rock,  and  ravine.  There 
are  four  or  five  gateways,  named  respectively  the  Jaffa, 
'(called  by  the  natives  Bab-el-Khulil,)  leading  westwards  to 
the  coast ;  the  Damascus,  (Bab-el- Amud,t  leading  to  the  great 
north  road ;  St  Stephen's,  (Bab-es-Subnt,)  near  where  the  proto- 
martyr  was  supposed  to  have  suffered  iu  the  valley  beneath 
— the  latter  a  plain  gateway,  opening  on  the  Kedron,  and 
leading  to  Bethany  and  Jericho  ;  the  Dung  Qate,  on  the 
sooth  side,  (called  by  the  natives  Bab-el-Mugharibeh ;)  lastly, 
the  Zion  Gate,  situated  on  the  ridge  of  Mount  Zion,  opeuing 
on  the  tomb  of  David,  (known  by  the  natives  as  Bab-en- Neby 
Daud.)  There  are,  however,  two  other  gates,  now  closed  or 
built  up  i  one  on  the  north  side,  between  that  of  Damascus 
•nd  the  north-east  comer  of  the  wall ;  next,  the  well-known 
fcOoldeo  Gate,  overlooking  the  Kedton,  concerning  which  the 
'  >bamniedans  have  a  tradition  that,  if  opened,  the  ChiiBtians 
*  1  take  possession  of  the  city ;  it  ia  known  as  Bab-ed- 
nyeh,  or  the  Etenui  Qate. 
ffiUkiog  slowly  from  the  Damascus  gate,  the  wail  on  my  right 
i,  Ireach  the  north-east  angle,  and  euterthe  'IHirkishcemeterir 
laces  of  sepulture  here,  ns  well  as  all  over  the  East,  being 
lOUt  the  walls.  Crowds  of  women  and  children,  dressed 
D  white,  and  closely  veiled,  are  scattered  in  groups  amongst 
llie  tombstones,  lamenting  aloud  the  loss  of  some  one  near 
■nd  dear  to  them.  At  a  large  tank  or  cistern,  near  the  easCeni 
>,  two  Arabs  are  raising  water  with  a  leathern  bucket,  in 
lame  primitive  fashion  that  prevails  amongst  the  Egyp- 
,  It  has  often  been  remarked  by  travellers  that  tbo 
a  in  the  wall  near  the  Golden  Gate  are  bevelled,  an  indi- 
a  of  great  antiquity.  Measuring  some  of  them,  I  hud 
t  average  from  10  to  22  feet  in  length,  and  from  2!j 
I  to   3  feet  on  the  side.     Xhuu  sitting'' down  under 
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tbrongh  its  whole  length,  we  enter  the  reputed  and 
encIoAed  Gethsemane,  now  kept  by  an  old  Carmelite  monk, 
who,  had  I  permitted  him,  would  have  OTerwhelmed  me  with 
legends  ench  as — Here,  Judas  kissed  his  Master ;  there,  the 
disciples  slept ;  and  this  is  the  exact  spot  in  which  Jesus  wept 
and  prayed.  Pointing  t«  a  tree  on  the  opposite  hill,  he  would 
assore  me  it  was  the  one  upon  which  the  traitor  hanged  him- 
self. It  is  a  pity,  if  not  a  wrong,  t«  enclose  this  piece  at 
ground,  which,  whether  it  be  the  actual  garden  or  not,  onght 
never  to  have  been  concerted  into  a  show.  The  Holy  Places, 
like  continental  cathedrals,  and  the  gospel  itself,  should  be  a» 
free  as  air,  and  open  to  all  "  without  money  and  without  ptice." 
The  worthy  friar  picks  me  a  few  flowers,  whereupon  I  present 
him  with  the  customaty  bakhshish,  informing  him  I  was  a 
priest  myself ;  he  inquires  to  what  order  I  belong,  I  reply  to 
that  of  St  Paul,  at  which  he  smiles,  and,  clapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  exclaims  "  bono,  bono."  Taking  our  departure,  wc 
make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  pass  the  mosque  on  its 
summit,  then  descending  on  the  other  ude,  I  obtain  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  the  valley  on  the  left  olive  gardens  stretch  to  the  village 
of  Bethany,  a  small,  mean-looking  place,  containing  some 
twenty  houses,  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Olivet; 
the  ground  adjoining  it  rugged  and  broken,  with  here  and 
there  an  orchard  of  fig-trees.  Distance  from  Jerusalem 
about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Bethany,  like  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  owes  much,  if  not  all 
its  importance  to  New  Testament  history.  In  the  days  of  our 
Lord  it  was  a  mere  village,  unmentioned  even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  Daring  the  nineteen  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  since  it  first  came  under  the  notice  of  the  world,  it  has 
not  escaped  the  common  fate  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Pales- 
tine, having  been  subjected  alike  to  the  mvagea  of  inexorable 
time  and  the  mthlesa  hand  of  violence  :  hence  not  only  has 
it  changed  its  name  and  character,  hut  also  its  postion.  The 
twenty  or  thirty  huts  now  constituting  the  village  are  congre- 
gated round  the  supposed  tomb  of  El-Aziriyeh,  or  Lazariyeb, 
(LaxaruB,)  of  whom  it  bears  the  name,  and  stand  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  original  site.  Sonie  early  church  his- 
torians and  tmvellcrs  record  that,  according  to  I^tiu  tiadi- 
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a,  the  empress  Helen,  through  whose  pious  wishes  and 
ftcts  the  Holy  Pluses  were  covered  in,  erected  over  the  tomb  uf 
Lazarus  a  magnificent  church,  which  existed  in  thi;  seventh 
century ;  ft  monastery  is  also  mentioned  as  standing  near  the 
same  spot  in  the  ninth  century.  Saewulf,  who  made  a  pil- 
grimage IhrougU  Palestine  in  the  twelfth  century,  gives  aa 
interesting  description  of  the  church,  from  which  it  appears 
there  were  at  that  early  period  as  many  legendary  places  under 
its  roof  as  in  the  prcseut  day  disgrace  that  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Baldwin  the  Second, 
Qatned  Milisinda,  who  had  married  Fulco,  a  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, built  in  the  same  locality  a  convent  for  Black  Nuns, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull,  and  the  original 
parckmenls  for  the  exchange  of  property  in  m^wntenance  of 
the  nuns  are  reported  stili  extant  in  the  archives  of  the  Latin 
ctinvunt  of  Jerusalem.  About  the  same  period  a  square  keep 
or  castle  was  erected  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  estabhsbment, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  eidat,  and  are  known  aa  the  castle  or 
bouse  of  Lazarus. 
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and  grapbic  description  of  Bethany  and  its  fortress,  the  for 
differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  description  given  by  I 
Robinson  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  from  its  appearance  s 
the  present  day.  The  whole  viliage  is  poor  and  wretched ;  th* 
few  inhabitants  beggarly,  dirty,  and  blear-eyed ;  the  children 
trnly  Arabs  and  Juvenile  pests ;  the  old  women  ugly  and 
morose.  There  are  no  streets — nothing  but  narrow  passages 
between  dry  stone  walls,  gardens,  and  dunghills.  The  honseh 
are  of  stone,  seemingly  constructed  of  ancient  materials,  some 
of  the  blocks  bevelled  and  hewn,  evidences  of  high  ^tiqiiity. 
There  are  also  fragments  of  masonry,  datema  and  cavea,  be- 
speaking ancient  splendour  and  a  teeming  popvdation.  XT 
one  thing  more  than  another  betokens  the  former  character  a 
the  pkce,  it  is  the  luzuriance  of  its  ohves.  Originally  n 
Bethany,  (the  house  of  dates,)  now,  though  no  pahn  flour 
yet  figs,  pomegnuiates,  and  mulberry  trees  grow  in  | 
variety  and  abundance. 

The  aspect  of  the  locality  is  dreary  and  desolate  ii 
treme  :   the  rocky  pathway  to  Jericho,  the  Dead  Sea,  bard 
mountains,  and  white  limestone  hills  compose  the  landscape. 
That  I  may  not  disappoint  the  reader,  I  shall  describe  in  a 
few  words  the  reputed  tomb  of  Lazarus,  which  has  conferred 
upon  this  village  an  undying  interest  in  the  Christian  worlij 
On  the  north  side  of  the  village,  ther 
grotto,   into  which  you  descend  by  a  small,  dark,  broke 
staircase  of  twenty-six  steps.     On  reaching  the  bottom,  yoi 
stand  in  a  square  apartment,  which  communicates  with  ao'l 
other  a  Httlo  under  the  same  level,  but  much  smoJler,  beingM 
barely  sufficient  to  admit  a  man's  body,  and  about  three  feetfl 
in  height.    This  is  said  to  be  the  place  where  I>Bzarus  lay,  audi 
where  our  Lord  said,  "  Take  ye  away  the  stone  ; "  and,  after! 
prayer,  "  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  coma  forth.     AndB 
he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave- ^ 
clothes ;  and  his  face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin.     Jesus 
eaith  unto  them.  Loose  him,  and  let  bim  go."*   Near  this  stood 
the  hospitable  dwelling  of  the  beloved  sisters,  and  no  less  loved 
brother.  Our  Saviour,  weary  and  hungry,  often  must  have  walked 
along  the  adjoining  pathway;  upon  this  fragment  of  rock  HaJ 
may  have  sat,  while  Martha  and  then  Mary,  in  their  agony  of 
■  Johu  li.  a,  tL 
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grief  .excUimed,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadat  been  here,  ray  brotherLad 
not  died.      But  I  know,  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou  wilt 
ask  of  God,  G<id  will  pve  it  thee.     Jesua  aaith  unto  her,  Thy 
brother  sball  rise  again.     Martha  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that 
he  sball  rise  agMn  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day.     Jeaua 
said  unto  her,  E  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life  :  he  that  be- 
J^veth  in  me,  though  ho  were  dead,  yet  ahall  he  live  :  and 
whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth  io  rae,  sball  never  die."*     To 
the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  and  the  legendary,  Bethany  pre- 
sents OS  fertile  a  field  as  Jerusalem.     Here  are  pointed  out, 
vrhat  are  aaserted  to  be  not  only  the  mansion  of  the  beloved 
family,  but  also  the  house  of  "  Simon  the  leper,"  where  our 
Lord  was  entertained,  and  where  Mary  washed  His  feet  with 
her  tears  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.t  and  wherv  also 
•'came  unto  Him  a  woman  having  an  alabaster-box  of  very 
precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  His  head  'as  He  reclined  at 
meafj     There  is  also  shewn  uu  the  other  aide  of  the  way 
&e  house  of  the  third  Mary,  or  the  wife  of   C'leophas.     I 
imed  for  the  firat  time  to-day  tbat  Simon  the  boat  of  our 
ird  became  a  good  Catholic,  waa  consecrated  a  bishop  by  tho 
of  St  Julian,  the  patron  of  houses  of  eutertainuienl  or 
all  time  coming. 
Whilst  taking  a  photographic  view  of  the  viUage,  my  friend 
and  myself   are,  I  verily  lielieTe,  surrounded  by  the  whole 
population ;   one  man  iu   particular,  with  a  withered  hand 
id  no  fingers,  pertinaciously   follows  us  like    a    shadow, 
*,  the  cry  for  bakhshish  is  incessant.     Almost  forced  by 
uproar  to  make  our  escape,  we  turn  our  donkeys'  heads 
lewards,  and  prepare  to    descend  the   mountain,  taking 
the  road  towards  the  south,  by  which  it  is  supposed  our 
Saviour  made  His  iriuraphid  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
people,  cutting  down   pidm  branches,  and   spreading  their 
its  in  the  way,  cried,  "  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David : 
He  that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Uosanna 
tbo  highest  !"§    We  are  perhaps  traversing  the  footsteps  of 
ivid,  when,  fleeing  from  his  uunatural  son  Absalom,  he 
■sed  the  "  Brook  Kedroii,"  as  we  are  informed,  "  toward 
Hk  way  of  the  wildemesa."     There  is  not  a  point  round 
•  John  li,  21-26.  t  Jolin  li.  2. 
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Jerusalem    from    wliicli    the    city   can   be  „         - 

advantage  than  from  this  locality  Paaaiiig  the  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin  we  ascend  the  opposite  ateep,  and  agaiu  euter  the  Holy 
City. 

1  have  often  been  aatouiahed  at  the  number  of  idle  And 
wild-looking  children,  black-eyed  and  clean-limbed  boyB^  to 
Bay  nothmg  of  the  symmetrically- formed  httle  maideiiB,  th&t 
swarm  everywhere,  in  front  and  back  courts,  among  dailc 
arches,  tumbling  and  rollicking  in  all  sorts  of  waste  plaoe^ 
covering  and  encumbering  the  pathway,  plaj-bg  in  the  gutters, 
sitting  on  broken  walls,  clambering  like  squirrels  amidst  the 
ruins  with  which  the  city  abounds ;  certainly  such  abundant, 
or  rather  superabundant,  youthhood  augurs  well  for  the  increase 
of  population.  Whether  any  other  traveller  has  noticed  thia 
fact  I  am  unaware,  but  to  me  it  is  amusing ;  no  one  can  either 
walk  or  ride  through  the  bazaar,  on  descending  Mount  Zioo, 
the  back  lanes  between  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Prussian 
Hospice,  these  labyrinths  ot  rickety  houses  and  frowsy  courts 
above  Christian  Street,  the  dark  arched  dens  of  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  and  down  to  near  the  Damascus  Gate,  in  the  after- 
noon and  gloaming,  without  seeing  crowds  of  children  as  thick 
as  leaves  in  Valambrosa.  Poor  things  !  Although  almost  in  a 
state  bordering  on  nudity,  with  faces  unwashed,  except  where 
t«ais  have  furrowed  a  white  channel ;  their  hands  and  feet 
begrimmed  with  dirt ;  yet  how  childlike  and  full  of  frolic  are 
they ;  rioting  in  the  exuberance  of  health  and  enjoyment  1 
How  equable  ore  the  Divine  arrangements,  for  when  wealth  is 
not  apportioned,  health  is  bestowed — health,  vrithout  which 
there  is  no  true  happiness.  Probably  this  excess  of  juvenile 
population  may  be  more  apparent  than  real :  here  there  is  no 
manufacturing  industry  to  absorb  youthful  labour  «a  in  Eng- 
land, nor  are  there  schools  adequate  to  the  educational  wants 
of  the  district,  by  which  the  children  might  be  kept  out  of  the 
streets.  The  beautiful  climate  permits  even  infancy  as  well  as 
childhood  to  be  much  in  the  open  air,  while  the  different 
habits  and  modes  of  life  in  the  East  may  collect  a  larger 
number  of  children  into  the  streets  and  playgrounds  than  is 
observable  in  Weetcm  cities  possessing  the  same  ratio  of  J 
population. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  onjiiiing  like  aa  aj 
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estimate  of  the  population  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the 
scanty  informntiou  we  posseaa  on  the  subject.  Josephus  is  our 
chief  authority,  but  he,  being  a  Jew,  mny  be  prejudiced  by 
anxiety  to  exalt  the  grandeur  of  his  native  land  ;  but  the  data 
on  which  he  founds  his  concluaions  can  be  checked  from  inde- 
pendent authorities.  He  gives  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
city  at  about  four  and  a  half  Roman,  or  three  and  b.  half 
gttugtapbicol  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  andent  circuit  of  the 
valla.  Other  writeis  prior  to  and  since  his  day  make  it  less 
or  more,  so  that  we  may  strike  an  average  for  the  purposes  of 
calculatioL  It  is  supposed  that  the  space  walled  in,  without 
snbnibs,  could  not  contain  more  tkin  a  hundred  thousaud 
souls,  making  allowance  for  the  large  area  occupied  by  the 
temple;  very  likely  its  average  populatinn  never  at  any 
time  exceeded  or  even  reached  this  number,  except  at  the 

iod  of  the  annual  festivals.  It  is  stated  that  during  one 
lyer  there  were  present  2,700,000,  a  number  I  believe 

be  an  exaggeration,  for  I  can  scarcely  credit  that  there  were 

many  males  within  the  borders  of  Palestine,  between  the 
^ea  at  which  they  were  re<{uired  by  the  Law  to  present  them- 
selves at  any  of  the  three  great  assemblies.  The  mimber 
assumed  by  Josephus  to  have  been  in  the  city  when  it  was 
attacked  by  Titus,  at  the  season  of  the  Pentecost,  was  a  million 
and  a  quarter.  This  may  be  accurate,  but  I  am  under  the 
impression,  from  various  data,  that  the  population  of  ancient 
Jenwalem,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  her  glory,  never  ex- 
ceeded from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand.  The  actual  popula- 
tiiin  of  the  city  at  the  present  day—there  being  neither  ceusua 
nor  statistical  tables  of  any  sort,  can  only  be  a])proximated 
— mny  be  divided  amongst  the  following  sects  or  creeds : — 
ilcms,  5,500  ;  Jews,  7,500  ;  Greeks.  1,600  ;  Latins,  1,300  ; 
ians,  300  ;  other  sects,  301)  ;  making  in  all  somewhere 
It  16,000.  Such  is  the  Jerusalem  of  18G4  compared  with 
Jeraulem  of  a.d.  70. 

The  modem  city  was  built  about  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  Borrounded,  in  1542,  by  walls  which  ore  from  eighteen  to 
twen^-faur  feet  in  height,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit. 
The  interior  of  the  city  is  divided  by  two  ravines  or  vallejs, 
which,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  pve  rise  to  four 
llilla  or  isolated  heights  :  the  names  of  which  send  a  thril]  of 
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)  attempt  at  either  fine  writing 
;  eloquence,  simply  giving  ua  an  evangelical  discourse,  iit 
!  delivery  of  wluch  he  made  some  interesting  remarks 
Mlative  to  th«  past  and  present  condition  of  Jerusalem.  The 
laidience  might  number  from  eigh^  to  a  hundred.  Leaving 
"  e  church,  and  going  out  by  Zion  Gate,  I  take  a  footpath 
iding  to  Bilwun,  the  ancient  Siloam,  and  ejiamine  the  pool 
a  by  the  same  name.  I  did  not  to-day  penetrate  ita  dark 
B,  extending  under  and  far  beyond  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
Bting  satisfied  with  merely  having  seen  it,  and  filling  a  small 
ottle  vithits  water  as  a  souvenir  of  my  visit.  It  is  now  raining, 
this  being  the  first  shower  I  have  experienced  since  entering 
Syria  ;  there  is  not,  however,  so  much  as  would  wet  "  Gideon's 
fleece." 

Were  heavy  rein  to  fail  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
one  half  of  its  mud  hovels  would  be  levelled,  if  not  swept 
away,  for  they  are  indeed  built  of  and  on  the  sand.  It  may 
be  wickedness  to  say  so,  but  the  sooner  such  a  catastrophe 
luippena,  providing  human  life  were  spared,  the  better.  A 
new  and  mora  commodious  class  of  dwellings  might  be  erected. 
A  Highland  shower  such  as  1  have  seen,  wonld  not  only  benefit 
the  country  in  an  agricultural,  but  the  Holy  City  itself,  in 
»  suiitary  point  of  view.  Had  either  of  my  friends,  John 
Liddle,  Esq.,  or  the  late  It.'  D.  Thomson,  M.U.,  medical 
inapectora  of  health  in  London,  had  only  a  single  mouth's 
aothority  in  Jerusalem,  the  ratio  of  siclmess  and  the  bills 
pf  mortality  would  be  materially  diminished ;  and  possibly 
such  a  shower  might  lead  to  something  being  done  not 
only  to  the  drainage,  but  to  the  cupola  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, which  lifts  up  its  ragged  roo^  exposing  its  poverty 
to  the  world,  and  awakening  the  reproach  of  the  heathen. 
Attending  cburch  again  in  the  evening,  I  heard  one  of  the 
curates  preach  an  excellent  sermon  from  Phil.  iii.  10,  there 
being  about  thirty  persona  present.  In  coming  home  I  am 
obliged  to  carry  a  lantern,  as  all  must  do,  whether  strangers  or 
citizens,  owmg  to  an  imperial  decree  embracing  the  Turkiah 
la  and  ail  its  pa^talics. 
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id  predpitona  raTJne,  known  as  "  Wady-el-Kelt"  Still  de- 
indiug,  we  pass  over  ii  slielviDg  limestone  rock,  aDtil  the 
it  plain  of  the  Jordan  opens  out  before  us.  and  in  tie 
istaiice  the  banks  of  the  glorious  river,  running  between  ver- 
dure, which,  like  a  serpent,  entwines  and  embraces  it.  To  the 
light  the  Dead  Sea  glistens  and  gleams  in  the  sunshine.  An 
Abundant  spring  of  beautiful  water  runs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  spreading  and  losing  itself  in  the  plain  ;  this,  I  am  in- 
formed, is  the  Old  Testament  brook  Cherith  "  which  is  beffjre 
Jordan,"  where  Elijah,  the  man  of  God,  was  miraculously  fed  by 
ravens,* 

In  some  parts  of  the  way  the  rock  is  so  smootU,  and  the 
decline  su  steep,  that  my  horse,  drawing  its  feet  together,  slides 
safely  to  the  bottom ;  again  it  is  so  rough,  that  the  animal 
is  in  great  danger  of  stumbling,  while  at  other  places  the  ledge 
is  so  narrow,  that  were  it  not  for  a  stone  fence,  horae  and  ridet 
would  run  no  small  risk  of  destructioa  During  the  whole  of 
this  jinirney  "in  going  down  to  Jericho,"  I  am  forcibly  re- 
minded of  our  blessed  Lord's  instructive  parable  of  "  the  Oood 
BMuaritan."  It  is  haairdoua  to  tmverse  tiia  route  at  any 
time  without  the  protection  of  on  escort,  so  little  have  the 
of  the  country  changed  since  the  days  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  My  vagabond  of  a  guide  left  me  at  Bethany,  nor 
hu  he  yet  made  his  appearance.  Beaching  the  level  plain, 
snd  riding  through  a  boggy  marsh  and  muddy  streams,  I  tra- 
verse a  quasi  forest  of  acacias,  dwarf  oak,  and  prickly  pear, 
■nd  suddenly  find  myself  in  an  encampment  of  pilgrims,  con- 
JBSting  of  hundreds  of  booths,  tents,  and  stalls,  while  immedi- 
ately AdJ''i'>'i'S  '^  ^^^  military  bivouac  of  the  escort,  numbering 
ftwo  hundred  men,  their  band  playing  some  Moslem  aira,  in 
\ail  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  Dismounting  in  an 
■five  and  fig  garden,  and  giving  the  horse  some  provender,  I 
't  down  and  watch  the  animal,  having  no  one  to  whom  I  can 
itrurt  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  single  person  in 
whole  encampment  that  speaks  English,  to  whom  1  can 
[>ly  for  information  ;  nor  was  I  aware,  till  after  the  lapse  of 
honre,  that  this  spot  was  the  reputed  site  of  ancient 
'encho,  now  known  by  the  term  "  Hiha."  My  runaway  guide, 
wiio  disappeared  in  the  morning,  now  taak.es  hid  B.ppeaiau<^,W\. 
•  1  Kings  xviL  6. 
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"'•^'i  Bridge  the  remains 

'^  in  suddenly, 

■jq)  dejection, 

i.' lings,   drawing 

-ruiniscs  are  un- 

;<.i»I»le  whose  God 

.;.  and  lying  down 

iiii;  tibove  me  save 

ii.'  loud  and  incessant 

:  ->  no  figure  of  speech 

i  V  above   the  soldiers' 

iiat  might  proceed  from 

iiL-ad. 

.11  \  Self,  and  going  to   the 

are  already   for  the  same 

..:y   morning  ablutions  with 

my  muleteer  having  carried 

:k'  camp   of   pilgrims  is  now 

■••s  are  about   being   realised — 

111   some   cases  expensive  jour- 

itli   hardships,   is   now  near  its 

iii.sc  aged  men  and  women,  bent 

^    upon    each   other,   and   scarcely 

•  ling  the  blind,  others  assisting  the 

i!''ll)les8  are  being  conveyed  on  horses 

..  I istening  with  tears,  their  lips  moving 

.10  sacred  stream,  is  near ! — the  moun- 

i  with  purple,  are  in  front !     Oh  that 

ii;omess  to  possess  the  water  of  life,  and 

ays,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 

M,  and  I  will  give  you  rest !" 

M.,  the  bugle  gives  forth  its  note,  loud  and 

■  and  soldiers  are  on  the  qui  vive  ;  the  gover- 

i  is  decked  in  official  costume  ;  the  »Sheikh  of 

-uming  great  dignity  and  importance,    is  cur- 

i  s  beautiful  Arabian  charger ;    but  not  a   soul 

till    the   order   is    given.      Uark   the    signal  ! 

sounds,   the    shout    rises,    and    as    a    bursting 

■•shing  over  the  plain,  we  advance  luoi^i  Vy^^tosAl- 

jjjl^rima     Three  horsemen  Itiad  ttwi  ^mi^  \>ciT^ 


'i  v'^ii 


KIHA  OB  GILGAL. 


ri^t  kr.i^'W'iiiir  hL^  language  I  can  only  lool; 
\\  .:':i  A  v:e\v  of  making  up  for  lost  time,  T  ' 
:!u    IiVaMiv.  in  hojH^s  that  I  may  find  h- 
.■.iioiin:  city,  but  there  are  literally  none, 
vA.l.  CiV.d  si\mvlv  a  ruin.     A  few  mounds 
Mt  s  a:ui  ooars^o  grass  are  said  to  be  tho 
Jorioho.  or  aiH\»i\iing  to  some,  with  mur^' 
Tiw  yvc>c\y.  town,  Kiha,  is  a  few  ru«» 
priok'.y  br.ir.ohcs,  which  an  ass,  if  left  t«» 
to  on: or.     There  is  an  old  ruined  cast!** 
cuux  tiato.  now  used  chiefly  as  a  stablo 
tor  iWttlo.     Though  roofless,  the  reces-        J_ 
tr.o  >iruo:nre  are  inhabited  by  naked  r 
olaiinod.  be  Jericho  I     Is  this  the  pli* 
or.tortained  the  spies,  and  concealed  t** 
dwor.iiij: !  —the  citv  round  which  tht- 
w]u\<o  walls  fell  at  the  sound  of  tk  • 
F.hjah  was  earrieii  up  to  heaven  /  •  • 
ot'  the  pubUeans.  lived,  and  was  pi 
bi\nii:ht    redemption  to  the  wuut. 
hou.-te  / "  t       1   walk,   profoundly 
plaoe,  memories  of  the  past  eioi^- 
diseover  in  the  scrub  two  or  tlir»i   -"^ 
whole   S4*eMe  being   sadly  disa|n   - 
Kiha  is  contrasted  with  theJiii.  - 
meiit  history.      It  has  been  «.;.    '^   ^ 
crxnlibiUtv,  that  the  true  site  ui 
of  the  mountains,  and  con^Ci 


:zl  gallop- 

j;:  iiid  sword 

:•  _5  son,  on 

:l-  BarcLiy, 

_r.%  we  have 

^  aally,  look- 

.  .ug  mass  of 

.  ^  few  soldiers 

-.  -«iiind     How 

!.^«1   sand-hills, 

-»3s£  high  in  the 

'_  \\tnire  wreathed 

.^  'tis  a  memo- 

«  TPgnard  is  heard 

iTety  face  is  full 

:]«its  of  Epping 

chomy  shrubs, 


,m^*fl  constitute  the 

"**     ijp-*  of  the  river. 

Tlwre,  in  a  deep 

^  i^^pttKntly  from  a 

^r  vidi  another  bold 

^joisjpreen.     I  stand 

j^es  into  my  mind 

^rtot  the  Israelites 

I  here  were  the 

that  perhaps 

,  Giken  to  be  set  up 

than    the  Kiha  of  the  pref^t<  """*** -yT'jw*^  *^'  ^^^^^  *^^ 
the  "  iMty  of  Palms  V*    Nov  .  -»-''  "^"^LsMd  repentance,  and 


eye.  nor  ]>;ilm-trtH)!   waves  \km».  I*"*  '^  :^  neiicbbonring  cities- 
to  ami  examining  the  inorj,  ***  *'^"   ^^.liy  Spirit  descendin 

^^iaie  the  voice  of  the 


Ci>ver  at   least   a   square 
few  nri*hes  of  an  aqued' 
broken    columns,   cvider 
grandeur,     •losephus  fixe 
tance  of    \M)   furloufrp 
Jortlan,  which  may  ^ 
understand  the  pcnsil 
*  Jtksh,  rL 


.iL. 


im 


> 


cities — 
S^fij  ^pww  aeiscending 

the  V 

3^wdSon."t 

^  ai  be  in  the  stream 

_.j^«i  the  bank  and  leap 

f^  and  I  am  buffeting 


of  the  current,  I 
Qij  feet  or  to  cross 
f  Jlatt.  iu- 17* 
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Krst 
cbuil:. 
alin.  . 

tn0UlJ^ 
lOpli  ■ 
they 

fonn.i|i 

in  flit  I 


^  tad-     I  offer  lirst 
-*.  ftr  wiot,  nnder 

-  tar  three  or  four 
-jjch,  iiffering  hnif 

-  s  nin  :   so,  »t8o, 
i:    fis^'e    as  soon 

-.-<:ms:  thirty  or  ■ 

:iifi   b,inka,    ab- 
'u-T — tiie   oleander 
■^ .  immenae  reeda 
■  tni  a  bidiiig.place 
M.tti.    Wlietherthe 
-.:  4  little  liiglier  up 
.0  to  affirm — each 
's  plscea  at  Jeni- 
»  -  --  ijibe  at  the  real  spot 
_  mat  *M  baptizod.     I,  as 
_^.  ^  iMk  with  calmness, 
^rf^  idntnt     Having  now 
^  tW  {dl^ms  biLthing, 
,^^Uii^we  iindimiuiahed, 
^^  «atfa  the  Slieilth  for  an 
.  V  lk«  Dead  Sea,  called 


CHAPTER  XT. 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 

,  keeping  for  a  short    distance   parallel   with  tie 
aow  flovring  placidly  and  slowly  withiii  its  deep  cUy 
OGreasing  in  width,  but  consequently  shallowing  in 
depth.     Leaving  the  river  on  our  left,  we  hasten  acioas  the 
plain,  through  small  round  eand-hilia,  the  country  presentiiig 
nuthiog  of  interest,  being  destitute  of  all  vegetstioD  except  & 
small  flowering  sbnib.     The  mountains  of  Moab  and  Engedi 
rise    on    either   side    to    awake  u    recoUectiona.      Therefore 
there  need  be    no    lack    of  material  for  eacred  meditation. 
A  hariness,  as  I  thought,  hovered  in  the  air,  giving  an  undu- 
lation to  the  objects  in  the  landscape,  a  phenomenon  arising 
I  I  have  no  doubt  from  exhalations  of  the  lake.     The  ground 
\  seems  to  be,  and  I  find  really  is,  encrusted  with  a  fine  layer 
of  aalt,  or  rather  saltpetre,  which  crackles  under  our  horses' 
hoofd.     In  an  hour  and  a  quartet  wo  reach  the  shore  of  the 
ancient  and  wondrous,  yet  still  undeacribed,  Jiakr  Lul.     The 
first  object  that  catches  my  eye  is  a  flock  of  wild  fowl  flying 
over  its  smooth  surface,  thus  exploding  one  popular  error,  it 
having  been  supposed  for  ages  that  no  bird  could  cross  it  with- 
out dropping  dead  into  the  water.     Qreat  quantities  of  drift, 
composed  of  reeds,  canes,  branches,  and  indeed  whole  trees, 
I  diafed  or  water-worn  and  heavy  with  salt,  are  lying  high  and 
Vdry  to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  yards  from  the  margin  of  the 
Kirater,  all  of  which  must  have  been  carried  thither  by  the 
r  Jordan.     Here  solitude  and  silence  reign  supreme.     Wonder 
of  wonders,  we  behold  a.  boat,  and  an  iron  one  too,  floating 
on  the  lake !     Mr  Barclay  informs  me   it  belongs  to  the 
Doc  de  Luynea,  a  celebrated  archi»ologist,  who,  with  a  few 


ccvK  CT  Men  sent  on  &  iciaii- 

tW   ,Afv.i.Tw^.«K  .4    :d«»  vaftss  ind  a&r-re  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

'\-.  <r  >«.KiK  ,«  ^qcti  .'f  ^m*  rivL  md  70V  oGi  to  the  flnall 

x>«av^  '^i^jvii  ^«m»aK  wclksk.  imi  on  wiikli  there  are  sereni 

:ki.;j^  .^NVik^N  .4  soexiMk  viitfCiier  lewn  or  not.  owing  to  their 

Vi^s^  >«.^  ^;3^si  !txtii^)«t*rx  I  ui  iQfeLbJie  to  sij:  probafafy 

uv «  m>   -^  vtN.v'Tittuv  .>f^9iL      I  peck  Txp  a  fi^v  small  stones, 

^xvx  .St  Ixiuah^  Mhi  AWM  fn»ft-va£er  shi^Is.  to  take  home 

\   r^b^-^^^.     >ii^!uU4  ;ki»  eitfia^ed.  three  Bedaee  come  down 

evwK   S^Mk  vtit^  v*t  whi^m  ;tttd2«KWs.  and  svimming   out, 

Mno.T^.'HN  «^  «x!  :amk.  «l*  Jk^rvv  :»  of  ^Htr  Kttt.  and  thna^  hj 

.x^^^M^tkw  «»  -V.'m  ^csitt;c  «^Ye.  obtain  a  backhi^iish  for 

>^v  'tuiK^^ttk    W«  ar^  lK«««wr«  on  th«  al^rt  and  slep{niig 

itA^  };:h>  N>aft  9b(0v«  viT^  l«»riat^  hia  on  th«  island  to  hand 

N.vwMki.^   Vw^Mw      H^?  ^»l  a^'cv.   howeT>fr,  all  right     Mr 

^^^^V   Atei  I  Uttur«N^»^  ttv^v  |>luno^  into  the  transparent 

^vi.«^x.      t  ,ctt  »K>re  th.Att  :»irivt:?^l  at  its  great  bnojancy ;  it 

^^NA-a  V  i^:Kct(!t«  I  itti4^:tne«  (\vr  a  man  to  diown  himsdf  in 

v,«s^  >ft:««vrs     \>uh  K^  arm»  and  a  leg  raised,  my  chest  and 

xi^^ftMv^  .uv  ^aUI  aK^v«  th^  $ur6kv«  which  would  be  physically 

UM^>s>Qii.>it<v  ui  (Wh  \>r  cYvtt  v^nUiiarr  sea-wat«r.     I  can  lounge 

,%ud  i\Ct  .-k\H(l  >iiilh  th^  ^Hinie  <;Mu^  and  comfort  as  upon  a 

x^i^ii^  uMHivdi^     Au  kl<A  of  its  density  may  be  formed  by 

<.\nu«skIc««)^  ikkt  while  in  the  ocean  the  saline  particles  amount 

u^  x»ui>  UHU  t»<r  cvnt^  tho  pt\>jx^rtion  in  Bahr  Lut  is  twenty- 

>ju\     t  hwiw  ju«l  iN>IK\l  ov\^r  and  swallowed  a  mouthful,  which 

(ivt  b^icvAucKHi  auvl  jk^rulit^'  sur(>assos  the  most  nauseating  com- 

(HHAud  vvt*  liw  (^h^uukV(HX^ia.     After  floating  and  swimming 

u^i  twut  jUi  h^mr  I  (\^u  the  shore ;  my  body  is  oily  to  the 

UHich,  ski.\\»iu(vuu^  by  a  sense  of  smarting.     Having  dressed, 

uc  \ii  Ji^wu  U|s.m  i>ue  of  the  drift-trees  and  lunch,  while  the 

thiw  .Vr«4b«fc  AbvAd^v  mentioned  having  lighted  a  fire  for  them- 

SM,'1\>NH  «.h-<kv^  iK^m  a  bag  Si^me  flour,  knead  it,  and,  placing  it 

u^Kvu  A  |Uv\v  \xf  ^%vt-in>n,  bake  some  cakes.     Leaving  them, 

\k^  \aouut  \'ur  h^^^  and  set  off  on  our  return  to  Kiha.     I 

hA\c  iH^ithcr  MHMi  Ih^I  a  wife,  Sodom,  nor  Gomorrah ;  indeed, 

tho  bkK'k  oi  siddl  anil  niins  said  to  mark  these  localities  must 

bo  c^mwkkWrAbty  farther  ainith. 

'Cho  IV^d  Sea  is  situated  lower  than  any  collection   of 
UAter  ill  Ui«  worU,  being  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
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tditerranean.     It  occupies  a  deep  chasm  more  than  1 50  miles 

p  length,  and  is  shut  iu  by  high  limestone  rocks ;  the  lake  itself 

'  1  forty-five  miles  in  length,  by  a  varying  breadth  of  from 

'S  to  twelve  miles.     The  Dorthcm  extremity  is  shallow  near 

i  ni»i:gin,  but  the  upper  end  suddenly  deepena.      All  is 

leiile  and  bare  around;  neither  tree,  abmb,  nor  verdura  is 

ipparent.     I  see  no  trace  of  life ;  there  are  no  kinds  of  fish 

'aible  ;  but  how,  except  expressly  created,  could  any  kind  oE 

■vlng  thing  exist  in  such  acrid  waters  ]    Small  shells  there  are 

&l  abuudanoo ;  but  on  examination  they  are  found  to  be  either 

finail  "  buckles"  or  freah-water  shells,  probably  brought  down 

by  the  Jordan.     Besides  the  wild  fowl  flying  about,  ainging- 

birds  are  heard  at  a  short  distance.     In  riding  along  the 

pUin  I  bethought  me  that  upon  this  ground,  4000  years  ago, 

-Abraham  and  Lot  disputed,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  sepa- 

d,  the  latter  choosing  "the  plain  of  Jordan  because  it 

well   watered    everywhere,    before   the   Lord  destroyed 

n  and  Qomorrah."*     These  waters  cover  cities  in  which 

iooaness  and  cruelty  had  become  universal,  continuing 

0  tiU  the  cry  of  wickedness  rose  to  Hearen,  and  God  rained 

fire  and  brimstone,  burying  the  inhabitants  in  one  puni- 

inflagration,  and  marked  the  ground  on  which  the  cities 

1  by  the  bituminous  waters  of  Bohr  Lut.     AVhetlier  God 

wed  the  sluices  of  tlie  earth,  emitting  sulphur  and  bitumen, 

_niting  them  by  forked  lightnings  from  heaven,  and  thus  by 

I  combination  of  physical  causes  brought   about   the   cata- 

raphe,  or  whether  it  was  effected  altogether  miraculously,  is 

t  positively  affirmed  in  the  sacred  narrative.     It  is  enough 

■KH*  us  to   know  that  the  cities  were  overthrown,  and  that 

■Divine  justice  overwhelmed    the  flagrant  violation   of  every 

moial  and  soda!  law,  as  a  warning  to  the  ungodly  in  all  time. 

Whether  we  r^^rd  this  lake  physically,  scientificidly,  or 

historically,  it  is  the  most  ungular  collection  of  water  in  the 

■  norld,  occupying  the  lower  end  of  a  valley, — ancient  Siddim, — 

^^ginning  at  Lake  Merom,  gradually  dipping  through  the  .Sen 

Lof  Galilee,  which  lies  GdO  feet  under  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 

inean,  until  finally  it  deepens  to  1312  feet,  as  already  men- 

The  old  theory,  so  long  and  so  tenaciously  held,  that 

*  Oeo.  xiiL  10. 
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tba  Talle;  of  Anibah,  between  the  Bed  and  Dead  Beaa,  ■mas 
the  original  ostlet  of  Jordan's  waters,  is  now  no  longer  tea- 
able  ;  since  the  diacoveiy  was  made  that  the  watera  of  tha 
Atabah  flow  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  the  lied  and  Medi- 
terranean aeas  are  upon  the  same  level — in  other  words,  the, 
Jordan  has  ever  poured  ita  flood  through  the  same  valley 
cunsequently  this  lengthened  basin  itself,  with  its 
physical  Burrouudings,  has  always  been  the  s^ime,  present 
exactly  the  phenomenal  appearances  to-day  it  did  anteri( 
to  any  known  histoiy.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  agree  nritk'] 
the  surmise  of  Dean  Stanley,  that  from  Hcrmon  to  the  Bed' 
Sea  there  was  once  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which,  gra- 
dually subsiding,  left  the  three  great  lakes,  Merom,  Oenesar- 
eth,  and  Sodom,  in  their  hollows  with  the  connecting  link  of 
the  Jordan.  The  saltnesa  of  the  last  named  of  the  three  lakes 
may  be  traced,  I  think,  entirely  to  physical  causes.  Hiere 
are  rocks  of  fossil  salt  lining  both  sides  of  the  southern  shor^ 
and  deeply  imbedded  in  its  waters.  These,  and  the  continual 
ovaponition  from  the  sun's  glare,  intensified  by  reflection  from' 
the  limestone  mountains,  exhaling  the  fresh  water  poured  ii 
from  the  Jordan  and  the  Arnon,  may  account  in  a  great  mc 
Bure  for  Its  exceeding  acridity  and  buoyancy. 

The  density  I  find  is  variable,  water  drawn  from  the  bot- 
tom averaging  1 230°,  whilst  that  on  the  surface  is  only  1 1 60°, 
rain  water  representing  1000°.  The  contrast  in  an  hour's  tiding 
is  certainly  very  remarkable, — from  Jordan's  jungle  of  acadu, 
oaks,  oleanders,  oenstus  agnns,  and  the  sward  speckled  vitlt 
anemones,  limpid,  fresh,  and  sweet  water,  to  this  steril^r 
bron-n,  sand-bound  lake  ;  there  life  and  vegt'tation,  here  deatb' 
and  desolation.  Well  might  the  ancients  invest  Bhnr  Ltit 
with  legendary  lore,  affirming  the  hoz*,  which  we  know  to  bo' 
•vnjKiration,  to  be  sulphureous  exhalations,  fatal  to  bird,' 
beut,  and  vegetation  ;  indeed  the  lake,  tho  shore,  and  tha 
nhole  district  were  regarded  with  as  much  dread  as  the 
■Bhramns  of  Vir^.  Although  science  aud  reseoreh  have  sc&t- 
^■jjad  many  of  tho  silly  aiid  puerile  stories  of  ita  deadly 
^|HM,  its  ajtples  fair  and  b«auttiul  without,  dust  nod  aabes 
within,  nevertheless  it  remains  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  a 
pbaiouienon  worthy  of  examination. 

Scaiuiwring  ftctuss  the  [ilain,  aud  foUowiug  a  ciicaitoui> 
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track,  amcpngst  castle-ahaped  sand-liilla,  on  we  speed,  refresJied 
by  OUT  two  immersiona  iu  the  Jordan  And  the  Dead  Sea,  and  an 
hour  brings  ua  to  the  encampment. 

WbetLer  it  may  be  some  unknown  affinity  or  sympathy  in 
my  jwraon,  or  the  stronger  influence  of  bakhsliiah,  I  know 
not,  but  certainly  there  is  some  attraction,  and,  I  may  add, 
cobosion,  between  the  Sheikh's  son  and  mj'self.     He  actually 
follows  me  like   a  shadow,  whispering  as   occasion  serves, 
*'  Eglees  tyeb,"  "  tyeb  Eglees."    1  begin  almost  to  hate  the  fel- 
low for  hia  fawning,  but  I  cannot  but  admire  his  beantiful 
Arab  mare, — nay,  my  admiration  for  hia  tent's  treasure  may 
~ie  tbe  cause  of  his  giving  mo  so  much  of  hia  attention.     She 
I  ft  rare  beauty,  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  gazelle-eyed,  spindle 
r  deer-ahanked,  seeming  to  breathe  Gre  from  her  nostrils, 
lying  at  a  touch  before  the  wind ;  neither  whip  ftor  spur  is 
ed;  she  is  guided  simply  by  tbe  knees  and  a  briille ;  now 
e  nshea  like  a  storm  over  the  plain  ;  her  rider  in  a  moment 
sings  her  to  ber  haunches,  turns  ber  on  her  hind  legs  like  a 
rot,  and  off  she  is  again  ;  her  master  launches  his  spear,  and 
■Wema  to  catch  it  ere  it  falls,  or  picks  it  from  the  ground 
J  &om  the  saddle  whilst  in  full  earcer.     I  obtain  a 
R^oman,  and  though  not  a  rich  man  I  make  an  offer  for  the 
'mai  to  the  owner.     He  listens  to  me,  shakes  his  head,  re- 
Bats  la,  la  {A'o,  no.)     I  again  make  an  offer,  this  time  of 
XX)  piastres.     He  takes  another  turn,  and  shows  me  her 
leea.     On  his  return  I  offer  him  5000,  and  at  last  6000, 
phich  be  seemed  willing  to  accept ;  but  suddenly  relenting, 
't  p»ea  me  to  imdetstand  that  all  the  money  in  Engknd,  and 
X  to  boot,  would  not  buy  his  mare  ;  indeed  he  could  not 
a  to  his  wife,  children,  tent,  or  appear  among  his  tribe,  if 
for  the  stnuiger's  gold  he  had  parted  with  the  "  Gazelle  of 
BUia." 

I  have  had,  these  two  days,  frequent  opportunities  of  ob- 

Borving  the  noble  qualities  of  the  Arab  steed,  of  which  there 

e  two  distinct  speeiea,  the  "  kedesche,"  or  common  labouring 

'mal,  and  the  "  kochUni,"  which  is  beliesed  to  be  of  the 

«  breed  as  the  stud  of  Solomon,     An  Arab  wU)  scarcely  evi* 

t  with  his  horse,  if  it  belongs  to  this  last  breed,  and  when 

t  does  sell,  invariably  stipulates  for  a  lilly  of  its  descent. 

la  are  seldom  more  Uum  fourteea  hands  hijjh,  their 
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^i^j^  umll,  thii  onuilp  ■luirt,  vjra  promuwnt,  twdc  < 
Wl  IIMI4  Mul  8tf  «ilit[>  Dintrib  Iai^  and  open,  emra  eaaSi, 
SIm  4lUl)>  •tiMuirt  tmiu[NUVDt.  (wraiits  tlie  reins  like  cwda  IoIm 
•Utltmtif  vwililti ;  tlw  I<'g«  like  those  of  tbe  deer,  fine,  tfaiii,  >od 
VriMi  'u*  MUUiw  f:\vvii  thew  h(irs«8  ue  generally  one  or  other 
vl  Wm*  buriiK  hjr  tlie  stud  of  Mohammed.  Their  diet  iM^riilW 
ul  b4lVy  Mid  wheat,  with  A  suiaU  quantity  of  straw,  and  U 
Ui*  MMoii  yrw*.  ou  wbiiJi  tbejr  w  pennitted  to  gmzc  Thof 
WW  wwll  h^iuviinI  erury  inoruing,  arc  seldom  watered,  jit  leart 
Mul  uftMM  tliMi  once  »  day  ;  have  iieidier  stable  nor  coveri^ 
mmI  uv  itlwnyv  tti  tlio  n^ien  air,  eicejit  when  in  the  tents  at 
tbivir  uiMtm.  tVrhajM  it  is  owing  to  their  being  much,  in  tin 
wwWIy  uf  Bico  and  children  that  these  wLld-eyed  creatures  an 
ku  tiuuii  Mid  tractnble,  sccmint2;ly  as  domesticated  as  a  dog; 
VrtiMi  wc-tled.  aiul  coursing  like  a  stag  along  the  edgs  of 
tb*  hivi«iiH,  wc  ciui  bettor  appreciate  the  magmfcent  deeerip- 
tivM  |ti«wit  t>y  (ho  inspired  {lenman  uf  the  wor-horee  : — "Httk 
Itkwi  tiiiixi  Ihf  hi'Dui  stroi^cth  ?  Hast  tbou  clothed  Ills  neck 
Willi  itttiiidvr  '  Onniit  thou  make  him  o&aid  as  a  gnsshoi 
■fliv  ^I'ly  *>(  hi»  iio»triU  Iji  terrible  ;  he  paweth  in  the  ts 
«iid  iuliili>vtti  in  his  «trcngth.  ,  .  .  He  swalloweth  the  groni 
with  liviwiivM  Mid  rngn,  neither  believeth  he  that  It  is  tj 
wuiid  •.•i  tht)  trumiwt  He  aaith  among  the  trumpets,  HaS 
ku  I  uud  bv  lamtilWth  the  battle  afar  ofT,  the  thunder  of  t' 
iM)<l«lkiit  lutd  the  alioutiug."  * 

tti4¥liitt  Uvlthvr  tt'iit  nor  dwolILng,  I  look  for  and  God  | 
atwltentd  ui'i>k,  where  I  refresh  nature  with  a  frugal  meal,  a 
wUh  Irautiiiil  hwC  tie  down  to  rest  I  have  not  been  lo 
a  WWII,  tu>wwvvr,  t>u(ore  I  am  roused  by  s  hurricane  or  a 
VMVoti.  wkU>h,  oiiiitiiitl  down  suddenly,  changes  the  face  of  n 
kiii'W.  tWaldixl  by  a  lurid  darknesa,  it  bursts  oat,  era  ] 
twv«i  liiue  t»  tiiaku  my  escape.  Ay,  bnt  where  tof  Tb«l 
wind  h>'wU  1  tbo  uiid  forma  a  thick  p.^lpable  cloud;  I  nn-l 
ikut  evw  bmr  yanU  biToro  roe.  I  hear  tho  crash  of  tents  fali- 
kliU  1  iUlU  and  luxitbs  are  prostrntrd :  tho  storm  increasea, 
l>t>lUln||  iH'iiiaiinw  heard  but  the  weird  shriek  of  the  whirlwind 
tldtltg  mi  tho  *U<TUi,  and  carrying  havoc  on  ita  wing.  Saod ! 
■iuhIT— uiuiith,  oye*,  oars  are  filled.     I  feel  a  seuaation  of  J 
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snSbcation.  The  atmoapbcre  is  stifling  and  sultry.  I  catch 
at  intervals  the  prayers  uf  men,  the  shrieks  of  Tromcn,  aiid 
wailing  of  children.  The  day  becoiaing  dark  and  murky  as 
midnight,  I  ciy,  "  God  have  mercy  on  Thy  creatures!"  The 
palace-like  tent  of  the  Greek  priest,  with  its  suites  of  rooms, 
lies  on  the  ground  a.  confused  mass  of  canvas  ;  its  [kiIc,  thick 
as  a  wheny's  ma-it,  has  been  snapped  asmider  like  a  reed. 
Rain  dropa  now  begin  to  fidl.  Precious  drops  !  Thunders 
roll,  as  if  the  heavens  were  cracMng.  Clammy  perspiration 
starts  from  every  pore,  agaiu  and  again  I  dip  my  l^ndkcr- 
chief  into  a  etreaodet  of  the  brook  Cherith,  pressing  it  to  my 
tlirobbing  temples,  without,  however,  receiving  much  reUefl 
At  last  the  atmosphere  brightens  and  coob  ;  thank  God,  the 
worst  is  over  I  The  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds,  and  nature  ' 
smiles  as  if  nothing  bad  disturbed  her  placidity.  The  stall 
and  tent  people,  tike  Honice's  merchants,  are  refitting,  not 
their  ships,  but  their  booths  and  tents.  The  military  band 
striking  up,  all  again  is  jubilant 

I  obtain  for  a  consideration  a  bottle  of  Jordan  water,  which 
I  intend  to  bring  home,  to  be  used  in  baptisms  amongst  my 
congregation ;  another  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  third  from 
Elisha's  springs.  I  purchase  tins,  for  here  there  arc  no  less  than 
Bcveu  tinkers  on  the  ground,  selling  and  solderuig  up  tin  cans. 
This  has  truly  been  one  of  my  red  letter  days,  an  epoch  in 
luy  life  never  to  be  forgotteo.  With  the  hundreds  that 
surround  me,  it  is  leas  a  festival  than  the  observance  of  a 
solemn  ceremony  [lerformed  with  much  fervour  and  appa- 
rent devotion.  Many  of  the  Greek  women  are  cariyLog 
garlands,  or  crowns,  woven  of  a  prickly  shrub,  which,  after 
passing  through  the  hands  of  a  priest,  are  taken  home,. hung 
up,  and  regarded  as  aacrod.  The  great  devotional  act  oE 
public  bathing,  essentially  carnal  and  mechanical,  has  little 
in  it,  if  one  may  judge,  of  sjiirituahty.  There  is  a  time  com' 
iug  when,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  all  such  external  observances 
will  give  place  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  '■  for  the  letter  killeth,"  while  "  the  Spirit  giveth  life." 
It  must  be  admitted  at  the  eametime  that  there  is  nothing 
either  reprehensible  or  immoral  perceptible.  More  impro- 
prieties have  been  committed  at  tent  or  week-day  preachings 
ia  Scotknd ;  in  the  latter  then  ue  public  houses  and  ior 
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toxicating  drlnlu  to  inflame  tbe  paxsions  and  deprive  n 
tbelr  rouoii ;  licro  to-day,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  n 
Upniar,  niiicncsd,  nor  brawling.     Tbe  reason  is  obvious  ;  I 
in  III)   toni{itiitinn,  nor  is  there,  as  fur  as  I  am  aware,  i 
denire  to  bi  tempted.     Inebriety  is  unknown  in  the  East,  » 
linvo  1  seen  a  single  individual  under  tbe  influence  of  a 
drink  iiinco  leaving  London.     I  have  just  retunied  from  i 
Hpucting    the    camp,  iji  which  both  men    and  women  we 
oithor  eiigai;{od  in  prayer  or  at  their  beada,  which  to  them  it 
devotion,  where  I  observe  n  decorous  tone  prevailing  thro 
out.     Could  such  numbers  as.'ieinble  in  anj  spot  of  the  t 
kingdom!),  and  remain  two  <lays  in  field  or  forest,  with  i 
name  amoniit  of  sobriety  ?     I  fear  not.     Strong  drink  is  G 
curao  of  Uroat  Britain,  the  fruitful  ^lareut  of  crime,  i 
ndity,  and  ]H>verty. 

Information  now  spread  throngli  the  camp  that  all  mnsti 
leave  the  plains  for  Jerusalem  by  midnight  with  the  pilgrim's  ■ 
escort.     Tliorororo,  rolling  myself  up,  and  crouching  under  a  ] 
prickly  bush.  I  court  repose.     Not  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  do  I  foci  inclined  to  say.  with  Sancho  Fanza,  that  ths 
man  who  invented  sleep  ought  to  have  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory.     Exactly  at  1    a.m.  the  shrill  note  of  I 
bugle  ia  heard  piercing  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  tents  an  J 
struck,  darkness  is  rendered  visible  by  torches,  and  the  dm 
berors  are  aroused  by  the  shouts  of  men,  the  braying  of  am 
and  nil  the  hubbub  incident  to  moving  nn  encampment ;  t 
Sboikh  and  his  son,  ofWr  whisjwring  "  Eglees  tyeh,"  in  other  J 
words,  asking  a  bakhshish,  keep  close  to  my  elbow.     A^nn  I 
the  bugle  sounds,  horses  plunge  in  the  mud,  and  scrtunUe  1 
through  the  bushi<9.  1 

We  are  off.  The  scene  is  strange  and  interesting;  the  j 
crowd  surging,  as  seen  under  the  lurid  and  fitful  gl«wn  of  the  J 
torches  ;  humble  assi's,  with  their  living  loads  ;  camels,  with  J 
thar  burdens  of  tents,  women,  and  children  ;  the  armour  I 
6t  the  eocort  gliucbg ;  the  cries  of  th»  ktaders  :  the  whole  | 
making  up  a  {licturo  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Leech  o 
BoBUth.  Farewell  to  Jonlon.  "  Bohi  Lut,"  "  Riha,"  i 
its  flees,  frogs,  bteor^yed  men.  and  nude  woums. 
ing  the  outer  edj^  of  the  marsh,  we  en  suemeri^  c 
suntded  lo  kalL    MjeeU  end  party  pratert  eeunat  Ihadi 


EETURK  FBOM  JEEICIIO, 

6n  the  grotmd  that  being  English  t^aveller3^  we  do  not  come 
ander  tlie  Laws  afiecting  pilgrims.  The  governor  jields  to  our 
remoiiatRuice,  and  we  hear  what  is,  to  us,  the  welcome  cry, 
ntmaAi  ruoA,  (go  on.)  This  time  we  fairly  start,  proceeding 
through  the  marsh  and  up  the  winding  rocky  steeps,  difGcull 
at  any  time,  but  still  more  so  in  the  darkness  of  midnight. 
Over  rocky  platforms,  from  which  the  horses  strike  sparks 
itb  their  ahoea ;  onward  we  go  along  precipices,  climbing, 
iDdin^  and  at  times  creeping.  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
-footednesB  of  our  animalB,  they  scarcely  ever  make  a  false 
although  the  roads  are  execrable.  The  mount^n  scenery, 
>ugh  still  more  barren  and  rugged  than  his  own,  would 

Scolchmon'fl  heart. 
The  last  two  hours  travelling  has  been  in  the  dark,  ex- 
it when  the  lightning's  flash  throws  a  gleam  on  our  path- 
ty,  illuminating  for  a  moment  steeps,  glens,  and  ravines ; 
jeed,  without  this  friendly  aid,  many  parts  of   the  route 
Iroutd  have  been  really  dangerous.     Occasionally  stopping 
ftnd  turning  my  hoiee,  in  order  that  I  may  watch  the  instant 
of  the  electric  glare  revealing  the  long  and  motley  train  of 
pUgcims,  which  extends  a  mile  behind  mc,  as  it  winds  through 
deBle«,  and  along  the  rocks,  the  sight  reminding  me  of  ^e 
""    '    produced  by  the  lime  light  thrown  over  the  crowded 
of  the  English  metropolis.     The  thunder  rolls,  awaken- 
the  sleeping  echoes,  dying  far  away  in  murmurs  amongst 
momitams  of  Hoab ;  the  rain  fails,  though  not  heavOy, 
in  a  continuous  shower ;  we  draw  bridle  for  a  few  moments 
tinder  a  tamarisk  by  the  wayside  ;  but  that  aSbrding  us  Uttle 
shelter,  we  continue  our  journey.     At  last  gray  mom- 
dawns,  streakiug  with  saffron  hue  the  eastern  sky,  pre- 
icd  as  usual  by  a  cold  and  chilly  wind,  which,  with  the 
it,  p«n«trate3  to  the  bones,  and  almost  curdles  the  blood. 
ihing  the  Jerusalem  ^de  of  a  steep  ascent  overlooking  the 
through  which  we  have  travelled,  daylight  discloses  the 
line  of  camels,  horses,    asses,    and   [wdcstriana   slowly 
ling,  calling  to  my  recollection  the  ancient  days,  when 
tribes  of  Israel  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  either  to  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  or  some  other  solemnity.     Wo  pass  unnoticed 
the  mined  khan  and  cistern,  where  marauding  Beducen  lairkt, 
ud  where  many  a  pilgrim  and  traveller  have  been  grossly  uial- 
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^ated,  pIuDdered,  and  even  murdered.  This  ronte,  ex< 
witb  an  escort,  b  as  tmsafe  to-day  aa  it  was  wbcD  "  a  certain 
man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among 
tbievea,"*  Paasing  tlie  Well  of  the  Apostles,  Bethany — tits 
ever  femoua  Bethany^ — descending  Mount  Olivet,  skirting  and 
crossing  the  Kcdrou,  we  enter  Jerusalem  by  St  Stephen's  gate, 
highly  pleased  and  gratiBed  with  our  visit  to  Kthii,  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  acene  of  the  Greek  pilgrim's  bathing.  My  hoiM 
hire  for  the  two  days'  journey  amounts  to  thirty-two  francs. 

The  present  dearth  of  horse-flush  and  exorbitimt  charge  tat 
horBe  hire  arises  from  a  cause  which  is  neither  Boarcity  of 
provisions  nor  dryness  of  the  senaon,  but  from  the  great 
demand  of  horses  for  Egypt,  where  the  murrain  last  summer 
carried  off,  Ul>e  the  plague  of  Moses,  almost  the  entire  stock  of 
these  useful  animals.  The  usual  day's  hire  seldom  exceeded) 
until  a  few  raontbs  ago,  fifteen  or  twenty  piastres,  the  omur 
supplying  provender,  and  also  acting  oa  guide.  To-day  tho 
muleteera  demand  almost  as  many  francs  ;  and,  from  the  great 
influx  of  European  travellers  and  pilgrims,  find  no  dillictiltjr  m 
obtaining  this  sum.  The  hacks  let  out  are  not  of  the  koclUani 
breed  or  the  gazelle  of  Riha  stamp,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bear 
a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  rotinanU  class.  With  spurs  and 
8  whip,  one  might  get  them  into  a  gallop.  For  dranght 
horses,  or  for  a  spurt  as  at  Epsom,  we  must  come  to  England ; 
but  here  s}-mmetry  and  docility,  as  regards  the  best  breed,  will 
be  found  in  greater  perfection. 
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HAT  a  crowd  of  iutereeting  associations  cIuHter  aliout  the 
I  have  this  morning  traversed  !  By  how  mtuiy  patriardiH, 
a,  projthets,  and  kings,  has  it  been  trodden  !  Abrehtim, 
Imac,  Jacob,  David  and  Solomon,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
Daniel  aod  tialachi — in  a  word,  by  almost  all  the  worthies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  nud  by  a  nobler  footprint  still,  even  by 
that  of  our  adorable  Hcdeemer.  Here  He  passed  on  His  way 
be  baptized,  possibly  alao  to  the  scene  of  His  temptation  ; 
going  and  returning  with  His  disciples  momuig  And 
from  Bethany,  whilst  visiting  the  two  sisters  and 
Lazanu  their  brother.  Every  step  ia  consecrated  by  a  thousand 
memories.  On  my  way  down  Olivet  I  passed,  on  the  south,  the 
place  declared  to  be  the  spot  where  Jesua  stood  when  He  "  be- 
held the  city  and  wept  over  it,"  and  whence,  mounted  on  an 
an.  He  proceeded  to  make  His  triumphal  entry  into  JeniBalem ; 
— tiiat  ever-sacred  ground,  too,  whereon  He  agonised  and  prayed 
when  treading  out  the  wine-presa  alone,  and  where,  when  Hi« 
Ibnmanity  recoiled  from  the  pain  and  shame  of  the  cross,  He 
led,  "  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  tiiis  cup  pass  away 
nevertheless  nut  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  How 
ivilegcd  am  I  to  look  upon  the  same  objects,  and  to  travel 
the  same  pathway  which  He  so  often  trod  I  Times,  it  is  trae, 
have  changed,  but  not  the  aspect  of  the  country  ;  the  marked 
fintures  of  mountain,  rock,  and  table-land  remain  unaltered, 
changes  occur  is  the  habits  of  a  primitive  and  pastoral 
»ple  ;  they  follow,  in  a  great  measure,  centuiy  after  century, 
callings  and  customs  of  their  forefathers. 

dceu  of  the  modern  Arab,  conaiating  of  aa  tAbak  and 
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head-gOAr,  is  the  ^aiae  as  that  wluch  Abraham  vore.  TmIb 
covered  with  bairdutb,  the  mode  of  watering  the  flocks,  cook- 
tay  and  food,  form  of  agricultural  implements,  are  all  as  of  (^ ; 
BO  that  everywhere  something  suggests  and  confirms  the  tnitli- 
f  ultiCA  of  the  inspired  mitera.  I  am  perauaded  that  one  month'i 


'T  travel  here,  to  a  minister  or  to  a  Bible  commenttitor, 
would  yield  more  accurate  information  than  a.  twelvemonth's 
study  of  Lightfoot  or  of  Kitto,  though  I  admire  them  both, 
inasmuch  as  actual  ohaervation  is  preferable  to  re&ding,  how- 
ever reliable.  During  the  short  period  I  have  been  in  Syria, 
I  have  seen  ploughing  with  the  ox.  treading  out  the  coni,  two 
women  grinding  at  the  mill,  Arabs  sitting  in  the  evening  at 
the  tent  door,  jirayera  on  the  house-top,  barking  of  dogs  nmnd 
the  city  at  night ; — nay,  at  this  moment  the  whole  canine  popo- 
Ifttion  are  making  a  halloo  on  the  waste  ground  nadai  tha 
wliea  opposite  ; — add  to  these,  throwing  into  the  lap  ;  amy- 
'  410  in  the  bosom ;  watering  the  land  with  the  foot—that  U^ 
'  iliwilliin  the  earth  with  the  foot,  to  cause  the  water  to  enter  the 
nnrows.  Moreover,  at  this  unsettled  period  almost  every  pe*- 
Haiit  carries  arms,  as  they  did  then,  when  Nehemiah  rebuilt 
the  temple.  Such  are  the  incidents  seen  and  repented  in  all 
dirut^tions. 

Jmiialrm,  13(A  April. — This  momiag  the  city  of  the  Great 
King  lies  bathed  in  sunshine,  looking  fair  and  beautiful — ' 
"  Arise,  O  Lord,  and  shine  upon  thy  Zion ;  why  should  ^e 
city  longer  ait  solitary  1  let  thy  glory  and  presence  be  yet  ia 
the  midst  of  her.  Amen."  I  observe  from  the  hotel  roof,  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  city,  that  there  are  many  waste 
jitaeea  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  round  and  near  Zion 
gate,  besides  a  large  apace  of  some  acres  in  extent,  where 
formerly  stood  the  hosjiital  of  the  Knights  TcniplarB.  Pro- 
bably oHc-fifth  of  the  city  is  vacant  ground,  in  which  are 
fouD<l  only  rubbish,  dungheaps,  and  the  prickly  pear.  There 
are,  however,  many  beautiful  and  well-cultivated  gardens, 
eapocially  up  towards  the  Britiab  consulate,  and  from  that  to 
the  city  wall  on  the  north-west  side ;  here  is  one  just  und^ 
my  eyes,  belonging  to  the  Prussian  consul,  Wd  out  with  great 
tnate,  in  which  figis,  apricots,  omnge  trees,  with  their  golden 
fruit,  and  beds  of  tluwers,  bloom  luxuriantly  ;  it  has  nicely  gta- 
veiled  wnlka,  whilst  the  vine,  trailing  luid  spreading  its  tender 
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iclieB,  emboweiB  the  back  premisea  A  ]»rtion  of  the  city 
fituated  on  a  height  nenr  the  Damascus  gate  is  a  position  that 
ta  inyadiDg  army  would  be  sure  to  occupy.  From  the  same 
tidge  Titus  is  supposed  to  have  surveyed  the  city  and  its 
works  before  he  threw  liia  ramparta  around  it  The  site 
wifuld  be  particularly  well  suited  for  a  church ;  would  that  I 
might  live  tfl  sec  or  hear  of  such  a  structure  erected  here  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Her  acriptural  doc- 
trines and  pure  mode  of  worship  would  recommcud  Chris- 
tianity to  those  who,  till  of  late,  had  never  seen  it  manifested 
in  its  primitive  simplicity. 

It  is  only  fuir  to  admit  that,  daring  my  joumeyings 
and  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  I  have  everywhere  met 
with  courtesy  and  kindnesa.  I  may  have  been  overreached 
in  a  bargain,  bnt  the  some  has  happened  to  me  in  Eng- 
land ;  I  have  been  occasionally  cheated  out  of  a  few  piastres 
liere,  but  in  London  I  have  o^u  been  victimised  to  a  much 
larger  amount.  It  b  true,  my  box  has  been  bnrglaroualy 
broken  open  and  ten  sovereigns  abstracted;  the  Oriental 
bni^^ar,  however,  was  not  an  Arab  but  a  Christian,  but  who 
more  considerate  than  his  eonfriret  at  home,  left  me  upwards  of 
£20  to  go  on  with.  Would  any  London  thief  have  evinced 
as  much  generosity?  Assuredly  neither  here  nor  in  Egypt 
does  any  one  constrain  his  conscience  in  driving  a  bargain 
when  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  but  is  it  not  so  over  all 
mercantile  Europe  1  It  has  often  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Anb  both  to  defraud  and  injure  me,  owing  to  my  ignorance 
of  his  langiinge  and  my  being  unprotected,  yet  have  I  never 
mot  with  insult.  Indeed,  it  is  my  conviction,  that  Arab,  Turk, 
wd  Egyptian,  if  treated  as  men  and  brothers,  will  reciprocate 
the  treatment.  I  have  witnessed  the  omnipotence  of  a  kindly 
word ;  at  once  the  fieiy  eye  quenches,  the  scowl  pves  place  to 
benignity,  and  a  smile  lights  up  featnres  at  once  dark  and 
butdsume,  verifying  the  old  proverb — "  Love  begets  Love." 
I  I  wish  my  countrymen,  travelling  in  Palestine,  would 
incrdse  a  little  more  of  the  guaviter  in  modo — more  of  the 
iignco,  gentleness,  and  forbearance  of  the  Christian  than  is 
genemlly  exhibited,  to  the  injury  not  only  of  our  insular 
character,  but  to  the  religion  we  profess.  Gold  cannot  heal 
tmj  wound,  nor  purchase  acquiescence  and  patience  for  bar* 
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barity  and  coBtempt  wantonly  and  thougLtlesaly  inflicted 
upon  tlioae  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  Turkiaii  and  Arab 
lie&thens.  It  is  not  beyond  truth  to  say  that  we  as  a  Datum 
are  not  liked  or  admired  abroad,  though  our  gold  may  be  so. 
In  a  word,  the  discreditable  position  into  which  ve  have  bllea 
is  &  natunil  result  of  our  overbearing  and  haughty  demeanour 
towards  all  who  are  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

The  traveller  visiting  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  should  by 
all  means  make  his  approach  to  the  city  from  the  cast,  or  over 
Mount  Olivet — the  route  Pompey  pursued  in  leading  a  Euro- 
pean army  to  its  walla.  Let  him  take  his  stand  on  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  height,  where,  at  a  bend  in  the  path- 
way, the  city  bursts  on  bis  view,  a  thing  of  beauty,  lying  like 
a  fair  vision  in  the  midst  of  wild  ravines  and  rocky  limestons 
ridges.  Having  passed  through  a  land  desolate  and  barren, 
aftw  leaving  Jordan's  green  belt  of  verdure,  he  finds  himself 
incontinent  in  the  midst  of  life  and  lovehness.  It  was  on  this 
very  spot,  tradition  affirms,  the  Baviour  made  the  lamentation, 
"  O  Jerusalem  ! "  and  burst  into  tears  on  foreseeing  the  awfiil 
doom  of  the  city  and  its  people.  With  a  map  in  his  hand, 
let  the  visitor  sit  down  under  one  of  the  olive-trees  that  dot 
the  landscape.  Looking  to  the  right  and  left,  he  will  ob- 
serve deep  fissures  or  gorges  declining  precipitously,  three  huft* 
dred  feet  in  depth,  from  a  table-land  into  the  Vale  of  Jehosha- 
phat  Beyond,  on  the  loft,  rises  Zion,  with  the  Armenian 
convent,  the  tomb  of  David,  and  crested  by  the  frowning 
citadel.  He  will  see  also  Acra,  the  oldest  part  of  the  dty, 
crowded  with  white  dwellings,  the  double-domed  church  o£ 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Herod's  Tower,  the  British  Consulate — 
relieved  by  extensive  gardens  and  corn-fields,  the  whole  en- 
circled with  yellow  walls,  piereed  at  St  Stephen's  by  a  quaint 
gateway,  the  screened  golden  gate,  and  the  battlements  of 
that  of  Damascus,  the  view  terminating,  far  in  the  north,  by 
Neby.  Samuel,  and  Mizpeh — the  sky  of  a  deep  azure  blue, 
the  city  glistening,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  yellow  suulight 
Well  may  he  exclaim  with  the  inspired  writers — "  Jerusalem 
is  not  only  compactly  built  together,  but  the  joy  and  glory  of 
the  whole  earth." 

(Teraaalem,  though  not  so  picturesquely  situated  as  Con' 
Btantdoople^  aui  gsd  boftat  ol  so  s£ia^^  ^kfi  A.thcnfi 
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bli,  nor  tbe  regularity  anil  harmony  of  Paris,  jet  it  is 

icher  than  thera  all,  more  lovely  and  beautiful  in  the  eyes, 

rcctionit,  and  niemiiries  of  Jew,  Moslem,  and  Christian.     Let 

looker-on  remember    that    the   Jerusalem  of    Solomon 

id   Jssus   Ilea  buried  many  a  fathom  down  below ;    be  ia 

dug  upon  niina — ashes  and  remains  of  many  cities  thiit 

.ve  stood  upon  the  aaine  site  during  the  last  4000  years. 

Let  the  eye  tusuriate  and  the  eonl  drink  in  this  wondrous 

Bcen&     There  are  those  who  say  all  this  is  not  sufficient  to 

elevate  Jerusalem  architecturally  to  any  high  point.      The 

juctnre,  I  am  aware,  is  not  complete  without  including  the 

noble  foreground  of  verdant  tableland  upon  which  stands  the 

nutgnifieent  building  whose  graceful  dome  must  have  riveted 

the  etranger's  attention  since  the  moment  he  directed  his  gaze 

towaids  the  city.    This  structure,  the  most  prominent  feature 

In  the  tableau,  is  the  fttosque  of  Omar. 

The  platform    on  which    tliis    building    is   erected,   sttr- 
unded  with  walls,  inclu<ie3  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple, 
Mud  embraces  an  area  of  1500  feet  by  1000,  upon  the  aiir- 
'Jk0  oI  which  there  is  not  now  a  single  remnant  of  antiquity, 
whatever  may  be  hiddeu  beneath,  verifjing  the  prophecy  of 
our  Lord,  "  that  not  one  atone  should  bo  left  upon  another," 
It  18  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  ancient  temple 
H&ly  occapicd  a  space  of  some  GOO  feet  of   the  platform, 
now  covered  with  the  buildings  known  as  the  Haram.     The 
IcHUuladon  and  wall  oq  the  eastern  aide  rise  from  the  valley       \ 
to  m  height  of  at   least   300  feet — Josephus   says  cubits — 
filmed  of  huge  atones,  some  of  them  ineaaonng  2i  feet  in 
length  by  o  in  depth,  the  whole  sustained  by  arches  rest- 
on  massive  columns,  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of  Neho- 
I — the  platform  covering  subterranean  crypts  of  morvol- 
extent  and  high  antiquity.     The  buildings  erected  on  this 
,  after  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
itheon  of  Jerusalem.     All  that  money,  science,  and  skill 
BocomiJish  were  lavished  by  Itoman  emperors  in  erect- 
neathen  fanes,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  in  the  fourth, 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  when  Justinian  raised 
spot,  consecrated  by  a  succesMon  of  temples,  a  mn^i- 
church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  l\ie  one  aX  ^xestsoS, 
jtiU  bemog  traces  of  ita  Ctuiatiau  on^u.    ^  \;ia 
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seventh  centuiy,  when  Jemsalcm  was  captured  by  ihe  TortS,  i 
Caliph  Omar  began  to  construct  the  mosque  El  Sukhrah.  In 
the  reduction  of  the  city  by  the  Crusaders,  thia  last  was  puri- 
fied and  reconstituted  a  Christian  "church.  In  the  vicisaitudea 
of  war,  it  finoUy  jHissed  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  under 
Saladia,  when  the  pile  begun  by  Omar  was  remodelled  and 
rebuilt. 

The  mosijue  is  a  noble,  seven-aisled  basilica,  and  an  elegant 
Bpecinien  of  Arab  architecture,  octagonal  in  form,  272  feet  ' 
long,  IS4  feet  wide,  covering  an  area  of  50,000  square  feet) 
and  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  Haram  enclosure.  No 
one  looking  upon  the  edilice  but  must  be  struck  with  its  ex-  | 
quisite  proportion,  simplicity  of  design,  and  wondrous  beautf. 
The  porch  is  probably  of  later  date.  The  arches  of  the  three 
middle  compartments  are  filled  in  with  eight  marble  columns  ; 
the  interior  is  supported  by  forty-eight  piUara  of  Saracenic  and  I 
Eomaneaque  architecture,  pierced  with  forty-eight  windows 
filled  in  with  stamed  glass,  glowing  in  glory,  their  blended 
colours  as  harmonious  as  the  rainbow,  but  rivalling  it  in  variety 
of  bue.  TliB  walls  below,  faced  with  blue  and  white  marble, 
above  with*'g!ozcd  tiles  of  different  colours,  form,  with  texta 
from  the  Koran,  a  beautiful  mosaic,  the  whole  decked  with  rich 
drapery  of  blue,  white,  and  gold.  When  the  sun  pours  in  his 
flood  of  light,  the  scene  is  more  like  onchantmcnt,  or  a  reali- 
sation of  Ahiddiii's  cave  than  anything  else  sublunary.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  twenty-four  columns  of  blue  marble^ 
within  the  area  of  which  there  are  four  massive  square  pillars 
supporting  the  dome,  rising  a  hundred  feet  above  the  floor, 
graceful  in  proportion,  and  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
This,  though  inferior  to  that  of  St  Peter's  at  Home,  and  even 
St  Paul's  at  London,  is  equally  symmetrical  and  impoang. 
The  central  portion  of  the  interior,  immediately  under  the 
dome,  is  railed  round,  draped  with  silk  curtains,  concealing  to 
some  extent  a  most  sacred  spot — the  pmetraKum  not  only  of 
the  mosque,  but,  I  may  add,  of  all  the  holy  jilaces  in  or  round 
Jerusalem. 

There  may  be  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  Calvary,  but  tlint  this  is  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple  ia 
admitted  by  men  of  all  creeds,  Moslem,  Jew,  and  Christian. 
Let  OS  draw  near  with  bated  breath — thia  ia  holy  ground  ] 
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»  the  folds  of  these  curtains,  behold  that  huge,  miaabapen 

f  limestone,  upoa  which  the  light  atreanis  in.     This  b 

KulibutH^s-Sukhrah,"  or  holy  stoDC,  said  by  the  Osmaiili  to 

e  iiopresa  of  Mohammed's  foot,  and  believed  eiao  to 

■k  upon  which  Abraham  offered  up  lahmaol  lUeir 

s  well  na  the  great  altar  of  sacriliee  under  the  Old 

This  mass  of  rock,  measuring  CO  feet  long  by 

rises  5  feet  above  the  floor,  and  16  or  17  above  the 

latefUi.     No  hammer  rang  when  it  was  formed,  no  chisel 

T  profaned  its  angularities  to  give  them  shape  or  polish. 

tluu  this  "  dome  of  the  Bock "  there  is  a  cave  or  chamber 

CAVotcd,  some  1 4  feet  square  nud  8  in  height ;  down  into 

,   through  a  hole,   a  lamp   is  suspended.      Under  the 

'i  enpposeil,  from   the   hollow  sound  when  struck, 

a  lower  apartment.     It  was  to  sanctify  and  adoru 

M  limratooe  block,  and  consecrate  the  plnee  that  the  splcn- 

1  Mosque  of  Omar  was  erected — the  renowned  "  Haram- 

"■  (the  noble  sanctuary,)  only  second  in  importance 

I  sacreduesa  to  the  "  Kaaba"  of  Mecca.     The  whole  area 

aunvunding  the  building  is  artistically  laid  out  with  groves 

gf  dark  cj-presa,  the  silver-leafed  olive,  parterres  of  flowere, 

tntcispoised  with  fountains   and  marble  arches,  the  sward 

~       n  and  closely  cut.    Within  these  boundaries  silence  reigns, 

Bolitude  broken  only  now  and  then  fay  a  veiled  female  flit- 

g  backwards  and  forwards,  or  a  turbaned  Turk  on  his  carpet, 

e  towards  Jlecco,  performing  the  wndao. 

«  Jew,  and  after  him,  the  Christian,  believes  this  spot  to 

lat  Mount  Morinh  to  which  Abraham  was  directed  by 

ine  momtion  to  go  and  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac :  here  he  built 

&Itar,  l^d  the  wood,  but  was  stayed  in  hia  further  proceed- 

;  byau  angel,*  upon  which  occasion  he  named  the  altar 

ehovah  Jirali."    On  this  apot,  in  after-timea,  when  Jerusalem 

s  thruat«ned  n-lth  destruction,  Qod  again  stayed  the  angel's 

il,when  the  destroyer  stood  by  the  threshing- fioor  of  Oman, 

s  (if  the  tatter  hiding  themselves  through  fear  in  the 

—perhaps  that  above  described — and  where,  in  remem- 

«  of  the  deliverance,  David  built  the  great  altar  of  sacrifice, 

g  purchased  the  flour  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  ;t 


*  Oon.  xui* 
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and  over  which,  a  few  years  after,  Solomon  erected  the  beauti- 
ful temple,  the  roof  whereof  was  laid  with  plates  of  beaten 
gold.  It  was  also  the  site  of  the  second  temple,  which,  though 
less  beautiful,  was  more  highly  honoured,  having  been  conse- 
crated, by  the  presence  of  "  the  Desire  of  all  nations."  *  Last, 
but  not  least,  writers  whose  authority  is  worth  consideration 
have  stated  the  rock  to  be  Calvary,  and  the  cave  the  true 
sepulchre  where  the  Eedeemer  was  laid.  I  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  lie  at  the  thresh- 
old of  this  opinion,  or  homologate  the  statements  of  learned 
writers  and  travellers  regarding  the  point  Of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  this  spot  has  been  consecrated  to  worship  for  more 
than  3000  years,  generations  of  Jews,  from  David  to  Jesus, 
have  worshipped  on  and  trodden  this  sacred  platform,  and 
now,  as  of  old,  men  of  different  creeds  and  from  every 
nation  come  up  and  bow  in  reverence  before  the  same  com- 
mon Father. 


•  Hag.  ii.  7. 


CHAPTER  XVI  I. 

HOUKT  ZIOR,  THE  KEDROH,  AND  THE  POOLS. 

Jebusaleh,  nth  April: — Amongst  the  sacred  aites  in  and 
around  the  Holy  City,  the  first  in  Old  Testament  history  is 
probably  Mount  Zion.  Jerusalem  stands  on  three  or  four 
ridgea  nith  rocky,  shelving  Bides,  surrounded  by  abrupt  valleys 
or  ravinea ;  the  most  prominent  of  the  former,  occupying 
the  soulh-weatem  ade,  and  forming  the  northern  slope  of  the 
valley  of  Uinnom,  is  Mount  Zion,  now  partly  covered  with  a 
conglomeration  of  rubbish  and  ricketty  houses.  It  is  true  that 
the  citadel  on  its  summit  is,  from  its  position,  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance, and  has  been  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  citadel 
on  Monnt  Zion  was  to  Jerusalem  what  the  Acropolis  was 
to  Athens  or  the  Toner  to  London.  Upon  the  walls  hung  a 
thousand  shields,  many  of  them,  in  Solomon's  days,  were  of 
gold.  This  stronghold  was  isolated  from  other  portions  of  the 
city  by  deep  ravines,  and  was  deemed  impregnable.  It  is  often 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  symbol  of  Almighty  pro- 
tecdon,  and  is,  on  that  account,  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  Church 
of  Ood.  But,  alas  I  how  changed  from  the  ''Mount  of  God" 
of  old.  The  Tomb  of  David  stands  here,  a  monument  of  great 
interest  to  Jew  as  well  as  Christian,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
also  highly  revered  by  the  Mohammedan.  Within  the  mauso- 
leum lie  the  sucred  ashes  not  only  of  the  sweet  bard  of  Ii«rae], 
but  also  those  of  many  of  his  successors,  who  for  ages  have 
been  interred  in  what  may  be  styled  the  Westmiust«r  Abbey  of 
Jeniaalem.  In  Juxtaposition  are  the  huts  set  aside  us  dwell- 
ings for  the  lepeia,  of  whom  I  shaD  sjieak  further  on.  It  is 
ungular  that,  among  the  remarkable  changes  this  land  and 
city  have  undergone,  these  unfortunates  should  still  exist,  and 
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that  their  habitations  should,  of  nil  places,  be  fixed  OB  % 
Zion.  That  thia  ia  the  oldest  part  of  the  dty  is  tmqnes 
tionable,  the  Jebusitee  having  retained  it  luttil  wrested  fi 
them  by  David,  some  years  aAer  he  had  ascended  the  thron 
of  lamcL  Upon  the  same  level  stands  the  Armenian  ConTent 
which,  if  not  the  largest,  is  tlie  beat  appointed  in  Syria,  havini 
accommodation  for  three  thousnnd  pilgrima,  space  for  Beven 
schools,  possessing,  moreoTer,  a  printing-press.  This  gracef 
stnictitre,  with  its  attached  nell-kept  gardens,  end  those  I 
longing  to  private  individuals,  throw  around  the  whole  height 
an  air  of  dignity,  beauty,  and  freshness. 

There  are  other  conventual  houses,  it  may  be  rcmarke 
in  Jerusalem,  besides  that  of  the  Armenians,  the  Latmi 
having  a,  large  handsome  building  of  the  same  kjiid  i 
what  is  usually  called  Christian  Street,  abutting  on  tli 
west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  tlii 
establishment  all  pilgrims  and  travellers  visiting  the  bohj 
city  are  hospitably  entertained,  the  terms  as  at  Ramld 
and  similar  religious  houses.  These  buildings,  to 
a  fine  church,  fitted  up  in  the  Italian  style,  ia  attaci 
ore  inhabited  by  from  sixty  to  seventy  Franciscan  monksl 
The  Greek  Church  has  also  lately  erected  a  lofty  range 
imposing  buildings  on  a  commanding  position  above  t 
Jaffa  Gate,  over  which  I  occasionally  see  the  Russian  flag 
floating.  This  edifice,  when  finished,  will  surpass  not  on^ 
the  Armenian  Convent,  but  probably  every  monastic  '  *"* 
liahmcnt  in  Syria. 

Almost  the  first  object  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler in  descending  the  Kedron,  after  passing  Gethsemane,  is  thfr 
tomb  of  Absalom,  which  certainly  looks  ancient ;  it  is  built  at, 
massive  squared  yellow  stones,  ornamented  with  semicoltunn^ 
fonning  stages,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  Inunedtatelj 
a^oiniug  is  the  tomb  of  Zachariasi.  but  whether  that  of  the 
prophet  or  the  father  of  John  tin  Baptist,  ia  not  stat«^* 
although  tradition  points  to  the  former ;  while  common  sensfl^ 
if  listened  to  on  the  subject,  would  say  it  belonged  to  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other;  for,  bad  these  tombs  been  to  tfaoM 
men.  their  identity  wonld  have  been  a  problem  more  difScnlt' 
to  Bolve  than  even  that  of  our  Lord.  It  Is  simply  a  squai 
building,  ornamented  with  four  or  five  pillars. 
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In  going  Bouth,  along  the  Eedron,  or  descending  from  Mount 

Zion  to  the  eastirorJ,  ia  the  Pool  and  Stream  of  Siloani,  so 

^^&uou8  in  New  Testament  history.     It  is  referred  to  by  one 

^H^tbe  greatest  of  our  poets  in  the  lines — 


"  Sing,  ticarenl]'  Mnae,  that  on  the  secret  lop 
Of  Ureb  or  of  Sinai  didst  ias^itre 
That  ibephenl  vho  6rst  taught  the  choaen  Eeed, 
In  the  beginojag,  bow  the  hetivcDB  and  earth 
Boee  oat  af  uhaoB;  or,  if  Zion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 
Foil  bj  the  Oracle  of  God,  I  thcnue 
InToke  tbj  aid  to  nxy  odTcnturoiiii  eong  1 " 


Qnided  by  Milton's  description,  I  had  expected  to  see  a 
gashing  stream  and  a  large  pool  ;  but  the  ruiming  water 
scarcely  assumes  the  dimeu^ona  of  a  brook.  The  foriner  is 
nmply  an  oblong  cistern,  meusuricg  fifty-three  feet  in 
length  by  eighteen  in  width,  partly  in  niina,  having  some 
kind  of  underground  conneriou  with  the  Virgins  Well,  and 
is  built  of  huge  stones.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having  at 
one  time  been  covered  in,  and  is  now  used  in  watering  the  small 
gardens  in  which  vegetables  are  grown  for  the  city  market. 
I  did  not  imitate  Dr  Robinson,  by  attempting  to  explore 
its  dark  recesaes,  but  I  shall  nevertheless  adopt  his  descrip- 
tion, which  I  have  no  doubt  is  accurate.  Entering,  he  eayn, 
by  a  roinoas  staircase,  be  found  a  passage  cut  through 
the  TDck  two  feet  wide,  with  a  gradual  decrease,  and  from 
Bft«en  to  three  feet  in  height  At  the  end  of  eight  hundred 
feet  it  became  so  low  that  he  could  advance  no  further  with- 
out crawling  on  all  fours.  At  this  point  he  turned  back,  and 
went  another  day  better  prepared  for  the  enterprise.  This 
time  entering  by  the  Vir^n's  Fountain,  the  difficulty  proved 
HTen  greater  than  before.  Most  of  the  way  he  had  to  advance 
1  his  knees,  sometimes  J>y  lying  at  full  length,  and  drag- 
J  himself  on  his  eltxtW  At  last  be  succeeded  by  aig- 
I  movements  in  pcoctrating  to  the  heart  of  the  rock.  The 
t  distance  is  only  1100  feet;  the  passage  measured  17S0 
t  in  length.  His  discoveries  explained  the  problem  of  the 
lUtting  character  of  the  water's  ebbing  and  flowing.  While 
I  examining  the  Virgin's  Fountain  to-day,  an  Arab 
1  Bignifidd  by  signs  my  desire  that  be  would 
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enter,  to  which  he  at  once  agreed.  Slipping  out  of  1 
garment,  he  proceeded  in  pun»  jiMuralibui,  abouting  ( 
quently,  in  order  that  I  might  know  how  far  he  had  g 
He  seemed  to  have  penetrated  from  twenty-five  to  i' 
jioces,  the  water  reaching  well  up  to  his  knees.  Multitudes, 
am  informed,  subject  to  weak  eyes  or  other  o]>litlialiiiic  affe 
tions,  come  here  as  well  as  to  the  Pool  of  SiJoam,  expectii 
the  same  beneSt  that  accmed  to  the  man  who  was  directed  \ 
"go  and  wash"*  therein  by  the  Divine  Physician 

There  is  a  large  cistern  on  the  north  aide  of  the  temple  wal 
in  the  way  leading  to  St  Stephen's  Gate,  bearing  mail 
of  groat  antiquity,  having  two  or  three  arches,  now  hen 
ever  built  up,  but  supposed  by  some  to  be  those  remaining  <) 
the  five  that  originally  belonged  to  the  Pool  of  Betbeada.  15 
cistern  ia  more  than  two-thirds  full  of  rubbish,  and  to  ■ 
appearance  will  soon  be  filled  up  ti)  the  level  of  the  surromu 
ing  surface.  But  whether  this  be  the  actual  pool,  the  wata 
of  which  were  "  at  a  certain  season  troubled  by  an  aDgelf" 
the  first  person  stepping  in  after  the  troubling  being  healei 
is  at  least  questionable,  when  the  many  changes  to  wlu 
Jerusalem  has  been  incident  are  taken  Into  account. 

The  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  mentioned  in  3  £inge  xx 
at  tbe  bock  of  my  hotel  in  CkriMiaa  Street,  but,  beiug  entire! 
surrounded  by  dwelling-houses,  can  only  be  seen  from  the  tA 
joining  windows.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the  designii 
tion,  Sirket-el'Hummu.m.  Its  dimensiona  are  240  feet  loi 
by  140  broad,  and  SO  deep.  The  water  is  green,  fcetii 
and  stagnant,  nor  am  I  aware  of  its  being  put  to  any  dm 
There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  controversy  and  aever 
books  written  conceming  this  tank,  the  subject  in  dispub 
being  whether  it  was  situated  within  or  without  the  ancien 
city  walls.  On  the  solution  of  this  problem  depends  in  sonu 
measure  tlie  determination  of  th*  exact  site  of  the  Hoi 
Sepolchre,  but  into  this  kind  of  speculation  and  anttquaria 
research  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter,  at  least  at  any  length 

Having  from  my  early  years  taken  an  interest  ii 
brethren  the  Jews,  everything  connected  with  their  spiritui 
or  temporal   welfare  awakens   my  regard.      It'" 
tniti  the  guidance  of  a  young  Hebrew  to  lead  the  way  to  thei 
•Johnix.7.  A;UVo.-<.' 
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Place  of  Wailing,  s  locality  that  I  have  much  vished  to 
TiMt,  the  entranM  to  vhich  is  not  eaaly  found.  Arriving  at 
the  spot,  I  perceive  a  long  narrow  court,  one  side  of  which 
consists  of  large  bevelled  stones,  forming  a  wall  twenty  feet 
Itigh,  and  in  length  perhaps  fifteen  yards,  supposed  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  temple.  This  being  the  nearest  point  to  the 
Bcred  house  of  their  fathers,  to  which  the  Jews  have  access, 
they  have  for  centuries  past  come  from  every  nation  to  this 
and  on  their  knee.%  with  loud  cries,  prayere,  and  tears, 
'fr^t  over  the  destructiou  of  Zion,  the  desolation  of  the  city, 
the  utter  ruin  of  their  country.  I  knelt,  and  prayed 
[earnestly  mito  the  God  of  Israel  that  He  would  reveal  to  His 
,ancient  people  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  true  Messiah,  and 
'fasten  the  time  when  they  shall  be  ingathered  with  the  fhl- 
BBS  of  the  (lentiles ;  when  the  Holy  City  shall  be  again 
ibuilt,  her  waste  places  restored,  a  more  glorious  temple 
rected,  even  a  spiritual  house  i  when  thia  land  shall  again 
^'become  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  when  there  will  be 
"  nothing  either  to  hurt  or  destroy  on  all  this  holy  mountain." 
Every  Friday  evening,  immediately  after  sunset,  the  Jews 
sorrowfully  assemble  at  this  place,  and,  whilst  repeating 
tiie  79th  Psalm,  accompanied,  I  believe,  with  some  other  for- 
malitiea,  perform  their  mournful  hebdomidal  service.  How 
ardent  the  love  and  strong  the  attachment  of  this  singu- 
lar people  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors  and  the  religion  of 
their  nation  !  If  they  do  not,  like  the  Roraau  Catholics, 
voiship  a  material  cross,  and  kiss  the  relics  of  departed  saint- 
hood, tiiey  traverse  broad  continents  and  wide  seas  to  visit  and 
weep  orer  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  City  of  Solemnities, 
dinging  with  tenacious  grasp  to  the  fragments  of  their  an- 
^dent  temple.  Among  the  thousands  of  the  race  now  in  tlie 
CBoly  City,  there  are  many  "  waiting  for  the  consolation 
W  braeL"  Would  that  nuothcr  Pentecostal  evening,  with  its 
lileased  effects,  might  eonvcrt  these  devout  men,  who  have 
come  out  of  evety  nation  under  heaven,*  to  the  knowledge 
of  Jesns  Christ.  I  admire  their  amor  patria,  a  pasuon  com- 
mendable in  itself,  but  e3|iecially  so  when  nnitad  with  reli- 
^oB,  and  a  desire  to  honour  places  where  fiod  has  manifested 
"is  goodness  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  S\q».Vm  (JoifttAa 
*  Acls  ii,  !>. 
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may  be  said  to  attrttct  Jew  oud  Chiistian  to  PiLlestine  and  the 
Holy  City  :  the  oue  goes  to  worship  Qod  the  Father,  expecting 
■nd  praying  for  the  coming  of  the  MesHiah  ;  tie  other  joumeya 
thither  to  adore  God  and  God's  Son,  the  ever-blessed  Redeemer 
— thus,  like  sentimeiits  actaaCe  both.  I  tmst  that  they  may 
eqnally  iDherit  the  same  kingdom,  through  God's  mercy  and  the 
atonement  of  the  Lamb,  who,  to  reconcile  the  Almighty  with 
His  creature^  died  for  the  aina  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 

Leaving  tbe  Place  of  Wailing  for  my  lodgings,  my  hesrt 
bleeds  for  the  poor  Israelite,  who  appears  to  flit  through  the 
streets  as  if  afraid — streets,  too,  once  his  own — a  stranger  in 
the  house  and  home  of  his  forcfuthei^,  now,  though  we  hope 
not  irrevocably,  in  the  hands  of  tbe  stranger.  These  hills, 
ravines,  and  green  valleys,  though  his  by  inheritance  and  God's 
promise,  he  dare  not  claim — nay,  he  can  scarcely  obtain, 
except  through  the  interccseion  of  a  Gentile,  a  reeting-plBee 
for  his  ashes.  Well  may  he  exclaim  — "  O  Ood,  Thou 
boat  cast  us  off :  Thou  hast  scattered  us :  Thou  hast  been 
displeased.  O  turn  Thyself  to  us  again,"*  Deeply  moved 
by  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  I  select  the  74th  and  80th 
Psalms  for  my  evening's  reoiiiig.  As  regards  Jemsalem,  I 
feel  with  the  Holy  Psalraiat  that 

"  Her  Torj  dust  to  mc  is  dear." 

But  yet  believe — "Thou  ehalt  arise  and  have  mercy  upon 
Zion,  for  the  time  to  favour  her,  yea,  the  set  time  is  come ; 
for  thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favour  tie 
dost  thereof."+ 

The  Brook  Eedron  itself  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet, 
mnning  northwards  and  southwards  parallel  with  the  eaatam 
wall  of  the  city.  The  bed  is  quite  dry  in  summer,  except  at 
tbe  southern  extremity,  where  the  waters  of  Siloam  enter 
and  run  towards  Enrogel.  Opposite  tbe  gate  of  &t  Stephen 
the  valley  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  at  one  time 
it  may  have  been  a  thousand  feet  wide,  but  on  account  of  the 
refuse  from  the  city  being  continually  thrown  into  it,  cannot 
now  be  more  tlum  four  hundred.  Numbers  of  olive-treea  grow 
as  of  old  in  the  hoUow  and  along  the  declivities.  Proceeding 
southwards  it  gradually  widens,  nor  is  there  anywhere  round 
•  PnaUn  liL  1.  t  Psslm  cii.  1!,  U. 
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such  interesting  remnins  of  antiqnity.  Amongst  them 
«n  tlie  church  and  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  the  place  of  St 
Stepheu*!  martyrdom,  Oethaemane,  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  the 
•epulchra  of  St  James,  and  thousands  of  Jewish  gKiTes,  iooldng 
Uka  a  puTcment  on  the  face  of  the  hill ;  besides  some  singular 
excavations  in  the  rocka,  supposed  to  luLve  been  the  dwellings  of 
hermits;  anoldRomAn  bridgeof  one  arch,  Bpanoiug  the  brook; 
tbe  frowning  walls  and  battlements  of  the  H!kram,(ilobablf  three 
hundred  feet  high ;  the  Virgin's  Well;  the  viUsge  of  Silwun 
oi  Siloam,  the  houses  of  which  cluster  like  swallows'  nests  on 
«  wsU ;  the  King's  Dole  or  Gardens  ;  these,  and  many  similar 
relics  and  monuments,  attach  to  the  Kedron  an  undying  inte- 
rest in  the  esteem  of  the  Biblical  student. 

The  Mount  of  Olives,  or  Olivet,  situated  east  of  Jcrusaletn, 
awalcenB  higher  emotions  than  any  other  spot  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  seen  from  every  part  of  the  Holy  City, 
having  apparently  three  distinct  summits-^the  highest,  crowned 
with  S  mosque,  is  probably  two  hundred  feet  more  elevated  than 
any  put  of  the  city ;  loiown  chiefly  from  being  closely  os- 
with  our  Snvioor'a  history.  From  its  declivit^  He 
lehl  the  city  and  wept  over  it  with  expressive  lamentation. 
«n  aW  He  ascended  its  heights  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  pathways,  crossing  it  on  His  way  to  the  humble  dwoll- 
ing  of  LoKarus  and  hia  beloved  eisters  at  Bethany.  But, 
more  memorable  than  all  these.  Olivet  was  the  scene  of  His 
most  glorious  Ascension,  When  about  to  be  tokeu  up  into 
'  I,  Jesns  stood  with  His  disciples   somewhere  on  its 

and  while  blessing  them,  "  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
aigbt,"  and  He  ascended  to  His  Father  and  our  Father, 
H  God  and  our  God."  The  mount  originally  derived  its 
tioax  the  oUve,  which  seems  to  spring  indigenously  and 
idautly  from  its  soil ;  indeed,  long  anterior  to  the  Chnatian 
the  inspired  writer  called  it  by  this  uame.t  An  extensive 
towards  the  enst  is  obtained  from  its  crest,  embracing  the 
of  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Moreover, 
one  who  is  desirous  of  "  viewing  Jerusalem  aright," 
lid  betake  himself  to  the  Mount  of  Olivea 

valley  of  Hinnom,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ity  w&Us,  nms  down  towards  Enrogel,  and  unites  with  thu 
Lake  ixiv.  49-51.  t  Zooh.  xit.  4. 
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Kedron  near  the  King's  Dale.  It  ia  now  a  wild  ravine 
gien,  surrounded  by  rocky  Blielving  predpiyes — a  place  wherein, 
from  ita  seclusion,  robberies  and  murders  may  often 
been  poqietrated.  It  is  best  known  in  Old  Testament  histoty 
as  associated  witli  the  cruel  worship  of  Baal  and  Moloch,  to 
which  the  idolatroua  Israelites  under  some  of  their  kingH 
offi.'red  their  offspring  to  be  burnt  in  sacrifice.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  image  of  the  latter-named  deity  was  made  of  holloir 
brass,  within  which  a  fire  was  lighted  to  heat  the  figure,  whQe 
the  infant  to  be  immolated  waa  placed  in  the  idol's  outstretched 
arms,  the  cries  nf  the  innocent  babe  being  stifled  by  the 
beating  of  drums,*  Either  from  these  horrid  rites,  or  owing 
to  the  filth  and  refuse  of  which  the  valley  was  made  the 
receptacle,  it  came  to  signify  amon^t  the  Jews  in  later  days 
the  place  of  eternal  punishment ;  hence  the  term  Gehenna  or 
Hell  of  the  New  Testament. 

Fridai/,  \5lh. — The  flora  of  Paleatiiie  will  be  referred  to 
afterwards ;  meantime  I  may  observe  that  various  species  of 
fmits  and  flowers  in  great  abundance  and  beauty  bloom 
less  or  more  the  whole  year  round.  The  genial  climale, 
generous  soil,  and  moderate  temperature,  conducing  to 
this  luxuriance.  Between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  the  pluDS 
of  Esdraolon,  the  environs  of  Nazareth  and  Tabor,  and  idl 
round  Safed  to  Tiberias,  there  is  an  abundance  of  beauU- 
iully-tinted  astres,  anemonies,  poppies,  and  daisies,  amongst 
which  Eobert  Bums'a  "  wee  modest  red-tipped  flower "  is 
often  to  be  seen,  whilst  the  tulip,  lily,  and  narcissus  deck 
the  mountain  slopes  and  enamel  the  fields.  In  the  bazaar 
this  morning,  there  ia  a  profiiae  supply  of  choice  veget- 
ables, consisting  of  peas,  beans,  black  and  white  artichokes, 
cucumbers,  onions ;  leeka  enough  to  satisfy  an  Egyptian, 
immense  baskets  of  lettuce,  sage,  thyme,  and  small  pota- 
toes, each  month  in  the  year  yielding  an  equal  abundance 
of  flowers  and  vegetables  peculmr  to  the  season,  the  price 
BO  modemte  as  to  be  within  reach  of  all.  Both  in  towns 
and  villages  there  are  gardens  and  orchards,  in  which  the 
orange-tree  is  either  in  blossom  or  bearing  its  golden  frait; 
dates,  pomegranates,  figs,  the  almond,  and  the  olive.  Thia 
las^numed  edible  is  used  by  all,  and  at  nearly  every  meal, 
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swimmiDg  in  its  own  oil ;  indeed,  olives  with  oil  and  bread, 
like  potatoes  to  the  Irish,  or  rice  to  the  Chinese,  are  the  chief 
food  of  the  poor.  The  karrib  grows  on  many  declivities  in  cre- 
vices of  the  rocks,  and  on  the  margins  of  plains ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  plant  that  yielded  the  husks  with  which  it  is 
recorded  the  prodigal  "  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly."  The 
pods  are  still  eaten  by  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  in 
those  districts  where  pigs  are  kept  they  are  used  for  feeding, 
as  acorns  are,  for  the  same  purpose  among  ourselves. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Maury,  that  a  journey  hence  to  Damascus  may 
be  performed  without  either  tent  or  escort ;  but  he,  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  travellers,  imagines  this  feat 
to  be  impossible.  My  opinion  is  that  a  "mochera"  who 
knows  the  way,  a  mule  to  carry  luggage  and  provisions, 
are  the  only  requisites ;  since  a  sleeping-place  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  in  this  climate,  can  be  found  anywhere,  we 
have  always  God*s  continual  presence  for  our  protection.  At 
length  I  prevail,  and  we  begin  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  starting  on  the  following  Monday. 


CHAPTER  SVni. 

AN  EXCCRSION  TO  BETHLEHEU. 

DKSlROTTa,  however,  of  first  seeing  Bethlehem,  where  our 
Saviour  wsa  born,  my  young  friend,  Mr  P.  Bei^heim,  con- 
sents to  aciMmpauy  me  there  to-day,  I  hire  an  ass,  whieli 
when  brought  to  tlie  door,  and  left  by  the  driver,  refosM' 
to  move.  Mounting,  I  try  every  possible  expedient  to  urgs; 
it  on.  Finding  all  my  efforts  fruitless,  I  dismount  and  dnjg . 
it  through  thcboeaar,  up  Christian  Street,  all  Jenisniem  appar- 
ently laughing  at  us  both ;  that  ia,  at  myself  and  my  charger. 
Having  got  my  rccaJcitnint  companiou  03  far  as  Mount  Zion, 
I  was  ultimately  compelled  to  return  it  to  his  owner,  and  pru- 
cced  with  my  friend  on  foot.  Making  our  exit  by  the  Jafia 
gate,  we  skirt  the  ahna-houses  built  by  that  friend  of  humanity, 
as  weU  aa  of  his  own  people,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and  crosung 
"  Aceldama,"  or  the  field  of  blood,  we  reach  the  open  country. 
Pursuing  the  well-known  and  well-trodden  road,  which  is  the 
first  real  "  Sultana"  or  beaten  highway  'I  have  seen  in  the 
country,  we  pass  aome  fields  of  com  divided  and  fenced,  where 
the  husbandmen  are  busy  ploughing  and  sowing.  The  moun- 
tains of  Moab  arise  on  the  one  hand,  whilst  Mispah  towers 
dimly  veiled  in  vapour  on  the  other.  We  meet  numbers  of 
pilgrims,  chiefly  Russians,  on  their  return  from  the  City  of  the 
Nativity  to  Jerusalem.  We  reach,  halfway  between  the  two 
raties,  the  Convent  of  Mar-Elias,  a  huge  building,  surrounded 
with  walls  and  finely  situated,  commonding  in  one  direction 
a  view  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  other  Bethlehem  and  Bethlo- 
hem'a  plains.  The  priesta'  gardens  are  walled,  carefully 
trimmed,  and  abound  in  figs,  vines,  apricots,  and  other  fruits. 
We  sit  down  at  an  ancient  well  and  ref^^tsh  ouraelvea  with  a. 
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— jling  dnught ;  the  cover  of  thb  f-inmtaln  Is  of  granite,  and 
dome-aliaped,  the  edges  deeply  furrowed  by  the  rope  that  for 
ages  has  drawn  the  bucket  from  its  depths.  Connected  with 
this  well  are  some  silly  lea;enda  about  the  Ma^  who,  it  is 
said,  were  refreshing  themaelvea  as  we  are  now  doing,  when 
the  miraciiloiia  star  was  seen  reUected  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  leading  them  to  where  the  child  was.  On  the  adjoining 
rock  I  tried  to  discover  the  imprint  of  the  body  of  Elijah, 
after  whom  the  convent  is  named,  but  in  spite  of  my  endea- 
vouro  I  failed  to  make  it  out.  Taking  the  new  road  made 
by  the  monks,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  great  credit, 
we  reach  the  clean-looking  vUIage  of  Beit  Jala,  probably 
the  Zelah  of  Scripture,*  where  there  is  a  school,  under  the 
patronage  of  a  Mrs  Thomson,  for  the  poor  children  of  the 
district.  God  reward  her,  whomsoever  she  may  bo !  On 
oar  right,  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  stands  Rachel's  tomb, 
a  building  which  I  pace,  and  find  it  to  be  twenty-one  feet 
sqture ;  the  authenticity  of  this  monument  is  not  dis- 
pated,  all  agreeing  that  it  is  the  spot  in  which  the  ashes  of 
Joseph's  mother  were  laid,  in  the  infancy  of  the  patriarchal 
faltL  A  few  minutes'  walk  brings  ua  to  Bethlehem,  but  no 
Booner  do  we  enter  the  hallowed  precincts  than  we  are  waylaid 
by  shell  and  bead  sellers,  who  seem  to  think  that  every  visitor 
should  be  a  purchaser,  jitpbably  indulging  in  the  belief  that 
buying,  what  may  prove  worthless,  is  the  sole  object  of  his 
journey. 

Bethlehem  may  be  "the  least  amongst  the  thousands  of 
Judah,"  nevertheless  tlie  interest  with  which  it  is  encirclud  ia 
little  less  than  that  attached  to  Jerusalem  herself ;  whilst, 
U  regards  beauty  of  situation,  it  Ifl  infinitely  superior. 
|Boilt  on  the  declivity  of  a  IdU  overlooking  an  extensive 
l^lain,  the  streets  ri^ig  abruptly,  owing  to  the  inequalities 
'Of  the  ground,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  city  may  be  said 
to  be  terraced.  Bethlehem,  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its 
wines,  its  vintages  still  retaining  their  character  for  ehoieeuess  ; 
indeed,  its  vineries  and  orchards  are  at  this  day  the  finest  in 
Syria.  Threading  our  way  through  narrow  and  irregular 
luiea,  and  fragrant  puddles,  amid  unwholesome-looking  mcn^ 
nod  women  who  are  clustering  round  the  doors  or  huddling 
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in  the  gutters,  we  reach  the  Cathedral  of  the  Natm^v 
which  hw  more  the  appearance  of  a  fortress,  owing  to  its 
heavy  buttrcaaea  and  Braall  windowa,  than  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. It  is,  however,  a  fine  edifice,  the  interior  being  decorated 
with  a  double  row  of  ten  Corinthian  columns,  which  run  itloDg 
each  side  of  the  nave,  making  forty  in  all.  The  mosaics  still 
viable  are  supposed  to  be  ait  old  as  the  times  of  Helena, 
the  structoi'e  having  been  erected  about  a.d.  327.  It  is,  how- 
evw,  sadly  neglected  and  almost  ruinous ;  one  of  the  causes  of 
this  state  of  things  may  be,  that  it  is  property  common 
to  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  Its  principal  attraoti<Hi 
is  the  Bacred  Grotto,  said  to  be  the  spot  where  our  Saviour 
was  bom.  To  thia  sandiim  we  cannot  obtjun  admittance  nntJl 
the  hour  of  service,  ^  p.m. 

Meantime,    while    surveying    the   eMerior,    I   discover    a 


:-?■; 


school  conducted  by  two  Franciscan  fnars,  assisted  by  two 
^lnde^teache^a.  The  children  are  taught  Arabic,  Italian,  writ 
ing,  and  a  little  arithmetic.  The  munka  are  highly  pleased  ti 
have  their  school  inspected  by  a  London  clergyman,  and  g 
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P-Id*  tbe  foUowing  information; — The  schools  are  free;  there 
!  108  boya  oo  the  books,  of  whom  40  are  [iresent;  here, 
however,  na  at  home,  the  necessities  of  the  fann,  the  re- 
qairementa  of  the  TiDcyard,  the  shell  and  olive-wood  factory, 
thin  the  attendance,  bo  thut  the  poor  things  are  withdrawn 
from  education  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  them.  The  monks  also  inform  me,  that  there  are  SO 
girU  under  the  care  of  the  sisters,  who  instruct  them  in 
the  usual  branches  of  knowledge,  adding  a  little  plain  sewing 
and  fancy-work  ;  these  I  am  not  permitted  to  viat. 

,  Having  thus  secured  the  good  graces  of  one  of  the  breth- 
ren, the  key  of  the  church  is  soon  forthcoming,  and  we 
are  condncted  to  the  chapel  of  the  Nativity.  A  crimson 
curttun,  over  a  doorway,  is  drawn  aside,  and  descending  six- 
teen steps  I  stand  on  tJte  >pot  whrre  Jam  teas  bom.  Many 
nullions  have  trod  theee  flags  during  the  last  sixteen  bimdrcd 
years,  and  have  embraced  these  stones,  now  worn  to  smooth- 
ness by  the  kisses  of  devout  lips,  or  by  the  daily  wetting  and 
vashing  of  penitential  tears.  On  entering,  I  felt  awe-stricken 
and  solemnised.  The  portal,  as  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is 
low,  ao  that  every  bead  must  bow  on  entering  the  sacred 
grot ;  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  is  the  reputed  liable,  and  within 
lour  feet  is  the  pratfpium  or  manger  in  which  the  infant  Jesus 
was  laid — "  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn." 
The  vault  may  be  thirty-eight  or  forty  feet  long  by  twelve 
wide.  At  the  end  where  I  now  stand,  a  silver  star,  a  foot  or 
more  In  diameter,  is  fixed  into  the  marble,  (with  which  the 
whole  place  is  encased,)  and  fastened  with  la^e-headed  silver 
mula.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks  recently  tried  to 
wrench  off  this  symbol,  and  indeed  succeeded  to  the  extent  of 
driiwing  out  some  of  the  nails,  but  made  their  escape ;  the 
coveted  prize  was,  however,  left  behind.  Over  the  sacred 
spot  are  suspended  sixteen  lamps,  also  of  silver ;  live  of  them 
having  gone  out,  the  monk  hastens  to  relight  them  with  a 
lueifer  match,  an  act  that,  in  such  a  place,  appears  to  me 
little  short  of  desecration.  The  legend  or  motto  around  the 
star  'u~" I/ie  de  Virgine  Maria,  Jaat  Christun  nattit  at;" 
it  has  over  it  a  plain  aitnr  common  to  the  <lifferenl  sects,  who 
liave  chapels  in  the  chHrch,  which  each  omnmetita  according  to 
the  rituals  of  his  creed  when  about  to  perform  moss  or  service 
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in  llie  grotto.     At  a  distADcc  of  n  few  feet  is  also  pointod 
the  place  wbere  the  wise  men  presented  their  ofTeringa. 

In  the  different  chapels,  for  as  usual  there  are  a  numW 
under  one  roof,  a  few  good  pjuutinga  are  to  be  seen.  In  one  of 
them  I  hear  mass  being  chiujted  wliilst  I  am  examining  some 
cberisbed  relics.  The  faroiture  is  old  and  decayed,  the  cui- 
tains  tawdry,  the  fioor  dirty,  not  even  swept,  the  whola 
place  dark  and  dingy,  there  being  no  light  except  what  enters 
through  the  doorway.  Quitting  the  chapels  under  the  same 
feelings  I  experienced  at  Calvary,  I  thought  tbis  shrine  would 
be  more  real  and  impressive  bad  it  remained  in  its  natural 
state,  and  the  living  rock  been  left  exposed.  Underground  cavea 
or  grottoes,  like  many  other  localities  to  which  pilgrims  reeoit, 
have  in  themselves  little  attraction,  their  only  interest  arising 
from  history  or  association.  After  visiting  the  place  of  Na- 
tivity, we  descend  a  dark  staircase  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the 
monk  canying  a  lamp  similar  to  those  used  in  the  London 
Dock  vaults,  the  light  of  which  flickers  and  flares  in  tbc 
wind  whilst  he  himself  is  jabbering  in  Italian  or  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  his  meaning  in  execrable  French.  Here  are  an 
osaomblage  of  altars,  pictures,  and  tombs ;  the  first  of  the 
latter  shown  is  that  of  Eusebius,  but  whether  the  church 
annftlist  of  that  name  I  cannot  say — the  monks  aflirraa  it  is, 
but  on  that  point  I  am  doubtful.  Passing  some  others,  we  are 
shown  the  tomb  of  St  Jerome,  the  celebrated  tither,  to  whose 
writings  Christendom,  humanly  speaking,  is  so  much  in- 
debted for  information  during  the  period  of  the  early  {ier*e- 
cutions  under  the  Ramon  emperors.  We  are  told  that  Ids  ashes 
repose  here,  and  adjoining  the  place  of  sepulture  ia  his  study,  now 
converted  into  a  chnpeL  Next  is  a  small  tomb,  in  which  it  is 
said  the  remains  of  the  murdered  innocents  slain  by  Herod 
were  deposited,  while  over  it  is  erected  the  "  Altar  of  the  In- 
nocents," and  above  is  suspended  a  painting  as  barbarous  in 
execution  as  the  deed  it  commemorates.  Traversing  a  dark 
passage  the  chapel  of  the  Nativity  is  again  entered,  where 
I  kneel  and  pray  to  Him,  "  who  being  in  the  form  of  Ood, 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  * 

The  view  from  the  roof  of  tbe  cathedral  ia  extensive,  em- 
bracing many  points  of  interest,     Although  the  forsaken  laud 
■  Philip,  ii.  e  uid  S. 
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ceDtnriea,  been  allowed  to  tub  to  waste,  still  the  view 
as  diversified  aa  it  is  beautiful;  being  richly  studded  with 
gftrd^ns,  in  wliich  figs,  olives,  and  vines  prodominate.  Whatever 
doabts  there  maybe  regarding  the  site  of  the  Holy  Scpulchrt, 
few  can  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  genuineness  of 
theC7»ve  or  Qrotto  of  the  Nativity.  There  b  on  uninterrupted 
'tradition  aaserting  its  sanctity  sincv  the  early  part  of  the  second 
«entury ;  though  I  grant  that,  in  the  first  and  second  ages,  there 
was  no  attempt  made  to  consecrate  the  shrine,  nor  were  any 
pilgrimagea  made  to  what  are  now  styled  "  Holy  Places."  The 
Scriptnie  writers  do  not  appear  to  recognise  any  religio  loci; 
hence  the  doubts  and  disputes  concerning  Calvary  and  the 
the  "Grotto  of  the  Nativity"  had  become  so  famous,  that 
Grave  of  Jmus,  In  the  time  of  Adrian,  Bethlehem  and 
under  his  authority  it  was  desecrated,  and  demolished  either 
by  erecting  a  temple  dedicated  to  Adonis,  or  by  performing 
unholy  rites  upon  the  spot.  The  holiness  of  this  structure 
induced  St  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  to  select  one  of  the 
grottoes  as  a  retreat,  and  desired  that  after  death  his  remains 
might  be  laid  within  its  precincts;  and  as  he  describes  it, 
80  was  it  fonnd  by  the  cmsadora.  The  basilica  possesses 
ail  the  marks  of  high  antiquity ;  and  is  indisputably  the 
oldwl  Christian  church  extant,  though  often  injured,  and 
ftt  times  destroyed,  it  has,  phcenix-like,  again  arisen,  stUl  re- 
gsdmng,  amidst  many  clmnges,  ite  cruciform  character,  besides 
indelible  traces  of  great  age.  It  may  be  aifirmed,  that  as  the 
•cone  of  the  glorious  Advent,  and  as  the  cradle  of  Christianity, 
this  chnrch  is  likely  to  remain  a  place  of  interest  and  pilgri- 
niage  till  the  consummation  of  all  things.  Giving  my  guide 
the  indisponsable  bakshish,  I  bid  adieu  to  the  soene  of  the 
Nativity,  I  can  now  return  home  with  a  gkd  and  grateful 
Iteut  J  for,  though  I  should  see  nothing  more,  it  were  some- 
thing to  have  beheld,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  city  of  David, 
to  have  bent  my  knee  at  the  birtli-piace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
my  Lord. 

In  walking  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  searching  for 
something  to  appease  the  cravings  of  appetite,  for  hero  there 
is  neither  inn  uor  lu/spicf,  I  observe  a  weaver,  the  first  who 
has  crossed  my  path  in  the  East.  Hia  loom  and  appliances 
are  truly  primitive,  the  web  being  fixed  to  some  pegs  driven 
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into  the  ground ;  the  loom-n'eai/er  and  neb  are  aU  in  tha 
itir.  A  Oennan,  nho  has  been  connected  with  a  misaionaiy 
society,  receives  myself  and  eompauion  into  him  house,  wliere 
we  obtain  refreshment,  and  from  him  we  glean  a  fen  details 
regarding  the  place.  He  informs  us  that  there  are  two  hundred 
workers  in  mother-of-pearl,  and  a  similar  number  engaged 
olive-wood  work,  manufacturing  crosses,  beads,  and  other 
tides  worn  by  pilgrims,  and  uaed  in  the  worship  of  the  Qreek 
and  Latin  Churches.  We  visit  two  of  the  largest  factories,  wid 
are  amazed  at  the  immense  quantity  of  these  commodities  pro- 
duced weekly,  the  demand  for  which  must,  indeed,  be  conn- 
draable.  I  made  a  few  purchases  at  one-half  the  price  which., 
would  have  been  asked  in  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  at  twO' 
thirds  less  than  the  same  articles  would  fetch  in  Europe. 

Leaving  Bethlehem  towards  the  afternoon,  the  sun  batlung 
the  whole  country  in  loveliness,  all  nature  seeming  joyous, 
the  bir^s  making  the  air  vocal  with  melody,  I  was  onaUs 
to  refrain  from  joining  the  harmony  of  love  and  praise,  and 
repeated  the  song  of  the  angel,  "  For  unto  you  is  bom  this 
day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord,"*  Nay,  looking  over  the  plain  and  mountain  slope,  I 
could  not  help  fancying  that  either  might  be  the  scene  where 
the  ehepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night ;  there,  may  have 
hung  the  star ;  these  rocks  and  hills  may  have  heard  the  strains 
of  the  heavenly  host  pnusing  and  saying,  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  jieace,  good  will  toward  men,"+ 
God  of  sovereign  grace.  Thy  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  are 
Thy  thoughts  our  thoughts.  In  this  humble  village  was 
Christ  the  Lord  to  be  bom  ;  not  in  Home,  with  its  classic 
liistory,  emperors,  and  legions  ;  not  in  Greece,  with  its  lore ; 
nor  in  Egypt,  with  its  historic  marvels ;  but  in  this  town  of 
Jesse  was  the  promised  Messiah  to  m^e  His  advent ;  the 
offspring,  not  of  queens  nor  princes'  daughters,  nor  of  Sarah, 
nor  of  Rachel,  nor  of  Buth,  but  of  a  humble  maiden,  one  elected 
in  the  counsels  of  eternity  to  be  the  Virgin  mother  of  Him  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  And  such 
18  still  Thy  purpose ;  for  Thou  hast  hidden  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent.  "  He  bath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
thdr  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  decree,  He  hath  filled 
«  Luke  u.  11.  +  Lokeii.I*. 
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I  lmiigr3r  with  good  things,  and  the  rich  He  Lath  scot 
mpty  away."*  Etcd  so,  Father,  for  thus  it  seemtth  good 
D  Thy  flight ! 

Bethlehem  and  its  environs  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
Boly  Scripture.     Going  down  to  Solomon's  Pools,  my  mind 
pwetla  ou  the  story  of  Kuth,  who  gleaned  in  the  fields  in  which 
1  now  wulking,  and  which  then  belonged  to  Booz  hor 
nan.     I  think  of  her  devoted  mother-in-law  Naomi ;  ot 
David  the  Shepherd,  who  may  in  these  plains  have  watched 
liis  flock  and  slain  the  hou  and  the  bear ;  for  it  was  here 
that  the  prophet  Samuel,  directed  by  God,  called  out  the  sons 
of  Jesse  and  made  them  pass  before  him  in  review,  select- 
ing the  one  most  unlikely,  in  the  estimation  of  liia  father, 
and  anointing  him  king  over  IsraeL     Arriving  at  the  pools 
~ii  the  valley,  a  forty  minutes'  ride  dis^t  &om  Bethlehem, 
B  find  them  to  bo  three  large  cisterns  or  tanks,  one  over  the 
■  er,  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock  and  partly  built  up.    They 
«  BO  armngcd  that  the  water  may  flow  from  the  highest  into 
le  lowest,  their  lengths  respectively  being  380,  433,  580  feet, 
'r  breadth  avem^g  from  150  to  250  feet,  their  depth 
,  50,  having  chamhere  like  the  London  scwago  out- 
1  at  Barking,  in  order  that  the  overflow  may  bo  led  by 
Dondoits  to  the  Holy  City.     That  these  cistema  are  ancieiil 
nnst  be  granted. 

I  can  almost  fancy  this  site  is  the  scene  of  Solomon's  Soag  : 
kere  may  have  been  the  gardens,  observatory-tower,  and  latticed 
ITS,  and  these  may  have  been  the  hills  upon  which  "  the 
lone  came  leaping  like  a  young  roe  on  themountain8."+ 
rt  distance  eastwards  is  a  large  grotto,  or  subterranean 
,  partly  hewn  from  the  rock,  of  which  massive  columns 
'e  been  left  to  support  the  roof ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
'e  of  Adullam,  in  which  David  and  his  men  hid  themselves.t 
3  cavern  has  for  eenturies  borne  this  traditional  name,  still 
nid  Dot  like  to  stake  my  reputation  on  its  being  entitled 
3  honour.    An  hour  and  a  half  s  easy  walking  brings  us 
k  to  the  Holy  City. 


•  Lake  i.  62,  6S.  +  Cantica  i!.  i 
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Saturday,  \%tk  Jpril.~AhaT  breakfast,  Mr  Maury  Etnd  I 
proceed  to  hire  horses  for  our  joumoy  to  Dnmascus,  in  which 
we  are  aided  by  Mr  'BergLeim.  Jnat  outside  the  Jaffa  gate, 
where  the  horse-inarket  ia  situated,  we  find  plenty  of  dealers 
willtBg  to  strike  a  bargain,  but  many  of  the  cattle  shown  would 
not  have  carried  us  three  days-on  our  way.  After  a  deal  of 
haggling  over  the  price,  which  ranges  from  CO  to  100  piaatrea 
per  day  each  horse,  we  select  two  for  ourselves,  and  a  mule  fur 
our  baggage ;  a  written  contract  ia  drawn  up  and  signed  I:^ 
both  parties,  expressly  stating,  that :  vie  may  visit  any  place, 
Iravrl  at  any  luair,  and  rit/e  at  any  pact  we  choose;  the  Hra 
to  Damascus  being  £15,  but  if  extended  beyond  sixteen  days, 
five  shillings  per  diem  to  be  paid  for  each  animal ;  the  mula- 
teer  to  accompany  us  the  entire  journey.  It  was  only  this 
afternoon  that  I  discovered  the  breaking  open  of  my  box  already 
referred  to,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  delin- 
quent is  one  of  the  servants  of  the  hospice,  but  having 
no  proof  in  support  of  the  charge,  and  no  mcliuation  to  pro- 
secute, I  mentioned  my  losa  only  to  my  banker. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem,  as  I  have  said,  ia  about  1 6,000, 
composed  of  different  nationalities  and  creeds,  chiefly  Moalema 
and  Jews,  the  latter  being  divided  into  two  great  sect^ — the 
first,  the  "  Sephardim,"  are  foreigners,  natives  of  Spain,  expelled 
from  their  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
their  language  betnga  corrupt  Spanish,  the  some  as  that  used  by 
the  Jews  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  Though  subjects  of 
the  Ottomnn  Porte,  they  are  permitted  to  retain  and  cxeruse 
their  onu  mligious  laws,  and  have  here  four  synagogues.    The 
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Moond  diviaon  or  eect,  named  "Askenazim,"  is  of  Glerman  &nd 
Polish  origin ;  it  is  a  later  importation,  and  la  still  regarded  is 
fyeaga ;  they  are  as  poor  as  their  brethren  of  Saphed  and 
Tiberias,  yet  their  number  augments  yearly,  and  so  does  their 
poverty.  They  arc  not  permitted  to  exercise  their  own  lanrs, 
being  subject  to  tLc  control  of  the  consuls  of  their  respective 
countries.  The  Christian  section  of  the  population  is  more 
divided  still,  consistiDg  of  Greeks,  Latins,  Annenians,  aad  Copts, 
vith  from  eighty  to  ninety  Protestants.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  mission  to  the  Jews,  esta- 
blished some  years  ago  in  Jerusalem,  is  prospering,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Bishop  Alexander,  and  the  present 
Kahop  Oobat,  together  with  his  admirable  staff  of  coat^'utors, 
cUi^,  and  catechists.  The  English  church,  connected  with 
Ihfl  mission,  beautifully  and  appropriately  situated  on  Mount 
~'  ,  is  a  bandsonie  structure,  and  well  attended.  Last 
_  inday.  two  of  my  fellow-worshippers,  occupying  the  pew 
lath  me,  were,  as  I  could  see  by  their  Hebrew  Bibles,  Jewish 

j*  Whether  it  was  Prussia  or  Great  Britain  that  originated  the 
a  of  scDding  missionaries  to  Palestine  for  the  conversion  of 
^,  B  Jews,  and  constituting  Jerusalem  the  centre  of  their  opent- 
tiona,  I  am  not  aware.  Of  this,  however,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  enterprise  ia  both  noble  and  Christian,  and  one  which 
Qod  has  blessed  and  will  continue  to  bless.  Though  I  were 
sn  opponent  of  foreign  or  even  home  missions,  as  too  many 
of  onr  people  at  homo  and  even  in  Jerusalem  are,  yet  as 
ft  meaunje  of  justice  to  the  Jew,  and  to  reheve  myself 
of  the  great  and  evcr-incrcusing  debt  we  owe  to  this  land,  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  advocate  and  help  to  repay  it, 
by  sending  to  laracl,  and  to  the  Holy  City,  that  blessed 
gOBpel  which  was  first  preached  in  Jerusalem  by  Jesus,  and 
thence  carried  to  our  own  beloved  land  and  to  every  comer 
t  the  habitable  world.  That  there  are  difBciitties  and  ob- 
s  to  be  encountered  in  carrying  out  missionary  schemes 
kliareigD  lands,  we  know,  and  that  those  in  the  holy  city  are 
DedaDy  trying,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  synagogue, 
te  bigotry  of  the  Creek  and  Roman  churches,  to  which  add 
■trkisb  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  and  what  is  most  grievous 
—Christian  indiffecence.     Notwitlistanding  all  these,  the 
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nuBsion   succeeds ;    ns    old    Gdileo   eaid   of  the  eaitlii   '' 

The  schoolg  are  \reil  attended ;  the  results  satisfactoiy  & 
dieering.  There  ia,  moreover,  besides  the  ordinary  edacationa! 
institutions,  one  of  industry  for  girls,  nhich  being  under  eS" 
cellent  superintendence,  is  probably  destined  to  rcvolutioniat 
female  slavery  by  lifting  woman  to  her  proper  level  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  thereby  enhancing  the  comforts  of  houses  and  botUML 
The  medical  branch  of  the  mission  gains  access  to  many  &  dwell' 
ing  which  otherwise  would  be  shut  against  the  missionary.  ^U- 
hospital  wards  are  generally  full,  while  the  dispensary  dslj^ 
diffuses  blessings  to  scores  of  poor  people  in  the  shape  e 
medicine  and  advice.  Bibles  are  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  one  ( 
which,  bound  in  native  olive  wood,  very  creditably  got  up,  ] 
purchased.  Tracts  are  distributed  and  visitations  made  amoE 
the  population  by  the  missionaries — in  short,  the  whole  esti 
blishnicnt  is  a  success  and  a  blessing,  deserving  the  suppoi 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  would  be  an  error  to  aSn 
that  there  have  been  numerous  convetsious  to  the 
fiuth ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  sny  that  of  late  prejudice  h 
given  way  to  calm  inquiry ;  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Tesi 
ment  are  be^ning  to  be  known  and  appreciated,  The  Je«e 
is  no  longer  restrained  by  law  or  under  pains  or  pens] 
ties,  for  cither  attending  a  Protestant  Church  or  becom'  ^^ 
a  convert  to  Christianity.  Under  these  drcumBtauces,  I  o 
not  but  wish  the  institntion  God  speed. 

Frequently  has  my  attention  been  directed  to  the  i 
lepers  who  are  daily  seated  between  the  Fool  of  ^theadl 
and  St  Stephen's  gate,  or  in  the  narrow  passage  leadinj 
from  the  Armenian  convent  to  the  tomb  of  David.  Their  a|l 
pearance  ia  truly  repulsive  ;  their  faces  are  blotched,  i 
and  i)[  a  mahogany  colour ;  their  hands  and  legs  contractei 
and  mutilated,  all  being  more  or  less  destitute  of  fingers,  uu 
some  without  toea,  their  voices  husky  and  inarticulat* 
Surely  they  are  now  as  much  objects  of  pity  and  charity  m 
when  our  Lord  compassionated  them  in  the  days  of  Hi 
flesh;  the  number  in  and  connected  ivith  the  city  is  abonfi 
twenty-two.  A  few  of  thera  have  a  small  pittance  from  re- 
latives, others  receive  a  trifle  from  pious  faniilies ;  whilst  aU 
iuToka  relief  and  claim  sympathy  from  casual  passengere,  bj^ 
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an  incessuit  whine  or  moan  which  they  make  when  they  first 

be&r  the  footfaJl  of  the  passer-by,  and  uoutmuc  till  tiie  sound 

hu  died  away.     So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearance,  these 

'  'anfortnnates  are  unable  either  to  walk  or  stand.     I  have  not 

nd  any  of  this  afflicted  class  at  the  other  g&tes  or  within 

e  ci^  itself ;  this  way  be  owing  to  some  municipoj  regula- 

m,  conGning  them  solely  to  the  two  places  above  mentioned. 

KUere  are  neitlier  hospitals,  infirmaries,  nor  places  of  refuge 

■  Jb  Syria,  for  the  diseased,  the  destitute,  or  the  deformed,  as 

Vte  Christian  Britain,  except  the  dispensary  and  small  hos- 

'  ^tal  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  mission  ;  hence  a  necessity 

that  eomo  permanant  provision  be  made  especially  for  lepers, 

either  by  rehgions  societies  or  by  the  government,  similar  to 

that  founded  by  good  king  Robert  of  Scotland,  who  in  an 

■rly  and  barbarous  ag^  and  in  a  poor  country,  mortijied,  as 

'aa  called,  lands  and  hereditaments  near  Prcstwick  in  Ayr- 

e  for  asylums  to  support  a  similar  class  of  incurables, 

^  "So  disease  with  which  the  human  family  is  afflicted  is  more 

dreadfnl  or  loathsome  than  that  so  often  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
tore  under  the  term  leprory*  Generally,  it  is  said,  making  ita 
first  appearance  as  a  small  spot  or  pimple,  it  assumes  a  pustu- 
c  form,  and  then  spreads  over  the  Iwdy  ;  In  the  last  stage 
g  the  eyes,  nose,  and  face,  and  finally  the  joints.  The 
s  of  the  disease  depends  much  on  its  type,  for  there 
SB  than  three  shades  of  maladies  which  come  under  the 
',  each  distinguished  by  the  term  blue,  white,  or  black, 
tnout  going  into  detail,  here  out  of  place,  it  may  bo  re- 
d  that  leprosy  is  a  disease  which  may  linger  in  the  33rstem 
\ta,  and  that  those  would  be  years  of  misery ;  the  bones, 
;  and  sinews  are  alike  pervaded ;  and  as  the  affection 
s  only  dwells  in  the  midst  of  desolation.  The 
d  victim  is  thus  doomed  to  sue  and  feel  himself  dying 
f  inch,  aware  that  no  human  skill  nor  earthly  ]>ower 
t  the  fatal  enemy. 

g  other  strange  sights  that  greet  a  traveller  in  tha 

t,  the  amadng  number  of  dogs,  seemingly  without  owners 

I   living    in  the  nits  of  the  budly  paved  streets, 

t  his  altcntiou,     JcmsiJem  is  not  a  whit  behind 

3  or  Damascus  in  the  multitude,  ferocity,  and  howling  of 
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her  canine  population.  Citizens  as  well  as  strangers  d 
crossing  a  street  between  sunset  and  sunrise  witliout  \  ^ 
armed  or  attended.  From  dark  arches,  waste  grohnds,  holw 
and  comers,  issue  troops  of  hungry,  yelling  hounds.  I  hatti 
frequently  beftn  obliged  to  turn  and  seek  friendly  rfhel' 
from  their  attacks,  and  have  often  asked  why  they  are  j 
mitted  to  increase,  and  why  the  nuisance  is  not  abated,  b 
have  hitherto  received  no  satisfaetory  reply..  The  Turk  a 
to  look  upon  dogs  as  an  iiflititution  as  sacred  as  mxnj 
other  abuses  connected  with  this  anomalous  country.  Tbft 
brutes — if  dog  fanciers  and  old  ladies,  who  pet  poodles,  v  "" 
allow  me  to  call  them  by  thatnamc-^are  complete  outcuts,  i: 
one  seeming  to  care  whether  they  are  fed,  used,  or  abused ;  yi 
they  must  live.  It  is  hunger,  no  doubt,  the  inexorable  t; 
that  drives  tliem  nightly  out  of  thei^  lairs  in  search  of  thai 
necessary  food.  When  darkness  covers  the  land,  the  dt^ 
din  hushed,  and  the  streets  deserted,  then  they  begin  tl 
saturnalia,  prowling  about,  eating  any  sort  of  garbage  or  c 
that  falls  in  their  way.  I  am  informed  that  each  dog  or  can 
family  keeps  to  the  locality,  street,  or  archway,  where,  after  0 
first  nine  days'  blindness,  he  saw  the  light,  norv  '" 
permit  others  to  poach  with  impunity  upon  his  hereditary  p 
serves  or  infi^ige  his  domain,  I  have  heard  of  dog  Lati^ 
this  may  be  tenned  dog  law,  and  it  is  probably  some  violatioij 
of  do^al  statutes  that  causes  the  howliag  now  breaking  t~ 
stillness  of  the  night,  which,  beginning  in  a  series  of  ahi 
barks  in  different  octaves,  rises  into  a  prolonged  yell  alto  a 
eontmltOf  finally  dying  away  into  a  melancholy  whine,  distnit 
ing  not  only  my  rest,  but  that  of  every  inmate  of  the  hot4 
not  inured  to  canine  serenades.  To  sounds  and  scenes  sad 
as  these  David  alludes  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  having  been 
as  common  in  his  day  as  in  this  day.* 

The  general  idea  entertained  of  Jerusalem  is,  that  it  s 
perched  high  upon  a  moimtain,  and  is  seen  a  conspicuous  ai 
beautiful  object  from  a  great  distance.  Thiaisentirelyam' 
arising  probably  from  some  poetic  text  of  Scripture,  nich  i 
the  following  ; — "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  dayi 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  oi 
the  top  of  the  monutains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills 
•  Pa.  lii.  8. 
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uid  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it.  And  many  people  sbnll  go 
and  aay.  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  muuntaiu  of  the 
Lord,  to  die  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob."  *  Or  the  idea  may 
have  arisen  from  the  graphic  description  given  by  the  psalmist, 
vhen,  speaking  of  the  behcver's  contidence  in  Qod,  he  says  : — 
"  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  he  as  Mount  Zion,  which 
cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  for  ever.  Aa  the  mountains  are 
ronnd  about  Jerusalem,  ao  the  Lord  ia  round  about  His  people 
from  henceforth  even  for  evet."  Jerusalem,  it  is  true,  standi 
faigU  upon  a  mountain,  or,  as  we  have  already  said,  mther  upon 
two  or  three  ridges  of  mountaiiiB,  2200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  bnt,  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  sitr- 
ronnding  hills,  the  city  ia  not  seen  from  a  distance,  being 
bidden  on  three  aides. 

On  the  emt.  Mount  Olivet  rises  to  the  height  of  2400  feet, 
thereby  not  only  effectually  screening,  but  api)arently  over- 
hanging the  city.  It  is  only  when  the  mountain  is  crested 
and  a  point  reached,  near  a  bend  or  turn  of  the  height 
where  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  when  "  He  wept 
over  Jerusalem,"  that  the  city  becomes  visible.  On  entering 
from  the  south  vtft  Jaffa,  one  is  almost  close  to  the  city,  ere  its 
yellov-ooloured  walla,  embattled  towers,  and  dome-shaped 
hoDseB  appear.  On  the  same  aide,  coming  from  Bethlehem, 
standa  the  HiU  of  Evil  Counsel,  only  separated  from  the  city 
wail  by  the  valley  of  Gihon,  which,  so  to  speak,  conceals 
the  dty  from  view.  Again,  on  the  northern  side,  the  hill 
Bcopus — upon  which  Titus  ia  supposed  to  have  erected  his 
mdike  engines — rises  higher  than  the  plateau  on  which  Jeni- 
ikm  stands.  A  few  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction 
[eby  Samuel  tonera  to  a  height  of  2(550  feet.  These  heights 
it  only  command,  but  in  a  great  measure  conceal,  the  city. 
When  the  situation  of  Jerusalem  is  considered  strategically, 
IW  from  a  militiiry  point  of  view,  there  can  only  be  one  opinion 
as  to  its  utter  defeucelcssness.  It  lies  completely  exposed,  more 
especially  from  tjcopus  and  Olivet.  Even  from  behind  any 
of  these  hills  an  enemy,  himself  secure,  might  shell  it,  and,  to 
use  a  transatlantic  expression,  more  significant  than  euphonic, 
knock  mosques,  minarets  and  synagogues,  *'  into  a  cocked  hat." 
Qud  forbid  that  this  should  ever  again  he  her  doom  ;  still  she 
'  lia-li.  2,3;  Micah  iv.  1,2;  Ps.iuwv.1,2. 
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Bits  npon  a  moontaiii,  the  everlas^g  hills,  as  of  old,  Btai 
ing  like  sentinels  for  her  protection.     The  God  of  Jacob  ia  n 

longer  her  defence.  He  having  withdrawn  in  Hia  displessnFa 
tbe  (EgiB  of  Hia  presence ;  but  that,  we  trust,  ia  only  for  a  b  ' 
period,  Jerusalem  ahiUl  yet,  we  hope,  be  restored,  her  mi 
placed  rebuilt,  her  sanctuaiy  re-erected,  and  the  Gospel  of  tluT 
crucified  but  now  exalted  Jesus  be  preached  in  her  temples;' 
and  solvation,  like  a  river,  run  down  her  streets  ; 
come.  Lord  Jesua ! 

A'unrfny,  nth. — Rising  this  morning  betimes,  after  indoor 
Sabbath  preparation,  I  sally  out  to  walk  once  more  round 
the  Holy  City,  before  leaving  it  perhapi  for  over.  The  streets 
are  ulent,  being  at  thia  early  hoar  nearly  deserted,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  native  bazaar,  where  the  stillness  of  ths 
clear  morning  air  ia  broken  by  the  hum  of  Arab  voices,  hag- 
gling over  some  petty  bargMU  of  rice  or  charcoal  Wending^ 
my  way  and  passing  out  by  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  turning  sharpl/ 
to  the  left,  proceeding  down  the  steep  decline  of  the  VaJley* 
of  the  Son  of  Hinnoni,  past  the  Pools  of  Gihon,  I  enter  th«* 
gorge  of  Rephaim,  of  old  called  the  Valley  of  the  Oinnta,'. 
forroing  the  ancient  boundary  of  Benjamin.  Skirting  the 
mountain,  on  whose  slope  is  Aceldama,  or  the  Field  ot 
Blood,  I  am  in  the  solitude  of  Enrogel,  and  stand  on  ti» 
ground  where  MoJoch  threw  out  his  huge  amw  and  received 
the  devoted  offspring  of  Israel,  whom  their  parents  cruelly 
made  to  pass  through  the  (ire,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  wrath, 
of  the  sanguinary  Heathen  deity. 

The  whole  vaUey  of  the  Kedron  ia  bathed  iu  glorious  s 
shine,  the  "  King's  Garden  in  the  dale"*  smiles  in  luxuriance, 
and  Silo)im's  waters  run  alowly  and  clear  as  crystal  The 
entire  Vale  of  Jehoshaphat,  from  Ain-Youb  to  Getlisemane, 
is  filled  with  radiance,  and  as  the  morning  advances,  with  - 
song.  Wild  flowera,  daisies,  poppies,  and  astcra  begem  ihe  ' 
alopes  of  Olivet;  the  dewH  of  the  past  night  shine  and  sparkle 
like  showers  of  diamonds  on  every  sprig  and  blade  of  grass. 
The  yellow-coloured  limestone  walls  of  the  city,  high  above 
me  on  the  left,  shine  out,  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  with  un- 
wonted brilliancy — ^even  the  flat  tombstones,  wlueh  muk 
the  ultina  domut  of  thousands  of  Jewish  pilgrim-btheis,  < 
•  Qen.xir.  y ;  2Si 
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I  in  the  sun  aa  if  they  partook  of  the  joy  and  calm 
H  lovely  Sabbath  morning.     Musing,  mediating,  and  en- 
;  hcArtfelt  thanksgiving,  1  thus  for  the  last  time  thread 
ous  stony  pathway  on  the  margin  of  the   "  brook 
Standing  ua  the  declivity  of  Olivet,  opposite  the 
1  Oatewsy,  the  city  lies  before  ine  basking  in  quiet 
c  and  lieituty,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  rush  vividly 
y  meoiory— "  Jerusalem  Li  buildcd  as  a  city  that  is 
t  together ;  walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her ; 
e  towera  thereof,  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her 
,  that  yo  may  teU  it  to  the  generation  following,"" 
_       — "  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion, 
vMch  cannot  be  moved,  but  abideth  forever.  As  the  mountains 
Are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  round  about  his 
wple,  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever."     "  Peace  be  mthin 
Hby  viUs,and  prosperity  within  thy  palaccs."+     Under  my  eye, 
'  iTC&Uid  by  the  clear  atmosphere,  ia  the  site  of  Solomon's 
mplCr  onec  "  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  now  the  seat  of 
•  false  prophet,  not  for  ever,  wo  trust,  desecrated  and  pro- 
led:  but  "how  long,  O  Lord  1" 
r-  On  the  right,  projecting  upwards  like  towers,  are  the  domes 
f  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ^e  minarets  of  the  various 
iqoet^  the  gunlena  and  pleasure-grounds  of  Et-Aska  and 
AT.     The  Via  Dolorosa  can  be  easily  traced,  the  Jewish 
ugogacs,  Britisli  and  French  consulates,  the  Armenian  and 
reek  convents  in  and  around  the  city.     The  Turkish  guards, 
'       ID  uniform,  and  their  glittering  armour,  divert  the  eye  from 
the  dilapidation  of  the  gateway  of  St  Stephen,  while  white- 
robed  widows  and  orphans  fiittiog  among  the  tombstones  of 
Ike   Moslem   cemetery  give  variety  to  the  scene,  breaking 
the  view  up    into  parts  of  sadness  and  hope,    forming  a 
picture  to  be  seen,  but  not  described.     Who  would  not  feel 
I      devout  in  Jeruaalem,  especially  on  such  a  spot  as  this,  stand- 
^■bg  on  sacred  ground  among  *SIblo  scenes,  surrounded   by 
^HUy  places,  the  mind  filled  with  pious  memories  i 
^^B  Descending  and  crossing  the  old  Roman  bridge,   slowly 
^^bioding  up  the  incline,   down    which  Jesus  on   his   way  ti) 
G«thaemanc  and  Bethany  must  often  have  trodden,  I  reach  the 
tocks  whtre  Stephen  is  supposed  to  have  been  stoned,  and 
•I'».xlTiu.l:i,13.  tPs.  c: 
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-  .L-   i  'iv -B-.—er. — always  first  in 
^     .^.  •;:^    a;-. i  kissing  the  rugged 

.  •     :-   :>:  ^*:  lattorcd  gateway, 

.   .  ■-  .••  A  51.". .ill r.  i^ces  his  weary 

>    \i:-  .^1  :i-:  ::::iok  and  mire  that 

■^   i  :Mrr;w  Lino,  among  dilapi- 

■..0*^  ,:  ".2,?  I-.ivrs,  who  are,  as  usual, 

b   .'  c.:.  jiud  enter  the  Vja  Dolorosa. 

-?c:i:e  fr^ra  the  smells,   I   enter 

•i»y  :i:y  vi-ws  this  muming  at  the 

*  ii-  ■    luv  <Iopt  in  death,  but  "  whom 

.!»„   '-•sc'd  the  pains  of  death,  because 

n  ^ii'iild  Iv  holden  of  it."* 

;i.  K:!^-:s:i  ohun.*h  on  Mount  Zion, 
.ivOii:  yrv.K'h  from  1  John  ii.  28. 
'.Iv  K'ci^'Lv  tvvday—  l)r  Phillips  from 
. .'  ^-.iMl'iinuh  huly — and  his  family. 
..  ^.-  ir  ::vm  London,  London  pre- 
'  .  L  :  -s  so.  In  Jerusiilcm,  where 
vi.  '-'.lo  old  spirit,  so  rife  during 

-  .;  '^.i{«Lv'*v\l   to    Iiavc   been  either 

.*»•.  .i'v^i  out  with  the  I'harisees, 

.%      ic-'oiiwit    as   ever.       I    have 

;  ..vv;».    !:vni   a    scurrilous    attack, 

•a.^»:i   ministers,    in    which    I 

..vv.  v.i'   friend  from  Jaffa.     It  is 

.    ..  fc    M   Talostine,  this  great,  and, 

...:    N.  X.'  v'l'posed,  if  not  hated.     Let 

'i>'iy    City,  for  old  prejudice, 

.Kot  priests,  elders,  and  scribes 

.iiCiAte  iis  ever;  and  a  prophet 

w'Vit  not  his  body,  crucilied  as 

*»iv'ii  often  arises  :  What  can  lx» 

hi   I  joidousy  of  the  man's  suc- 

.•»\,ivc matter  for  joy,   that  the 

\»»   ♦.IvhI  is  glorifying  it.     Can 

»,x       Chose  are  honourably  em- 

4A««.t«'t«   should   excite   in    the 

\giH/»u^  such  gift3  on  man. 
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STKEET   VIEWS. 

.  Monday,  \%lh. — Having  an  hour  to  spare  thit  forenoon, 
[  shall  make  n  few  peu-and-ink  sketcbes  of  the  atreeta  of 
»  Holy  City  aa  Ihey  appear  in  18C4.  Let  us  take  for  lliu 
it  OUT  ataod  near  the  JaSa  gate,  amoDg  the  donkeys, 
[  camels,  and  their  drivers,  our  back  to  the  citadel — a  large 
I  CMtle-like  building  composed  of  equare  stones  and  surrounded 
with  a  fosse — looking  eastward  on  the  left  is  the  entrance 
or  opening  to  Mount  'Minx,  the  passage  of  which  is  choked  up 
with  charcoal-sellers  and  their  merchandise  ;  this  passage  also 
leads  to  the  Bible  Society's  dcpflt,  the  Turkish  goardhonse, 
and  the  tomb  of  David.  Down,  as  the  Irishman  says,  "  right 
fomenst  you,"  runs  a  steep  narrow  street,  paved  with  land 
boulders,  having  a  gutter  in  the  middle.  The  bouses  are  of 
one  or  two  stories  in  height,  dingy  and  dilapidated,  windows 
nngbized,  the  doora  unacquainted  with  paiut  or  the  carpen- 
ter's plane,  the  dwelling  sometimes  entered  by  broken  steps, 
others  by  descent  or  clambering ;  stalls  on  both  sides  of  the  way 
displaying  old  iron,  crockery,  oranges,  are  covered  over  with 
sacking,  matting,  or  reeds,  and  crowded  with  half-clothed 
Arabs  jostling  each  other  ;  a  sea  of  turbans,  fezes,  blae  gowns, 
and  nbhahs,  together  with  a  Frank  traveller,  freah  coloured 
in  a  European  dress,  for  whom  all  make  way,  fill  up  the 
picture.  • 

Our  second  sketch  may  be  taken  from  the  south  comer  of 
Christian  8trcet,  at  the  broken  stiurs  leading  up  a  guttor  to 
the  den  called  the  post-oflice.  Cast  your  eyes  dowo  that  nar- 
row lane,  crowded  with  vociferous  men,  old  and  young  un- 
washed women,  hundreds  of  begrimed,  boiled- lobster-coloured 
children,  baying,  selling,  or  carrying  burdens ;  stalls  also.  Da 
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From  the  same  point  let  us  direct  our  view  to  die  north. 
That   alley  before  you  is  the    main  street  leading   to  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  which,  though  not  bo  narrow,  is  filthier 
^^-  tbaa  the  last  named.     In  it  there  are  few  or  no  atalla ;  the 
^^Ki  bouses  eeem  as  i[  tliey  had  been  Bcathed  with  fire  or  half  burned, 
^^BlRnd  again  ro-inhabited  with  little  or  no  repair ;  the  place 
^^V  appearing  oa  if  it  had  been  shelled  by  a.  beleaguering  army, 
^^r  lettered  to  ruins,  patched  u])  a  little,  and  possession  agm\ 
^V   taken.     Frowsy  women,  scowUng-looldng  men,  children  and 
^1    dogs,  lounge  about  in  the  shade.     Let  us  take  our  position 
^^    at  the  large  quaint  gateway,  near  that  apology  for  a  but- 
cher's shop,  where  a  piece  of  mutton  has  been  hanging  for  the 
last  three  days.     Look  around  and  confess  if  ever  you  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene  of  dilapidation,  ruin,  and  dirt,  or  ever 
experienced  such  mckening  emella,  within  so  small  a  cora- 
pasa,  as  those  which  here  assail  your  nostrils. 

Goingback  to  our  stand-point,  let  us  take  another  view.  Look- 
ing this  time  westward,  follow  with  the  eyes  the  windings  of  that 
I  broken  path  or  stair — it  leads  to  a  terra  iacoffnita  rarely  viflited 
by  travellers.  I  went,  one  day,  only  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  top  of  the  steps,  and  lost  my  way  amongst  yards,  blind 
courts,  and  broken  walls.  The  place  is  apparently  aa  densely 
peopled  as  Rosemary  Lane,  to  which  in  some  respects  it  bears 
a  close  resemblance.  I  had  penetrated  tbb  colony  it  would 
aeem  too  far  ;  the  boya  took  up  stones,  and  the  women  lifted 
their  voices,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  decamp  in  a  way,  I  must 
confess,  somewhat  undignified  for  a  man  of  my  years,  physique, 
and  "cloth,"  Nor  would  I  advLw  any  solitary  visitor  to  ex- 
plore the  same  locality  without  a  guide,  or  armed  at  least  with 
I  a  titaS  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  eau  de  cologne  in  the  other. 
What  a  harvest  a  painter  or  a  photographer  might  reap,  cnuld 
tither  pursue  his  avocation  here  uiunolested  !  Every  house 
'  VOald  be  a  study,  every  entrance  worth  a  Jew's  eye  to  an 
artist,  whilst  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  people  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  brethren  of  the  "  Black  Art" 
The  next  view  we  shall  take  from  Zion  gate,  at  a  large 
^)ace  near  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  and  therefore  styled 
holy  ground.  What  appearance  does  it  present )  In  answer 
1  camiot  use  a  better  term  to  designate  it  than,  a  dung  dep6t. 
It  miay  not  be  known  as  such,  or  wittingly  used  for  this  pui* 
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>  i*-.Lu:i'^  i-«.  S.'»::ered  abont  are 
w.;.  -cu^  :r-i:£i  TTillj,  and  heaps  of 
i^«r.>  inL4i.*-::c'i.  :.:  b^i  stables  for  don- 
.  i^cx^iiTtw'-i:  I  iifvWCTcd  them  to  be 
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..i    :•. LLL  iLl.i; ;ia::c>n,  imperfectly  ven- 
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..I..-  »:>  .  wh;!>:,  as  far  as  one  can  judge, 
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.  ut  ^<.  ill  the  ttrrn.i  inojnita,  may  be  the 

»:^i  r»:i:*  may  be  high — we  grant  all 
.tificsiio  ox\lor  do  not  altogether  de- 

•..Ai-  ijvu  pn^por  training  and  method. 

...»    i:a<Ti.ior  soon  disappear,  and  order 

v..     'i;KV. 

:>  ''\  ■■':'.  Vo  more  of  a  description  than 

.....;;c    .  A  u.irrvnv  lane,  ill-i>aved  with 

N     ..V.  .  viwl  with  tiaunting  stx^lls,   is 

..V    .  ixl:». sscd    limestone   stops;    this 

I.  .•  ^  .•.t:'A\i:i,"  the  principal,  though 

'    V    v.*i:\.      Xo  tiaring  signboard 

'..V,  "twiaims  to  the  pa^er-by 

..    ,-.*t  \.I.i::ors;"  there  is  no  well- 

»   '»  \.  -Miuuir  and  open  bar.     The 

.   ..    ..  ;>.i:kI  jiilding,  neither  has  it  a 

..  ^»  *  .v-rs  ;is  in  London  or  Paris, 

.  K*    vvM  ill.*'     Enter  the  doorwaVi 

.  .    .    I  ::i  i'.s  simple  iron  rail,  you  will 
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.:v  sAvking,  scullery,  bead  and 

:.\K   Ml- liost,  M.  Haussor,  dressed 

,   i.  •</,,  will,  though  a  Gorman, 

..  K.vi  iLie  S(iile  (i  manper^  a  not 

mkik,  is  entered;  it  is  a  long, 

. .  *  .*   .vuohos,  having  two  win- 

X    .       vit^aj  but  fragrant  pool  of 

. ...  ^  s  >,cw  of  the  waste  ground 
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upon  wliich  formerly  stood  the  palace  of  the  Knights  of  Jeni- 
Mlem,  with  ilountfl  Moriah  and  Olivet  in  the  distance.  The 
next  floor  is  reached  by  a  trap  ladder,  conveying  the  gueat 
to  the  roof  of  the  hotel,  which  forma  the  promenade,  lonngiDg, 
tod  smokiiig  place  of  the  eatablishment  It  is  neatly  flagged, 
and  just  convex  enough  to  permit  the  rain  to  run  off.  IVom 
this  a  view  is  obtained  not  only  of  the  city,  but,  through  a 
g»p,  between  Olivet  and  the  Mil  of  Evil  Counsel,  of  the 
jnoantains  of  Moab,  as  also  of  Mizpeh  towering  in  the 
north,  a  eoup-tTml  bat  little  inferior  to  that  obtained  fiMm 
Olivet  itaelC  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  ever-ahifting 
kaleidoacopic  crowds  passing  beneath  in  the  street,  where  the 
jaigon  tongues  of  many  nations  remind  one  of  Babel. 

Crossing  the  roof  and  climbing  a  ladder,  a  doorway  is 
reached,  and  a  part  of  the  house  entered,  which,  in  Bcthnal 
Green,  would  be  appropriated  to  pigeons.  Yet  there  is  still  a 
higher  roof  which  few  attempt  to  reach  ;  from  this  last  I  took 
the  photograph  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  inserted  in  a  preced- 
ing pBga  Descending  from  the  first  roof  by  a  wide-stepped 
broken  ladder,  a  corridor  is  reached,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
bed-rooms ;  their  number  or  [>osition  I  could  never  accurately 
BflcertuB.  I  have  heard  sounds  issuing  from  comers,  distances, 
and  localities,  which  would  be  as  difficult  to  discover  or  thread 
aa  the  mazes  of  Crete  ;  I  have  also  seen  lights  flickering  far  on 
is  the  night,  iu  the  most  out-of-the-way  places ;  such  a  jumbla 
of  stairs,  laddeis,  roofs,  clambering,  ascending,  and  descending, 
are  enough  to  bewilder  a  chimney-sweep,  nor  would  it  be 
matter  of  astonishment  were  one  to  lose  one's  way,  or  even 
fall  from  the  roofs,  some  of  which  are  only  six  feet  by  four, 
and  be  found  drowned  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  the  prophet 
next  morning. 

In  the  Ettst  there  is  only  one  tariff  for  the  whole  hotel, 
which,  in  this  establishment,  is  13s.  per  diem,  no  matter  the 
position  of  the  bed'room,  whether  actually  on  the  roof,  immedi- 
ately under,  or  on  the  first  landing.  Aly  chamber  has  a.  stone 
floor,  a  clean  bed,  with  mosquito  curtains,  which,  however, 
fkiled  to  protect  me  from  the  ravages  of  the  insect ;  a  small  win- 
dow looking  into  the  ])0ol ;  two  cupboards,  which  I  have  often 
wished  to  take  to  England,  could  they  Lave  been  removed, 
to  show  how  it  is  possible  for  a  carpenter  to  contrive  and 
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1. 1  ^MiLud  iv  worth  their  weight  in  silver.     Water  is  not 

...  ^.vii..u  i,\  .ibuiidaat— two  small  jugs  only  being  allowed  each 
1^        fit.  :loou  ts  >ituatod  at  one  end  of  the  corridor  are  simply 
\  ....  iti.>Io.     \  ot,  iu  justi^v  to  the  landlord,  let  me  add,  he  is 

.  -.:i^.  'ii.^    lKUi;».s  ivasiMKiblo,  always  ready  to  aid  his  guests, 

..:v.     V    .wi   ycy  iiiU'r|»rcter,  or  to  give  them  his  advice  as  to 
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'  .     ^i-x-;  1^.11  or  Turkish  externally,  are  nevertheless 

.;.; 4 »uu»iis  internally, having,  very  generally, 

.  . »» acvl ;  K'.'sidcs  these,  there  are  tlie  dwell- 

1     .U^iaU  auvl  magnates  of  the  garrisim,  whilst 

:.  A  kw-*  have  hmises  not  inferior  to  those  of 

' uuik  .ind  wealth  in  England. 

.    V  ^!l  .,vi  iptioii.     In  these  days  of  natural  history 

.  ..uipl I icid  research,  and  antiquarian  inquiry, 

•    'viiuiiu  lung  unexplored.     Bagdad  has  had 

\iiK\».h  hius  had  its  Layard,  who  has  reaped 

.:    'U'lu  lii.s   enterprising  excavations,   and  the 

uvuld   luu   bccu  materially  benefited  by  his 
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xmn.     Cartha^,  too,  lias  found  in  my  friend,  Mr  N.  Davis 

fV- kte  miaaionary  of  the  C'liurcb  of  St'titland — a  gimtloman 

irho  has  worthily  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  learned  under- 

retftry.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  imitortniice  of  Nine- 

I,  or  that  of  Itome'a  rival,  neither  the  one  tiur  the  other  have 

f  the  interest  of  Jerusalem  in  historic,  antiquarian,  and, 

frove  nil,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 

Palestine  has  been  styled  a  land  of  ruins,  to  which  may 

i  the  words  of  the  psalmist  :  "  Jerusalem  ia  a  ci^ 

fif  heapB  ;"■  eveiy  village,  hamlet,  and  hill  top,  every  dell 

rttiii  vailey  may  be  said  to  contain  the  dSln-it  of  ancient  hahit- 

■^Uaoas  or  tempka.     The  traveller  ia  continually  meeting  with 

I   cropping  out,   Btumbling  upon   fragments  of  antique 

I  muoiiry  in  every  direction.     It  is  a  storehouse  par  exeellcnce, 

piy,  K    veritable  museum.      "  The  soil  on  which  the   city 

Ijilands,"  as  a  late  traveller  says,    "  is  composed  of  ruins  of 

I,  aqueducts,  and  piilara,  reaching  to  a  depth  of  thirty 

r  forty  feet  below  the  foundations  of  the  esisting  houses, 

FBOtottly  imparting  to  the  city  its  remarkable  form  and  colour, 

Clllt  also  Ulling  the  story  of  its  eventful  career.     The  old  Jeru- 

Knlem  ia  buried  in  the  overthrow  of  her  seventeen  captures." 

^      Were  the  learned  societies  of  Britain,  France,  and  America 

to  depute  to  Palestine,  firat,  surveyors,  to  draw  out  a  thorough 

and  exact  map  of  the  country,  determine  its  boundaries  and 

landmarks,  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  altitude  of  its  moun- 

tuitts,  and  the  geological  strata  of  its  hills.     Armed   with 

_  tliMe  data,  again  to  send  out  a  band  of  excavators,  under 

IJnrn^  and   active  superintendence,  one  section  to  explore 

vBuuris,  another  to  Shechem,  but  the  chief  of  the  ata^  and 

riheir  greatest  number,  to  Jerusalem,  (I  am  of  course  sup- 

I  poaing  a  firman  to  this  eHuct  will  be  obtained  from  the  Sul- 

f  tan.)     Let  the  Holy  City  be  excavated,  digging  deep  down  to 

\  htt  andcnt  foundations  some  fifty  feet,  both  within  and  uithout 

"  ;,  from  Enrogel  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  from 

Y  of  Jehosliaphat  to  the  new  Greek  convent,  above 

It  is  impossible  to  toll,  or  eveu  to  guess,  the 

mres  that  might  be  discovered,  the  light  that  might  be 

n  upon  many  disputed  {loints, — the  site,  boundaries,  form 

)  temple,  the  sepulchre,  Calvaiy,  the  walls,  and  pools, 

*  Pulm  Ixiii. 
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«  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  then  existing  temple,  much  less 
a  place  for  sepulture. 

That  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  opposing  views  held  by 
eminent  writers,  as  regards  the  sites  of  the  holy  places,  take,  for 
instance,  finst  that  of  Tischendorff,  who  places  Acra  on  the  north 
side  of  the  temple.  Dr  Clark  boldly  transfers  Mount  Zion,  en- 
cumbered with  the  tomb  of  David,  and  the  coenaculum  across 
the  valley  of  the  Gihon,  and  sets  it  down  in  the  place  of  the  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel ;  yet  both  of  these  writers,  it  is  said,  visited 
Jerusalem.  Dean  Stanley,  whose  work  is  above  all  praise, 
seems  more  than  half  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  near  Shechem,  is  the  true  Mount  Moriah,  where  Abraham 
offered  up  Isaac.  Ferguson  not  only  believes,  but  almost  proves 
that  Calvary  was  near  the  cave  already  mentioned,  Golgotha 
only  a  section  of  Mount  Moriah.  He  Jilso  attempts  to  demon- 
strate that  the  narrow  boundary  of  the  ancient  city  walls  could 
not  contain  a  population  of  more  than  from  forty  to  fifty-five 
thousand.  Josephus  and  Porter,  whose  calculations  I  am  in- 
clined to  follow,  speak  of  a  population  eight  or  ten  times 
greater.  Once,  then,  and  for  all,  to  reconcile  and  harmonise 
these  contradictious,  let  there  be  a  thorough  survey  and  ex- 
cavation, which  would,  at  the  same  time,  solve  two  or  three 
questions  that  are  constantly  occurring  as  regards  the  holy 
places.  Where  did  the  Tyropseon  begin  1  How  far  did  it 
stretch,  and  where  did  it  terminate  1  On  which  spot  did  Fort 
Antonia  stand  ?  Where  was  the  Acra  of  Josephus,  the  tower 
of  Hippicus?  Are  the  pools  Bethesda  and  Hezekiah  mere 
Homan  cisterns  ]  Are  they  parts  of  a  fosse,  or  are  they  as 
ancient  as  the  names  they  bear? 

We  have  sent  Bibles  and  missionaries  to  every  quarter  of 
the  habitable  world,  navigators  to  every  sea,  scientific  expedi- 
tions to  America,  the  Pacific,  and  the  North  Pole,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  augmenting  our  geographical  and  ethnological  know- 
ledge ;  whilst  the  cradle  of  nations  remains  unexplored. 
Africa  may  boast  of  a  Park,  Baikie,  and  Livingstone  ;  out- 
lying Abyssinia  had  its  Bruce ;  the  Nile  and  its  margin  of 
rained  cities  has  had  their  Speke,  Grant,  and  annual  visitors, 
who  fill  volimies  with  descriptions  of  its  banks  from  Kosctta 
lo  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  —  drawings  and  sketches  of  its 
*4aoes  and  temples  being  in  every  schoolboy's  satchel     On 
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In  a  word,  why  do  our  antiquarian  mvans  and  tlie  associa-* 
lions  connected  with  the  sciences,  not  send  out  a  deputation  of 
their  number  to  excavate  and  bring  to  light  the  wonders  that 
undoubtedly  lie  concealed  under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  Jericho, 
and  Damascus  ?*  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  below  the  level 
of  these,  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  there  are  remains 
of  temples  and  palaces  that  may  date  from  the  deluge.  The 
means  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country  are  con- 
tinually increasing,  its  inmost  recesses  are  daily  becoming  more 
accessible ;  the  facts  above  stated  and  the  facilities  now  af- 
forded should  suffice  to  induce  our  scientific,  nay,  our  mission- 
ary or  religious  societies,  to  turn  this  unwrought  mine  to  prac- 
tical account.  Let  us  hope  that  a  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  search  will  be  taken  up  by  Great  Britain.  France 
is  already  in  the  field,  and  as  soon  as  affairs  in  America  assume 
their  normal  condition,  auguring  from  the  result  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  new  deputations  will  be  sent  from  her  shores  to 
maintain  the  palm  that  her  Stephenscs  and  Robinsons  may 
now  boast  of  holding.  It  would  be  matter  of  regret  if  Great 
Britain,  hitherto  first  in  scientific  and  missionary  enterprise, 
were  to  be  outstripped  in  the  laudable  struggle  for  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  exploration  of  the  Holy  Land — a  land  we  may 
almost  call  our  own. 

But  these  questions  of  explorations  after  all  only  affect 
archaeologists,  men  of  science  and  history;  their  disputes  and 
discoveries  regarding  sites  and  places  do  not  affect  —  thank 
God ! — the  basis  of  our  faith,  which  is  the  word  of  the  living 
God,  "  that  word  of  our  God  which  shall  stand  for  ever."t 
The  evidences  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  past  or  present  topogra[)hy  of  Jerusidem,  the 
population  of  Nazareth,  or  the  position  of  Bethlehem ;  our  faith 
and  hope  are  neither  founded  nor  derived  from  places,  how- 
ever dear  to  our  memory,  deep  in  our  affections,  or  redolent 
of  scriptural  association,  but  on  the  impregnable  testimony 
of  the  evangelist,  that  **  Jesus  died  once  for  our  sins,  and 
was  raised  again  for  our   justification  f  "  Yea  though  we 

*  A  committee  of  the  learned  societies  of  Ix)ndon  have,  since  the 
above  was  written,  organised  prelinuiiariea  for  a  survey  and  explora- 
tion of  the  Holy  City. 

t  iBaiah  zi  8. 
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LEAVING   THE   CITY. 


Bidding  farewell  to  my  many  kind  friends  whose  courtesy 
and  attention  have  earned  my  warmest  thanks,  I  commend 
them  to  God,  that  He  may  reward  them  with  His  mercy  and 
have  them  in  His  holy  keeping.  Farewell  to  the  streets  I 
have  so  often  trodden,  Gethsemane  I  have  so  frequently  visited, 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mount  Zion,  Olivet,  and  Kedron,  where 
I  have  enjoyed  so  many  sweet  meditations  and  communions 
with  God.  Never  likely  again  shall  my  eyes  behold  you — 
farewell !  The  Rev.  Mr  Maury  is  my  travelling  companion ; 
mounting  our  horses  at  the  stable  near  the  Jaflfa  gate,  we 
part  with  the  Bergheims  who  had  come  to  bid  us  good- 
bye, and  start.  Taking  the  great  north  road  or  path  by  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  having  crested  Scopus  we  draw  bridle, 
and  turning  round,  take — as  many  a  pilgrim  has  done  from 
this  eminence — a  last  lingering  look  at  Jerusalem,  of  its  em- 
battled walls,  its  mosques,  minarets,  and  domes.  My  heart 
swells  and  tears  begin  to  flow  as  I  audibly  repeat  the  words  of 
the  psalmist : — "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning ;  if  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.*'  * 

Although  I  leave  this  city  with  inexpressible  regret,  yet  I 
cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  seat  of  blind  superstition  and 
rabid  fanaticism — a  place  in  which  religion  is  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  where  idleness,  and  I  may  add  from  my  own 
experience,  dishonesty  exists  to  some  extent.  In  Jerusalem, 
more  than  in  any  other  city,  a  man's  faith  is  tested.  Were 
not  religion  divine  in  its  origin,  and  imperishable  in  its  dura- 

*  Paalm  cxxxvii.  5,  6. 
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tod  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  is  proportionably  great,  be- 
sides being  rich  and  very  nourishing.  The  sheep  are  long  legged, 
and  thin,  with  enormous  tails,  if  their  caudal  appendage  may 
be  called  by  the  name,  for  it  is  really  more  like  a  flaj)  covering 
the  hind  legs,  from  which  the  real  tail  is  suspended.  This 
extra  "  end  piece,"  composed  wholly  of  fat,  may  weigh  from 
six  to  ten  pounds,  and  is  peculiar  to  Syrian  sheep.  The 
shepherd  does  not  drive  his  flock,  as  with  us ;  they  follow  him, 
illustrating  that  beautiful  parable  of  our  Lord,  "  He  goeth  be- 
fore them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him  :  for  they  know  his  voice. 
And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him  : 
for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  stnmgers."  *  There  must,  from 
appearances,  be  stone  quarries  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  we  observe  numbers  of  poor,  hard-wrought  donkeys 
laden  with  that  material,  each  animal  carrying  four,  six,  or  eight 
hewn  slabs,  proportioned  to  its  size  and  ascertained  strength, 
or  perhaps  according  to  the  disposition  or  feeling  of  the  driver ; 
the  burden  is  generally  slung  with  cords  or  placed  in  panniers 
across  the  creature's  back. 

Upon  our  right,  cresting  a  hill,  a  small  village  appears, 
which,  our  guide  infonns  us,  is  called  Auata,  the  ancient  and 
often  mentioned  Anototh,  a  portion  given  to  the  Levites,t 
and  the  birth i)lace  of  the  dirge  singer,  Jeremiah,  J  whose  sweet, 
though  mournful,  strains  thrill  our  hearts  with  sympathy  for 
the  weeping  poet  over  his  desolate  country,  and  love  for  the 
daughter  of  Zion.  This  is  not  only  the  hill  country  of  Judea, 
but  the  land  of  poetry  and  song.  We  now  reach  Tuleil-el- 
Ful,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  capital  "  Gibeah."  We  spend 
a  short  time  in  examining  this  spot,  so  celebrated  in  Old 
Testament  history.  No  one  would  suppose  that  a  few  frag- 
ments of  confused  ruins,  scattered  amongst  huts  and  small 
gardens,  was  the  site  of  the  royal  city  of  Saul  the  first  God- 
elected  king  of  Israel.  §  Stirring  scenes  and  events  have 
occurred  in  early  times  upon  this  hill-top  and  adjacent  dis- 
trict. In  these  now  silent  and  sterile  valleys,  a  strange 
event  took  place,  illustrating  still  stranger  customs  and 
usages  of  that  early  period — first  alluded  to  on  the  night  be- 
fore Lot  left  Sodom,  and  next  reappearing  among  the  Ephraim- 

*  John  X.  4,  5.  f  Josh.  xxi.  18. 

t  Jer.  L  1.  §  1  Sam.  x.  26,  xi.  4. 
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ites ;  tBe  whole  rerolting  drama  and  tngedf  may  be  md  w  I 
rxtauo  Id  the  19tli  chapter  of  Judges  ;  ita  conseqnences  « 
the  almost  total  annihilBtion  of  an  entite  tribe  ot'  Israel     The    I 
atones  Iviitg  about  maj  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  vaU 
where  the  eeren  desceodaats  of  Saul  met  an  untiinely  and 
cruel  death,  having  been  hung  in  revenge  and  t'n  tem>T«m  by 
the  Amoritea.*     A  more  moumfol  event,  tLough  less  cruel, 
is  recorded  in  connexion  with  the  last-mentioned  circumetancet   i 
which  happened  on  the  spot  where  1  now  am.     The  nam-  | 
tive  tflls  of  a  mother  who  for  months  watched  the  whiten-  I 
ing  bones  of  her  tourdered  sons,  suffering  neither  birds  nor  I 
b^sts  by  night  or  day  to  rest  upon  thcm.t  I 

We  saw  no  one  either  to  question  or  molest  us,  thongh  I 
warned  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  natives  of  these  glades,  1 
who  hare  earned  for  themseWes  a  bad  name — being  accused  of  j 
deeds  of  violence  and  plander.  A  maiden  at  a  fotmtaiu,  and  I 
a  nnde  child  or  two,  with  a  few  goalfi,  were  all  the  populatiOD  1 
wo  saw  in  the  "Gibenh  of  Saul,"  Every  height  and  hollow,. 1 
mountain  and  ravine,  is  fuU  of  interest.  This  district,  evtat  I 
prior  to  Sbechcm,  was  the  battle-field  of  Israel  when  opposing  I 
the  Canaiinites,  and  in  after-times  was  the  debatable  groand  ■ 
between  them  and  the  Philistines.  Some  one  of  these  cave^  ,1 
with  whieh  the  hills  ttre  perforated,  may  have  been  tbo  I 
place  to  which  the  five  kings  fled  "  and  hid  theuiselvos  at  I 
Makkcdah."  %  I 

Upon  our  right,  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  in  the  dia-  I 
taucf,  stands  Kl-Jib,  the  ancient  Gibeon.  whence  the  Uibcon-  I 
itcs,  with  mouldy  bread  and  cracked  leathern  bottle.'j,  deceived  J 
Israel,  whilst  n^otiBting  a  league  ofienaive  and  defensivtt^ 
with  them  ;  but  which  resulted — aa  hypocrisy  and  treachery  I 
gonornlly  do — in  deteclion.  They  were  afterwards  reduced,  ai  I 
a  punishment,  to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  $  I 
A  path  to  our  left  leads  to  Beth-Horun,  not  far  from  the  lasb-  I 
moutioncd  city.  Wo  see  in  the  disbince  Neby  Samuel,  tower-  A 
ing  above  the  neighbouring  heights,  but  lying  too  fur  off  fortu  I 
to  embrace  it  within  our  tt>ur.  We  pursue  our  journey  on  to-  I 
wards  E^Rnm,  and  paasing  the  ancient  Raniah  ;  ||  the  view*  I 
become  commanding,  the  laudecape  mostly  bill  and  Tali^j  1 
*2Saiii.  xKi.  6.  f  aSan.  xii.  10.  *  Josh.  x.  10.  I 

JJoBh.  ix.23.  0  JoaIi.xviiL25,xvL7.      ^^^ 
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Mt  uninteresting  from  lack  of  wood,  water,  and  dwellings,  these 

Ksecessary  itdjnnuta  of  a  perfect  pictare.     Our  path  now  runs 

mgh  a  vale  or  slight  depression,  an  old  ciatcni  or  two,  and 

Blmne  bewa  stones,  indicating  the  site  of  ati  ancient  city,  prob- 

"  .y  that  of  Atarotb,  mentioued  by  Joahua.     We  do  not,  liow- 

Kirer,  dismount,  but  continuing  our  route,  soon  reach  Bireth, 

tibe  ancient  "Beeroth"*  of  Scripture,  the  place,  legends  report, 

'  tiut  Joseph  and  Maiy  first  discovered  thnt  the  cliild  Jcsua  was 

not  witti  the  caravan ;  from  this  spot  they  returned  to  the 

dty,  and  found  Him  sitting  in  the  temple  "  in  the  midst  of 

the  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  aslung  them  questions. 

And  all  that  heard  him  were  astonished  at  Ui:i  understanding 

Bod  ftuawers."+ 

Adopting  the  right  hand  path — the  left  leading  to  Jafna — 
we  traverse  stony  fields,  witii  growing  wheat  and  barley  barely 
Ljoovering  the  ground.  We  are  now  between  the  ancient  id 
pud  Bethel,  on  the  great  south  and  north  thoroughfare 
Kttiait  which,  there  is  no  place  more  celebrated  in  Old  Teetv 
Enent  history.  It  was  here  the  patriarchs  Urst  pitched  their 
Menta,  pastured  their  flocks,  and  dwelt  for  ages  ere  Jerusalem 
Vflod  a  name,  or  Jebns  n  prince.  Among  these  green  knolls, 
KA-braham  and  his  nephew,  both  sheikhs,  possessing  herds 
wmad  flocks,  found  the  limits  of  the  land  too  confined.  Owing 
Ito  this  and  the  contentions  of  their  herdsmen  about  wells, 
Klhey  amicably  agreed  to  separate  —  the  latter  taking  the 
■treU  -  watered  plains  of  Sodom — the  former  proceeding 
■hrther  south,  and  settling  at  Hebron.  Pushing  on,  we  leave 
■hese  interesting  rocky  heights,  where  Israel  contested  many 
^B  well-fought  field,  ere  accolDplisliing  the  subjugation  of  the 
Hpuuatiite,  ^vho  then  dwelt  in  the  laud.  Full  of  these  mus- 
ings, just  before  evening  closes,  we  enter  Beitun,  the  ancient 
^Bethel.  There  is  certainly  much  to  excite  curiosity,  whet 
BMearch,  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  Christian  traveller  in  and  . 
■iKiund  this  locality.  Though  now  a  desert,  iji  the  dn3  s  of  the 
nropbeta,  the  kitig»,  and  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  there  must 
Btre  been  here  u  large  and  beautiful  city.  The  mins,  whether 
■iBwisli,  Homao,  or  of  a  later  dale,  cover  some  acres  iu  extent ; 
Bnt,  like  those  at  GJlgal,  are  mere  mounds  scarcely  rising 
Kbove  the  surface. 
m  •  J«L.  ii,  17.  t  Luke  ii.  49. 


Dismoanting  in  a.  small  dell,  at  the  side  o{  an  old  attam 
where  en  Arab  is  watering  cattle,  possibly  at  the  same  stream 
to  wiiich  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  his  sons  four  thousand  years 
ago  may  have  led  their  flocks,  "  drunk  of  the  water  them- 
selvea,  and  gave  thereof  to   their  herds."     We  obaervo  two 
tents  pitched,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  Scottish  gentimuil 
from   Lanarkshire,  tlie  other  to  a  Frenchmaa      Singnlail; 
enough,  neither  of  the  parties  are  aware  that  they  are  eot 
camped  on  the  ground  on  which  Jacob  slept  and  Bethel  stood.    : 
Entering  the  one  owned  by  tbe  Gaul,  as  the  night  waa  adr  J 
vancing,  1  asked  him  whctlier  he  could  give  me  shelter  till  I 
morning  under  hie  canvas.    He  kindly  replied  in  the  affinnatiTO, 
stipulating,  however,  for  a  consideration  equivalent  to  ^ght  j 
francs,  which  I  thought  somewhat  extravngant.     At  a  shcut  ] 
distance  froni  the  vale  stands  an  old  convent,  synagogue,  or  1 
castle,  ruined  and  roofleas.     On  examining  the  interior  ot  tilis  I 
structure,  I  discover  a  cavity  which  seemed  to  have  been  oeciE*  I 
pied  by  goats.     My  companion  andself  fitncying  that  it  mijjllt  J 
be  made  available  as  a  bedchamber,  commence  a  work  siiai-  f 
lar  to  that  of  Hercules;  but,  in  the  midst  of  our  labours,  ob-  J 
serve,  peering  through  the  darkness,  two  Arabs,  anned  -mti.  I 
muskets,  who  seem  to  grin  as  if  their  prey  had  already  been. 
safely  secured  in  their  net.     Alarmed,  we  stalk  off  instantly 
by  the  opposite  side,  and  make  our  way  to  the  encampment. 
All  having  retired  to  rest,  the  horses,  munching  their  pro- 
vender, tethered  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  fetlock,  and  attached 
to  a  peg  driven  into  the  ground,  our  mocheni  lies  ensconced  *. 
under  his  horse-rug,  with  liis  saddle  for  a  pillow,  breaking  J 
the  silence  of  the  night  with  diacoi'dont  sounds  from  hja  nasftl  ] 

Not  feeling  any  inclination  to  sleep,  being  snpperless,  and  1 
the  couch  uninviting — as  the  night  is  calm,  the  moon  shin-  j 
ing  brilliantly,  I  leave  my  companion  seated  on  his  carpet-  I 
bag,  and  wander  among  the  fields,  meditating  on  the  aingulap  I 
leailings  of  tbe  Lord's  hand,  which  has  brought  me  thus  far  1 
on  my  journey.  Kncehng  down,  I  prny,  and  Uke  Jacob  of  \ 
old,  "  wrestle  with  God,"  nor  do  I  rise  or  leave  the  ipot  | 
untU  I  can  say.  Surely  "  this  is  none  other  but  the  hoase  of  1 
Ood,  and  thia  is  the  gate  of  heaven."*  Rising  refreshed,  I  \ 
'  QttL  xxviiL  17.  M 
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retom  to  my  friend,  and  stretching  myself  out  on  the  grass, 
my  box  for  a  pillow,  a  rug  my  only  covering,  I  lie  down  and 
continue  my  meditations. 

The  whole  scene  around  me  is  inexpressibly  rich  in  scrip- 
tural association.  From  an  early  period  Bethel  has  appeared, 
to  my  mind,  a  place  of  deep  interest,  from  its  first  mention 
as  the  city  of  Luz,  the  place  of  sojourn  of  Abraham,  the 
scene  of  Jacob's  vision,  its  importance  as  a  sanctuary,  and  its 
final  destruction.  Its  origin  would  seem  to  have  been  a  trysting- 
place  for  the  tribes.  A  huge  oak  or  terebinth  not  only  stood 
here,  but  formed  a  conspicuous  and  a  striking  object  in  the 
landscape.  Under  its  shade  public  meetings  were  held,  even 
when  the  Canaanite  dwelt  in  the  land.  Probably  this  was  the 
tree  and  spot  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv.  8,  "  as  the  oak  of  weep- 
ing," under  which  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Jacob,  was  buried, 
which  gave  it  an  interest  to  the  Israelites  ;  and  on  this  account 
they  may  have  built  a  city  around  it.  To  me  it  has  a  deeper 
still  than  from  either  or  both  of  these  causes.  On  this 
ground,  near  where  I  am  stretched,  Abraham,  the  father  of 
the  faithful,  pitched  his  tent,  "  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord, 
and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."*  The  interest  still 
further  deepens.  After  the  lapse  of  many  yeai-s,  Bethel  presents 
itself  to  our  notice  as  the  scene  of  events  equally  remarkable. 
Isaac  now  about  to  depart,  charges  his  son  Jacob  not  to  take  a 
wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  but  to  go  to  Padan-Aram,  to 
the  house  of  Bethuel,  his  grandfather,  and  tiike  a  wife  of  the 
daughters  of  Laban.  Obedient  to  the  paternal  conmiand,  ho 
starts  on  his  jouniey :  "  Going  out  fnmi  Beersheba,  he  went 
towards  Haran,  and  lighted  on  a  certain  place,  and  tamed 
all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set;  and  he  took  of  the  stones 
of  that  place  and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in 
that  place  to  sleep,  when  he  dreamed  a  dream,  and  behold  a 
ladder,  or  steps  of  stones,  set  uj)  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of 
it  reached  heaven ;  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  on  it ;  there  and  then  was  the  promise  made, 
with  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  worm  Jacob,  and  an  altar 
erected  ;"t  that  is  to  say,  a  pillar,  the  rudiments  of  that  sanc- 
tuary wliich  afterwards  became  so  famous  in  Israel. 

Of  the  trees  that  gave  Bethel  its  early  importance,  scarcely 
♦  Gen.  xii  8.  +  Gen.  xxviii  10-12. 
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a  vestige  now  remnins,  for  except  a  few  ehrabs,  dwarf  «da, 
acacins,  and  prickly  thorns,  there  is  3carc«!y  any  kind  of 
tree-life  viable ;  the  crops,  Lowever,  arc  magnificent,  con- 
sidering tlic  lightness  of  the  soil,  which  barely  covers  the 
UmeatoQe  rock.  Stones  are  atill  as  pleitttfnl  as  they  ap- 
pear t«  have  been  in  the  days  of  Jacob,-^indeed,  aboat 
twenty  minutes'  ride  farther  south,  the  rontl  vas  quite  a 
pavement  of  limestone  flags,  interspersed  with  Inrge  square 
and  angular  blocks  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  size,  causing  ob 
to  diverge  in  tortuous  i^indiDgH  to  accomplish  our  passage, 
as  they  scarcely  left  spncc  for  a  horse  and  rider  to  procwdi 
This  locality  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  scene  of  Jacob's 
dream  and  vision  than  at  the  side  of  the  tank  at  which  I  am 
now  reclining.  From  these  two  episodes  in  the  lives  of  the  patri- 
archs, ancient  Luz  or  Bethel  arose  to  an  eminence  in  the  annals 
of  Israel,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Jemsalem, — first,  aa 
the  great  northern  sanctuary  of  Ephraim,  and  second,  as  R 
place  of  strength  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  divided. 
Long  was  It  known  as  the  site  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
and  likewise  ns  the  place  where  one  of  the  two  golden  C'ftlve^ 
which  made  Israel  to  sin,  was  set  up. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  is  Bethel  now  )  The 
answer  is,  It  is  a  succession  of  wild,  bare,  limestone  bills, 
perforated  on  every  side  with  caves,  in  which  cattle  are  shel- 
tered by  day,  and  the  Beduee  by  night ;  no  signs  of  active  life 
except  a  couple  of  small  oxen  drawing  a  plough  or  crooked 
stick,  the  husbandman  with  turban  and  abbak,  his  entire  wacd- 
robe ;  three  or  four  huts  clustered  together,  acarcely  distin- 
guishable from  a  ruckle  of  stones,  a  ragged  peasant  or 
child  peeping  out  hero  and  there  from  amongst  them.  Tlie 
landscape  is  a  barren  moorland,  which,  with  the  clear  sky,  and 
the  rippling  stream,  bring  before  roc  either  the  ujiper  ward 
of  Lanarkshire,  or  the  country  round  JJew  Galloway.  There 
is  nothing  except  memory  to  remind  me  that  I  am  in  the 
"  Land  of  the  Book,"  and  this  calm  evening  to  feel  that  the 
blue  vault  above,  and  the  qniet  fields  around,  constitute  ft 
"  Bethel"  now  as  truly  as  in  the  days  of  Jacob.  But  a  changa 
passes  over  its  history,  fur  instead  of  Bethel,  "  the  house  of 
Qod,"  it  became  Bethaven,  "  the  house  of  idols."  * 
•  UoB.  I.  6. 
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It  was  in  this  wild  monntain  district  Jehovah  declared 
Himself  to  be  the  God  of  Bethel^  and  promised  to  bless  His 
servant  Israel  Year  after  year  Samuel  came  up  to  this 
place  from  the  plains  of  Jericho,  partly  to  superintend 
the  schools  of  the  young  men,  and  partly  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  judge  in  the  land.  On  this  same  mount, 
when  Saul  had  reigned  two  years,  he  chose  three  thousand 
men,  whom  he  distributed  between  himself  and  his  son 
Jonathan,  near  Michmash  and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  Some- 
where, too,  near  this  spot,  the  terrible  battle  between  Ismel 
and  the  Philistines  was  fought.*  There  is  now,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  in  the  days  of  Saul,  neither  blacksmiths  nor 
carpenters  in  the  land.  In  after-years  a  singular  circumstance 
happened  here :  a  man  of  God  came  out  of  Judah  into  Bethel, 
who,  seeing  Jeroboam  standing  by  the  altar  and  burnhig  in- 
cense, cried  out  against  the  altar,  denouncing  it,  and  propliesy- 
ing  in  these  words: — "Behold,  the  altar  shall  be  rent, and  the 
ashes  that  are  upon  it  shall  be  poured  out,  and  the  king's 
hand  which  he  stretched  against  the  man  of  God  dried  up."t 
The  whole  story  is  full  of  interest  at  any  time,  but  doubly  so 
when  read  on  the  spot. 

Some  hundred  years  later,  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of 
Old  Testament  prophets,  Elijah  the  Tishbitc,  and  Elisha  on 
whom  his  mantle  fell,  both  went  down  to  Bethel.  It  was 
here  probably  that  the  latter  first  became  aware,  from  the  ques- 
tions of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  *'  that  the  Lord  would  take 
away  his  master  from  his  head."  J  A  few  years  later  still,  good 
king  Josiah  commanded  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  to  bring  out 
from  the  temple  the  vessels  made  of  gold  for  Baal  and  burned 
them  near  the  Kedron,  and  their  ashes  were  brought  into 
Bethel.  Moreover,  the  same  monarch  fulfilled  the  threatening 
denounced,  1  Kings  xiii.,  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  15, — 
**  The  altar  that  was  at  Bethel,  and  the  high  places  which  Je- 
roboam the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  he  brake 
down,  stamped  it  to  powder,  and  burnt  the  grove."  Finally, 
it  was  left  with  a  curse  hanging  over  it,  pronounced  by 
Amos, — "  Bethel  shall  come  to  nought,"  §  which  was  awfully 
fulfilled.  Revolving  these  events  in  my  mind,  I  at  last  fall 
asleep. 
•ISam.xiii       t  1  Kings xilL  5.       t2Kmg8iL2,  3.       2  Amos  y.  5. 
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Tuadaff  19. — This  morning  I  fee!  not  only  stiff  and  cold,^ 
bat  wet  and  voraciously  hungry,  baving  lain  down  supperlesa  ; 
the  rain  that  had  fallen  during  the  night  soaked  me  to  the  I 
ekin,  and  korribilf  dietu,  ne  have  neither  fire  nor  breakfast — t 
piece  of  bard  brend  ve  had  carried  from  Jcruaalem  constitutes.  I 
our  entire  commiasanat     This  we  eat  in  silence,  helping  it  .1 
down  with  limpid  water  from  the  brook,  thank  God,  with  an 
appetite  which  a  dyHpeptic  would  envy,  illustrating  the  old 
Scottish  proTerb,  "  Hunger  ia  good  Idtchen."     Wo  are  again 
in  the  saddle,  and  long  before  the  tent  occupiers  are  astir 
we  are  off.     The  morning  ia  chilly ;  white  and  fleecy  clouds 
career  across  the  sky,  ominous  of  a  change  in  the  weather; 
the  country  bleak  and  uninteresting  for  the  first  few  miles,  I 
As  we  advance,  however,  like  the  day,  it  begins  to  imprOTe. 
We  ore  now  drawing  near  "  Ain  Yebrfld,"  a  village  perched  j 
on  a  conical  hill  on  onr  left.     The  country,  now  well  culli-   j 
Tated  with  fig-trees,  olive-trees,  and  gardens — the  hills  beauti- 
fully and  deUghtfnliy  adorned  with  terraces,  that  ace  kept  ia  I 
good  repair — the  fields  fenced,  a  rare  sight  in  Syria.     There  1 
are  also  veritnbtc  pathways,  enclosed  with  stones,  collected  I 
from  the  fields  over   which  the  tendrils  of  the   vii 
creeping ;    whilst    vineyards,   having    a    square-built    tower    i 
for  the  protection  of  the  watchers,  are  frequent ;  the  district    i 
presenting  not  only  skilful  agriculture,  but  wealth  and  in- 
telligence among  the  inhabitants. 

The  richness  of  the  soil,  the  genial  clime,  the  perseverance  of  i 
the  peasant,  and  abundance  of  the  crops,  evince  in  the  terraced  | 
slopes  ajid  smiling  fields  what  the  country  may  bavo  been  nnder 
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the  commonwealth  of  Israel  I  see  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  land,  though  narrow  in  its  limits,  mountiiinoua  and  rugged, 
would  have  supported  at  a  former  period  a  population  even 
greater  than  that  of  Israel  in  her  most  prosperous  days.  It  is 
easy  at  a  glance  to  perceive  that  we  are  now  in  the  inheritance 
of  Ephraim,  to  whom  was  promised  and  prophesied, — "Blessed 
of  the  Lord  be  his  land  for  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for 
the  dew,  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath,  and  for  the 
precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  sun,  and  for  the  precious 
things  put  forth  by  the  moon,  and  for  the  chief  things  of  the 
ancient  mountains,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting 
hills,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth  and  fulness 
thereof"* 

The  hills,  through  being  destitute  of  wood,  detract  much 
from  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  grass  at  tliis  season  of 
the  year  is  of  an  emerald  green,  thick  and  soft  as  a  Turkey  car- 
pet, gemmed  everywhere  with  sweet-smelling  many-liued  wild 
flowers.  Springs  gushing  in  purling  rills  like  silver  threads 
down  the  ravines,  unite  and  form  streams  which  find  their  way 
on  the  east  to  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  west  to  the  great  sea.  I 
observe  few  kine  in  the  fields  or  near  dwellings,  oxen  in  the 
ploughs  alone  being  visible.  There  arc  few  sheep,  but  many 
herds  of  goats,  the  milk  of  the  latter,  being  rich,  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  sold  by  the  natives  at  about  a  piastre  the  English 
pint.  The  fields  and  croi)s  in  size  and  appearance  remind 
me  of  the  small  patches  grown  on  the  island  of  Arran  or 
near  Oban  in  Argyleshire,  seemingly  in  general  just  sufticient 
for  the  wants  of  the  family.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
land  lies  uncultivated ;  thistles,  coarse  grass,  weeds,  and 
stones  being  strewn  about  in  all  directions.  The  people 
have  plenty  to  eat,  but  nothing  of  what  we  would  call  home 
or  house  comfort.  I  am  aware  this  is  not  a  just  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  wants  of  others,  yet  upon  the 
whole  they  seem  to  be  as  happy  and  contented,  though  differ- 
ently fed  and  housed,  as  the  same  class  of  the  working  popula- 
tion of  England. 

Yebrud  rises  on  our  left,  perched,  as  already  mentioned,  on 
a  hill  top.  We  do  not  ascend,  but  simply  skirt  the  height  or 
tell  on  which  it  stands,  and  are  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
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Bcehety,  consisting  of  wooded  knolls  and  well-cuUiTated  fields  I 
witli  haay  husbandmen  ploughing  and  sowing.  There  ara'l 
also  numbers  of  what  appear  Ui  be  orchards,  the  country  h>V*'J 
iDg  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  Haiuilton  near  Glii»-| 
gow.  Flocks  are  browsing  ou  the  slopeii,  their  keej 
while  playing  on  reeds,  wblliiig  avra;  the  wuntoii  hours  like  tbsfl 
Aicadmna  of  old.  This,  after  the  bleak  and  barren  distrioti 
through  which  wc  have  passed,  is  an  Eden.  I  have  even  ob- 
served a  man  actually  collecting  stones  &om  the  pathvaTrfl 
building  them  up  as  n  fence  ;  who  could  believe  that  an  A 
would  have  been  guilty  of  an  innovation,  trenching  so  taru 
the  good  old  dolcffar  niente  I 

Paaamg  Aia-Sinia  on  our  left,  we  hold    on  onr  joumtyj 
and  soon  leave  behind  Ain-el-Haramiyeh  ;  farther 
Jibcn,   the  ancient    "Giheah"    of    Ephraim,   lying  west  i 
Thimnath,  where  1  suppose  Samson  obtiuned  Us  wife-     Thui 
we  arrive  at  a  emull  hamlet  called  Tarmus-Aya,  where  ( 
first  difficulty  with  our  guide,  Mehiddin-EIluni,  occura,  * 
refuses  to  leave  the  beaten   track  or  ttiUana  (turnpike)  t 
enable  us  to  visit  the  ancient  t^adloh  by  making  a  detour.     ' 
gumeuts  we  cannot  use,  being  nearly  ignorant  of  bis  langu  _ 
He  proceeds  stnught  on  and  leaves  us  behind;  we  show  no^^ 
signs  of  yielding  to  his  nonsense,  for  if  we  do  we  shall  hava  # 
to  'put  up  with  more  of  lus  caprice  and  self-will,  and  there- 
fore determine  to  have  our  own  way,  to  go  wherever  fancy 
leads  us,  and  visit  at  our  leisure  any  and  every  object  of  interest 
that  might  attract  our  attention,     My  compitnion  and  myself  J 
after  holding  a  brief  council,  turn  shaiii  to  the  right,  trot  u 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  through  fields  of  growing  gnun.  Ov 
guide  seeing  our  determination,  turns  and  follows  us,  finalljf] 
taking  the  van,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  are  in  the  vole  c 
Shilok 

Travellers  frequently  allow  themselves  to  be  overruled  by  5 
their  dragomen,  who  not  only  theat  and  rob  them  on  every 
hand,  but  lead  or  rather  ilruff  them  wherever  it  suits  their 
pleasure  or  profit.  1  had  heard  enough  of  this  to  put  me  on 
my  guard,  and  therefore  Lad  our  contract,  as  already  stated, 
drawn  up  in  such  terms  as   permitted  i      " 


wh-fn,    and  at  i 


(  pace   tee  r 


,  our  guide  receiving  1 


hire  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  journey  vtr.  taj). 
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Having  thus  succeeded  with  our  muleteer,  we  enter  the  dell, 
my  mind  in  a  tumult  of  emotion  on  thus  finding  myself  in  or 
near  the  Shiloh  of  Scripture,  a  name  fresh  and  familiar  to  me 
from  earliest  youth ;  the  phrase,  "until  Shiloh  come,"  has  nmg 
in  my  ears,  impressing  on  my  mind  a  conception  of  King  Mes- 
siah, whom  it  tj-pifies.  Though  this  be  only  the  locale  and  not 
the  person,  yet  a  tide  of  feeling  uprising  within  me  causes  my 
pulse  to  throb  and  tears  to  flow,  giving  birth  to  sensations 
similar  to  those  I  experienced  on  first  entering  Gethsemane. 
During  the  preceding  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  until 
reaching  this  spot,  we  had  been  riding  through  brambles. 
Now  we  are  within  sight  of  an  isolated  edifice,  standing  be- 
yond two  ploughed  fields  on  a  declivity  before  us,  to  which  we 
make  haste,  the  rain  coming  down  in  bucketfuls.  Reaching 
the  structure  we  seek  shelter  beneath  the  friendly  branches  of 
an  umbrageous  oak  that  has  sprung  up  adjoining  it,  fiinging 
its  boughs  and  sending  its  roots  deep  amongst  the  fragments 
and  ruins  of  the  place.  Dismounting — indeed,  I  am  the  only 
one  of  the  three  foolish  enough  to  do  so — tying  my  mare  to  the 
aforesaid  tree,  and  taking  my  stand  under  the  dilapidated  portal 
of  the  ruined  temple,  synagogue,  mosque,  or  dwelling  as  it  may 
be,  which,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  The  walls  arc  thick  enough 
for  a  fortress,  and  I  perceive  that  some  attempts  had  been 
made  by  the  builders  to  adorn  the  lintel  with  a  wreath  and  a 
representation  of  a  Roman  jar  or  amphora,  but  with  no  great 
degree  of  success. 

Fragments  of  ancient  buildings  lie  scattered  around ;  but  my 
examination  of  the  place  is  shortened  and  interrupted  by  the 
drenching  rain,  coupled  with  the  manifest  impatience,  if  not 
fear,  of  our  guide,  who — whether  his  dread  be  assumed  or  real, 
I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  idiosyncrasy  to 
know  —  keeps  incessantly  crying  ^^Beduee,'*  or  ^^  Bedueen!^^ 
"  Mosh  tyeb  !"  "  Mosh  tyeb  !"  At  the  same  time  he  points, 
with  fear  on  his  countenance,  to  the  caverns  in  the  adjoining 
hills,  where,  it  is  true,  two  or  three  Arabs  really  seem  to  be 
on  the  watch,  and  if  report  speaks  truly,  are  capable  of  any- 
thing ;  nor  could  a  place  be  more  convenient  for  either  plunder 
or  murder.  M'din,  seeing  I  gave  little  heed  to  Ids  cries, 
bares  his  arm,  and  shows  me  his  shattered  elbow,  and  some 
sabre  cuts^  the  mementoes^  he  affirms,  of  Beduee  bullets  and 
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swi>rvi  encQunters.  I  must  confess  to  feeling  a  little  all-overish. 
We  are  far,  I  know,  from  any  beaten  track,  in  a  lonely  dell, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  caves,  inhabited  by  rude  men  and 
women  who  do  not  recognise,  as  regards  strangers,  the  differ- 
ence between  meiun  an4  teum.  Exhibiting  as  few  symptoms 
of  alarm  as  possible,  and  throwing  ourselves  on  the  Almighty's 
protection,  we  slowly  descend  from  among  the  niins,  leaving 
shafts,  cisterns,  and  friendly  trees  with  a  melancholy  remem- 
brance of  Israel's  departed  glory.  In  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  defile,  over  a  meandering  8i)ring,  by  which  it  is  watered, 
there  are  a  number  of  caves,  whence  the  sounds  of  children's 
voices  and  the  squalling  of  infants  issue,  which,  together 
with  the  apj)earance  now  and  then  of  a  human  head,  give 
evidence  of  their  being  peopled. 

• "  Can  this,"  I  audibly  exclaim,  "  be  Shiloh  ?  Undoubtedly 
it  is — nothing  can  be  more  certain  ;  but  how  changed  since  the 
time  when  Israel,  just  after  entering  the  land  of  j)romise,  set 
up  the  tabernacle  here  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command!"* 
What  an  out-of-the-way  place  to  loc^ate  the  Ark  of  God ! 
Did  these  declivities  see  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony  ?  Did  the 
blood  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  tinge  the  waters  of 
this  stream  ?  Did  this  dell  re-echo  with  a  voice  of  Israel's 
thanksgiving  for  victories  at  hieved  and  possession  obtained  1 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  in  this  tequestered  vale 
Joshua,  Caleb,  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  assembled,  and 
"  divided  amoncjst  them  the  land  of  Canaan. "t  Yet  it  is  so. 
To  the  Tabernacle,  which  stood  here  for  years,  Hannah,  a  proud 
and  fond  mother,  came  to  present  and  dedic^ite  her  oidy  son  to 
God,  who  had  heanl  and  answered  her  prayer,  i  Here  the  infant 
Samuel  grew  to  manhood,  became  a  Seer,  and  judged  Israel. 

My  recollection  suggests  that  the  catastn^phe,  so  grapliically 
described  in  First  Samuel,  must  have  transpired  in  this  valley. 
The  battle  having  gone  against  Israel,  Eli,  the  aged  priest, 
was  told,  whilst  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  first  of 
the  discomfiture  of  his  countrjuien — prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines — sad  intelligence  to  a  patriot !  Further, 
that  his  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  were  slain — a  heavy 
stroke  to  a  parent ! !     These  misfortunes,  however,  he  could 
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have  borne,  but  the  last  and  heaviest  blow  of  all  is  dealt,  in 
the  tidings  that  the  Ark  of  God  is  taken,  and  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  uncircumcised.  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence, 
heart  and  hope  are  crushed,  the  aged  patriarch  can  survive  no 
longer ;  he  falls  back  upon  his  seat,  and  is  lifted  up  a  lifeless 
corpse!!!*  Probably  in  this  very  dell,  the  annual  dances 
were  held,  at  which  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  were  led  forth  by 
the  hands  of  loving  partners  to  thread  the  joyous  maze.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  the  Benjaniitcs,  concealing  themselves 
in  the  vineyards,  rushed  out  like  the  Komans  on  the  Sabines, 
each  seizing  and  carrying  off  his  future  spouse. t  Oftentimes 
in  later  years,  did  Samuel  the  prophet  come  up  from  Gilgal 
and  over  from  Bethel,  while  the  oracle  of  God  cojitinued  in 
this  place.  Shiloh  was  the  scene,  in  iSome  instances,  of  more 
striking  events  and  solemnities  than  even  her  neighbour  city. 
But,  after  the  capture  of  the  ark,  Sliiloh  became  nothing 
more  than  a  name,  and  at  last,  by  the  idolatry  of  the  people, 
passed  like  Bethel  into  a  mere  tradition.  Ichabod  was  in- 
scribed on  its  ruins,  the  glory  had  departed,  and  the  curse 
pronounced  upon  it  was  literally  fulfilled.  J 

Quitting  Shiloh,  and  issuing  from  the  defile,  on  nearing 
the  murmuring  stream,  we  get  entangled  in  the  brake  and 
lose  our  way ;  but  are  fortunate  enougii  to  descry  a  plough- 
man, who  gives  us  the  necessary  information  by  which  to 
regain  the  Great  North  Koad,  which  we  soon  reach.  At  this 
point  we  met  two  travellers,  the  first  we  have  seen  to-day. 
Anon  we  stumble  upon  a  youth,  sitting  on  a  stone,  with  a 
bag  of  figs ;  I  obtain  a  hatful  of  the  delicacy  for  a  piastre. 
Never  did  I  eat  anything  with  a  keener  relish.  It  wiis  now 
past  meridian  ;  we  left  Bethel  in  the  morning,  having  only  a 
piece  of  dry  bread,  so  that  the  figs  came  in  by  way  of  breakfast 
very  seasonably.  Farther  on,  tliere  are  some  maidens  at  a 
fountain,  filling  their  pitchers,  which,  in  w(dking,  they  grace- 
fully balance  on  their  heads  ;  it  occurs  to  me  that  llachel 
and  Rebekah  may  possibly  have  drawn  water  from  the  same 
w^l. 

Keeping  Lubban,  the  ancient  Lebonah,  on  our  left,  we  skirt 
the  hill  Sawiet,  and  soon  begin  to  ascend  the  mountains  of 
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Ephraim,  which  are  bare,  ragged,  and  forbidding,  especially 
when  the  traveller  is  cold,  hungry,  and  wet.  Before  reaching 
the  Kummit,  we  are  caught  in  the  heaviest  rain  that,  I  Tenly 
believe,  ever  fell  from  heaven,  at  least  since  the  time  Xoah  was 
shut  up  in  the  ark.  Our  horses  plunge  and  rear,  finally 
Ktand  ^till,  and  though  urged,  wheel  round  refusing  to  face 
it.  ^fountain  streams,  which  a  few  minutes  ago  were  dry 
channels,  become  rivers,  and  "  dry  lands  pools  of  water.**  I 
now  understood,  better  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  the  psalm- 
ist's Wautiful  imagery  in  speaking  of  a  thunder-storm  in  the 
hill  ctmntvy  of  Judea.  There  is  no  shelter;  no  friendly 
terebinth  rears  its  shade,  nor  overhanging  ledge  of  rock, 
beetling  cliff,  or  hollow  cave  in  which  we  could  seek  refnge,  is 
to  be  seen ;  indeed,  had  there  been  any  such,  the  murkiness 
of  the  atmosphere  would  have  prevented  us  discerning  them. 

Down  conies  the  rain  in  torrents,  as  if  the  "  fountains  of  the 
great  (hep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened"  Lightning  gleams  in  large  blue  sheets,  mingled 
with  forked  flashes,  which  almost  blind  both  horse  and 
rider,  and  at  times  I  suppose — but  it  may  be  fancy — that 
the  flashes  are  accompanied  with  a  crackling  sound,  such 
OB  I  once  heard,  when  witnessing  a  glorious  aurora  horealis  a 
few  ycfars  ago,  at  Drobak,  near  Christiana.  What  crashes  of 
thunder  roll  and  reverberate  in  multiplied  peals,  dying  away 
in  hoarse  murmuring  echoes  far  down  in  the  valley.  The 
sky  is  completely  obscilred,  and  we  are  enveloped  in  leaden- 
colonrod  clouds,  that  seem  coming  down  close  on  our  heads. 
The  Hcene  is  truly  awful,  but  at  the  same  time  sublime.  How 
forcibhi,  and  yet  appropriate,  are  the  words  of  the  psalmist, 
when  speaking  of  thunder,  "  God's  voice  rends  the  cedars, 
and  nuikes  the  hinds  to  calve."  * 

However  imposing  a  thunder-storm  may  be  when  contem- 
plated from  a  parlour  window,  it  is  a  very  different  affair  when 
one  is  exposed  to  its  accompaniment,  heavy  rain.  Sitting,  as 
I  am,  shelterless  cm  a  bleak  mountain,  without  umbrella  or 
overcoat,  with  t)nly  thin  shepherd's-plaid  pants  and  canvas 
shoes,  from  which  at  this  moment  the  water  is  literally  gush- 
ing in  spouts — my  saddle  was  wet  on  leaving  Bethel,  and  again, 
at  Shiloh,  soaked.     But  what  is  the  use  of  fretting ;  there  is 
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no  help  for  misfortunes.  I  can  only  ride  on,  hoping  that  the 
weather  may  clear  up,  anticipating  meantime  the  comforts  of 
fire  and  food  on  reaching  Nablous. 

Onward  we  jog  through  the  rain,  along  the  base  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  continuing  our  march  two  hours  longer ;  but  I  am 
too  wet,  cold,  and  dispirited  to  take  exact  note  of  time.  The 
pathway  is  execrable — full  of  large  loose  stones,  over  which  our 
horses  are  frequently  stumbling,  chiefly  from  our  inability  to 
hold  up  their  heads.  Were  I  to  compare  small  things  with 
great,  the  rain,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  road  remind  me  of 
once  journeying  from  Gatehouse  to  New  Galloway,  to  fulfil  a 
preaching  engagement  in  the  parish  church  of  the  up-lying 
district  of  Bsdmaclellan ;  there,  however,  although  the  country 
was  bleak,  the  roads  bad,  and  the  rain  incessant,  I  had  the 
comfort  of  a  gig,  and  knew  that  the  manse  and  its  comforts 
were  awaiting  me.  But  of  Nablous,  its  hospitality,  or  where 
to  hide  our  heads  as  yet,  we  know  nothing. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

NABLOUS,  SHECHEM,  OR  SYCHAE. 

Late  in  tlio  afternoon  we  reach,  on  our  right,  the  southern 
extremity  of  a  plain,  the  route  becoming  more  difficult.  Sub- 
secjuently  we  pass  Jacob's  Well,  and  enter  the  valley  on  our 
left,  between  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  and  riding  under 
an  avenue  of  olive-tites,  we  ultimately  reach  the  gate  of 
Nabh)us,  the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Sychar 
of  the  evangelists. 

Admittance  this  way  is  denied  us,  and  we  are  perempto- 
rily commanded  to  go  round  outside  the  w\alls,  and  enter  by 
another  gateway,  in  order  that  our  luggage  may  be  examined ; 
or  if  that  be  exempt,  a  bakhshish  may  be  exacted.  On  my  in- 
forming the  guard  that  we  are  English  travellers,  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  either  impost  or  delay,  he  seeing  that 
.nothing  is  to  be  gained,  permits  us  to  enter.  On  we  plash 
through  the  dirty  streets  to  the  humble  dwelling  of  a  poor 
woman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who,  on  the  promise  of  a  bakhshish, 
receives  us  into  her  house.  Dismounting,  a  feat  which  I  accom- 
plished with  difficulty,  we  traverse  a  narrow^  dark  passage,  climb 
a  broken  stone  stair,  and  cross  the  threshold  of  her  dwelling, 
which  contains  only  a  smgle  apartment.  I  look  with  unutter- 
able astonishment  on  observing  that  the  lire  for  the  entire 
household  is  on  a  hollow  piece  of  sheet-iron,  similar  in  size 
and  appearance  to  an  old  tin  waiter ;  the  heat  from  this 
primitive  apparatus  being  all  the  place  can  furnish  towards 
cooking  food  and  drying  our  socked  garments.  Sending  out 
for,  and  procuring  provisions — no  easy  matter,  considering  my 
stock  of  Arabic  words ;  I  had  acquired,  however,  the  numerals, 
and  was  able  to  reckon  up  to  ten,  which,  on  this  and  many 
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other  ocCiTsions,  was  of  immense  service.  Thus  we  obtained 
a  goodly  supply  of  bread,  eggs,  coffee,  sugar,  and  milk.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  is  soon  advised  of  our  arrival,  and  the 
apartment  filled. 

I  would  have  gone  out  of  doors,  but  for  various  reasons 
could  not,  it  being  now  dark,  the  night  wet,  and  my 
clothes  suspended  to  dry  from  the  rafters ;  in  short,  I  am 
almost  as  much  in  the  Adamite  costume  as  the  company 
around  me.  A  cup  of  coffee  soon  cheers  and  warms  us. 
The  fuel  used  is  charcoal ;  a  few  small  pieces,  from  the  tliick- 
ncss  of  a  pipe  stem  to  that  of  your  thumb,  weighing  about 
four  ounces,  were  brought  in — a  piastre  was  said  to  be  the 
price.  A  portion  of  this  was  laid  upon  the  brazier ;  our  hostess 
lustily  applied  her  mouth  and  blew  until  the  water  boiled,  in 
the  same  primitive  mode  in  which  fires  were  lit  in  the  times 
of  Homer.  But  this  is  common  throughout  all  the  East ;  or 
if  anything  artificial  be  used,  a  small  fan  of  dried  grass,  or  a 
bird's  wing,  equally  serves  the  purpose.  I  already  perceive 
that  in  travelling  without  a  tent  I  may  have  more  hardships 
to  put  up  with ;  but  I  shall  certainly  see  much  more  of  the 
country,  and  become  better  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people,  which  will  be  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  discomfort. 

The  evening  having  now  completely  set  in,  a  lamp  is  lit — a 
very  primitive  concern,  fed  with  olive  oil,  and  hung  on  a  nail 
on  the  Willi,  such  as  I  have  seen  forty  years  ago  in  the  Western 
Highlands,  the  form  of  the  lamp  or  "  cruze"  being  the  same. 
The  Scottish  use  the  pith  of  the  rush  for  a  wick,  and  train  oil ; 
here  cotton,  and  olive.  After  having  written  up  my  notes,  (no 
small  matter  of  wonderment  to  the  gaping  onlookers,)  we 
show  immistakable  signs  of  wishing  to  lie  down — I  dare  not 
sav  retire.  Numbers  take  the  liint  and  leave,  when  I  observe 
that  we  are  still  to  have  company.  Our  kind  hostess  has 
her  own  two  boys,  besides  a  tailor  and  shoemaker,  lodgers — 
an  interesting  group.  All  pig  down  on  the  fioor,  dressed  as 
we  are.  It  is  true  we  have  a  quilted  mat  under  us,  which, 
had  it  been  left  alone,  would  have  moved  off,  it  was  so  full  of 
life  ;  nevertheless,  though  thus  situated,  with  the  blessing  and 
presence  of  God,  I,  and  I  believe  all,  slept  soundly. 

Nahlous,  Wediiesdai/y  20tJt, — I  rise  this  morning  from  my 
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I  hiring  a  half-grown  lad,  a  Sytio-ChristuiD,  to  accompanf  me, 

\re   proceed   along  the  sUeut    streets,   plunging  through  the 

'n  the  direction  of  Jacob's  well,  an  object  of  deep  interest 

[  dtoated  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the  entrance  of  the 

T&Uey,  through    which  we  passed    the    preceding  eyening, 

'  Traversing  the  main  street  of  the  city,  which  has  a  deep  gulley 

two  feet  wide  ruDning  along  its  centre,  with  an  apology  for  a 

I  paved  way  on  each  aide  for  pedestrians — the  former  is  fetlock 

'  deep  with  liquid  refuse ;  the  latter,  covered  with  muck  and 

dang  heaps — we  emerge  from  the  gateway  and  ride  through  an 

olive  grove,  picking  our  way  through  loose  atoues,  holGS,  pools, 

I  and  gnarled  trcc-roota  ;  the  snake-like  angles  of  the  hitter  frc- 

J  quimtly  cropping  out,  render  riding  or  walking  at  all  times 

I  hazardous.     The  plain  is  hereabout  seven  huudredyai'da  wide,  ■ 

well  cultivatfid,  and  bearing  green  crops  of  excellent  promise, 

But  hist  1  here  is  sacred  ground  ;  I  am  at  the  woU  of  Jacob. 

Dismounting,  tethering  my  horse,  creeping  through  a  hole  in 

the  6ut«r  wall,  that  eurmunnts  the  pit-like  opening,  I  stand 

■  Uld  solemnly  gaze  upon  a  spot  which,  for  more  than  twenty 
I  yeitrs,  I  have  longed  to  visit  and  behold. 

I  The  place  ia  a  scene  of  ruins:  {ragiuenta  of  buildings  and 
broken  down  walla,  with  thistles  and  weeds  overgrown,  all 
BTound  profoundly  silent,  save  the  sound  of  joyous  natnro; 
fleecy  white  clouds  are  drifting  overhead,  casting  their  sombre 
shadows  over  the  valley  and  the  plain  below,  and  cours- 
ing like  spirits  across  the  slopes  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal ; 
the  birds  are  in  full  song,  the  grasshopper  chirps,  and  wild 
flowers  bloom  on  every  side.  With  this  gush  and  outpouring 
of  life  luy  heart  is  in  full  harmony.  Sitting  down  on  the  dwarf 
wall  forming  the  margin  of  the  well,  and  turning  to  the  fourth 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  I  read  the  interesting  colloquy 
between  our  Saviour  and  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  for  here  the 
event  is  Biip{)osed  to  hare  taken  place.     Again  and  again  I 

■  read  the  verses,  meditating  and  eKnniining  with  earnest  gaze 
k  eveiy  line  and  object  around  me.  Amid  all  the  changes  which 
I'lifttiona,  kingdoms,  and  peoples  have  undergone,  since  the 
Ipromolgation  of  the  simple  yet  sublime  doctrines  first  enunci- 
Pttttd  on  this  spot,  the  great  features  of  the  scene  remain  this 
I  day  as  when  His  eyes  fell  upon  them;  and  thus  whilst  cnden- 
trpuripg  to  realise  Wis  presence,  I  seek  His  blessing  upon  His 
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word  Having  finished  reading,  I  again  make  an  effort  to  fix 
the  entire  landscape  on  my  memory;  then  rising  and  retiring 
from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  kneeling  behind  a  fragment 
of  masonry,  I  pour  out  my  adoration  and  thanksgiving  to 
Jesus-Jehovah,  Lord  of  all.  Oh,  how  sweet  to  my  soul  and 
refi-eshing  to  my  faith  thus  to  bend  my  knees  where  the 
Redeemer  once  sat !  My  communings  and  sensations  are  at 
this  moment  such  as  may  not  be  subjected  to  analysis  or  de- 
scription, being  too  spiritual  for  the  one  and  too  solemn  for 
the  other.  While  postrate  at  my  devotions,  an  Arab  comes 
stealthily  along  and  stands  beside  me.  As  soon  as  I  rise  he 
assails  me  for  bakhshish,  and  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
get  rid  of  him ;  indeed,  he  only  departs  on  being  threatened 
with  personal  chastisement.  Had  he  been  lame,  blind,  or 
needy,  this  was  the  place,  and  I  was  perfectly  m  the  mood, 
not  only  to  be  in  charity  with  man,  but  to  exercise  the  prac- 
tical grace  of  benevolence.  The  intruder  was  none  of  these, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  a  substantial  farmer  or  pro- 
prietor. 

The  well  is  situated,  as  already  said,  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive niins — the  ronniants  of  churches,  temples,  and  monasteries 
erected  in  its  honour ;  it  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  an  inner  one  of  about  two  feet  in  height. 
Leaf)ing  down  from  the  latter,  I  stand  on  the  })latforui  or  roof, 
which  now  covers  the  orifice  about  four  feet  from  the  surface  ; 
I  endeavour  to  peep  down  through  a  narrow  delta-like  crevice 
between  huge  stones,  but  can  see  nothing.  Dro})piug  a  stone, 
I  hear  it  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  judging  fr<mi  the  sound, 
there  a[)peared  to  be  no  water.  I  have  no  means  of  avScer- 
taining  the  depth,  which,  according  to  Murray's  Guide,  is 
seveuty-five  feet ;  the  present  diameter  I  should  suppose  from 
six  to  eight.  The  sides  have  been  lined,  but  are  now  much 
decayed,  affording  an  easy  means  of  scrambling  up  and  down. 

It  stands  about  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  base  of 
Gerizim,  among  some  corn  fields,  near  which  there  is  neither 
house  nor  habitation.  Picking  up  a  few  pebbles  and  wild 
flowers  as  souvenirs  of  my  visit ;  I  wished  on  this  occasion  to 
have  had  a  companion  with  whom  I  could  interchange  im- 
pressions as  to  the  hallowedness  of  the  spot ;  but  being  alone, 
I  gave  way  to  my  em'a2>tured  feelings  and  sung  aloud  our 
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beautiful  Scottish  version  of  the  23d  Psalm.  My  mind 
naturally  reverting  to  the  past,  I  believe  I  am  occupying  the 
identical  spot  where,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  wearied  and 
footsore,  the  Saviour  sat  down  to  rest  and  refresh  Himsel£ 
The  sacred  narrative  informs  us  that  His  disciples  had  gone 
to  the  city  to  buy  bread,  leaving  the  blaster  meditating  alone. 
What  sublime  reflections  must  His  have  been ! 

Calling  to  mind  the  scene  so  graphically  described,  I  could 
almost  imagine  I  perceive  the  wothan  coming  down  the  valley 
towards  the  well,  with  an  empty  pitcher  on  her  head,  which 
she  fills  by  drawing  the  bucket  from  the  j)it  and  emptying 
it  into  her  pitcher,  apparently  without  observing  the  stranfjer. 
She  is  about  to  depart,  when  accosted  with  the  request,  ^*  Give 
me  to  drink."  Amazed  that  a  Jew,  between  whom  and  her 
countrymen  neither  friendship  nor  intercourse  existed,  should 
condescend  to  recognise  her  at  all,  much  less  ask  for  a  draught 
of  water — she  answered,  "How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew, 
askest  drink  of  me,  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?"  *  Our  Lord  at 
once  opens  up  His  mission,  and  declares  His  readiness  to 
bestow  the  refreshing  and  cleansing  virtues  of  His  blood  and 
Holy  Spirit  on  all  without  exception,  saying,  "  If  thou  knewest 
the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to 
drink,  thou  wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have 
given  thee  living  water." 

How  must  her  heart  have  throbbed  \\dth  emotion,  and  her 
sold  thrilled,  as  the  Son  of  man  unfolded  in  the  minutest 
detail,  the  outlines  of  her  checkered  Life,  and  the  secret  pas- 
sions of  her  inmost  soul !  With  a  woman's  ready  tact  and 
facile  judgment,  she  concludes  her  informant  must  be  a 
prophet ;  then  again,  urged  by  a  woman's  curiosity,  she  pro- 
pounds the  uKmientous  ijuestion,  whether  the  Jews  or  Samari- 
tans were  right  in  their  peculiar  and  localised  woi-ship  of  God 
the  Father.  Having  listened  to  Ilis  reply,  she  hastens  to  the 
the  city  and  informs  her  townsmen  of  the  encounter  at  the 
well  of  Jacob,  where  she  had  met  \vith  a  man  who  t<»ld  lier  all 
things  that  ever  she  did ;  adding  at  the  same  time  the  inter- 
rogation, "  Is  not  this  the  Christ  ?" 

The  origin  of  the  feud  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  to 
which  the  woman's  first  question  referred,  may  be  traced  to 

♦  John  iv.  9, 10. 
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events  pre'rionsly  recorded,  and  also  to  tlie  following :  Whilst 
Nehemiah  was  eDgsged  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jcrogaletu, 
the  Samaritans  used  eveiy  effort  to  thwart  hiiu  and  UT«st 
the  enterprise,  but  failed,*  They  Laving  iibtained  leave  of 
the  Persian  monarch  to  build  a  temple  for  tliemselves,  erected 
it  on  Mount  Gerizim,  etrenunusly  contending  that  this  was  the 
BOcred  locAlity  designated  by  Mosea,  conseurated  by  Abraham, 
and  tbnt  on  its  suiomit  were  the  twelve  atrmea  wbich  the 
priest  removed  at  the  command  of  Joshua  from  tbe  divided 
and  dried  channel  of  the  Jordan.  S&iiballat,  the  leader  of 
tbo  Samaritans  on  tliis  occasion,  consecrated  his  son-iil-lav 
'*  Mannasea "  high  priest ;  their  reli^on  becoming  thus 
eetabUah^,  the  mutual  hatred  between  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Israelites  was  iutendfied.  Afterwards  Samaria  became, 
as  Rome  was  in  her  early  history,  a  resort  of  nil  the  outlaws 
of  Jude» ;  criminals  who  bad  escaped  from  jiist!c«,  tbe  ex- 
commutiicat«d,  exiled,  and  discontented- — were  all  received 
and  welcomed  to  the  district,  to  swell  the  numbers  and 
augment  tbo  common  security;  thus  further  exaaperating 
and  widening  tbe  breach  between  the  two  nations.  Anotlur 
cause  may  bo  assigned :  The  Samaritans  only  acknowled^d' 
and  received  na  inspired,  tbe  first  five  boolu  of  Mosea,  re- 
jecting not  only  tbe  propbotio  writings,  but  the  entire  bulk 
of  .lowiali  traditions;  bence  both  in  politics  Hud  religion  a 
bitter  festering  jealousy  was  still  further  generatcd,f  giving 
birth  in  turn  to  strife  and  bate,  the  Jews  regarding  tha 
Samaritans  as  Britain  till  of  late  years  did  the  Frcn^,  as 
iinphieable  and  natural  enemies. 

Our  Lord,  who  came  to  break  down  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  heal  tbe  breaches  of  nations 
and  peoples,  not  outy  preached  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
despised  Samaritans,  but  commended  their  character  for  gniti' 
tude,  brotherly  love,  and  hospitaUty,  in  two  beautiliil  parables ; 
one  of  them,  tbnt  of  tbe  good  Samaritan,  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  of  nil  He  nttered.J  His  apostles,  after  the  reaurreo- 
Uon,  followed  the  example  and  obeyed  the  command  of  their 
Master,  conveying  the  story  of  tbe  cross  down  to  the  despised 
sons  and  daughters  of  Abraham  in  Sajuaria.§ 

•  NeU.  vi.  1-14.  t  Join  viii.  iS. 
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A  controversy  haa  long  been  going  on  between  travollera 
&nd  authors,  whether  the  place  whera  I  aui  now  sitting  be 
really  the  well  of  Jacob,  at  which  our  Lord  had  the  interview 
,  above  narrated;  one  party  contending,  ua  if  iusplration  de- 
\  pended  on  the  issae,  thai  its  distance  from  the  town  is  too 
great,  or  else  the  ci^  has  moved  ita  position  farther  up  the 
I    valley  to  the  west.     The  Bomun  nume  NeHpolis — New  City — 
I  corrupted  into  Nabloua,  the  existing  city  of  Shcchem,  seems 
to  favour  this  view;  to  which  is  added  by  way  of  argument, 
that  there  are  other  fountains  nearer  and  much  more  amply 
supplied  than  this  one,  which  is  a  mile,  if  not  more,  from 
the  city.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  and  maintuned  with 
equal  zeal,  that  this  is  the  identical  well,  revered,  honoured, 
and  known  as  such  by  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  the  patri- 
ardts,  and  by  Christians  since  the  days  of  our  Lord ;  more- 
over, tliat  the  Samaritans  have  ever  regarded  Jacob  as  their 
father  with  an  earucstneaa  equal  to  that  of  the  Israelites,  nor 
,    IB  the  patriarch  less  honoured  by  the  Moslem  j  consequently  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  a  locality  so  sacred  to  so  many  creeds 
conid  be  mistaken  ;  and  again    that  distance  is  not  of  great 
moment  in  the  East,  where  time  ia  of  little  value,  especially 
when  religion  and  veneration  come  into  jilay. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  traditions  last  cited, 
being  unbroken  and  universal,  are  well  sustained ;  con- 
sequently that  ttiis  is  really  and  truly  the  well  oE>  the 
patriarch,  and  the  scene  of  the  evetit  narrated  by  the 
evangelist.  At  all  events,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  allowiiig 
nty  devotional  impulses  fiill  liberty  to  luxuriate  in  the  belief 
that  I  am  on  holy  ground.  From  this  sequestered  glen  be- 
tween these  mounts  of  blessing  and  cursing,  a  truth  more  sub- 
Uue  than  cither  Plato,  Socrates,  or  the  Stagyrito  ever  knew, 
W&S  enunciated,  which  may  be  comprised  in  the  simple  but 
comprehensive  dogma  ; — "God  ia  a  Spirit,"  and  the  corollary 
— would  that  it  were  better  appreciated  or  understood  by 
Christaidom ! — is,  "  They  who  worship  Him,  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."* 

Having  concluded  my  meditations  and  devotions,  I  remount, 
and  ride  slowly  up  the  glen.  In  the  midst  of  the  fields,  about 
four  hundred  yards  to  the  right,  stands  the  tomb  of  Joseph — a 
•  /ohn  iv.  21. 
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Joseph's  tomb. 


white  square  stractore,  not  unlike  that  of  Rachel  at  Bethlehem. 
Here,  I  am  informed,  both  Jews  and  Moslems,  with  equal  devo- 
ft  tion,  repeat  their  prajrws.  I  observe  in  passing,  a  cluster  of 
houses  on  my  right  hand,  and  a  few  yards  farther  on  a 
beautiful  fountain,  where  flocks  are  being  watered.  The 
declivities  of  the  hills  in  this  end  of  the  valley,  though  ver- 
dant, are  bare  of  wood,  and  seemingly  only  fit  for  pasturing 
goats,  of  which  I  observe  several  herds,  the  tinkling  bell  of 
the  leader  of  the  flock  and  the  ciy  of  the  shepherd  ringing  at 
times  in  the  air.  Traversing  once  more  the  grove  of  olives,  I 
re-enter  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NABLOUS. 

The  population  of  Nablous  numbers  'from  seven  to  eight 
thousand,  of  whom  only  about  five  hundred  are  Christians, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  Latin  Church.  For  some  years  by- 
past  there  has  been  here  a  diocesan  mission  for  the  conversion 
and  education  of  the  Jews;  but,  like  that  at  Jerusalem,  it  has 
had  great  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  enemy,  I  may  say 
of  God  and  His  gospel,  is  ever  active,  assuming,  as  of  old, 
different  guises  and  using  different  instrumentalities  to  stay 
the  progress  and  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Church.  In  the 
East  this  evil  principle  takes  the- form  of  traducing  and  falsi- 
fying the  intentions  of  the  missionaries,  chiefly  by  insinuating 
that  every  Jewish  convert  is  bought  at  a  stipulated  price,  rising 
or  falling  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  individuai  I  heard 
of  fabulous  sums  having  been  paid  as  a  premium  for  a  single 
convert,  in  order,  it  was  said,  that  the  conversion  might  grace 
a  report  or  tell  in  a  May  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall. 

This  is  the  old  story ;  the  same  is  ascribed  to  the  Protes- 
tant missions  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  who  give  the  process  the  designation  of  soupertsm — ^I 
suppose,  because  food  is  sometimes  distributed  amongst  the 
poor.  A  Jew  who  resolves  to  become  a  Christian  has  his 
movements  not  only  watched,  but  he  is  threatened  and  often 
persecuted  by  friends,  relatives,  and  rabbis.  Many  of  the 
Jews  being  indigent,  as  I  mentioned  in  speaking  of  Jerusalem, 
are  in  receipt  of  relief,  which  comes  in  a  great  measure  to 
them  through  the  S3magogue ;  on  the  first  breath  of  suspicion 
of  attending  the  mission  meetings,  or  of  sending  a  child  to  the 
school,  pecuniary  aid  ceases,  and  in  the  event  of  persistency 
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is  finally  withdrawn.  Sometimes  more  energetic  measures 
are  adopted,  the  culprit  being  whisked  off  no  one  can  tell 
where.  There  are  fewer  difficulties  in  becoming  a  convert 
on  the  part  of  those  Jews  who  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
respective  consuls,  than  those  swayed  by  the  rabbis;  hence 
the  majority  of  converts  here,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  have 
been  under  the  protection  of  the  Prussian  or  English  govern- 
ments. Spanish,  Austrian,  or  Portuguese  Jews,  scarcely  ever 
become  converts. 

Here,  as  weU  as  at  Jerusalem,  there  are  day  schools,  attended* 
by  between  thirty  and  forty  children,  chiefly  Jewish,  tiie 
branches  usually  taught  being  writing  and  arithmetic,  the 
reading,  English,  Italian,  and  Hebrew.  The  girls  are  taught 
sewing,  whilst  both  sexes  are  employed  in  different  kinds  of 
indoor  work.  There  is  also  connected  with  the  establishment  m 
dispensary,  at  which  medicines  may  be  obtained  gratuitously 
every  morning ;  a  medical  gentleman  also  visits  the  patients  at 
their  homes  when  required  to  do  so.  Prayer-books,  Bibles, 
and  Testaments  are  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  whilst  tnicts  in 
Arabic  and  Turkish  are  freely  distributed.  Who,  in  regard- 
ing this  and  kindred  missions,  would  not  exclaim,  **Thy 
kingdom  come  ! "  May  the  blessed  gospel  of  God  our  Saviour 
soon  become  known  to  God's  ancient  people,  and  may  the 
ingathering  of  our  elder  brother  herald  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles ! 

A  few  families  of  Samaritans  still  linger  about  the  cities  of 
their  fathers  and  the  scenes  of  their  solemnities  aroimd  Mount 
Gerizim.  On  the  latter  there  are  still  ruins  of  their  once 
famous  temple ;  and  also  a  skeleton  form  of  their  no  less 
famous  worship.  Three  times  a  year  the  people  proceed  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  reading  the  law 
whilst  ascending ;  there  they  perform  first  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over,  sacrificuig  lambs — a  ceremony  that  I  Icani  w^as  cele- 
brated on  the  day  preceding  my  arrival;  I  felt  sorry  I  did 
not  reach  the  town  in  time  to  be  present.  Next  they  have  the 
feast  of  Pentecost ;  and  finally  that  of  Tabernacles,  which  is 
performed  in  booths  formed  of  branches.  They  still  retain 
the  old  seventh  day  of  worship,  and  have  two  synagogues  in  the 
town,  where  they  meet  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morning. 
Like  some  worshippers  I  have  seen,  they  seem  to  repeat  their 
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prayers  mechanically  in  a  hurried  irreverent  manner,  bawling 
at  the  top  of  their  voice,  evincing  none  of  the  decorum  observed 
by  either  Jew  or  Moslem  in  their  devotional  exercises,  being 
even  less  decorous  than  those  of  the  Jews  in  Duke  Street, 
London.  The  Samaritans,  being  mostly  poor,  are  held  in 
small  esteem  by  the  proud  Osmanli,  and  are  seemingly  as 
cordially  hated  now  by  the  Jews  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord.  In  one  of  their  synagogues  there  is  a 
splendid  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  original  Samaritan 
character,  together  with  a  few  Arabic  MSS.,  which  they  say 
are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Eliezer.  These,  with  a  few  com- 
mentaries, are  under  the  care  of  the  high  priest.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  for  their  degraded  condition,  as  well  as  for  their 
poverty  and  ignorance.  Like  their  brother  the  Jew,  they  are 
treated  like  strangers  in  their  ovra  land,  which  they  have 
possessed  since  the  days  of  Jeroboam ;  Shechem  being  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Samaria.  Four  centuries  and  a  half 
before  Christ,  the  Samaritans  were  a  great  and  a  distinct 
people;*  and  in  later  ages  they  took  with  the  Jews  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  wars  with  imperial  Rome.  Though  now 
small  in  numbers,  being  a  mere  handful  of  thirty  families, 
scarcely  rich  enough  to  purchase  victims  for  the  yearly  sacri- 
fice, at  one  time  they  filled  the  world  with  the  splendomr 
of  their  reno^vn,  their  fame  and  religion  having  spread  from 
Memphis  to  Rome;  but  to  all  human  appearance  they  will 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  have  left  little  more  than  a 
name  to  mark  their  existence. 

Mount  Gerizim,  the  scene  of  the  Samaritan  religious  festivi- 
ties, is  reached  by  a  gently-inclined  winding  pathway  about  a 
mile  from  the  town ;  the  view  from  the  crest  of  the  height  is 
not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  embraces  many  remarkable 
objects.  The  Mediterranean  is  seen  on  the  west,  Hermon  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  east  the  mountains  of  Moab,  rising  like 
a  wall  of  rock.  A  short  distance  eastward  there  is  a  rocky 
knoll,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond  that  a  level  si)ace  or 
plateau,  where  some  large  stones  are  scattered  about,  resembling 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building.  Amongst  tliese  fragments 
is  a  small  cleared  area  with  a  trough-like  cavity,  i)artially 
filled  with  ashes  and  bones.     This  is  the  sanctum  of  the 
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Mount  Here  the  SamaritanB  for  four  thousand  yeaJI 
BQcriliced  the  possover,  in  terms  of  the  law.  The  lamba  or 
cocka — for  both  are  used  in  sacrifice — are  tiUed  and  roasted  in 
this  trough,  and  all  the  people  of  both  sexes  and  ages  pRrtaJte  ^^ 
of  the  sacritice,  "  having  their  loins  girt  and  staves  in  their ' 
bands.""  A  short  distance  farther  off  there  are  some  nun^ 
composed  chiefly  of  large  bevelled  stones,  a  few  in  siltt,  otbeni 
prostrate;  under  the  latter  it  is  believed  lie  liidden  tite  tweln 
Btonca  token  from  the  Jordan,  already  referred  to. 

There  ore  travellers  and  writers  of  note  who  contend  that  tldrf 
is  the  true  Mount  Moriab,  the  spot  where  Abraham  socrifioed 
the  ram  that  was  caught,  instead  of  Isaac;  where  Jacob  slept' 
and  had  Ma  vision  of  the  ladder  ;  and  where  the  ark  was  set> 
up.  Amongst  those  who  hold  this  opinion  is  Dean  Stanley, 
who,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Palestine,  not  only  broacheCr 
but  argues  in  favour  of  this  view.  I  have  not  been  long 
enough  here,  nor  have  I  an  opportunity  now,  to  examine 
calmly  the  grounds  of  this  somewhat  startling  assertion,  but  to 
me  with  my  present  information  it  seems  altogether  preposter- 
ous. I  arrive  at  this  concluaion  partly  because  of  the  distance 
Abraham,  the  lad,  and  the  attendants  would  have  to  travd 
within  a  specified  time,  before  arriving  here;  and  partly  b^ 
cause  it  is  unlikely  that  tradition  could  have  erred  so  far  as  to 
confound  Mount  Moriah  on  the  Kedrou,  with  Mount  Qeriaitt 
in  the  valley  of  Shechem.  Standing  on  the  ground,  I  put 
the  question  :  Cuii  this  really  be  the  spot  whereon  ^ 
acted  the  miraculous  interposition  that  stayed  the  patriuch'a 
hand  and  rescued  the  progenitor  of  one  in  whom  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  1  Am  I  really  on  tha 
Bpot  over  which  the  angel  hovered,  and  where  Araunah  had 
bis  thrashing-floor  Y  Thjs  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  admit. 
The  geographical  argumenla  are  as  unfavourable  as  the  argu- 
ment of  distance,  in  addition  to  which  is  opposed  the  almost 
nniform  tradition  upheld  by  the  "voice  of  Israel."  Better,  I 
exclaim,  let  the  Samaritans  continue  "  U}  worsliip  theylcnow  not 
what ;"  pve  to  Mount  Gerizim  and  Ebal  all  the  glory  of  an- 
tiquity, tie  memory  and  associations  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment history.  Whatever  may  be  gained  by  the  new  hypothe- 
sis, truth  is  neither  to  be  reached  nor  secured  by  any  reaaou- 
•  Eiod.  »ii  HI. 
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ing  or  theory,  however  plausible.  Therefore,  till  more  light 
b«  thrown  upon  the  subject,  let  the  sconea  hallowed  and  the 
iocftUtiea  consecrated  by  Scripture  history,  and  tradition,  »■ 
luaio  '/uo  aiUf. 

The  puBition  of  Nabloua  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  Conceive 
a  magnificent  vuUej.  a  few  hundred  yards  in  tvidth,  enclosed 
un  Loth  aides  by  mouutalna  rising  at  a  sharp  incLitiatiou 
to  a  height  of  2500  feat.  Frcah  springs  and  fuunbuns 
gushing,  leaping,  and  sparkling  in  every  direction.  Whnt- 
wcr  eUe  may  be  the  charaeter  of  Palestine,  this  at  least  is 
not  A  barren  wilderness :  here  the  gross  is  not  stunted;  the 
award,  green  as  an  emerald,  is  as  soft  aa  velvet.  A  clear  blue 
sky,  and  what  is  strango  in  Syria,  a  haze  arising  from  the 
abundance  of  moisture,  throwing  a  purple  tinge  over  the  dia- 
tant  hilU,  giving  an  air  of  enchantment  to  the  landscape. 
Onharda  and  gardens  near  the  town  fill  the  width  of  the 
valley,  and  the  olive  with  its  silver-gray  leaf  creeps  up  the 
dccllvitiea,  com  fields  of  delicate  green  and  others  of  russet 
hue  fill  the  eye,  rich  perfumes  float  an  the  breeze,  while  a 
flood  of  melody  is  poured  from  every  tree.  Every  sense  b 
gratified  and  delighted.  Arcadia  and  the  Tale  of  Tempe  may 
be  fertile  and  lovely,  but  Shechem  is  a  paradise. 

The  dty  as  seen  tJirough  the  foliage  of  the  trees  appears  a 
fair  vi^on  of  white-domed  houses  and  tall  gilded  minarets,  in- 
terspersed with  the  verdure  of  the  mulberry,  tlie  fig,  and  the 
apricot,  a  aea  of  green  below,  an  azure  heaven  above.  But  an 
in  the  case  of  Cairo  and  Jerusalem,  enter  within  the  walls,  the 
charm  dissolves,  and  the  fairy  spell  is  broken.  The  streets 
are  merely  narrow  laucs,  gloomy,  dark,  and  tuuneJ-like,  tuinted, 
with  the  odour  of  stagnant  water  and  redolent  with  filth.  The 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  tolerably  lofty,  many  having  piaszaa 
in  front,  supported  on  arches;  whether  this  peculiarity  is  for 
security  or  to  raiw  the  appartments  high  above  the  smells,  I 
cannot  say.  No  city  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with  water, 
nof  is  there  any  luck  of  fountains,  many  of  which  arc  the  gifts 
i>f  pious  Moasulmans,  but,  aa  cl.sewhere  in  Syria,  no  use  seems 
to  be  made  of  the  commodity.  JaSa  and  Bethlehem  no  longer 
bear  tbe  palm  of  oucleanness.  The  street  by  which  I  first  en- 
tered Nablous  I  supposed  was  the  dung  depot,  until  I  discovered 
OD  further  ac(|uaintauce,  the  nhole  city  was  alike.     There  ata 
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numbers  of  sUopa,  not,  however,  mcgatin)!,  in  tlie  European 
meaning  of  the  term,  but  simply  openings  in  the  wall,  or  rtalls 
on  the  pftTemenl ;  they  are  supplied  with  the  cheapest  of 
wares,  such  as  copiba,  knives,  incense,  pipes,  paper  for  cigar- 
ettes, trinketry,  and  comestibles.  The  eggs  are  dyed  a  vaiie^ 
of  colours,  and  sold  at  eight  a  piastre,  (2d.  ;)  bread  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  at  half  a  piastre  a  pound  ;  coffee  is  reasonable 
io-price,  but  sugar  extravagantly  dear.  Rice  fonns  the  staple 
Mticle  of  diet.  Animal  food  seems  to  he  rarely  used;  I 
observe  no  signs  of  beef,  mutton,  or  butcher's  shoji.  It 
is  gratifying  to  notice  a  great  many  men  busily  occupied 
in  cleaning  cotton,  using  for  that  puri>ose  a  haudbow,  umi- 
lar  to  that  with  which  hatters  disentangle  hair  or  felt ; 
vomcn  and  girls  are  seated  outside  the  doors  drcsMng  and 
Otherwise  manipulating  cotton.  I  also  notice  BUk  and  cottOQ' 
weavers,  a  number  of  Ixwhers'  shops — not,  however,  for 
but  heud  shaving.  There  are  an  abundance  of  blocksnul 
whose  anvil  is  a  curiosity  of  its  kind,  the  face  lieing  only  firtfl 
inches  by  two.  There  are  two  or  tliree  coppersmiths,  who 
use  neither  mandril  nor  shape-block,  simply  beating  the  metal 
into  form  with  the  hammer.  Vessels  of  this  substance  exe 
used  by  the  upper  classes  for  both  culinary  and  ablutory  pur- 
poses. 

But  most  pleasing  of  all,  the  modem  Shechem  has  her 
factories,  one  in  particular  for  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil. 
The  mode  of  extracting  the  fluid  is  veiy  simple  ;  the  fruit  or 
berries  are  picked  by  chUdien  aa  clierries  are  in  Kent,  and  im- 
mediately carried  to  the  mill,  which  is  merely  a  large  stationary 
stone  with  a  cavity,  into  which  another,  cut  to  fit  the  depres- 
sion,  revolves,  turned  by  an  ox  or  by  the  hand ;  the  mass  of 
pulp  wheu  withdrawn  is  wrapped  in  a  mat,  put  under  the 
pressure  of  a  beam  on  the  lever  principle,  sometimes  with  a 
'  screw ;  the  oil  is  received  into  vessels,  and  after  being  heated 
is  sectu'ed  in  jars,  and  thus  ready  for  the  market.  There 
is  also  a  soap  work,  employing  a  number  of  hands,  the  mana- 
fewrtured  article  finding  its  way  to  the  principal  tovms  of  Syria. 
I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  an  advantiige  to  the  persona 
aud  attire  of  the  Shechemites  if  they  would  use  a  little 
of  it  themselves.  Next  door  to  my  lodging  there  is  a  lai^t 
tannery,  where  are  l^g  at  this  moment  seven  rows  of  ' 
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dog  bIciiis,  upwiirdB  nf  twenty  in  each,  of  a  black  colour,  &nd 
(^tended  in  the  form  of  the  animal ;  tliey  are  undergoing  the 
process  of  diyiug,  tit  be  used,  I  presume,  as  water  b^a  or 
bottles,  Tbei«  ia  no  wont  of  industry  in  the  place,  for  I 
have  seeo  more  in  a  short  time  than  I  hav^  observed  in  all  the 
rest  of  Palestine  put  together. 

The  character  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  is  anything  but 
vell-apoken  of;  some  designate  it  as  very  bad,  notorious  for  fa- 
naticism and  nidenesg  toward  their  Christian  fcllow-townsiiMn 
ftnd  strangers ;  their  lawlesaneas  imd  rebelliousness  against  their 
rnlers  has  become  proverbial  During  the  Bhamadan  or  annual 
festival,  tbc  poor  Christiana  and  Samaritans  are  oflen  despoiled, 
their  synagogues  broken  into,  and  their  persons  maltreated. 
It  is  only  justice,  however,  to  say  that  I  have  frequently  ridden 
and  walked  through  their  streets,  prying,  as  is  my  habit,  into 
their  windows,  doors,  and  booths,  handled  the  arti-ian's  imple- 
meuta,  doing  my  uttermost  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
their  cnstoma  and  modes  of  life,  and  yet  eveiywiiere  1  have 
been  treated  with  kindness  and  urbanity. 

It  is  not  the  beauty  or  fertility  of  situation,  or  the  loveliness 
of  the  valley  that  lies  beneath,  that  gives  modem  Nablous, 
the  Shechem  of  old,  its  interest  to  the  traveller;  this  arises 
more  from  ita  Uiatoric  association,  antiquity,  and  the  many 
great  and  solemn  events  it  has  witnessed  since  Abraham  first, 
on  his  way  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan,  pitched  his  tent  in  its 
nci^buurhood.  Purchasing,  as  we  read,  a  parc«l  of  ground 
from  Hamor  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money,*  upon  it  be  erected 
an  altar,  the  fiiBt  ever  raised  in  the  laud,  which  he  called 
El-ei-ohe-Israel ;  at  thi.s  period  it  was  a  wildorueae,  for  no  in- 
habitant had  aa  yet  built  a  dwelling  therein.  Nomadic  tribes 
wandered  about  of  their  own  sweet  will,  wherever  pasture 
and  water  could  be  obtained  for  their  flocks.  Prom  this 
being  the  first  place  of  settlement  when  Israel  dwelt  in  tents, 
it  arose  in  course  of  time  to  be  the  capital  of  the  king' 
dom,  poBsesfiing  natural  advantages  of  shelter,  easy  of  de- 
fence, fertile  iu  an  emiuent  degree,  and  abundantly  watered; 
nothing  was  awanting  but  the  presence  and  blessing  of  Ood  ; 
these,  as  already  seen,  were  also  ultimately  conferred  upon  iLi" 
It  IS  not  lo  be  forgotten  that  within  these  precints  a  treacher- 
*  QcEu  xuili.  19.  t  DcdL  si.  28,  30. 
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<vtiik  Mkt\  cnsftl  act  was  perpetrated  by  Jacob's  two  sons, 
auil  Levi,  in  tiie  matter  of  their  gister  Dinah,  and 
ij«mur*a  attn,  whcMie  city  they  destroyed,  taking  the 
ehildrrn,  ciattJ&,  and  wealth  as  a  prey,*  thereby  bringing 
thewitflveM  the  curse  of  their  father  in  these  words  : — ^  Simeon 
and  Levi  are  brethren;  instnunents  of  cruelty  are  in 
habitation.  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their 
Ouraed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their  wrath,  for  il 
was  cruel.  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob  and  scatter  them  in 
Iiiiiel"t  A  little  further  down  the  tide  of  time  a  drcintt> 
stance  happened  which  tended  to  render  the  city  of  Shechon 
more  noted  stilL  At  a  period  when  the  judges  seemed  to  have 
ruled  the  nations  with  feeble  rein,  Abimelech  had  gnsped 
at  the  throne,  was  crowned  at  the  '' pillar  of  Shecbem,"  and  in 
order  still  further  to  strengthen  his  position,  he  endeaTOured 
to  induce  the  princes  or  sheikhs  of  some  other  cities  to  make 
conifium  cause  with  him  in  forming  a  league  offensive  and  de- 
fenMiva  These  projects,  however,  were  seen  and  detected  by 
Jothain,  who  stood  on  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim  and  cried : 
•♦  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  Shecheip,"  giving  utterance  to 
the  tifHt,  Hud  to  this  day  the  most  beautiful  of  Old  Testament 

IiarabloH,  that  in  which  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  spoken  of  as 
mving  mot  to  chose  themselves  a  king.  J  Nor  is  it  to  be  over- 
looked in  this  sketch,  brief  though  it  be,  that  Shechem  was 
not  only  a  royal  city,  but  the  chief  seat  of  IsraeFs  assemblies, 
where  pnjphets  lived,  nud  where  kings  were  crowned  and  in- 
aug\trated.  Kehoboam,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Solomon, 
having  taken  the  foolish  advice  of  the  young  courtiers,  who 
flattered  and  fawned,  as  they  do  at  the  present  day,  went  with 
all  Israel  to  Hhechem,  as  the  text  says,  "  to  be  made  king/ 
Jeroboam  also,  who  did  more  to  cause  Israel  to  sin  than  any 
king  before  or  after  him,  threw  ai^ound  this  city,  for  a  short 
time,  a  lai-ge  amount  of  sj>lendour,  by  restoring  its  faded 
glory  and  dignity,  and  constituting  it  the  capital  of  his  new 
kingdom.  How  long  it  bore  its  honours  alone,  or  at  what  time 
they  were  dividetl  between  it  and  Tirzah,  another  royal  city,  is 
unknown. 

After  this  it  politically  languished,  and  only  appeared  as  the 
centre  of  Samaritan  worship,  a  rival  of  the  higher  and  purer 
*  Qea.  xxxiv.  f  Gen.  xlix.  6-7.  ♦  Judges  ix. 
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ritoitl  prescribed  at  Jerusalem,  the  eiinuty  and  feud  between  it 
and  Jerusalem,  as  already  oamited,  growing  fiercer,  and  tlie 
breach  becoming  wider,  until  John  Uyreanus  (b.c  134}  de- 
elroyed  their  temple  on  Mount  Geriidm  ;  their  name  «nd  na- 
tion  then  became  a  reproach  and  a  byword,  and  BO  it  con- 
tinued down  tilt  the  Cbristian  era.  Justin  Martyr,  the  cele- 
brated Chriatiaa  father,  was  horn  at  Bhechem  or  Neapulis, 
A-U  89.  In  the  dark  ages  the  city  wia  the  seat  of  a  biahtip, 
and  at  last  fell  en  easy  prey  to  the  Moslem  when  they  con- 
quered Syria,  and  would  in  all  probability  yield  »  readily 
as  ever  to  any  invader  who  might  covet  possession  of  the  fei^ 
tile  district. 

Before  leaving  we  are  strongly  urged  by  a  native  Christian 
to  take  an  escort  for  our  protection  as  far  as  Jeulu ;  the 
oinntiy  ronnd  Sebaste,  Jeba,  and  Kubatiyeh  being  so  unsafe, 
tliat  few  caravans,  except  well-guarded,  escaped  being  plnn- 
dered.  and  few  pilgrims  could  traverse  it  without  being  mal- 
treated, often  even  murdered.  Accordingly  we  waited  on  tba 
military  governor,  requesting  an  escort ;  he  at  once  accedes  to 
onr  wish,  promising  to  send aguard,  the  pay  to  be  ton  piastres 
pw  soldier.  He  kept  hjs  word,  for  shortly  after  two  well-ap- 
pointed horsemen  rode  up  to  the  narrow  entr.ince  of  our 
dwelling,  each  armed  vrith  n  flint-lock  long- barrel  led  nmaket 
and  a  djereed  or  knee  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length, 
the  men  themselves  little,  wity,  black-eyed  Arabs.  I  reason 
with  my  companiou  that  an  escort  will  lead  the  Bcdwee  to  sup- 
pose we  have  something  valuable  to  protect,  and  if  attacked 
such  guards  would  be  simply  ridiculous,  and  therefore  suggest 
that  we  should  do  as  heretofore,  trust  ourselves  to  God's 
keepings  a  smooth  tongue,  and  the  potency  of  piastre*.  These 
ai^:uments  prevailed ;  so,  giving  the  men  a  bakhshish,  we 
dismiss  them  with  our  thanks  to  the  governor,  and  prepare 
to  start  unescorted. 

Furnishing  ourselves  with  bread,  eggs,  and  oranges,  these 
being  the  only  portable  eatables  we  could  obtain~-aud  it  was 
necessary  to  have  something,  aa  nothing  in  the  shap>e  of  food 
cunld  bo  bati  till  we  reached  our  destination  late  in  the  even- 
ing— we  settle  with  our  hostess,  pay  her  twelve  piastres  1 
the  nse  of  her  floor  and  charcuul  brazier,  mount  our  hors 
and  wend  our  way  through  the  streets.     Beaching  the  gf 
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SAMARIA. 

Our  route  is  now  due  west,  along  the  margin  ^of  a  small 
stream,  the  pathway  good.  We  have  evidently  crossed  the 
summit-level  of  the  country,  the  brook  running  in  the  direc- 
tion we  are  going.  At  a  mile  or  two's  distance  from  town 
we  pass  on  our  left  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  or  some  such 
structure,  a  few  arches  of  which  are  still  standing ;  while  from 
a  mill  on  our  right,  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  are  heard  the 
sounds  of  busy  industry.  We  meet  numbers  of  camels  and 
asses  laden  with  grain  and  other  produce  from  farms  and  vil- 
lages on  their  way  to  towns ;  while  groups  of  merry  children 
are  playing  and  frolicking  about  in  the  exuberance  of  youth, 
health,  and  nudity.  The  landscape  is  truly  magnificent ;  com, 
wheat,  and  maize  are  abundant ;  whilst  olive,  vine,  and  fig- 
trees  are  in  luxuriance,  every  step  opening  up  new  views  of 
a  rich  agricultural  country.  Villages  clustering  together  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  but  affording,  from  their  walled  ap- 
pearance, evidences  of  the  lawlessness  and  insecurity  of  life 
and  property.  Many  of  these  are  buUt  on  crags  and  precipices, 
as  Norval  describes  his  father  s  home — 

"  On  a  mountain's  brow,  the  most  remote 
And  inacessible  by  shepherds  trod." 

An  idea  may  be  formed  when  surveying  this  beautiful 
country,  fertile  as  a  garden,  though  under  the  rude  cul- 
tivation of  the  Arab,  whose  plough  is  only  a  crooked  stick, 
and  his  harrow  the  branch  of  a  tree,  what  it  must  have 
presented  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  when  literally  teeming  with 
wheat,  olives,  and  vines.  We  can  also  better  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  prophet,  when,  denouncing  this  district,  he 
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Tih-ya.*  Tht  tocib  is  cot  in  tbe  ro^  wnidL  I  im  acny  to  sair, 
I  did  Dot  de&cesd  to  cxmiiie.  my  fiitli  in  the  tnditkMi  besiig 
in  this  ij^^Miiet,  iz»i  this  monmi^.  extremelT  wealL  Ahhoc^ 
the  tndits< -n  djics  lock  to  the  time  of  St  Jerome*  he  mar  huTtt 
known  just  as  Htde  of  its  identztr  as  we  do  at  the  preseai 
day.  Josephos  asserts  that  John  was  beheaded  in  the  cutte 
at  Machxros.  aomewhere  east  c^  the  Dead  Sea  ;  yet  the  Baptist 
may  hare  been  imprisoned,  martyred,  and  buried  in  Samana. 
Very  likely  the  tradition  has  haid  its  origin  more  ^m  this 
having  been  the  dty  of  Herod  than  from  any  reliable  hct  or 
historic  evidence  on  the  sabject  With  a  feeling  of  donbt  akin 
to  that  I  experienced  in  Jemsalem,  I  must  not  be  too  positive 
on  any  such  point,  credibility  and  credulity  in  this  land  of 
wonders  and  legends  being  often  interchangeaUe ;  the  data^ 
too,  npon  which  holy  places  rest  their  claims  are  frequently,  if 
not  pious  frauds,  in  too  many  instances  misappnehensions. 

The  church,  on  the  floor  of  which  we  are  now  standing,  is 
roofless — the  sun  in  its  golden  radiance  illuminating  its  old 
walls,  which  are  almost  entire.  The  niche  or  recess  in  which 
of  erst  the  altar  stood,  occupies  the  whole  eastern  end  of  the 
structure.  The  windows  exhibit  a  mixed  style  of  architecture, 
having  both  the  pointed  or  Gothic  arch,  and  the  rounded, 
usually  termed  the  Saxon.  The  walls  seem  modem,  on  which 
there  are  white  marble  tablets,  with  the  emblems  of  our  salva- 
tion, or  crosses,  now  almost  obliterated  by  the  hands  of  the 
fsmatic  Moslem.  Yet  why  blame  them  ?  Their  bigotry,  and 
mode  of  showing  it,  is  neither  more  intense  nor  absurd,  nor 
does  it  run  in  a  different  channel,  fix>m  that  in  which  the  same 
spirit  did,  in  our  own  land,  three  hundred  years  ago,  «'uid  which, 
though  now  scotched  and  repressed  among  us,  is  still  in 
existence.  Whether  this  edifice  architecturally  be  Gothic,  Jew- 
ish, or  Roman,  or  a  combination  of  all  three,  or  by  whom 
raised,  let  the  learned  determine.  The  whole  building,  with 
its  associations,  whether  true  or  false,  fills  my  mind  with 
a  train  of  Old  Testament  recollections;  relactantly,  therefore, 
I  remount  the  steps,  and  see  the  door  shut  u^kmi  a  place 
which  at  one  time  was  held  in  as  much  veneration,  and 
at  which  as  wild  devotional  orgies  were  ]>erpetratcd,  as 
ever  Bethlehem  witnessed,  or  dis^ced  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem.     Paying  our  cicerone  the  modest  sum  of  fi? 
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piastres,  I  pace  the  exterior  of  the  bailding,  and  calculate  it  to 
be  some  160  feet  in  length  by  80  in  breadth.  Dean  Stanley 
seems  to  conjecture  that  the  reservoir,  lying  near  the  wall,  may 
be  the  pool  where  Neboth  and  his  sons  perished,  as  the  mur- 
derers of  Ishibosheth,  and  where  the  chariot  of  Ahab,*  stained 
nrffth  blood,  was  washed,  after  the  fatal  field  of  Eamoth  Qilead. 
Mr  Porter — and  I  do  not  know  a  better  authority — is  of 
opinion  that  the  building  is  not  of  later  date  than  the  times 
of  the  Crusades.  The  present  town,  if  it  be  not  a  misnomer 
to  call  it  so,  is  a  rude  assemblage  of  stone-built  huts,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  containing  a  population  of  not  more 
than  260.  There  are,  both  in  the  garden  walls  and  dwellings, 
large  bevelled  stones  and  other  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture. 
The  place  appears  as  if  the  houses  had  been  thrown  down  at 
random,  ^vithout  any  regard  to  regularity.  Order  and  uni- 
formity seem  not  to  have  been  known  in  the  formation  of 
the  streets  and  architecture  of  Sebustich.  The  citizens  had 
not  before  their  eyes  the  fear  of  a  Dean  of  Guild,  a  District 
Surveyor,  or  Metropolitan  Board  to  interfere  wdth  or  break  up 
their  polyangular  lanes,  no  inspector  of  nuisances  to  smell  out 
a  cesspool,  no  medical  officer  of  health  to  pry  into  and  point 
out  the  secret  recesses  or  hotbeds  of  filth  and  fever.  Happy 
Samaritans! — I  should  rather  say  unhappy.  We  need  not  be 
astonished  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  hiU,  three  thousand  years 
ago,  were  visited  by  plague  and  pestilence.  Were  it  not  that 
ye  are  a  mere  handful,  scattered  over  the  extensive  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  the  pure  air  permeating  your  rickety  dwellings, 
the  same  effects  would  most  assuredly  follow  the  violation 
of  the  sanitary  laws  you  are  this  morning  setting  at  defiance. 

If,  however,  the  dwellings  be  but  indifferent,  the  gar- 
dens, which  in  a  great  measure  cover  the  hill-top,  are  really 
beautiful.  It  is  astonishing  that  men  so  rude,  savage-look- 
ing, with  scarcely  an  implement,  not  only  arrange  ^vith  skill, 
but  cultivate  to  success,  nay,  seem  to  appreciate  and  take  a 
pride  in,  orchards  and  gardens.  These  are  teeming  with 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  —  the  latter  would  astonish 
some  of  our  market  gardeners  near  London,  and  take  a 
high  place  at  our  Horticultural  Shows.  There  must  be  some 
innate  faculty  in  man  educating  the  eye  to   love  and  copy 

*  1  Kings  xxii.  38. 
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the*  beautifal,  else  how  could  these  uncivilised  Arabs,  who 
never  heard  of  "  Loudon,"  "  Paxton,"  or  horticulture  and 
landscape  gardening,  have  laid  out  their  plots  of  ground 
in  such  perfection  ?  There  may  be  something  to  account  for 
this  in  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  genial  climate,  the  con- 
tour and  beauty  of  nature  around  them,  yet  these  could 
not  alone  lead  the  mind  to  the  ornate  or  the  beautifiiL 
I  examine  a  number  of  the  gardens,  taking  the  shortest 
path  over  fences  or  other  obstacles  in  the  way ;  but  so  far 
from  any  one  feeling  oflfended,  all  seem  pleased  or  gratified 
at  my  rough  and  ready  appreciation  of  their  labow.  A  change, 
however,  in  their  beaiing  towards  us  is  near.  We  had  been 
warned  both  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Nablous  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  treachery,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sebustieh*were  not 
only  rude,  but  a  set  of  plunderers,  the  cream  of  the  rascality 
on  this  side  of  Damascus. 

We  have  incurred  their  displeasure — how,  I  cannot  de- 
termine ;  perhaps  we  have  not  praised  their  babies,  or  given 
them  sufficient  bakhshish.  My  companion  heard  a  woman 
urging  a  boy  to  pelt  us  with  stones,  which  the  young  rascal 
ultimately  did,  hurling  at  us  the  opprobrious  term,  "Nusrany." 
The  boy  was  caught  and  beaten  soundly  before  their  eyes,  to 
which,  however,  they  seemingly  paid  little  attention.  Another 
woman  comes  to  me  with  antiques,  for  three  of  which  she  de- 
mands ten  piastres ;  after  some  haggling,  I  obtain  them  for 
six.  In  a  few  minutes  she  returns,  and  deliberately  charges 
nie  with  having  stolen  two  besides  those  I  had  purchased. 
This  is  a  ruse  to  get  up  a  disturbance.  I  am  at  once 
surrounded  with  scowling  faces,  angry  looks  are  darted  at 
me,  loud  voices  raised,  and  finally  an  attempt  made  by  hust- 
ling to  intimidate  me.  I  am  fairly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  Assuming,  however,  a  calm  look,  though  far  from 
feeling  so,  I  shout  "  Moshtyeb  om,'*  (wicked  woman),  and 
then,  inspired  by  a  lucky  thought,  bawl,  "antiques ! "  Every 
man  in  a  moment  is  off  to  his  hoard,  and  comes  running  back, 
each  with  a  small  bag  like  a  purse  in  his  hand,  containing  a  few 
old  coins  found  in  the  ruins  and  neighbourhood  ;  thus  I  escape 
by  a  strategic  purchase  of  a  handful,  in  exchange  for  I  do 
not  know  how  many  piastres.  Never  before  nor  since  did 
money  produce  so  sudden  and  talismanic  an  effect.     Oh,  the 
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power  of  the  "almighty  dollar,"  aad  the  potency  d  fits 
piastre!  The  scowl  is  changed  into  a  smile.  Now,  they  not 
only  lecm  pleased,  but  satisGed;  assist  me  to  mount— my 
companions  by  this  time  having  reached  the  plwn — actually 
kiss,  according  to  their  custom,  my  garments,  inyuke  the  bleas- 
ings  of  Allah  on  my  head  aud  beard,  accompanying  me  to  the 
flonth-west  of  the  village,  where  there  Arc  ruins  of  u  church, 
convent,  synagogue,  or  temple,  no  portion  left  standing  except 
a  few  columns.  i 

It  is  said  a  monastery  was  erected  on  this  spot  in  th«  I 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  of  which  these  arc  suppoeed  ,| 
to  be  the  remains  ;  but  by  others  conjectured  to  have  been  J 
the  propylon  to  some  temple,  or  to  have  formed  an  en-  1 
trance  or  avenue  to  the  main  street  of  the  city.  Mighty  1 
monumeDts  of  the  past!  whatever  purpose  ye  may  hava  j 
served,  whether  royal  pal.ice  or  holy  £me,  the  moss  and  J 
lichen  cover  the  skill  of  the  cunning  workman,  the  tendrils  1 
of  the  vine  creep  and  intertwine,  with  com,  through  the  deep  I 
chissellings  and  flutings  of  your  columns ;  works  of  ancient  ai^  I 
subject  to  change  and  decay,  ye  present  a.  striking  contrast  | 
to  nature,  which  revels  over  your  ruins,  as  young  now  and  I 
beautiful  as  before  the  hill  of  Samaria  was  purcliased  by  1 
Omib*  These  fragments  occupy  an  older  site,  probably,  of  | 
the  Herodian  period. 

History  informs  us  he  rebuilt  Samaria,  beautifying  it,  j 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  A  agitte,  now  conn 
into  SetmiU.  It  would  be  vain  to  suppose  that  any  of  t 
ruins  formed  a  part  of  the  temple  of  Baal,  which  stood  on 
this  height  in  Old  Testament  times.t  I  am  inclined  to  trnok 
that  the  columns,  standing  or  prostrate,  as  weU  as  t]}e  frag- 
ments of  masonry,  may  be  later  than  even  tlie  Koman  era, 
possibly  belonging  tu  the  Crusades,  or  later  Chiistian  time^ 

The  view  from  the  pLiteau  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
ima^nable,  embracing  on  the  west  the  plains  of  Sharon  mA 
the  gleaming  waters  of  the  Mediterranean;  a  fertile  valley 
or  basin  of  considerable  extent  stretcliing  far  away  in  tile 
east;  with  a  scries  of  glens  and  Mry  dells,  delicately  rounded 
hula,  presenting  a  picture  of  loveliness  set  in  a  frame  of  hazy, 
urple-colonred  mountains.  No  more  commanding  s' 
*  1  Kings  ivi.  23.  t  ^  ^ia&  ^ui-  0- 
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could  have  been  selected  for  the  site  of  a  capitiU  or  the  metrO' 
]>oUs  of  a  conntrj- — a.  aitualion  uDitiiig  in  itself  what  might  be 
difficalt  to  find  in  Palestine :  etrength,  beauty,  and  fertility. 
PoasesEin^  these,  Samaria  sucuessfully  resisted  tlie  repeated 
uttucks  of  the  Assyrian,  before  which  her  aouthern  sister 
Jerusalem  inglnriously  fell  Though  uow  barren  of  interest 
and  devoid  of  beauty,  except  its  regards  its  site  and  actoal 
fertility,  Samaria  is  cmlialmed  in  scriptural  memories.  It 
may  be  said  to  date  fmm  the  time  of  Omri,  who  bought  for 
two  bdeuta  of  silver  tho  bill  of  "  Shemer,"  from  whom  it  de- 
rives its  Dime,  the  term  Samaria  being  aiinply  a  corruption. 
It  was  erected  by  him  into  a  metropolis,  enriehed  with 
palaces,  encircled  with  a  wall,  and  continued  for  years  to 
'be  a  niyal  residunce.  It  was  hero  Abab  and  the  notorious 
Jezebel,  his  queen,  held  thuir  court  in  more  than  regal  splen- 
dour ;  and  during  their  reign  Ben-hadnd,  king  of  S}aia, 
with  an  immense  army,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  wbUe  bis  cunp 
lay  like  locusts  in  the  plain.  The  besieged  cried  unto  the 
Lord  :  He  heard  and  helped  them,  the  armies  of  the  invader, 
u  we  read  ui  1  Kings  zk.,  being  shamefully  defeated. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  Assj-rians,  on  another 
occasion,  came  up  against  Samaria,  and  were  miraculously 
Bluitten  with  blindness  through  the  iustrumentality  of  the  pn>- 
phet  Blisha,  and  in  this  condiUon  were  conducted,  with*lheir 
weapons  in  their  hands,  into  tlA-city  and  presence  of  their 
,*nemies,  when  a  goaerous  trait  of  character  is  exhibited,  pcr- 
itapa  the  finest  in  history,  {Me  2  Kings  vi.  18-23.)  Tho 
■aty  Vfm  subjected  to  another  must  remarkable  siege,  which 
;lut«d  Uiree  long  years.  TLe  record  of  sufToring  is  harrow- 
ing ;  Uw  place  waa  so  closely  ioveatud  that  none  could  either 
euter  U  or  go  out.  The  entire  plain  and  adjoining  hills  wero 
BO  covered  and  guarded  with  tlie  cantp  and  tents  of  the 
Assyrians,  that  provisions  failed,  and  j;unnt  famine  made  its 
'  Appearance — an  ass's  heail,  we  read,  fetching  almost  a  ransom  ; 
I  utd  food  the  most  revolting  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  In  this 
I  dire  extremity,  mothers — it  is  awful  to  relate — killed  and  ate 
llieir  own  childreu.  God  made  this  His  opportunity  to  de- 
Jiver  them,  and  sent  Elisha  to  prophecy  that  ere  another 
tday  passed  there  would  be  such  abundance  of  food  in 
|the  city,  that  a  measure  of  fine  flour  would  be  sold  for  a 
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shekel,  and  two  measures  of  barley  at  the  same  value.  One 
of  the  court  lords  sneeringly  asked  if  the  Lord  would  make 
windows  in  heaven  ;  the  prophet  replied  that  he  should  see 
it,  but  that  he  would  not  live  to  taste  it.  The  whole  affect- 
ing story  of  the  lepers  sitting  in  the  gate,  their  resolution, 
the  discovery  of  the  empty  camp — God  having  discomfited 
them — and  the  fulfilment  of  the  man  of  God  s  words,  are 
vividly  narrated  by  the  sacred  penman  in  2  Kings  viL 

Another  but  a  more  pleasing  scene  presents  itself  to  my 
mind's  eye.  Early  in  the  first  century,  when  the  disciples 
were  scattered  abroad  by  persecution,  God  made  this  a  means 
for  the  wider  diffusion  of  His  gospel,  by  bringing  good  out 
of  evil.  Philip  the  evangelist  is  commissioned,  and  "  went 
down  to  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  unto  them."  Many 
believed,  unclean  spirits  were  cast  out,  the  palsied  and  lame 
healed  and  cured,  "and  there  w^as  great  joy  in  that  city." 
Well  I  remember  it  was  here  also  where  Simon  the  sorcerer 
long  bewitched  the  people,  "giving  out  that  he  w\as  some 
great  one."  fle,  with  a  keen  eye  to  profit  and  fame,  ob- 
serving that  miracles  wxre  WTOught  by  the  apostle,  fool- 
ishly offered  money  to  purchase  the  gift.  IIow  like  the 
world  !  Gold,  it  is  believed,  is  a  panacea  for  every  ill,  and 
able  to  purchase,  not  only  everything  on  earth,  but  the  fa- 
vour of  God  and  everlasting  life.  Infatuated  world,  and  no 
less  infatuated  Simon,  money  has  neither  "  part  nor  lot  in  this 
matter ;"  and  those  who  deem  it  otherwise  are  still  "  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity."  *  I  could  not 
but  also  recall  to  mind,  in  leaving  the  city,  the  awful  curse 
pronounced  and  now  fulfilled,  **  Samaria  shall  become  deso- 
late."t 

♦  Acta  viii.  f  Hosea  xiii.  16. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  HILL  COUNTEY  OF  SAMAEIA. 

Waving  a  good-bye  to  the  "roughs'*  of  Sebaste,  I  hasten 
down  the  steep  decline,  thankful  in  liaving  escaped  rough 
handling  at  the  cost  of  a  few  paltry  piastres,  and  rejoin  my 
companions.  Our  path  continues  through  a  well- watered  and 
highly-cultivated  district,  the  hills  from  base  to  summit  ter- 
raced and  under  crop,  each  step  of  the  terrace  relieving  the 
other  by  dark  and  brighter  shades  of  green.  The  wooded 
knolls  and  rounded  hills  give  the  place  more  the  appearance 
of  a  park  in  England  than  a  plain  in  Palestine.  Within  the 
last  hour  and  half  or  two  hours,  we  have  met  a  greater  num- 
ber of  {)edestrians  than  during  the  past  two  days'  travelling. 
There  are  no  less  than  five  villages  dotting  the  declivities  of 
the  hills,  showing  this  part  of  the  country  to  be  well-peopled. 
AVe  reach  a  rocky  ridge  that  overhangs  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive plain,  dismount,  bait  our  horses,  enjoy  a  frugal  repast, 
and  rest — the  rocks,  gorse,  thistles,  dandelion,  and  **  go  wans," 
reminding  us  of  home.  Were  it  not  the  Arab  dress,  the  dark 
brown  complexions,  and  strange  tongues  falling  upon  our  ear, 
we  would  not  suppose  ourselves  beyond  the  confines  of  merry 
England. 

The  inhabitants  between  this  and  Acca  (St  Jean  d'Acre)  have 
a  bad  character,  scarcely,  it  is  said,  allowing  a  traveller  to  pass 
unmolested,  except  with  an  escort ;  their  looks  are  villanous 
enough,  it  is  true,  but  too  much  weight  is  not  to  be  placed  on 
mere  physiognomy.  Lavater  was  no  doubt  correct  in  many 
points  of  his  theory ;  there  is  something  in  the  index  of  a 
mjin — the  fjice ;  yet  there  is  many  a  well-known,  large-hearted 
man,  with  child-like  feelings^  under  an  unpromising  and  for- 
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bidding  os  frcmtis.  I  have  known — all  know — men  who  have 
nothing  of  the  lion  about  them  but  the  skin.  But  revenons 
d  no8  moutoiis.  We  have  met  within  the  last  thirty  minutes 
two  companies  of  armed  Arabs,  who*  either  salute  or  return 
our  sulaam  with  as  much  apparent  heartiness  as  we  could  have 
received  at  home  among  our  countrymen.  We  are  at  thia 
moment  driven  for  shelter  from  a  heavy  shower  in  the  plain 
through  wliich  we  have  been  riding,  to  a  large  building  on  our 
right,  not  unlike  a  granary,  without  windows,  but  can  obtain 
no  uiformatiou  either  by  whom  it  was  erected  or  to  what  pur- . 
pose  it  is  applied.  The  road  is  good ;  the  country  a  succession 
of  fig  and  olive  gardens.  The  ancient  promise  of  a  land 
abounding  in  com  and  oil  seems  here  realised.  Far  on  in 
the  afternoon  we  reach  the  great  marsh  known  as  Merj-el- 
Ghuruk,  (the  drowning  meadowy)  the  soil  rich,  the  sward 
close  and  tliick  as  the  Jawn  of  a  nobleman's  garden,  skirting 
a  small  lake  lying  on  our  right,  on  which  there  are  swarms  of 
wildfowl. 

Another  fifteen  minutes  bring  us  to  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  which  stands  the  renowned  village  of  Sanur.  Al- 
though more  than  once  a  heap  of  ruins,  it  has  lately 
been  rebuilt  and  again  sun-ounded  with  walls.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  a  band  of  lawless  plunderei's,  but  yet  brave  and  of 
an  independent  spirit,  who  not  only  nobly  lesisted  but  even 
bearded  Abd'ullah  Pasha,  and  also  Emir  Bcshir,  only  submit- 
ting when  their  city  and  walls  had  been  hurled  about  their 
ears  by  artillery ; — in  rebuilding  which  both  women  and 
children  took  part  with  the  men,  like  the  Israehtes  of  old 
when  restoring  Jerusalem,  not  only  working  day  and  night 
by  shifts,  but  with  their  armour  buckled  on.  I  cannot  help 
admiring  pluck  or  courage  whenever  manifested,  and  therefore 
take  a  pleasure  in  recording  this  trait  of  their  character.  Long 
ere  we  reached  Kubetiyeh,  darkness  had  set  in.  I  am  aware, 
we  are  not  far  from  ancient  Dothan,  which  lies  a  short  distance 
to  the  left.  There  the  sons  of  Jacob  fed  their  flocks,  and  there 
also  little  Joseph,  with  his  coat  of  many  colours — a  fond  jMirent's 
fancy — came  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  his  brethren,  and  was 
by  them  inhumanly  sold  to  a  caravan  of  Ishmaelites  on  their 
way  to  Egypt ;  but  God,  in  this  as  in  numberless  instances, 
"  converted  what  would  have  been  a  curse  into  a  blessing." 
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My  miileteer,  a  stout  middle-aged  Arab,  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  stone,  is  all  in  a  tremor,  exhibiting,  as  I  think,  an 
uncalled-for  amount  of  the  white  feather.  Is  it  my  ignor- 
ance or  foolhardiness  to  the  perils  of  our  position,  that  renders 
me  fearless,  while  he  trembles ;  he  shows  me  by  signs  that  we 
shall  be  robbed,  our  throats  cut,  and,'%orse  than  either  in  his 
view,  his  horses  carried  oflf.  It  is  true  there  are  Arabs  at  their 
doors,  armed,  as  all  are,  looking  as  if  watching  us.  Mean- 
while I  whistle  aloud,  like  Gray's  or  some  other  poet's  school- 
boy, to  keep  his  courage  up,  and  look  as  indiiferent  as  if  the 
whole  Turlash  contingent  were  in  our  rear.  Hurrying,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  town  without  much  delay,  we  dive  among 
groves  of  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  and  are  soon  in  a  lonely  dell, 
the  moon  shining  almost  as  bright  as  day;  the  scene  itself  is 
no  less  lovely.  The  track  we  are  pursuing  is  narrow  and 
hemmed  in  by  a  wall  of  rock  on  each  side ;  in  that  best  lit 
up,  there  are  numbers  of  perforations,  but  unfortunately  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  going  and  exploring  them.  No 
sound  disturbs  us  except  the  cry  of  some  nightbirds  or 
the  hooting  of  an  owl.  All  nature  is  hushed,  or  broken 
only  occasionally  by  the  click  or  ring  of  our  horse's  flat-iron 
shoe  on  some  loose  stone  or  shelving  ridge.  Noiselessly  and 
silently  we  hurry  on.  The  stillness,  however,  is  at  last  broken 
by  a  noise  which  none  but  those  who  have  travelled  in  the 
East  could  imagine  to  proceed  from  an  insignificant  frog.  I 
had  been  already  initiated  into  their  capabilities  at  Jericho. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  croak  of  a  frog  here  rivals 
in  sound  the  quack  of  a  duck  at  home.  Let  any  one  imagine 
the  effect  of  the  noise  emitted  by  ten  times  ten  thousand 
united  croakings,  in  the  stillness  of  a  summer  evening,  and 
some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  discordance  to  which 
the  traveller  is  subjected  in  passing  through  a  Jenin  bog. 

After  many  a  weary  and  fond  look  for  our  bivouac,  at 
length  lights  twinkle  in  the  distance,  and  we  ride  wearily 
into  the  town  of  Jenin,  the  ancient  Engannini,  (the  fountain 
of  gardens.)  Committing  ourselves  to  the  c.ire  of  M'din, 
who  conducts  us  to  the  door  of  a  khan,  we  dismount,  after 
a  long  and  fatiguing  ten  hours'  sederunt  in  the  saddle. 
On  entering  this  horrible  place,  there  are  a  number  of  per- 
sons sipping  coffee  uid  smoking  uarghUehs.      Sitting  down 
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on  our  saddles,  there  being  no  seats,  we  obtain  some  cups, 
thimblcfuls,  I  should  say,  of  coffee,  blackish  bread,  and 
eggs  dyed  of  a  purple  colour.  Anxious  for  rest,  I  sweep 
up  a  comer  of  the  floor  with  my  rug,  and  fling  myself  down 
dressed  as  I  am,  my  companion  doing  the  same.  There  is 
more  than  enough  of  company ;  a  few  Arabs  sit  drinking 
and  chatting  until  past  midnight ;  I  could  have  wished  a 
cleaiMir  and  softer  couch,  but  am  too  weary  and  wise  to  quarrel 
with  what  Providence  sends,  and  too  thankful  to  have  a 
roof  over  my  head  ;  but  to  win  the  balmy  influence  of  for- 
getfulness  in  present  circumstances  is  impossible.  In  this 
one  apartment  are  our  own  three  horses  eating  their  pro- 
vender, and  three  donkeys ;  whilst  the  rafters  are  tenanted 
by  hens,  "  waukrife"  cocks,  who  used  me  as  they  did  Tobit  of 
old  ;  but  this  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  others.  Sleep, 
however,  came  at  last,  and  I  was  wrapt  in  its  embraces. 
There  is  unfortunately  a  hole  in  the  wall  directly  at  my  head, 
through  which  the  wind  rushes  as  through  a  barn  door. 
Next  arises  an  intermittent  concert  of  howling  dogs,  that 
less  or  more  kept  up  the  dLscordiUice  till  4  a.m. 

Thunkhi/j  '2lsL — What  an  awful  night  I  have  passed  ! — 
it  baffles  description.  Behind  the  wall  there  was  snarling 
and  fighting,  overhead  stroj^hcs  and  antistrophes,  the  asses 
contributing  a  trio ;  whilst  I  verily  believe  the  whole  feline 
family  and  population  for  miles  round  came  and  mingled 
their  caterwauling  ;  a  rat  passed  over  my  naked  face  with 
a  cat  in  full  pursuit ;  add  to  all  this  the  place  was  liter- 
ally alive  with  fleas !  How  I  did  wish  for  morning,  almost 
cursing  Jenin  and  its  khan  population.  "As  soon  as  ere 
the  daylight  peepit,'  as  Wilson  sung,  I  was  up  and  out,  un- 
dressed at  once,  and  plunged  into  the  clear  fountain  that 
gushes  and  forms  a  "  lade  "  a  few  steps  from  the  khan.  How 
refreshing  to  my  body  and  satisfactory  to  sweep  off  the  per- 
sonal friends  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  during  the 
night — the  immersion  and  its  results  afterwards  giving  me  an 
idea  of  Mohammed's  paradise.  The  satisfoction  partly  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  I  have  bathed  in  the  springs  of  the 
garden  in  Engannim,  mentioned  by  Joshu.1.* 

The   country  around   Shechem  and   Samaria  is  beautiful 

*  Joshua  xix.  21,  xxL  29. 
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»nd  pnrt-like ;  but  not  more  so  than  this  lovely  se&t  of  gardens. 
The  lumirkut  fruit  and  fiiltage  is  truly  chamiing  ;  one  might 
suppose  that  here  eternal  auminer  reigned.  The  air  is  so 
genial,  that  Huwera,  I  am  informed,  blosaom  the  wliole  year 
round.  I  not  only  grudged  tbe»a  dirty,  Dea-bitteu  Ar.iba  the 
poHsesaion  uf  this  lovely  country,  but  regarded  them  from 
many  points  uf  view,  lus  unworthy  of  the  land  of  promise, 
to  soy  nothing  of  more  important  reasons.  It  ia  now  theirs, 
however,  and  held  by  the  same  tenure  aa  that  by  which  we  pos- 
sess our  Eastern  and  Australian  posses-iions.  Were  all  who  are 
either  idle,  ignorant,  or  filthy,  to  be  deprived  of  their  property, 
who,  it  might  be  said,  would  have  any  either  to  hold  or  pos- 
sess 1  tnste.id,  therefore,  of  wishing  them  out  of  the  bind, 
now  their  inheritance,  let  ua  rather  endeavour  to  improve 
their  habits  and  morals,  by  diffusing  amongst  them  our  Wes- 
tern laws  and  industry.  By  these  their  property  would  be 
secured,  and  their  piisition  ameliorated ;  or,  according  to 
others,  send  amongst  them  the  civilising  influence  of  the 
goepcj,  and  soon  a  "  little  leaven  will  leaven  the  whole  lump." 
The  population  may  number  about  3000,  among  whom 
there  are  a  few  Christians.  Their  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
8t«ne,  this  material  being  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  streets  filthy,  and  with  aa  many  turnings  us  a  corkscrew  ; 
the  pavement  execrable;  whilst  water  ia  plentiful,  flowing 
from  this  noble  fountain,  the  gift  of  a  Moslem  gentleman  nf 
Accii,  who  died  some  years  ago.  Such  bequeathments  are  by 
no  means  rare  in  Turkey.  Like  our  small  towns  at  home, 
there  arc  here  both  poverty  and  riches,  beauty  nnd  deformity, 
and,  an  all  the  world  over,  there  arc  also  oflliction  and  disease  ; 
and  from  the  appe.irance  of  the  well-Riled  cemetery  of  tur- 
boned  miirblo  headstones,  I  may  say  with  Horace : 

B,  paupemm  tabernas. 


In  other  words,  death  seems  to  make  his  regular  calls  at  the 

donrofthe  Arab  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Christian  in 

England.      Two  or  three  Turkbh  soldiers  are  lounging  about, 

Vr  an  "j/Ao,  who  retains  some  fifty  or  sixty  horsemen  to 

p  the  district  quJet,  and  the  roads  safe,  fur  the  sake  of 

_  traviiUcra  aad  pilgrimB. 
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The  town  itself  stands  in  the  mouth  of  the  dale,  which 
opens  into  and  commands  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  whole 
district  may  be  regarded  as  mountainous,  but  beautifully 
wooded.  I  have  not  observed,  either  in  the  town  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  any  public  work  or  factory,  agriculture  being 
the  sole  pursuit,  every  man  seemingly  having  his  own  little 
patch  of  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  plants,  flowers,  and 
vegetables.  Time  seems  to  hang  heavy  on  their  hands,  the 
fertility  of  the  land  rendering  habits  of  industry  almost  un- 
necessary. The  changes,  too,  of  fashion  being  unknown,  their 
dress  is  always  the  same  ;  their  habitations  being  without  fur- 
niture, except  a  jar  for  water,  and  a  brazier  for  fire,  they  have 
no  motive,  as  they  themselves  admit,  to  hard  labour.  We 
paid  eight  piastres  for  our  night's  lodging,  and  at  6.15  we 
remount  our  nags  and  depart  from  Jenin,  leaving  behind  us 
the  hills  of  Manasseh,  and  the  province  of  Samaria ;  in  a  word, 
we  have  crossed  the  border,  and  enter  far-famed  Galilee,  that 
great  northern  division  of  the  Holy  Land  in  whicli  our  Lord 
performed  so  many  of  His  miracles  and  ministrations. 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  plain  ere  our  guide,  with  the 
stubbornness  of  his  race,  instead  of  going  to  the  left  or  western 
track,  takes  the  right,  leading  direct  to  Nazareth,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  detour  to  Carmel  and  Acca.  Calling  a  halt,  and 
having  consulted  our  map  and  compass,  wc  point  towards  the 
mountains  where  our  route  lies,  to  which  he  pays  no  attention. 
Turnmg  our  horse's  head,  we  ride  across  the  fields  to  the  left. 
When  he  perceives  our  movement  he  scampers  after  us,  grum- 
bling and  protesting  that  there  is  no  road,  and  that  there  are 
thieves  about.  We  only  answered,  "  Eh,  bien !''  and  gave  a  Gallic 
shrug,  and  hurry  on  our  jouniey,  which  to-day  is  a  long  one. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  plains,  if  not  the  greatest  in  Pales- 
tine, extending  from  the  confines  of  Samaria  to  near  Nazareth, 
a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  or  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east ;  by 
some  writers  it  is  designated  the  Plain  of  Megiddo.  Though 
broken  in  the  west  and  east  into  knolls  and  gentle  eminences, 
still  in  a  great  measure  it  preserves  its  open,  flat  character. 
The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich  loam,  partially  covered  with  com  and 
other  cereal  crops ;  but  probably  not  one-eighth  is  yet  under 
cultivation. 
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There  are  numbers  of  mole-hills,  a  sure  sign  of  good  land ; 
some  of  them  rise  to  a  height  of  eighteen  inches  with  a 
breadth  of  thirty;  wild-flowers  are  abundant,  consisting  of 
th3rme,  camomile,  poppies,  thistles — the  latter  at  least  seven 
feet  high,  the  flower  small,  but  the  tint  brilliant.  During 
the  last  four  hours*  ride  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  fertility 
or  of  the  abundance  of  the  crops,  which  are  rich  and  luxuriant, 
whilst  numbers  of  ploughs  are  going  on  patches  over  the  plain. 
Were  the  whole  of  this  fine  land  cultivated,  it  might  supply, 
I  should  suppose,  the  wants  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  It  is 
grievous  to  see  such  an  expanse  of  beautiful  territory,  and  of 
so  great  capability,  lying  fallow.  Water,  I  believe,  is  scarce ; 
there  are  many  wide  rents  or  "  drought  gaps,"  that  require 
great  caution  in  riding ;  the  only  stream  is  the  one  near  Me- 
giddo,  that  which  we  have  just  reached ;  it  is  about  two  feet 
wide  and  six  inches  deep,  a  branch,  I  suppose,  of  the  main, 
stream  of  the  Kishon,  that  discharges  itself  in  our  front  near 
Haiapha  into  the  Mediterranean.  How  truthfully,  while  pro- 
phetically, the  patriarch  described  the  future  settlement  of  his 
sons  in  the  possession  of  Canaan,  assigning  especially  to  Issachar 
this  land  for  his  portion — "And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and 
the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute."*  On  our  right  the  plain 
is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  where  Saul  and  his 
son  Jonathan,  together  with  the  flower  of  Israelitish  chivalry, 
fell  before  the  Philistines,  the  day  after  the  king's  interview 
with  SamueFs  spirit  and  the  witch  at  Endor.t  Little  Hermon 
and  Tabor  are  both  seen  on  the  left,  the  latter  rising  and 
towering  above  the  other  hills  like  a  giant  among  men. 

The  plain  projects  itself  on  the  east  side  among  the  hills  like 
sea-creeks  on  the  shore ;  on  these  levels  stand  Nain,  Endor, 
Shunem,  Bethshean,  and  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  the  ancient 
royal  city  of  Jezreel ;  all  these  names  ring  in  my  ears  grate- 
fully as  household  words.  On  our  left  runs  the  mountain 
range  of  Carmel,  rich  in  wooded  scenery ;  two  or  three 
villages  and  hamlets  still  appear  on  our  left ;  mostly  built, 
not  on  the  simimit  as  in  Judea,  but  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountain.  We  pass  Kefr-Adan  and  also  observe  Ta'-Aannuk, 
the  ancient  "Tannach."  Salem,  and  liistly  Zelafeh,  and  then 
•  Gen.  xlix.  14, 15.  t  1  Sum.  xxix. 
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reach  the  site  of  ancient  Megiddo,  the  battlefield  upon  which 
Barak  conquered,  and  where  good  Josiah  fell.*  From  this 
part  of  the  plain  the  mysterious  name  "Armageddon"  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  city  of  Megiddo,  is  derived.  This,  according  to  pro- 
phecy, is  to  be  the  great  battlefield  of  the  world,  where  the 
final  conflict  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  antecedent  to 
the  millennium,  is  to  be  decided.t  The  present  inhabitants, 
if  ever  they  knew,  have  utterly  forgotten  the  original  designa- 
tion of  this  the  place  of  their  birth,  calling  it  in  their  own 
beautiful  tongue,  Merj-Ibu-Amer.  Except  the  villages,  we 
have  only  observed,  during  the  eighteen  miles  we  have 
travelled  to-day,  one  habitation,  situated  among  some  beau- 
tiful rounded  knolls  near  the  Kishon. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  home  and  haunt  of  the  Bedaee. 
Their  black  tents  dot  the  plain,  and  appear  like  cattle  in  the 
distance.  There  are  parties  of  them  now  scampering  in 
troops,  and  others  riding  iu  Indian  file ;  again  dashing  ov^t 
the  flat  grassy  surface  free  as  the  wind ;  as  the  sea  is  the 
home  and  the  delight  of  many,  so  are  the  plains  to  the  children 
of  the  desert.  How  picturesque  is  the  appearance  of  Beduee 
horsemen  ! — their  flowing  dress,  with  d  jreed  in  hand,  coursing 
the  fleet  kochlaiie  :  for  instance,  that  individual  now  standing 
in  his  stirmps,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  sweeping  with 
eagle's  glance  the  plain  to  the  horizon  in  search,  it  may  be, 
of  some  rich  Ciiravan  or  solitary  traveller,  from  whom  he  may 
demand  a  bakhshish,  or  from  whom  he  may  levy  black-mail ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  hard  pressed  or  outnumbered,  a  pressure  of 
his  knee  on  the  flank  of  his  steed,  and  he  is  off*  to  the  marsh, 
the  fastnesses  of  Carmel,  or  it  may  be  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan.  This  plain,  according  to  history,  has  ever  been  the 
arena  of  war  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  Palestine.  The 
Canaan ites,  anterior  to  Joshua,  hero  fought  among  them- 
selves or  with  neighbouring  nations,  and  well  knew  its  im- 
portance strategically.  The  Israelites,  although  aware  of  its 
value  as  a  basis  for  field  operations,  seldom  used  it  except 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  these  were  compulsory ;  trust- 
ing more  for  defence,  like  the  Circassians  in  Russia,  or  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  to  their  hill  and  mountain  passes 
than  to  the  level  country. 

*  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22.  f  Rev.  xvi.  16. 
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MEGIDDO   AND   ESDBAELON. 

It  appears  strange  that  scenes  similar  to  those  which  took 
place  of  old  with  the  Midianites  and  Amalekit^s  are  still 
enacted  in  our  own  times  in  the  same  locality.  Then,  we 
read  of  multitudes  covering  the  land  with  their  encampments, 
tents,  cattle  and  camels, — their  sheikhs,  singularly  enough, 
having  their  designations  from  some  personal  peculiarity,  as 
swiftness  of  foot,  clearness  of  vision,  or  cnielty  of  disposition. 
The  names  of  two  leiiders  or  chiefs  mentioned  in  Judges  vi. 
were  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  (the  raven  and  the  wolf.)*  Then,  they 
ate  up  the  standing  crops,  as  the  Beduecn  chief  and  his 
horde  consume  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen  in  the  present 
day.  How  few  changes  have  centuries  made  among  this 
nomadic  people  !  The  first  great  battle  in  which  Israel  was 
engaged  on  Esdraelon,  was  against  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
of  which,  on  reacliing  Kishon  to-day,  I  may  have  some- 
thing further  to  say.  The  next  that  of  Gideon,  who,  under 
the  guidance  of  God,  overthrew  tlie  hosts  of  the  Midianites 
with  a  mere  handful  of  men.  The  dream  and  its  interpreta- 
tion, the  battle  and  discomfiture,  are  strikingly  detailed  in 
the  Cth  chapter  of  Judges.  The  third  was  Saul's  defeat  on 
Gil  boa. 

Nor  can  I  forget  that  here  the  Crusaders  also  displayed 
their  prowess  and  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  war  with 
the  Moslem — that  it  was  near  Magdala,  in  the  north  eastern 
comer  at  Hattin,  the  Cross  and  Crescent  long  and  bravely 
contended,  until  the  latter  gained  the  ascendant,  which 
it   continues   to    maintain,    though,    we    trust,    only    for   a 

*  Psalm  IxxxiiL  11. 
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time.  Crowds  of  these  and  similar  reminiscences  fill  my 
memory.  Amongst  other  questions,  one  frequently  arises — 
What  is  the  nature,  and  what  will  be  the  final  issue  of 
the  war,  in  which  the  destruction  of  sin,  Satan,  and  the 
wicked  are  involved  ]  I  have  not  given  that  study  and  atten- 
tion (mea  culpa)  to  the  Apocalypse  that  either  the  Dean 
of  Bristol,  or  my  co-presbyter,  Dr  Gumming,  has  done  ;  there- 
fore, must  admit  my  comparative  inability  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem. True,  I  might  fall  back  upon  a  number  of  learned 
authors,  who  have  treated  the  subject  at  length,  but  unfor- 
tunately each  of  them  has  his  own  especial  theory.  They 
prove,  at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  the  struggle  re- 
ferred to  by  the  apostle  either  signifies  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  Canaanites,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world,  or  the 
dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire — Britain's  pet  protegee — 
the  annihilation  of  the  false  prophet  and  his  followers,  or 
that  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  together  with  .all  antichiis- 
tian  teachings  and  practices. 

Another  class  of  writers,  regarding  the  question  from  other 
points  of  view,  argue  that  the  contest  will  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  state  ecclesiastical  polity  and  priestly  rule,  because, 
say  they,  the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  is  un- 
authorLsed  by  Scripture  ;  further,  they  contend  it  denotes  the 
lopping  away  excrescences  that  mar  and  disfigure  both  church 
and  chapel  ;  that  it  typifies  the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  better 
era,  when  the  church  shall  be  untrammelled  by  court  and  lay 
patronage,  when  the  doctrine  of  grace  through  faith  and  the 
teachings  of  our  holy  religion  shall  be  as  free  as  Jesus  Christ 
had  left  them ;  in  short,  that  it  implies  the  beginning  of  a 
reign  of  peace,  brotherhood,  and  charity  among  all  nations  and 
peoples.  Such  were  the  tenor  of  my  musings  whilst  traversing 
the  future  battle-field  of  Scripture  prophecy. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  site  of  Megiddo,  we  arrive  at  a 
large  encampment  of  Bedueen.  Our  muleteer  casts  many  a 
furtive  glance  towards  the  black  tents  as  if  dreading  an 
attack,  but,  thank  God,  we  pass  them  in  safety.  The  pastoral 
character  of  this  simple  people  has  changed  little  since  the 
times  of  their  ancient  progenitors;  their  nomadic,  roving  habits 
render  fixed  habitations  an  encumbrance ;  hence  the  use  of 
tents,  these  being  easy  of  erection  and  removal     Their  con- 
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■tntetiun,  whicli  I  have  hiid  fretiuent  ojiportunities  of  ohaerv- 
ing,  is  extremely  simiile.  First,  a.  row  of  poles,  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high,  are  stuck  into  the  ground  ;  over  these  are  laid  hori- 
zontfillf  another  row,  sligiitly  iucHiiing  towards  tlie  back  of 
the  atructure,  so  as  to  pennit  the  rain  to  flow  off ;  these  last  are 
covered  with  goat  or  camel-hair  cloth  of  a  black  or  dark  brown 
colour,  the  aides  are  of  the  same  iniLterial,  which  is  fiistened  by 
B  series  of  pegs,  driven  into  the  earth.  On  a  few  hooks  forced 
into  the  uprights  are  suspended  horse  furniture,  and  aucb  do- 
meatic  uten^a  as  wooden  basins  and  skrna  for  holding  water. 
The  tent«  are  of  various  sizes,  but  invuriably  oblong  in  form, 
uid  are  easily  divided  internally  into  apartments,  by  curtains 
hung  from  the  roof.  The  front  compartment,  which  is  open, 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  reception  room,  as  well  as  the  place 
for  cooking  and  eating,  whilst  the  back  is  devoted  exclu- 
aively  to  the  female  branches  of  the  family.  These  dwell- 
ings, pre-eminently  fragile,  are  nefer  wind,  and  scareeiy  ever 
Crater  tight,  the  heavy  dt^ws  of  the  East  often  saturating,  dur- 
ing the  night,  the  clothes  of  tho  sleepers,  and  a  storm,  like 
that  1  witnessed  at  Jericho,  either  scatters  them  over  the  plain 
or  leaves  them  flat  on  its  surface. 

In  such  structures  aa  tliese,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
dwelt,  men  whose  flocks  were  their  only  wcaltli,  but  whose 
integrity  elevated  them  to  the  level  of  kings  and  princes. 
Wherever  they  roamed,  they  left  behind  them  traces  of  their 
piety,  by  building  and  consecrating  altars  to  tlie  worship  of  the 
living  God.  The  patriarchs  of  old,  seated  at  the  opening  of 
the  tent,  which  serves  as  a  door,  sometimes  received  "  angels 
tmawarea,"*  giving  them  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  hastily  prepar- 
ing food,  they  set  it  before  them.  The  Arab  docs  the  same  in 
the  present  day.  No  stranger  is  allowed  to  ]>as3  without  an  invi- 
t»tion  to  enter,  nor  permitted  to  depart  without  refreshment ; 
whedten  cakea  and  goat's  milk  are  placed  before  him,  and 
sometimes  a  kid  of  tho  flock  is  caught,  killed,  and  baked.  In 
the  back  compartment  of  such  » tcut  as  the  one  now  before  me, 
Sarah,  Rachel,  and  Kebecca  lived ;  their  dress,  though  wives. 
uid  daugbtcra  of  patiiarcbs  and  princes,  was  a  plain  cotton 
lobe  ;  their  bed,  a  mat ;  their  food,  bread  of  their  on-u  baking, 
And  milk  drawu  by  their  own  bunds  from  their  own  flock. 
•  Oen.)ivai.  1-10. 
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An  Anb  has  few  wants,  and  these  are  easily  soppHed.  The 
objects  of  his  ambition  are  equally  limited :  first,  the  welfare 
of  his  wife  and  little  ones,  next  his  steed,  a  flint-lock  gon,  and 
his  lance,  which  serves  for  defence  and  amusement.  Having 
these,  with  water  and  pasturage  for  his  cattle,  he  b  rich.  Nay, 
though  lacking  them,  he  lives,  loves,  and  roams  as  his  Others 
did  before  him,  content  to  retain  the  primitive  customs  and 
habits  of  his  ancestors,  and  which,  to  all  appearance,  his  de* 
sceudants  will  continue  to  observe  for  geoerations  to  come. 
The  cloak  (abbah  or  hyke)  he  wears  is  home-made  and  of 
ample  dimensions ;  the  material  generally  a  broin'n  and  white 
striped  cloth ;  this,  with  the  exception  of  cotton  drawers,  forms 
his  entire  wardrobe,  and  which,  like  an  Irishman  s  great-coat, 
serves  for  all  weathers  and  all  seasons ;  it  is  Lis  garment  for 
city  and  for  village  by  day,  his  covering  in  tent  and  in  the 
open  air  by  night. 

Leaving  the  encampment,  we  spur  onwards  and  eventually 
reach  the  Xahr-el-Mokattam,  or  the  **bnx>k  Kishon"  of  Scrip- 
ture, a  stream  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Israel.  As  it 
appears  before  me,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  insignificant 
rivulet ;  what  appearance  it  may  present  after  rain  in  autumn 
I  cannot  say.  The  breadth  of  the  channel  is  about  twelve 
feet,  but  the  depth  of  the  water  is  only  a  few  inches  ;  in  some 
places  the  bed  is  almost  dry,  in  others  a  series  of  stagnant 
pools,  choke-full  of  frogs,  the  creatiires  having;  scarcely  room 
enough  to  sit,  consistently  with  either  ease  or  comfort. 

This,  then,  is  the  celebrated  stream,  at  which  the  Lord  de- 
livered Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  and  his  army,  with  Sisera,  its 
captain,  into  the  hands  of  Barak  !  On  the  margin  of  these 
waters,  the  northern  tribes  of  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
Issachar,  aided  by  their  brethren  Ephraim,  !Manasseh,  and 
Benjamin,  with  a  handful  of  men,  gained  a  great  and  decisive 
victory.  How  vi\'idly  and  truthfully  the  sacred  penman 
details  the  incidents  of  the  narrative  !  How  Deborah  the 
prophetess  deputed  Barak  to  rush  down  from  the  heights 
of  Tabor,  cross  the  plain,  and  fall  suddenly  on  the  foe. 
The  scene  is  before  me.  The  spear  and  bow-men  of  the  six 
tribes,  quite  a  phalanx  of  warriors,  speed  down  like  a  wolf  on 
the  fold,  and  scatter  the  army  of  the  invader  like  cha£f  before 
the  storm.     What  avails  the  mail-clad  hosts  of  the  enemy  or 
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their  nine  hundred  chariota  of  iron  ?  They  cannot  stand  be- 
fore the  courage  of  Israel,  aided,  as  Israel  was,  by  the  presence 
and  power  of  Jehovah,  manifested  in  this  instance  in  awful 
storms  of  hail,  sleet,  and  hurricane  ;  nay,  the  very  "  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  * 

Upon  that  eventful  day,  the  now  diminutive  brook  was  swol- 
len from  bank  to  brim,  engulfing  in  its  waves  or  entangling  in 
its  marches,  horse  and  rider,  chariot  and  warrior.  Surely  on 
this  occasion  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  made  bare,  and 
stretched  out  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel?  Sisera  and 
his  soldiers  could  not  hold  out  against  Heaven.  Seeing  fate 
was  opposed  to  him,  he  leaped  from  his  chariot,  and,  like 
Napoleon  the  Great  at  Waterloo,  fled,  directing  his  course 
northward  towards  Kedesh.  There  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
midst  of  the  Kenitcs,  a  friendly  tribe,  in  whose  midst  he 
deemed  liimself  safe.  Not  only  is  the  shelter  sought  accorded, 
but  he  is  led  into  the  harem  or  female  apartment — a  sanctu- 
ary as  sacred  as  the  "  bonis  of  the  altar,"  into  which  neither 
foe  nor  stranger,  nor  even  a  male  intimate,  would  or  dare  in- 
trude, without  express  permission.  Weary,  thirsty,  and  spirit- 
broken,  Sisera  solicits  from  his  hostess  a  drink  out  of  the  tent 
glioleh,  or  leathern  water-bottle.  She,  the  traitoress,  to  lull  his 
suspicions  gives  him  milk  instead — "  she  brought  forth  butter 
in  a  lordly  dish;"t  probably  labia n,  or  sour  cream,  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotland,  is  here  meant ;  but  whether  the  dish  is 
designated  "  lordly '^  from  what  it  contained,  from  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed,  or  from  its  capacity,  arc  questions 
of  no  great  importance.  Very  possibly  magnitude  may  be 
implied,  the  comparative  and  superlative  being  awanting  in 
the  Hebrew  language ;  the  terms  "  grand,''  **  tall,"  "  beauti- 
ful "  are  supplied  by  the  words  **  Lord,"  and  ^  God ;  *'  thus 
we  read  of  the  "cedars  of  God,"  so  also  "the  hills,  moun- 
tains, or  gardens  of  the  Lord."  Not  unlikely  the  dish  may 
have  been  of  silver,  and  was  an  heirloom  in  the  family, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  tents  of  the  sheikhs  of  our 
own  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Jael  had  by  the  semblance  of 
hospitality  gained  the  confidence  of  her  guest,  and  guaranteed 
his  safety.  We  know  the  sequel.  While  deep  sleep  clasped 
the  warrior  in  its  embrace,  the  murderess  "  put  her  lumd  to 
*  Judges  v.  20.  t  Judges  v.  25. 
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\\w  Ti.^il.  .v\.l  hrr  riclit  h:ni>l  t«>  tho  workmen's  hammer  ;  and 
w.-V,  :"...■  li.iv.v.r  *i'..*  »-mi»to  S'>tiA.  she  smote  off  hia  head, 
v;.,  V  -".  i"  ".  %i  I :«  rmi  ajul  sivi.  kill  throu::h  his  tempiea.  At 
Vv  :  ■• ;  •■  '  'M-i.  V.r  U\\  \w  l.\v  »lowii ;  where  he  bowed, 
:.  .••  ..  *.  ..  .".  «ri  li.viii  ■■■'  As  ii.ixin  l>oiicI:is  said,  spealuDg 
^-.■--.■..a:^\»  i^f  A'lvV/.  ;>liop  Shaq^e.  "this  deed  was 

T   :  ■  \  ^  i  -  .  :  r.  •-..■.  V  i:  y  \  :\  -  •  i  ■  ^ .  n*'; .i  t  \\  o  plain  beautifully 

■"■•>:■.  ■.  _  ■  .  i"..-  ■. ■.-..k^  »■■;■  tV.i  str^Am  iViucoil  with  tama- 
;■  -V  ' ..".       ■  ■•.   '."...".     1-  .  :■-•..  o". ■.;:■..>>  rf  trix^s  on  rounded 

>:  *»  :  .-.  \' .<  '.".-■.«  :";..  .s^jk.;  .f  a  ]v.irk  or  pleasare- 
rr  ■ .  • ..  "  .-•  *  ■-->.  '■  ''"  '}  Civ'ri.w'i,  si\',nvd.  seamed,  and 
:■:*■■• .    ■  '  ■  .*   :"..■•■■.■■■..."... >  I  x«  7  ViS.  ;:<  tiiviix-itv  and  brow  a 

I .  >  :    1 '.  :  'i r. :. .  >ii  1  ■r;*>b w i-h^ — by  day 
.  .«  Tv  . !;  I ;:.  .'i^ii  1  V  r.icht  the  hur  of 
I.  r.'  .   :i.  s;,.     A^  I  VnTi'  n\»w  at  or  near 
"•■-..■   ^         .  :      .       '.  :.;*.'.  w-.K    !!•:■'■  "vitv  of  m-Miem  travel- 

■  "■  : --  •    *  ■  ■•   V  :ii-r.   r..- .1.  Trr!.«rmed  liio  createst 

-..'...*.  ^■i'...'«?.ji!.c  lliLv's  ]irophets,  and 
-  *  ;  :.v:  .1-  xft.'7,i!.«i .  aiiii  answer  from 

■   '    ■    ::     .  '  >   ■;  v;.-  \\H   \.\\\\z  God. 

'  -■       .  ■  ;^.  :'N:u-.^i;»iiv  t»i  the  Greek 
•  *  i:        :..:■.    \'\\\    ni'    tnistwonhv 

>■■■::'■     \\n   r\\     AVf  have  just 

.^     h'    ^  .    :.-    ;*  Mnkrakfii).  where  the 

*     •   '■         '  :■     •    i   -N.-ritif,.  ill  a  few  words. 

■■:■:.  '■    -ixj-Ti'nin'i.  "rili  ill  with  trees 

.     :i-  -.  ."■'iiiiiii'sv  sky.  tbe  san 

".-   •■  .  .1'    .'ill',    liistinctlv  even* 

*      ■  ■■•\  ^T  •iiin'i  ixTv  raiiffed  nine 

"■'».       ''.'■■''.  V-.  *j. ■  1-1  M- 'Till  robes:   saisi- 

■     ■  ■  ■ -'-    ;."■..    >!iri';iii    tiu-ireounie 

■':■■•'  -.111,  iiiiil:  <->f  hewn  gt tine. 

■  -^ -k-.  M'.M-ii.iiMitHi  h V  a  deep 

■■  ^    ::    >v.i  ;       i)ii  "iM.tli  aro  arrangvd 

^  ■=■■'■■■•■    '^.•••■■•■•t'l-i.  vci  ttj  neither  hai 

■  ■■   ■'•  =  ■  ■  '    ■■:  .  -    ■  >;:.i.iiv  ;.  ],iaii  f.i  niild  aspect, 
'"•"  ■■'■^    ■-*      •  ^'-        •.-.  .  X..  ;iii.,  viroiiL  111  the  sjiiritaswcU 

i:.-  i-i'l.:.! :•.■:."   ,,    \\\     \.  'a  i      ..    • ;,.    |  .,i-,j 
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The  plain,  which  appears  to  lose  itself  in  the  distance, 
together  with  the  slopes  of  the  adjoining  hills,  are  covered 
with  thousands  of  anxious  spectators  awaiting  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  struggle.  Mount  Tabor  is  seen  afar  off 
on  the  left.  Jezreel,  too,  may  be  descried,  with  the  palace 
of  the  king,  and  the  wicked  Jezebel,  whilst  the  Kishon 
meanders  like  a  silver  thread  through  Esdraelon  towards 
the  Great  Sea.  I  can  almost  ftmcy,  in  looking  at  the  picture 
my  imagination  has  dra\^Ti,  that  I  behold  Elijah  step  forth, 
and  hear  him  repeat  the  words,  "  How  long  halt  ye  be- 
tween two  opinions  1  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  Him  ;  but 
if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  The  people  making  no  answer, 
he  turns  his  glance  towards  heaven,  and  utters  :  "  Lord  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day  that 

Thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  Thy  servant 

Hear  me,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this  people  may  know  that 
Thou  art  the  Lord  God.'*  We  are  told  that  the  fire  of  the 
Lord  then  fell  upon  the  sacrifice  offered  up  by  the  prophet, 
and  that  "  the  fire  licked  up  the  water  in  the  trench,"  and  that 
**  when  the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces,  and  said, 
The  Lord  he  Is  the  God."* 

How  fervent  Elijah's  zeal  for  God's  honour,  and  for  the 
national  welfare  of  Israel !  What  hardships  he  endured  for 
the  one,  and  what  jeopardies  he  ran  for  the  other!  What 
risk  he  especially  incurred  to  bring  the  great  challenge 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  so  destroy  the  power  of  the 
priests  of  Baal,  and  minions  of  the  queen.  At  the  close 
of  the  eventful  day,  the  man  of  God  again  ascended  the 
mountain,  where,  wrapping  his  head  in  his  mantle,  he  poured 
out  his  thanks,  and  once  more  lifting  his  voice  he  besought  God 
to  send  down  rain  upon  the  earth.  For  three  long  years  no 
water  had  fallen  from  the  skies,  the  streams  were  dried  up, 
man  and  beast  were  perishing  with  thirst,  and  famine  stalked 
abroad  over  the  land  ;  the  sun  had  glared  like  a  ball  of  fire, 
the  heavens  had  been  as  brass,  and  the  ground  had  become  as 
iron.  Whilst  thus  wrapped  up  in  his  devotions,  his  servant 
went  six  different  times  to  look  towards  the  sea  for  signs  of 
coming  rain ;  the  information  he  brings  is  always  the  same — 

•  1  Kings  xvUi.  21,  39. 
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22^  n^  .VM  ?nv,  shadow  op  cahmel. 

r.^i  /•{r.iiil  ''.^«Jp1^^^''^  Mu»  '%l.'»z"iniT  -k';'  :  "Ut  rlie  s^ventk  time  tiie 
^■■•,«,l•^  .<  'li  **.*r"^r  •  ;;«'U».:i;. '  -^iiti  TiH*  nvsat-nyer,  '^tiiisxB 
ir.-ti'-ti  A  ..Mjr-  'lu'.it  ■.';:  -.t'  :hi^  -I'.'i  .T-iii  i  man's  iiiuui  .  .  ..  . 
■if,i\  .*■  ^.i'.;,"   V,    vi-iK  .,\   ^\-M  iiii^nr.-.v'.i:".**  uii:iu  'he  uuavGXL  was 

\ /   «'.:i-,  -l..'..-.^  u-.il    V..,.;*.  .r.-.ii  'l-.r-r-*  ^VL-    L  zr^iiic  rain.'** 

.Ic /,  I,. ,  .  II :  <«'-.v;'.  .v.:  .  1  ;.-r.v.,.r-  -.arl-.  "r.ar  -iie  ■^Mijl  *iuy  dw 
r,r •*■  f-ir  '..p  ri..i'-'<t<r  •  M'  i..  v  rr!.  •*.-<.  :ir.ii  ii*-.  ■Ipicuiinir  tiu 

»i'rij  f.j",  ■•..■  i,»';  i.j/  «'Ii..Vii  'ii.ii  r  a  '.::'.;"«:r  zr^^  -.-r  r^^ttnn^  ft 
|,;.i.'.s  f' o  I,.  ,;.;  V  /,  ,r  ■■.■•,,    ^i-,..,-^-    ■■..'•■.•  :*i.       K'^re  on   ojusei 

>',ni  \\ft]  l..f.t.  -r..!  ■•'  *  ■•■  f  *;■►■  iriic.i  •■  :i  0;ik-;  bvken  ^-Q  tile  OOaLSw 
}«ii/|   .1  Ml-!'    '»f    \^/j*'r,  "     ;:.')  ^^li-l,    "AH.-*:   ixlitl   tr.lL"      Tlli;}  WaS 

»' ../  I*' /I  Hif"  h;..^<.  ,:f.'l  '■•tj  th".  AtrrriLT.h  of  tLi.-*  nijarLsiuneiit 
1./  h)i/'ll*/|  f/.r!//I.i  -:  .M\t\  f'lrtv  iii/litH.  iisitLl  Lf  arrived  at 
M',ii  I..  »i.'  f/i'ri»n*.  '.f  '/'I'l,**     ;i  fAp':  nf  [fim  ti"»  nhnni  all  the 

|ir'.|.i,' i-.    iri'l  t)i<    1.1.'/  |iiirit<-/),  fih't    in  uiinm,  b!t-i£«;d  be   God, 

llli    /       '  <  !•     nil     f  i>ifll|(/|. 

.'•.'.piM  V.  Ii  .1  '.  •  .11 V,  v/'-  I  i'l'"  <in,  t,li<;  cm  A  rofr^Miing  breeze  from 
III'  .''I  vithpi'  'III  inii  I.M'x,  TIm'  |»hiiii  lioars  in  some  places 
hull'  III  Hill-:  <•!  Iiiiviii/  lii-i  II  ;it.  oiMr4iiiHt  (iverf1)»\vn  bv  the  Medi- 
\i  1 1  III'  III  ,  till  I'l'"!!''!  I :  ofti'ii  a  iiif  Ti:  iiiaisli,  and  the  in^ss  is 
t-iiil;  iiihI  liiMMiiHit  W'i- UK  -ilij]  i-IoKr  nii<lcr  tliocliifs  of  Canncl, 
liiil  I  mil  liMi  liiiil  In  liiKr  iiiurli  iif)ti('(;  of  oithur  the 'wildness 
III  ilii<  )>iiititH  4  III  Mil'  KiMiriv.  Aiintlicr  hour,  and  the  sea 
I'HK* »  u|«iiii  i'lM  I'M.'*',  ii  -.liiii  liiliip;  at  anchor  boing  cleiirly  re- 
iiiiiriii:iil  \\r  Mip  imw  III  till*  \ iiMtiltv  of  llaiapha,  the  ap- 
|ni»  I.  li  III  w  liii  Ii  I ;  iliiiiu".li  a  suit  nf  I'aiial  sonu"  thirty  or  forty 
yii.l!  in  liii'tli.  irii  |.i  InxiOm'  in  brrailth,  and  four  in  depth. 
IIhI  i-m-i  w  \\\\\\\  .\\\\\  an  rntr.uuM'  f  It  is  no  tniYcller*8  tale  or 
iltii><ni:il  I  iii)>i  111  .liMirni  to  say  that  tlio  {msj^ige  is  a  small 
lil.i'  iMM  liiM  ..  4  in  nihil",  thnni^li  it  aro  up  to  the  saddle 
>  imIh  \\\  .1 II  n  ml  \\.\\\\  \\\\y\\  \  \  iMtod  Uottonlauu  Utrccht, 
■uiit  »'il».  \  t»niili  I  Mil-..  I  i\]Hvi*d  iwuals  for  rv>:uls,  and  boats 
l,M  ,  ini.i.:»4.  u.'i  >\  1 ,  I  il:..ip;^Miit\'\l  ;  but  lion*  lo  tind  a  town 
ini,t%,i  1m  1 ,1. .  ;Mhi.  1»  tiuxMuJi  \x  iii^  h  oxorv  visitor  must  either 
V  ♦^u*  ,M  .wnn.  Ii  .1  ,l.,..i.i,>'  to  Ivth  iho  liovcmmout  and  to 

P. I . ,-.  5  v?;  I "  1  \  •  -.  v . *  1  .  >  *  \ ; :  I  ,■  u> \  jiA ♦  0 «  Av  ar.d  Sv^ v.io  bxisy  streets^ 

\x  >*  V  * M ,  >    .♦  V  ■    ;  * ' .  ^ V, ; •.  ; ;  »\;  ; ; ;  j  V,^-  j^* ;; ;  h  .\* v St  S<  \  : ..  tl  of  the  tOWO. 
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Never  did  exile  long  more  for  home  than  I  do  to  stretch  my- 
self out  at  full  length  ;  with  the  exception  of  walking  an  hour 
or  so  whilst  examining  the  Kishon,  I  have  had  thirteen 
hours,  if  not  of  hard  riding,  at  least  of  hard  sitting  in  the 
saddle.  Whilst  I  resolve  to  enjoy  myself  at  "mine  inn," 
my  companion  proceeds  to  the  convent  on  the  summit  of 
CarmeL 

Hotels,  however,  as  we  understand  the  term,  are  somewhat 
rare  in  Palestine.  The  places  set  aside  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers  possess  but  few  conveniences  and  still  fewer  ele- 
gances. An  Irish  shebeen,  an  English  hedge  ale-house,  a  High- 
land hostelry — such  as  that  of  the  clachan  of  Aberfoyle,  in 
which  the  Glasgow  magii*trat«  had  to  resort  to  the  red-hot 
poker  in  self-defence — a  French  auberge,  or  an  Italian  locanda, 
are  palaces  in  comparison  as  regards  comfort  and  cleanliness. 
In  the  worst  of  these  there  is  some  kind  of  apology  for  a  seat, 
and  generally  a  substitute  for  a  table,  consisting  of  a  block 
of  wood  or  a  deal  board.  But  the  Syrian  khans  have 
only  bare  walls,  sometimes  without  either  roof  or  win- 
dows. When  the  latter  are  awanting,  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  wfill  to  admit  light  and  air;  that  is,  when  the  walls 
themselves  are  entire.  Their  only  recommendation  is  the 
protection  they  afford  from  the  dews  that  fall  duiing  the 
night,  which  are  often  remarkably  heavy — thus  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us,  that  "  Gideon  wrung  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece, 
a  bowl  full  of  water."* 

The  khan  of  Haiapha  in  which  I  am  now  located  is  sui 
generis  a  model  lodging-house.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
clean  and  well-appointed,  yet  the  apartment  into  which  I  am 
ushered  does  not  possess  a  single  article  of  furniture.  A  board 
that  officiates  as  a  door,  has  neither  lock,  bar,  nor  other  fast- 
ening; but  that  is  of  no  great  consequence,  the  Arab  who 
watches  over  the  place  being  honest  so  long  as  the  stranger  is 
under  his  roof,.  Propping  up  my  lamp  on  two  stones,  I  obtain 
a  supply  of  oil  in  a  jug,  and  converting  my  knees  into  a  desk 
sit  down  on  the  floor  and  begin  writing  up  my  journal, 
though,  as  worthy  Allan  Ramsay  says,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
for  one  who  has  passed  the  five-and-forty  to  squat  himself 
down  d  la  Turque,     Some  coffee  is  brought  me  in  a  tin  dish, 

*  Judges  vi.  38. 
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that  sorvt\*   ft»r  botli  cup  ami   saucor,   together  with   three 


OvTiTS. 


Tho  last  luvnunl  roint'stiMos  \vvn.»  dved  of  a  purple  colonr; 
Inil  whv  this  tint,  or  whv  dwd  at  all,  I  am  unable  to  learn, 
Ih\yoiuI.  as  Molu>i«iilin  says,  that  it  is  a  jihantasia.  Purple, 
uovorthohvss,  soonis  ;)  favouritt*  luio  with  the  natives  in  these 
l^wts,  i>no  day,  whilo  in  Nai-iaivth,  wo  had  for  dinner,  ttU^r 
!!:'{,?.  Knlod  litv,  n^ilod  up  in  vino  loaves,  something  in  the 
form  t^f  oijrai-s.  and  tinuod  with  tho  provailing  dye  :  this  was 
oaton  hot,  onvolopos  and  all.  I  could  have  wished  this  even- 
inj;  —  opiomvan  that  I  am  -ovon  in  dotiauce  of  the  laws  of 
M\'so^,  to  have  supped  upon  a  slice  of  Ivun^n,  or  a  pork  chop, 
|»articnlarly  as  Ivcfand  mutton  won*  unattainable. 

Tho»v  is  uo  i:o^\l.  l\owcvcr.  in  wi^hiuj:.  I  have  no  option 
with  mo  now  it  i**  cc:;;s  or  not  hint; :  and  in  choosing  the 
KM>.t  iM  two  cxiis  it  o»v;r.s  to  mo  that  tho  Jewish  laws  re- 
j;a»\lm'.:  food  wciv  ox'^i^rxNi  to  ir.'is^Sf^  silf-rt^iitraint  on  Israel, 
ar.%i  K*vp  Vw  poopu'  a;\r.i  t:\*;'.;  t^:iur  r.ativMii;.  There  might 
al>o  Iv  >x^r.'.o  v,ir.',{;nv  %\M'.n;,\o:.'.v.,^v.  •»»  inMwIr.i:  them;  for  it  is 
i^^^.vv;i^i^*o  i\\.\\  \\w  \.\'. :or.N  k-.v..\s  v^t  fiwi  i  n^hibited  are  not 

ft 

s;;;'.od  ?>v  t'.OM*  ^■V.v.^;^"N  o'.j'*.o;  ^.^  :v:;v,r.:s  d:::c>tion  or  whole- 
s»^*.v.**^^\vs.      V*\v!^  *x<x  .;A\';\r.:*\  'o  tV.o  i^."o:;lar  notion  here, 

h       ft  * 

\i  o;i : , ^ *.  a t  b:\ . ; V ''. s ^i ,  1 '. .» \  v*  a  •, s :  v •. . : . ^ .' s  ;\ v. d  >om etimes  fatal 
0 f V% V ;  .  1 1 ": N  -  «'.;.'  ^ ::•.<". J  a ^  x.-  \: \'\\  : '; ; i  •  r  o. ^nt i nuc-d  and  ex- 
c*v,v'.\o  v.<%*  av  A'.',  ;r.  ;a  o  o'.  o.;o^  .  ,;>  *  7  r/.ysclf,  though  with 
b ^w^d  .N ^-  ^  N i ; : : ; t  *.  v  <  •, v  \  % '. /.  '.  \   : .  s s \ .  ^.  v. ;  \ .  r  ^  \  :\-  riv noed  an v  in- 

I         \     .,      1     A  A         ,  ««      -X.X,  , '> ,      .1   .h>..IX  •>         AA&Za^«C\jl     •        If! 

•       '>•••.«.•  ,f         «>^V  •..».  >  »  .■.•».         «>«*>^  •  ••        **C      ■'ta.M^'rt  >1V«<1 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MOUNT   CABKEL. 

Ilatapha^  Friday  22d. — I  am  afoot  at  5  a.m.,  and,  removing 
the  board  from  a  hole  in  the  wall,  admit  into  my  cell  a 
stream  of  the  pure  light  of  day.  Next,  I  summon  the  attend- 
ant by  bawling  and  clapping  my  hands,  and  giving  him  to 
understand  by  signs  that  a  little  water  would  be  acceptable ; 
he  brings  me  a  modicum  in  the  tin  dish  that  the  coffee  was  in 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Having  no  basin  I  am  constrained 
to  adopt  the  Oriental  and  orthodox  mode  of  washing  my  face; 
that  is,  by  pouring  out  the  water  with  one  hand  whilst  apply- 
ing it  with  the  other.  The  attendant  I  find  tolerably  attentive, 
and  willing  to  please  ;  he  rejoices  in  the  cognomen  of  "  Has- 
san," and  is  an  active  supple  Arab,  such  as  are  attached  to 
this  and  other  khans  ;  his  duties,  besides  looking  after  the 
place,  are  attending  to  the  wants  of  strangers;  his  pay,  I 
believe,  consists  entirely  in  as  much  bakhshish  as  he  can  extort 
from  the  guests. 

I  am  rather  amused  at  the  simplicity  of  my  breakfast  ser- 
vice. Ordering  Hassan  to  fetch  me  some  "  kaweh  '*  and 
**kubz,"  (bread  and  coffee,)  together  with  a  few  eggs,  the 
Oriental  "  boots  "  brings  me  in  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  he  holds  three  boiled  eggs,  which  he  places  be- 
side me  on  the  floor ;  but  there  is  neither  plate,  spoon,  nor  any- 
thing else.  Of  course  the  coffee  was  served  up  in  the  tin  dish 
I  had  just  been  using  as  a  wash-hand  basin.  Never  having 
set  a  high  value  on  the  honours  and  accessaries  of  the  table,  I 
accommodate  myself  to  circumstances,  now  with  some  degree 
of  equanimity.  Discovering,  however,  that  I  could  not  get  on 
without  a  knife,  Hassan  gives  me  to  understand  that  there  is 
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claret,  but  these  are  abundant  in  quantity  and  unexceptionable 
in  quality.  The  conversation  at  table  takes  a  wide  range,  includ- 
ing |>olitics,  polemics,  the  holy  places,  and  literature :  it  is  mostly 
carried  on  in  French  and  Italian,  and  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
the  freedom  of  speech  exercised,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience 
advocated  by  both  the  brethren  of  the  convent  and  the  priests 
who  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  pilgrims.  -Altogether  I 
am  highly  delighted  with  the  suavity  of  the  barefooted  friars 
of  Carmel,  be  their  religious  creed  or  character  what  it  may. 

Carmel  is  the  name  given  to  a  range  of  mountains,  as  well 
as  to  the  north-western  promontoJ^  on  which  the  convent  is 
situated.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  eighybeen  miles,  its 
breadth  five,  and  its  height  in  some  parts  eighteen  hundred 
feet.  The  mount,  or  highest  point,  juts  out  into  a  bay  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  derives  its  fame,  less  from  the  community 
of  monks  who  nestle  on  its  summit,  than  from  the  prophet 
Elijah,  who  made  it  the  scene  of  his  miracles  and  the  place  of 
his  abode.  This  convent  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Carme- 
lite,'' applied  to  all  the  monks  and  monasteries  of  this  order 
in  Christendom. 

The  building,  according  to  Stanley,  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders,  and  was  founded  by  St  Louis  on  his  first  and 
last  visit  to  Palestine.  It  is  large  and  commodious,  three 
stories  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which  rises  from 
the  centre,  has  an  imposing  aspect,  and  is  seen  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  In  the  interior  are  a  number  of  clean, 
airy,  and  neatly-furnished  bed-rooms,  on  seeing  which,  I  very 
much  regretted  not  having  come  up,  and  passed  the  night 
here,  instead  of  stajring  at  the  miserable  empty  khan  of 
Haiapha.  The  plan  of  the  interior  is  modem ;  there  are 
corridors  running  from  one  side  to  the  other,  several  kitchens, 
three  large  dining  halls,  stabling  for  a  himdred  horses,  a  series 
of  large  cisterns  containing  an  abundant  sui)ply  of  water  ;  in 
truth,  it  has  all  the  appliances  of  a  large  hotel,  and  is  more  like 
the  residence  of  a  prince  with  a  large  retinue  than  a  monastic 
institution. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  entire  establishment, 
but  more  especially  the  middle  and  upper  floors,  and  was  highly 
gratified  by  the  neatness  and  tidiness  that  reign  throughout 
The  monks  possess  a  good  library,  chiefly  composed  of  eccle- 
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sftsiica]  works  :  ih^r  hart  al$i>  a  l2j:is«c-r:>e  c^iipeL  vitk  a 
£ne  iiiar  sj:r=i>'=r»:c^i  c-t  a  loJLr^j  ::  L-.i.f.izrklkr  moit.  In 
fivcii  «-■:  lie  L.-nLrm  fk:isir  iLrrr  !>  -  ijjr^f  iriLUcd  cazdcs, 
.  .T^-ATi^r^T^i  wi:}'  a  izviiTizifciiA  :•:•  >.r_r  :»rr>.L.i^,  ▼!>■•»»  naafte 
I  did  i'.-i  >An;;  ani-iier  eiidit?::!^  •.-  zlx  c-j:-.m  ?iie  of  tbe 

ilie  w>rli  ire  known  ^:•  tic  :'.r.i  vf  1  rriciili-ri.  I*  woold 
re^qairc  x  cc-nije   of  dajs  v.*  \i<iz   tl-.    diftr^z^z   objects  of 

uic  :  ix-i^td,  so:rts  vf  crevicv;?^  h.Ir^.  iiii  v-.mtrsi.  «tber 
narnTkl  .>r  Lcwn  ct  r^iri's  Ll*.-::r  c-:::  tf  lir  livi- ^  r>i  pw- 
licrilarlT  on  tie  rar:-  ce:l:Tiiie>  fA-rini:  ilr  s^jl     The  entire 

Up  wLich  LLLxish  lr«tL:i>  iTf  i:ti.:Lf-L  rz;  si*ior  will  not 

TL^re  is  -n-r,  L  Trv^r.  tl^:  n:u?:  ::.:  lie  :.iSf<d  over  aho- 
g*e*Lrr  in  s-ilci.:- — i.iz.-!v.  ilc  /«vr  f  illi-ih.  -BLicii  is 
siiuAt'T'i  a:  the  :■.•  z   .•:  i  ^^i^-::  :•-::.«.'./  :li:   .verlizi^  the 

•-•I  •— -  — --JL.  .  —c  -i-.tr.-. .  ^>  a.».  «.  . .•  L ..:y  :•-:  s.uir-:-.  skDvi  is 
cu*  ■:•-*  1.!  iht  >.-;i  r.^ji.  ::>  "^a-I^  -Ltirtlv  -.vvcr^'i  v  ver  vitli 
the  EJdc*  v!  ;LL;rlii-5  •::  ill  !«&::.:.>.  vL.  Litc  ••  i.iii  iheir 
*.ri5.:E.>  "^  a:  tLr  ;r.vlr:*s  sLrliiv.  O:-  if>::.iii;:  tL:  -.-crilv^as 
jai-LWiv,  SHI  :.>g:r.^  i:.'.:ier  ^-iTi.e  r. u:..:  :::-:  >:ir^-j_::  vf  the 
vei:eral-le  ix^rk.  tlt  i:.:r«i  dwells  ^r.  :!■.■  :::..:  v  i-T^rv >*••■■  tTenia 
rco.rirti  in  liic  •.Ld  TestAsicn:  ::  w:^:l  :lis  his  :ir=n  the 
b'ytci:.  TLe  w.-ri  "oannel*'  si^iddzs  a  ":^r'i*  -.r  ""fertUe 
ft^d." — terTL.s  b-cAa:i:ulIvcirres*iv?  •:::!:-•  j::::.?.!  fr::.: fulness  of 
the  wL.>lc  raaje.  No  j*an  iLdee^i  ■  :  :\-.:s::r>  is  r"  .-her  in 
Frlvan  c-rAu:y.  to  sav  s .>:>.: ng  or  :ho  :i:.:j;ti:r..t:::  stji  vi.v*  ihe 
crest  -ininiands.  If  Heraiv^n  cv  the  :ir:l-:ljL,>;  .:  de^**, 
TacF^r  •>:  iMVcIinesSw  this  height  excxrls  ti^:::  :«. :h  :::  !.rulv 
gra&de'ir  :  well  inijht  the  iE^pinni  i..-.:.  i:-.  s: /.:::. :v.^  its  u.K-fe 
outlines,  and  beh'.'Minz  the  liuuriir-.-x?  v^:  :he  v1..1ls  c^ low- 
speak  of  -  the  eictlleLCT  .;.f  CarmeL"** 

With  mach  sravity  I  listened  for  a  brief  i:::«rvAl  :.>  oGe  of 
the  monkay  wLilit  Le  endeaTour^  wi:h  gre^:  ^OiTUistiiv**  to 
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eoimnce  me  that  the  Carmelite  order  liad  existed  since  the 
days  of  Elijah.  He  contended  that  the  jirnphet  bad  not  only 
occupied  the  cave  already  described,  but  bequeathed  it,  and  the 
mount  itself,  together  with  hia  mantle,  to  Klisha,  to  whiim  suc- 
oteded  the  aons  of  the  prophela,  and  so  on,  till  the  advent  of 
the  Redeemer ;  then  from  hia  days  down  through  the  t^tin 
Church  to  the  present  times.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  hia  arguments,  notwithstanding  the  legendary  testi- 
monies he  urged  to  sujiport  tliem,  failed  tu  couviiice  me.  The 
chain,  like  that  of  the  uposlulic  successioo,  has  too  many 
broken  linka,  besides  not  a  few  entirely  lost.  Granting  they 
were  in  existence,  which  b  doubtful,  and  that  the  worthy 
monk  had  made  out  a  much  better  case,  one  supported  by 
fact,  common  sense,  and  Scripture,  still  1  am  heretic  enough 
to  ask,  cui  bono  } — What  lH.>nclit  could  the  brotherhood,  the 
world,  or  the  Church  expect  to  derive  from  proving  this  moun- 
tain tu  be  their  inheritanee  i 

WhiUt  the  friar  is  yet  speaking,  the  announcement  is  made 
that  the  pilgrims  are  ready  to  depart.  My  friend  and  myself 
hasten  to  accompany  them,  and  hand  over,  as  usual,  to  the 
treaanrer  of  the  convent  a  Bum  we  deem  equivalent  to  the 
accommodation  received.  Then  joining  the  cavalcade  of 
forty  or  fifty  horsemen,  we  slowly  descend  the  mount  in  Id- 
diao  file.  The  path  winds  along  the  ridge  of  the  cliffs,  and 
ia  exceedingly  steep  and  dangerous,  the  only  fence  being  a  pile 
of  loose  atones ;  a  fijse  step  on  the  part  of  the  horse  would 
jinseipitate  both  it  and  his  rider  down  a  sheer  depth  of  a 
tfaouBoud  feet.  We  all  descend,  however,  in  safety,  and  re- 
enter Httiapha. 

Ttiis  tittle  town  contains  a.  population  of  about  2000  souIr. 
Though  a  seaport  of  ancient  date,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Sycaminopolis  of  antiquity,  {the  city  of  sycamores,  or  of 
waving  palms.)  it  is  anything  but  a  desirable  place  of  resid- 
Mce.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  what  has  probably 
been  once  a  strong  wall,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  nf 
narrow  nnpaved  streets,  with  open,  pestiferous  gutters, — the 
]brmer  never  swept,  and  the  latter  never  Hushed.  The  baxaara 
'look  80  frowsy  and  repulsive,  that  few,  except  from  necessity, 
.irunld  venture  within  them.  There  are  some  workshops  of 
abuemakers,  braziers,  tin-plate  workers,   and  other  artizaua, 
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such  as  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  a  primitive  people.  In 
an  open  space  near  the  klian,  five  or  six  houses,  recently  built, 
augur  somewhat  better  for  the  future  of  the  place.  With  the 
exception  of  these,  the  consular  residences,  and  one  or  two 
merchants*  dwellings,  the  habitations  are  rickety  to  a  degree 
scarcely  conceivable  by  any  one  who  has  not  dwelt  in  the 
East.  Mcdiaivalists  and  antiquarians,  who  delight  to  grub 
amongst  th^  accumulations  of  ages,  would  find  themselves 
here  in  the  midst  of  their  coveted  ruins  and  congenial  rub- 
bish. 

Fever  and  ophthalmia,  which  have  their  origin  generally  in 
dirt  or  imperfect  drainage,  are  prevalent,  and  terminate  often 
fatally.  Were  the  water  through  which  we  passed  on  enter- 
ing the  gate,  bad  as  it  certainly  is,  made  available  for  sanitary 
purposes,  the  bills  of  mortality,  if  any  such  documents  are 
issued  by  the  authorities,  would  doubtless  show  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  death  rate.  The  shore,  iipon  which  the  town 
stands,  has  a  beach  of  fine  white  sand,  forming  a  pleasant 
promenade  ;  but  it  is  little  used.  Young  Haiapha  has  a 
greater  predilecti<m  for  the  green  sward  of  Carmel,  where,  last 
evening,  numbers  of  both  sexes  were  disporting  themselves  on 
its  shady  slopes. 

At  noon  we  leave  Haiapha  for  St  Jean  d'Acre.  Our  route 
is  along  the  beach,  where  we  enjoy  the  sea  breeze  and  bracing 
air.  Soon  the  Kishon  is  reached,  near  the  point  where  it 
pours  its  sluggish  waters  into  the  sea.  The  river  here  forms 
a  broad  estuary  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  in  width,  and  is 
of  considerable  dei»th.  Higher  up  there  is  a  ford,  which, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  is  reported  as  dangerous. 
We  are  ferried  across  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  with  our  saddles 
and  higgage.  Amongst  the  last  there  is  a  cfimera  or  two,  indi- 
cating a  brother  artist  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  i)ilgrims. 
The  horses  are  forced  to  make  the  passage  by  swimming,  a 
process  that  affords  some  amusement,  particularly  when  be- 
coming restive,  or  breaking  from  control,  they  plunge  back, 
helter-skelter,  to  the  gradually  receding  shore.  The  Charou 
of  this  Syrian  Styx  has  the  conscience  to  demand  from  my 
friend  and  self  four  f nines  for  our  passage.  We  pay  him  with 
one  ;  but  he  obtains  something  extra,  in  the  shape  of  a  Httle 
salutary  castigation,  administered  by  our  muleteer,  as  a  quid 
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pro  quo  for  attempting  to  impose  upon  his  two  English- 
men. 

Again  we  are  dashing  along  the  beach,  making  occasional 
detours  amongst  the  sand  hills  on  the  one  hand,  and  taking 
the  sea  in  shallow  bays  to  cut  off  comers  on  the  other.  The 
shore,  with  its  white  sand,  totally  destitute  of  shingle,  strongly 
reminds  me  of  the  coast  line  between  St  Andrews  and  the 
river  Eden.  Before  reaching  our  destination  we  cross  the 
N'Aman,  a  broad  but  shallow  stream,  said  to  be  the  Belus  of 
Phny,  where,  that  authority  states,  glass  was  first  accidentally 
made.  The  naturalist  may  be  correct  in  his  statement  with 
reference  to  its  discovery  in  Phoenicia ;  but  most  certainly  glass 
has  been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs, — s^iggesting  its  manufac- 
ture long  anterior  to  the  time  indicated  by  the  learned  natu- 
ralist. In  two  hours  more  we  arrive  at  Acca,  the  Accho  of 
Scripture,*  better  known  as  St  Jean  d'Acre,  which  we  enter  by 
a  gjiteway  now  rapidly  hastening  to  decay. 

Accho,  Acca,  or  St  Jean  d'Acre,  is  a  fine  old  town,  built  at 
the  extremity  of  a  promontory,  fonning  the  north-western  side 
of  a  noble  bay.  For  many  centuries  the  city,  with  its  fortress, 
has  been  regarded  as  the  key  to  Palestine.  Becoming  the 
arena  of  war,  contending  powers  frequently  made  it  the  object 
of  attack  and  defence ;  many  a  rude  hand  has  grasped  and 
held  it  in  bondage.  It  was  founded  originally  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, but  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  who  changing 
its  name  to  Ptolemais,  enlarged  and  beautified  it.  In  the 
seventh  century  it  yielded,  with  other  Syrian  cities,  to  Moham- 
medan power  and  fanaticism.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Cnisa- 
ders  in  1104  ;  re-occupied  by  Saladin,  but  recovered  by  Rich- 
ard Coeur  dc  Lion  and  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  who  desig- 
nated it  St  Jean  d'Acre.  Still  the  victim  of  vicissitude,  it  was 
erected  into  a  caliphate  ;  but  finally  came  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Turk,  in  whose  hands  it  still  remains. 

No  modern  city,  it  may  be  said,  has  acquired  greater  cele- 
brity through  wars  and  sieges  than  Acre.  We  have  all  read, 
and  probably  many  of  us  exulted,  in  the  affair  of  1701),  when 
British  valour  and  the  skill  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  baffled  Napo- 
leon the  Great  for  the  first  time  on  land,  and  cheeked,  at 
least  for  a  season,  the  French  idea  of  forming  an  empire  in  the 
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East  Even  so  late  as  1830,  Ibraliiiii  Pasha,  eldest  son  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  closely  beleaguered  the  fortress  for  six 
months,  destroying  every  building  of  importance  within  its 
limits.  In  1840,  Admiral  Stopford  and  Sir  Charles  Napier 
laid  siege  to  the  Pasha,  now  inside  the  walls,  blew  ap  his 
magazines,  and  finally  dislodged  the  Egyptians,  but  left  the 
town  itself  a  complete  wreck. 

At  one  period  St  Jean  d*Acre  appears  to  have  been  a 
centre  of  commerce ;  but  whatever  the  harbour  may  have 
been  in  former  times,  it  is  now  shallow,  unsafe,  choked  np, 
and  at  the  present  day  almost  deserted,  the  only  craft  it  is 
capable  of  admitting  being  a  few  boats  of  the  humblest 
description.  Cotton  and  com  are  the  only  articles  of  export ; 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  or  Birmingham  goods  being  probably 
taken  in  return.  The  town  is  evidently — socially,  politically, 
and  commercially — in  articulo  mortis.  The  cause  of  this  deca- 
dence may  be  attributed  to  its  unhealthy  situation.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  is  surrounded  by  stagnant 
water,  is  sadly  deficient  in  drainage,  and  is  tainted  with  a  pes- 
tilential malaria,  which  produce  fever,  and  occasionally  the 
plague.  These  diseases  carry  off  annually  a  large  per  centage 
of  the  population,  and  have  proved  a  serious  coimterbalance  to 
any  advantages  the  city  may  possess  as  either  an  emporium 
of  traffic  or  a  place  of  security. 

The  population  is  estimated  to  be  from  4000  to  5000,  com- 
posed of  the  three  great  religious  sects — Moslem,  Druse,  and 
Christian,  with  a  few  Jews.  The  streets  are  wider  than  those 
of  most  eastern  cities ;  the  squares,  of  which  there  are  a  few, 
serve  as  lungs  for  the  densely-packed  inhabitants,  but  the  walls 
and  ramparts  so  celebrated  in  history  are  fast  crumbling  away. 
The  bazaars  are  of  the  humblest  order ;  there  is  nothing  of 
either  interest  or  curiosity  whatever  to  induce  the  traveller  to 
prolong  his  visit,  except  to  linger  over  its  ruins. 

It  would  seem  that  my  friend  and  self  are  likely  to  be  treated 
to  an  involuntary  stay,  which  we  did  not  expect  We  have 
only  ridden  ten  miles  this  morning,  and  have  already  visited 
all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  the  place,  and  the  hour  is  only 
2.30  P.M.  We  are,  therefore,  anxious  to  proceed  farther  on 
our  journey,  but  our  muleteer  thinks  otherwise,  and  refuses 
point  blank  to  go  another  step.     Here  is  a  dilemma.     We 
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resolve  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  British  consul  With  some 
diflficulty  is  discovered  the  consulate,  situated  in  a  back  court, 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage,  where  the  royal  arms  are 
suspended  ingloriously  upon  a  dead  wall  It  is  humiliating 
to  me,  "a  Britisher,"  to  observe  the  Mephistophilean  smile 
of  my  companion,  "  a  half  Yankee,"  at  the  sorry  figure  the 
traditional  lion  presents  in  this  dingy  comer  of  the  East. 
Nevertheless  we  find  the  representative  of  England  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  although  a  German,  he  speaks  Eng- 
lish tolerably  well.  We  are  invited  into  his  residence,  and 
introduced  to  his  daughter-in-law,  a  young  Englishwoman, 
who  with  her  child  have  assumed  the  dress  and  habits  of 
her  adopted  country.  Having  made  our  complaint,  the  con- 
sul accompanies  us  to  a  large  square  or  market-place,  where 
our  muleteer,  with  a  gaping,  listening  crowd  of  sympa- 
thisers aroimd  him,  is  relating  that  his  two  Englishmen  had 
visited  every  strange  and  out-of-the-way  place,  slept  on  the 
ground,  and  that  they  were  neither  afraid  of  robbers,  nor  terri- 
fied by  wild  beasts,  winding  up  his  harangue  by  declaring  pub- 
licly, by  the  head  of  the  prophet,  that  we  were  both  mad.  All 
this  nonsense,  however,  had  no  practical  result ;  the  consul 
peremptorily  orders  him  to  saddle  the  horses  and  continue  the 
journey  at  once.  On  hearing  this  decision,  the  rascal  swears 
again  by  the  prophet,  that  there  is  not  time  before  sundown 
to  reach  a  resting-place  for  the  night.  We  point  to  the  great 
luminary  still  high  in  the  heavens.  Thus  driven  to  bay,  he 
protests  and  calls  some  other  muleteers  to  corroborate  his 
statement  that  there  is  no  road,  that  it  is  "  moshtyeb  derb," 
that  we  shall  be  certainly  plundered,  if  not  murdered.  Having 
heard  most  of  this  before,  we  give  him  to  understand  that  we 
pledge  the  safety  of  his  person  as  well  as  our  own.  This 
calms  him  down  a  little.  We  are  compelled,  however,  owing 
to  the  unsafe  state  of  the  country,  and  the  notoriously  bad 
district  through  which  we  have  to  pass,  to  guarantee  the  value 
of  his  horses  in  the  event  of  their  beuig  either  killed,  stolen, 
or  injured. 

On  leaving  the  town  we  are  accosted  by  a  native,  who  in 
very  good  English  informs  us,  inter  alia,  that  he  is  a  mer- 
chant, has  been  twice  in  England  on  business,  and  possesses 
a  considerable  amount  of  landed  property ;   adding,  for  my 
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information,  that  real  estate  may  be  purchased  here  for  a 
mere  trifle.  None  of  these  arguments  were  strong  enough 
to  induce  me  to  think  of  either  settling  or  making  an  in- 
vestment. Traversing  some  fine  gardens,  fenced  by  gigantic 
cacti,  we  are  amazed  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  produced.  The  abundanoe  is  jJmost  beyond 
belief.  The  suburbs  of  the  town  are  very  extensive,  spreading 
beyond  the  walls,  and  finally  disappearing  in  isolated  cottages 
far  across  the  plain.  At  length  we  are  fairly  in  the  country, 
riding  across  a  section  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  soil  is 
neither  so  rich,  nor  the  crops  so  luxuriant  as  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jenin ;  the  farther  we  proceed  the  ground 
becomes  more  and  more  marshy,  obliging  us  to  make  long 
circuits  to  avoid  bemg  bogged.  On  our  right  a  large  body 
of  Turkish  soldiers  are  encamped.  How  men  contrive  to 
exist  in  such  a  place  it  is  hard  to  say ;  the  marsh  malaria  is 
hanging  like  a  veil  of  mist  over  the  plain — of  course,  says  the 
world,  they  are  only  soldiers.  On  nearing  the  hills  of  Galilee 
Vie  overtake  two  or  three  farmers  riding  on  donkeys,  and  carry- 
il%  their  ploughs  over  their  shoulders.  Our  guide  immediately 
shouts  out,  *'  Sowie  !  Sowie  !"  Riding  up,  believdng  them  to 
he,  Christians  like  ourselves,  we  cordially  shake  hands  with 
them,  and  of  course  part  heartily  maharhaing  each  other. 
It  was  only  after  they  left  that  we  learned  they  were  Druses. 
They  are  the  first  individuals  of  that  sect  I  have  yet  met  to 
my  knowledge.  I  may  possibly  have  something  to  say  of 
their  religious  tenets  w^hen  I  reach  Ilermon  or  Lebanon,  their 
headquarters. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

* 

GALILEE. 

Darkness  overwhelms  us  long  before  we  clear  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  ;  the  moon  rising  brightly,  however,  affords  us  ample 
light  to  guide  us  in  our  course.  The  barking  of  dogs,  a  wel- 
come sound,  at  length  announces  the  proximity  of  human 
dwellings.  Weairied  with  such  incessant  riding,  excitement, 
and  anxiety,  we  thankfully  enter  Demon,  a  small  Galila3an 
village,  situated  amongst  the  hills.  We  apply  at  several 
houses  for  shelter,  but  all  refuse  to  admit  or  entertain  us ;  dl 
last  a  peasant-farmer  opens  his  door,  and  gives  us  a  sort  of 
half  welcome  to  share  his  roof-tree.  To  reach  this  hospitable 
dwelling  we  have  to  ride  across  a  square,  a  garden,  thread  two  or 
three  narrow  goat  tracks  over  broken  walls,  the  ground  thickly 
strewn  with  large  boulders  ;  next  clambering  over  some  large 
hewn  stones,  an  apparent  ruin,  we  reach  an  open  court  redo- 
lent with  dung  heaps  and  stagnant  water ;  this  is  the  outside 
of  the  steading.  On  crossing  the  threshold  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  me  is,  that  the  same  apartment  serves  for  both 
men  and  cattle.  A  large  wood  fire  that  I  see  blazing  on  the 
hearth  is  alone  sufficient  to  tempt  me  to  avail  myself  once 
more  of  a  native  dwelling  for  a  night's  lodging. 

AVhilst  reclining,  as  they  did  of  old,  on  the  floor  at  our 
frugal  supper  of  bread  and  labban,  my  friend  and  I  endea- 
vour, by  signs,  smiles,  and  broken  Arabic,  to  make  ourselves 
as  agreeable  to  our  entertainers  as  possible — the  entire  Louse 
hold  being,  as  usual,  gathered  around  us  whilst  thus  eni;age(L  • 
In  order  to  obtiun  the  use  of  a  lamp,  and  by  way  of  inducing 
my  hostess  to  hold  it  whilst  posting  up  my  notes,  I  present 
her  with  a  small  olive-wood  and  mother-of-pearl  crucifix  I 
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had  purchased  at  Jerusalem.  This  the  good  dame,  being  a 
Eomaii  Catholic,  kisses  fer\'ently ;  and  I  myself  being  in  her 
eyes  a  " hadji,"  or  holy  man,  only  escaped  having  the  same 
honour,  by  most  energetically  protesting  against  and  prevent- 
ing it  Never,  if  possible,  come  into  close  contact  vnth  a  native ! 
Seated  now  with  my  back  propi)ed  against  the  wall,  I  am 
busy  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  group  drawing  out  these 
observations.  Every  eye  is  bent  on  my  pen,  my  ink-bottle, 
and  the  characters  I  am  tracing,  so  unlike  anjlhing  they 
had  ever  seen  before.  My  European  mode  of  sitting, 
close-fitting  dress,  and  strange  language,  afford  them  quite  a 
fund  of  interest  and  amusement.  It  can  easily  be  seen  thai 
both  mv  friend  and  mvself  are  regarded,  if  not  with  renera- 
tion,  at  least  with  feelings  akin  to  admiration,  these  unin- 
formed, unread,  and  unsophisticated  peas;ints  doubtless  deem- 
ing us  in  many  jnnnts  intinitely  sui>erior  to  themselves. 

The  houses  of  the  class  of  inhabitants  to  wliioh  the  one  I 
am  now  in  belonirs,  are  built  of  loose  stones, — the  interstices 
being  fiUeil  up  with  mud  instead  of  mortar.  E;ioh  hut,  cot- 
tage, or  farmhouse  is  detached,  but  they  are  generally  arranged 
in  clusters  constituting  a  viUage,  surrounded  by  a  common 
wall  of  the  same  material,  nirely  exceetling  six  feet  in  height. 
In  most  of  these  dwellings,  ;is  at  Reha,  and,  indeed,  aU  over 
Galilee,  it  is  the  univers;il  custom  for  bi>th  {»eople  and  cattle 
to  re^H^se  at  night  under  the  s;ime  rix>f.  This  was  the  use 
and  wont  in  Scotland  amongst  mo^^rland  farmers  in  the  days 
of  my  youth,  and  is  continued  in  the  Highlands  at  the  present 
time, — the  only  difference  being,  that  among  the  Arabs  the 
jx^rtion  of  the  interior  allotted  to  the  bijx\ls  is  raised  some 
eighteen  inches  higher  than  that  assigned  to  the  quadrupeda 

There  is  neither  grate  nor  stove  in  the  place,  the  tire  being 
invariably  made  on  the  hearth, — the  fuel  consisting  either 
of  charcoal  or  camels'  dunsr :  the  latter  chioriv  used  bv  the 
Bedueen,  who  are  far  from  forests  or  any  place  where  wood 
can  be  obtained.  There  is  little  or  no  furniture :  a  few  un- 
glazed  dishes,  a  jar  or  two  for  canrj-ing  and  holding  water, 
two  or  three  mats,  upon  which  they  strvtoh  themselves  at 
night,  without  undressing,  except  in  so  f;ir  as  concerns  the 
torbaui, — ^that  being  always  laid  aside  with  care,  and  even 
solemnity,  and  a  special  place  assigned  to  it      An  imple- 
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snt  or  two  may  be  seen  of  horee  gear  miBpended  on  wooden 
9  fixed  in  tie  walls,  which  are  never  white-waslied  nor 
The  house  has  a  clumsy  door,  with  b.  bar  to  match, 
opened  by  a  sinjrularly  constructed  wooden  key,  six  or  seven 
inches  Irtng,  and  an  inch  brond.  Light  and  air  are  admitted 
tiy  openings  in  the  walls,  which,  when  necesaaiy,  may  be  shut 
by  a  wooden  sLutter.  That,  however,  ia  rarely  needful,  except 
on  the  cold  or  wet  nights  of  wihter.  Some  of  the  peasants' 
dwelling))  contain  even  less  furniture  than  this,  having  oftea 
notliing  more  than  a  gholeh,  a  mat,  a  hand-mill,  and  an  oven  ; 
Ittion  which  they  sleep  in  the  cold  season. 

^^  After  finishing  my  notes,  I  pay  a  little  more  attention  to 

1  passing  around  me.     Amongst  other  marvels,  I  am 

rtdculnrly  struck,  on  observing  the  brmcr's  young  and  himd- 

"^■ome  son,  evidently  a  ploughman — (all  the  people  hereabouts 
are  connected  with  agriculture) — enter,  leading  in  two  asses, 
a  conple  of  oxen,  and  a  calf ;  next  follow  the  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  as  one  would  opine,  fi^m  their  hoary  locks  ;  the 
farmer  himself,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  children  of  diverO) 
ages.  The  raftera  are  already  peopled  with  their  own  pecu- 
liar population.  "  Are  all  this  living  multitude,"  I  mentally 
exclaimed,  "  to  be  my  companions  for  the  nightl  Ah,  well, 
so  much  the  better  ;  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  society."  Ob- 
serving the  fire  getting  Inw,  my  companion  and  self  signify 
onr  wish,  by  sleepy  nods,  to  go  to  ro()9t  At  once  all,  old 
and  young,  take  up  positions  ou  the  Hoor  We  lie  down 
amot^^t  the  household,  clothed  and  shod,  just  as  we  entered. 
Soon  all  is  in  darkness  and  silence,  no  sound  heard,  except  the 
deep^rawn  breath  of  the  heavy  sleeper,  or  the  cattle  munch- 

Ij  their  food. 
Demon,  Saturday,  23d. — This  morning  I  rise  at  daybreak, 
t  have  scarcely  words  to  describe  the  horrors  of  the  post 
{ht.  Some  fastidious  renders,  particularly  those  who  have 
t  travelled,  may  say,  Why  detail  feelings,  when  they  verge 
:  disjost,  or  speak  of  scenes  that  savour  of  the  abominable  t 
I  gnard  against  offence  on  this  point,  and  as  a  warning  to  . 
ict  travellerg,  I  shall  record  my  experience  with  as  delicate 
ft  pen  as  a  due  representation  of  tlie  facts  tliemselves  will 
admit.  Well,  on  getting  up,  at  least  what  remains  of  mc,  to 
nm  uut  to  tb«  court,  and  to  atrip,  is  the  work  of  a  moment   I 
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discover  that  my  body  is  a  mass  of  inflammation,  excoriated 
and  bitten  all  over ;  moreover,  that  my  clothes  are  literally 
alive  with  vermin. 

I  have  read  of  tlie  sufferings  of  the  middle  passage,  of  the 
agonies  undorgt^ne  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  pemaed 
Homc  narratives  of  certain  cruel  modes  of  torture,  as  practised 
amongst  the  Indian  Fakeers ;  but,  I  verily  believe,  all  these 
fall  misH'rably  short  of  the  plagues  to  be  encountered,  and 
ondunnl,  in  }KU»ing  a  night  in  a  native  hut  at  Demon.  It 
may  be  aski'd.  Are  there  no  means  of  escape  from  this  species 
oi  torment  ]  My  comjumion  carried  an  insect-killing  powder 
which  he  usihI  nightly  ;  but  I  saw  no  advantage  he  gained  by 
it8  inii\  I  myself  have  triinl  all  sorts  of  stratagems  to  avoid 
the  charges  of  the  diminutive  but  nimble  enemy,  and  have  long 
j*incc  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  immunity  or  escape  is  im- 
|H»ssible.  I  have  lain  mit  of  a  bed,  and  in  one,  slept  on  a 
Wnoh.  and  tried  a  stable  :  Wtaken  myself  to  an  open  court, 
sought  n^fuge  on  tlags.  auil  bivouacked  on  a  roof  in  the 
ojvn  air  but  all  in  vain,  the  noc;un\al  brigade  invariably 
found  nie  out,  pn\ving.  vampirt^like,  on  my  juices.  Why, 
then,  it  n\ay  K*  asked,  did  I  not  sleep  in  a  hotel,  like  a 
i'hrislian  auvl  a  eleruynian  i  Invause,  dear  reader,  even 
suppi>se  sueh  establish  men  Js  wer\^  to  W  found  on  the  high- 
ways ,'»nd  by\v,nys  of  the  Uoiy  l^uul.  the  evil  could  not 
Iv  avoid\\l. — the  hotel,  the  shv^p.  the  Ivc-iar.  the  khan,  and 
the  |vidavv  Wing,  in  tliis  rx^s^nvt,  vm»  a  |vir  with  the  hovel, 
the  hut,  and  the  tent.  The  plague  ef  K^vi»t,  it  not  of  Moses, 
is  ,ns  i^n^xalent  r.ow  thrvnighout  ll:e  V'Ias:,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Tharav^hs.  I  had  in  n;y  exerw^euing  s<lf-oonceit 
i«\agiu\\i  m\se«f  tlea  prvvf,  ow.ng  to  ,^n  ,^:uv^u:;:  y^i  seasoning  I 
had  ur.dergvue  in  \vrtaiu  Kg\p;ian  e::ieSs  lu:  I  never  was 
worx*  gr.e\vnisS  uiistaken.  IM^  now,  I  h^d  Uvn  prv^foundly 
iguoranT  of  the  n;stinets^  habits,  r.v.u;lvrs,  ar.d  miraculous 
|vwer  of  rv'VTv\luetteu  inhenu;  ir.  this  cl.ws*  o:  ir.s«xt*.     It  is 


ivriww'nt**  i^criy  er.:;tl-.:\g  «  u*  Iv  nfg;w\\cvi  as  as  inductive 
c^HKh^siv'^v.  In  iIh-sw  \U>>*  kV5  ph;A>svn*h:o  :::x  osugaoictt  and 
naSunJ  hi$K^'  iuquiry«  ibei>»  iH^t  K'*  Iv  a  u^dUue  en  |^un- 
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Tenninology,  a,  void  at  preeent  Id  out  literature.  Such  b 
might  be  of  considerable  service  to  future  travellers  in 
_  _it  and  OalUee  ;  particularly  if  written  roit  amove,  of  port- 
atle  size,  and  treated  from  a  practical  poijit  of  view,  espe- 
cially by  one  who  has  graduated  at  Demon  or  some  other 
Eastern  village,  and  survived  the  a-tieit  exprrimentum. 

After  Bundry  personal  investigaUona,  a  thorough  wash,  and 
a  dnnk  of  warm  goat's  milk,  mj  frieud  and  I  prepare  to  de- 
part. Our  bill  ia  ooly  five  piastres.  I  shuuld  willingly  have 
given  fifty,  never  to  have  crossed  the  worthy  farmer's  threshold. 
I  am  constantly  reminded,  by  admonitory  symptoms,  that  I 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  personal  frionda,  who 
Beem  determined  to  show  their  attachment  by  sticking  to 
me.  Taking  leave  of  our  Galilfean  hosts,  and  mounting  our 
horses,  we  bid  a  long,  and  I  devoutly  hope^  a  ta^tiiuj  adieu 
to  Demon. 

It  is  not  that  I  boost  of  possessing  superior  information,  when 
I  affirm  that  but  few  travellers  visiting  Palestine  use  the  best 
means  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  in-door  usages  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  the  customs  of  the  country.  This  is  espe- 
cially tme  of  those  who  hamper  and  burden  themselves  with 
tents,  cooking  and  sleeping  conveniences,  those,  in  a  word, 
"  fho  BOrrender  themselves,  body,  judgment,  and  purse,  into 
hands,  or  rather  the  clutches,  of  a  dragoman.  One  in  such 
umatAnces  can  only  see  what  his  dragoman  chooses  to  place 

bre  him,  take  that  route,  which,  fur  his  own  interest,  not 
that  of  his  employer,  he  may  suggest.  What  amount  of  in- 
fonnation,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  collected  by  one  who  never 
once  either  slept  in  a  native  hut,  or  spent  a  day  in  smoking, 
~'  Inlung  coRee,  or  eating  out  of  tlie  same  dish  with  an  Arab 
lily)  His  whole  knowledge  is  confined  to,  or  extracted  from, 
>ccasion!^  stolen  glance  into  a  tent  in  pasabg,  and  soine- 
13  not  even  to  that.  What  can  be  gathered  in  this  way, 
nf  the  general  niodes  of  Arab  cooking,  the  arrangement  of 
meala,  or  fireside  occupations  and  amusements ;  how  and 
where  the  inniat^a  dispose  themselves  at  night,  the  manners 
ot  the  jnveniles  under  the  paternal  canvas  1  These  and  many 
crt&er  domesticities,  which  constitute  the  interior  of  a  house- 
hold, must  remain,  in  a  great  measure,  unknown  to  such 
tnTellera,  except  &om  hearany. 


once  eitber 
^Hdiinlungcc 
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If.  on  tho  other  hand,  the  travel' or  or  visitor  woald  sub- 
mi:  ti>  ilo.  :is  I  ani  n»w  Joiii^: — leave  bi7.i5elf  unfettered  by 
eitlior  Iwcricze,  tent,  or  dni;:?>iii.in.  a:  l/.^ertv  to  follow  hsi 
•  ■wn  J -'.in*,  n^utt's.  or  faui;v.  and  co  wVrjvcr  ■■r  whenever  it  so 
i'!e:ip«ti  b:'^: — -s'.ee^  anvwIuTe.  ..■-,  i:  r..:tiL  ce.  -owhiffre ;  his 
I ^  :■.-.: ■.'.i-vsiri.i:  rcvTiiircv:  wh^jre  and  wh^::i  v.v  cu^ arable— «r  let 

hi:"   :ast  un:ii  l>'v;d:i;o<.\  in  :\:  >2.vye   ::  **  zie  h-repctftble 
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had  sprang  out  of  the  earth.     Hailing  him,  and  bis  advent 
at  the  sanie  time,  our  nmleteer,  for  a  consideration  of  three 
piastres,  bribes  him  to  guide  ns  to  the  next  village  on  our 
^HdDsp.     With  the  day,  and  under  nur  yuuDg  guide,  our  spirits 
^Bhrighten  up.     The  road  is  certainly  "  Moah-tyeb,"  a  climbing 
^^Bnd  deseeuding,  sometimes  leading  our  hoKea  down  precipii^es, 
^^pt  other  times  drag^ng  them  np,  or  creeping  across  smouth 
platforms  and  picking  oar  steps  among  bouldcra.     Thus  we 
proceed  on  our  way,  not  rejoicing,  but  now  and  then  losing 
OUT  temper,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  path,  and  the  iueea- 
BUit  stinging  remembrances  of  our  old  enemies  of  Demon,  an 
0  occasional  twinges  from  new  ones,  the  mosquitoes.     With 
sopbic  calmness,  we  do  not  allow  these  trifling  annoy- 
nces  to  disturb  our  equanimity  ;  it  would  be  foUy  to  per- 
mit such  small  matters  as  Itea-bitcs  to  mar  our  enjoyment, 
while  travelling  in  a  land  we  had  so  long  and  earnestly  dc- 
sirod  to  visit;    still,    being  only   mortals,  these  insects  do 
|i      ftt  times  awume  the  form  of   the  disagreeable,  and  would, 
^BRywhere   else  than    amongst    the   green    bills    of    Qalilec, 
^^■p    intolerable,    leading   to    the    conclusion    that    mind    or 
^^Bental    enjoj-menl   can    rise    superior    to    physical    suffer- 
^Bng,     BnuUI  evils,  il  has  been  said,  like  invisible  insects,  inflict 
pMs;  and   a  single   hair  not  only  spoils  a  sheet  of  paper, 
bnt  may  stop  a  machine.     The  chief  secret  and  source  of  com- 
fort is  bo  cultivate  an  undor-growth  of  heart  and  mind  plea- 
sures, which  will  not  permit  cares  and  annoyances  to  take  root 
or  occupy  the  ground.     Were  this  rule  adopted,  great  troubles 
would  not  only  be  fewer  in  number,  but  less  annoying  in  their 
GotuequenceB. 

We  have  just  passed  the  smalt  villago  of  Turora,  keeping 
the  wady  Abilin  on  our  right.  Sbufii-Omar,  another  village, 
is  oboerved  crowning  a  height  for  to  the  south.  This  port  of 
the  country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  though  almost  un- 
VI  Ikaown.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so  little  frequented  by  travellers, 
'  r  visited  by  pilgrims.  In  less  than  an  hour  wo  reach  the 
~*ige  of  Kankab,  a  mere  group  of  rude  huts  thrown  together, 
h  a  population  of  not  more  than  fifty  or  siity  souls. 
Few  persona  in  their  aober  senses  would  dream  of  making  a 
■,  purely  and  simply  for  the  purpose  i>f  seeing,  far  less  of 
[  in,  Demon ;  yet,  in  the  event  of  any  eiiterprisixig 
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VrT  nttfcasiiT.  :o  Tiii:  the  pl&c^. — i:  to-:::!!  c«  much  ate  to 
hirr-iiic  in  the  o^^rc  zrmc'i.  c^f  t*>  nrtrioe  kis  seeps  and  icton 
to  y*2anrih  hv  the  wit  of  the  rliin.  th*n  to  adc*pc  tiie  coone 
I  am  r.:T  r':3?c:inj — thstt  is.  crv'»ssir;c  nrvkr  ledges,  and'climb- 
ii^r  nZjDrrl  preciiiofts^  intersr^rs^  «:ih  dvuf  foreits  of 
pri jkl J  ih :  re-shnibs.  The  ide*  c  f  anv  j-  il^rim.  fooliali  cmwgo 
to  Tiiit  Kinkib  fc«r  its  oTn  sake,  eav  t^  difciiased  as  totdty 
out  of  the  cnesdoa.  Th*se  drvudscjisoes^  in  cofmexkio  witii 
the  p:'Ti:e,  t-sinz  &IiL.c<?t  iinrr4oc:At'r,  and  Ivisi:  oat  of  Ae 
war  of  oniinarr  tiaTellers-  icat  joxnn:  for  &n  izhddent  tint 
c«XTirred  to  mvs^If  in  this  <:  hscur^  l-xaliir. 

In  emerjin^  sr-.n:  a  thicket,  ntAr  the  rillipf  where  we  now 
are,  eit  r:^:.  u>?n  which  I  ride,  havii:^  ca-oiht  in  a  prickh* 
hsah-  is  t^dlv  tcm-  CrjiNjirt:  a  cirvitc.  I  bend  nij  steps  to 
the  E-rareit  hu:,  at  the  d"»-r  of  which  a  natiTe  wvM&aa  is 
staniinj.  wh:-  j^Iatc^  m  me  likt  .*  sr.i-rnA?  witchi:i^  her  cubs. 
I»lfr:io::i.:ir^.  I  idiress  her  c  un<:v-u>>,  sinultaaeoualT  nn- 
f:'-'i:i.::  mv  r^^:  l7..\  niv  --.ishxr,  r^^kir.^  <iais  that  I  be- 
s<:«tL:ht  tie  aid  of  a  fritr.div  h.u:i  ar.i  a  >t.:ut  ct^dle.  Xo 
s-*-.iier  had  I  d.ne  ihii^  than — m  rt  like  a  fury  than  one  <rf 
the  zentler  sei — ^hv  l.-.unohrs  cut  ir.tv-  a  >:.-rn:  of  inrectiTe, 
sLoiitinz  "•  ya  W^Iad "  to  a  v.  :::h.  ar.d  callin*:  en  tie  male 
T«rtT'-iIarl  n  ireneril'.v  :  •  cv.irit  ar.,;  h<>.  h^r  to  >:.-:ie  axkd  curse 
the  ""kelb.'"  jdo£:.»  and  "Xu<r\ny."  Christian,  the  latter  term 
being  the  most  opy.ry. hr:  u>  etithf*  a  M:c-Iin:  c^an  either  con- 
jure up  ■■•?  arrlT  to  an  iinV<lit:vir.  Ki^ss  me  I  How  mT 
Tinz  with  her  shrill  note:? — 


*"  Tar."jc-f,  itiizis  .^\Ii:<::Vr*  : 


nr 


I  l>5e  no  -dzne  in  remounting  a::d  taking  myivlf  » -fil  deeming, 
in  snch  a  pre>iicaniint,   di5^rK:iv>n  to  Vie  the   bc-ttir  part  of 


^^alilaBsn 
roman's   ire,  and  whai  the  can**  *^'   tl.;s  awf;;;  torwait  of 
abnse  I    Why  shoold  *o  mnch  dirt  be  hi>a\vM  ujvNr.  my  bushy 
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beard  ?  And  wherefore  should  my  poor  departed  father  and 
an  entire  generation  of  my  ancestora  be  consigned  to  Moham- 
medan perdition,  in  such  a  fushion  T  No  reason,  eave  that  it 
ky  have  ariseu  from  the  poor  woman's  ignoranoe,  tempered 
the  rabid  fanaticism  and  intolerance  of  her  creed.  Uy 
of  address  wns  that  usual  in  the  country  ;  saluting  the 
gaat  with  the  word  "um,"  (mother,)  next  to  smooth 
the  asperities  of  her  tem]>er,  improving  upon  that,  by  using 
the  expression  "  bint,"  (daughter,)  I  finally  brought  into  play 
the  universal  and  potent  shibboleth,  "bakhshish,"  known 
from  AlexHndriii  to  Aleppo,  but  all  were  alike  unavailing ; 
hence,  there  is  no  other  conclusion  than  this,  the  old  rugged 
character  of  the  Oaliltean  for  mdeneas  and  boorishness  con- 
tinues unaltered,  exhibiting  itself  now,  as  it  did,  when  one  of 
themselves — the  guileless  Natltanael— exclaimed,  "  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  t"  * 

This  vras  the  dLitrict,  and  such  were  the  people  among 
whom  Jeaus  the  Messiah  spent  His  youth  and  early  manhood, 
the  people  being  then  characterised  by  the  same  ty^te  of 
barbarism  aa  they  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  1800  years. 
It  appears  singular  to  ns,  speaking  more  humano,  that  the  Re- 
deemer, whilst  preparing  for  His  great  work,  should  have  selected 
these  wild  hills  for  His  home,  and  their  equally  savage  in- 
habitants for  His  countrymen.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  His  training  would  have  been  begun,  if  not  perfected  in 
the  Stoa  of  Athens,  the  Forum  of  Rome,  or  at  least  in  Jemsalem 
at  the  feet  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  doctors  learned 
in  the  law. 

But  God's  thoughts,  as  before  remarked,  and  ways  are  not 
man's ;  other  decisions  had  been  determined  in  the  councils  of 
the  Eternal  It  was  not  in  the  famed  schools  of  the  ancients, 
hot  in  these  secluded  vales,  far  from  the  strife  of  sects  and 
parties,  that  the  "Lily  of  the  Valley"  was  to  spring  ap.  The 
'  ' '  early  years  were  to  be  passed  in  a  country,  separated 
I  barriers  and  social  boundaries,  from  the  contentions 
bitterness  of  political  partisanship  ;  amongst  u  people 
irbially  devoid  of  the  amenities  of  civilised  life  and  the 
of  cities.  Not  only  was  He  a  Oaliltean,  but  lower  still. 
Eareth,t  and  a  Nazarene.  Might  not  this  enUir  into  the 
*  JehiL  i.  ta.  i  Luke  ti.  its. 


us 


eHnunatioD    of   His   deep    *^  hnmOuUiofn "   and    icproMkl* 

"*  Making  himself  of  no  repatarioiu  and  being  ^Mmd  in  ht^iam. 
MS  a  man.  He  humbled  himself'' -t-  Perhaps  a  fn^fiTfaig  of 
Isaiah's  words :  "  He  hath  no  fonn  or  comelineas ;  He  m 
des^i'ised.  and  ve  esteemed  Him  not."  Z 

After  oar  hasty  retreat  from  Kaakab.  we  proceed  Hiio^gh 
a  series  of  glens  and  knolb.  then  a  forest  of  larce  tzeea  and 
several  groves  c»f  olires.  Whilst  entangled  in  one  oi  the 
larur  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  vilIau':*a>-loiiki:ig  armed  Anl^ 
who  ap[>r-.ar»  to  be  watching  and  fallowing  cs.  We  adopt  the 
ootirbe.  of  <^aietly  continuing  oar  journey,  wiihoot  seeming  to 
L'Aic<;  his  movementJu  Riding  on  towards  the  £mioas  eonicil 
hill  of  Jeiat.  that  has  been  5c»me  time  in  view,  which.  hariBg 
rea^jhe-i.  we  immediAteiv  a>^end.  and  make  our  forenoon  halL 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

CANA  OF  GALILEE. 

This  mount,  the  Jotapata  of  antiquity,  though  not  mentioned 
in  sacred,  is  well  known  in  secular  history,  as  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Galilee.  Upon  tliis  bare  mass  of  rock, 
in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  there  were  a  city  and  camp,  in  which 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  warrior  and  historian,  with  his  forces, 
baffled  for  some  considerable  length  of  time  the  trained 
legions  of  Vespasian.  Now,  not  a  stone  of  either  city  or 
stronghold  remains,  the  only  indications  of  their  former  ex- 
istence being  four  very  large  cisterns,  in  so  dilapidated  a 
condition  that  cattle  find  their  way  into  them  and  make 
them  their  lair.  The  opening  or  entrance  into  the  largest  is 
completely  shrouded  by  a  large  tree,  and  choked  up  with 
brushwood.  The  hill  itself,  in  remote  times  before  the  use 
of  artillery,  must  have  been  inaccessible  and  impregnable  to 
all  but  Roman  troops,  being  isolated  from  the  plain  and  sur- 
rounding hills,  except  at  a  narrow  neck  that  connects  it  with 
the  range.  Mr  Porter  is,  I  think,  correct  in  supposing  the  val- 
ley at  the  base,  to  be  the  "Jipbthah-el"  of  Joshua  xix.  26-28. 
The  view  is  shut  in  on  three  sides,  that  only  towards  Sefurieh 
being  open.  The  prospect  from  tliis  point  is  rich  in  hill 
scenery,  but  richer  still  in  sacred  reminiscences.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  pastoral,  and  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance, I  fancy,  of  that  about  and  near  Gatehouse,  in  Gallo- 
way, Scotland.  The  question  often  rises  in  my  mind — Shall 
the  Saviour  ever  revisit  this  land  and  make  Himself  known 
to  this  people  ?  The  longer  I  meditate  on  His  word,  the  more 
I  am  of  opinion  He  will,  but  at  His  own  time,  and  in  His 
own  way — "  Tuum  return  odveniaL'^ 
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THE  PLAIN  OF  BATTAVF. 


Whilst  seatiil  on  thid  historic  height  Meheiddin  presents 
huuM-lt',  i\\u\  oiwv  iiioro  informs  us  that  he  has  lost  his  way, 
liUil  kni»\^s  not  what  ilirtvtion  to  take;  he  i<  moving  about, 
winiiTiiii;  lii>  hiuuls  iKsj»airini:ly,  either  praying,  cursing,  or 
rjxihi:.  Havint;  l«ut  little  ainjuiiintance  with  his  language,  I 
i-aniu'i  xiy  whu-li.  Init  am  iui-linoil  tow.u"d>  the  imprecatory 
li\  ;s»tlu>is».  rtTMin.iti'lv  the  s«#i»ioious-lookiRi!  Arab  is  still 
\*r.liij»  h.i-.l.  >•  i-.iliaij;  him  to  our  aiii.  he.  instead  of  shoot- 
ing \i>  i'iYii;a\.i.  as  we  had  half  suriui>eii  undenakes  for  a 
\v:^'th>:.\>li  i»:  >:\  p;a>:t\>  !o  iTiv.de  us  ;,*  R^Tidnf,  on  our  route 
t,'  NAi.kT\:ii.  ^Yt•  2r.^l  v*ar  h.*rs:<  d.^vr.  :l:c  er.>:  side  of  the 
L...,  ....Air  ihe  *\»:i.l;v:  of  o'^r  i:-sW  K:,^r::-.t\  Av.i  r^vss  ibrcmgh 
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I  rit  down  on  a  huge  slab  which  fomis  a  portion  of  an  old 
U  of  a  goat-pen,  and  a^aia  ask  myself,  Is  it  possible  that  this 
'e  and  deserted  hill-side  can  be  the  site  of  the  Cnna  of  the 
w  Testament  i  Can  this  be  the  spot  wfich  in  bygone  years, 
I  lud  to  the  present  day,  fills  a  large  place  in  my  mind's  recol- 
I  lection?  Am  I  really  and  truly  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
[  {dace  coBBecrated  by  the  miracle  of  water  being  turned  into 
k  vine,  at  the  will  of  the  Creator  1     Is  this  the  place  where  once 

■  atood,  not  only  a  city,  but  the  renowned  city  of  Canal     It 

■  tnitst  be  go ;  history  and  tradition  both  point  with  unerring 
[  hand  to  this  I'icality.  I  accept  it,  and  look  around  and  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  discover  among  the  nink  grass,  the  goat 
and  sheep  cote,  a  position  upon  which  it  misbt  be  supposed 
the  dwelling  stood  where  the  marriage  party  assembled;  where, 
on  that  occasion,  Mary,  a  proud,  a  fond,  and  believing  mother 
sat ;  where  Jeans  first  burst  forth  from  obscurity,  and  manifested 
Himself  with  the  iuiugnia  of  His  divine  character.  But  in  vain; 
the  fiowera  bloom,  the  tall  grass  waves,  the  balmy  air  blows 
gently,  the  birds  twitter  and  sing,  but  otherwise  there  is  neither 
sign  nor  sound  in  heaven  above  or  from  the  earth  beneath,  that 
this  is  the  place  where  the  Son  of  God  declared  Himself  to 
be  the  great  "  I  AM."     Yet  it  may  be  as  well.     Superstition 

I  Mild  ignorance,  rife  in  every  age,  might  have  converted  such 
■places  and  ruins  into  stumbling-blocks,  leading  to  fanaticism 
nd  folly,  if  not  to  idolatry.  Cana  is  as  imperishable  as  the 
(ford  of  God  itself.  Into  whatever  couatiy  the  blessed 
ospel  ia  carried,  and  in  whatever  age  or  language  it  may 
9  received  or  proclaimed,  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana,  and 
i  turning  water  into  wine,  will  ever  continue  to  be  re- 
gembered. 

Well  am  I  aware  that  His  prescuce  now  fills  this  glen  as 
the  sun  at  this  moment  fills  the  earth  with  its  radiance  ;  His 
'  inda  made  these  jp^y  muuntains,  moulded  these  green  hills, 
id  levelled  these  plains ;  His  fingerscarved  and  rounded  these 
trelj  flowers,  tinted  and  mingled  their  hues,  and  blended  them 
0  harmony  and  beauty  ;  I  myself,  who  sit  here  gazing  as  if 
Into  vacuity,  yet  entranced  in  love  and  adoring  admiration, 
WAS  formed  by  His  power,  and,  blessed  be  His  name!  have  been 
breathed  into  by  His  Spirit.  He  is  just  na  much  present,  in 
and  around  me  at  this  moment,  as  He  was  with  those  whu 
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reclined  with  Him,  at  the  same  table,  and  lay  upon  His  bosom 
on  this  sacred  s^iot  1800  years  ago. 

The  i»ito  of  those  ever-memorable  events  is  lonely  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  entirely  depopulated.  With  the  exception  of  the 
'stivages  of  Kaukab  and  our  Arab  guides,  we  have  not  beheld 
a  human  face  during  the  %'hole  day,  yet  the  scenery — embne- 
ing  phiin.  mountain,  and  ravine — is  exceedingly  full  of  beanty. 
It  mav  W  remarkiHl  that  Oana,  like  manv  other  towns  and  vil- 
lagi's  montioniHl  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  a  siflter 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  last  i*  known  as  Kefr  Kenna, 
^jdtuatiHl  a  fow  milos  noaror  Nazareth  ;  this  has  been  the  inno- 
otnit  oaust*  o(  a  lann*  amount  of  bickering  amongst  the 
loanu\i  and  the  travolleii.  Had  a  taste  for  antiquarian  con- 
tn>vorsv  Kvu  mv  forte  or  ambrtion.  hoxv  then?  is  a  fair  field  for 
wraiicUui:.  ue.irlv  as  .*iuuUo  and  inexhaustible  as  that  afforded 
by  the  site  of  iho  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  Mr  Porter  states 
that  KauA  v\'ohl  was  lviievt\i  to  bo  the  rval  Canx  and  re- 
maimsi  ur.quostii^raxi  assuoh,  till  la:o  in  the  sixteenth  centniy ; 
simv  that  date,  however,  a  hv\*t  of  tr»viHiT«i  and  authorities 
Iwive  arrani^^l  themselves  in  A^;taJ^^r.:<tio  vbA^*r.cvt^  one  i\ 
e^*ule:;du\;:  for  tl;i*  ,*^  the  site,  Aiii  tr.c  v  ther  f.T  tie  e: 
or  uu^rv  eastern  xiV^o*.  In  the  ».v"r<«:  <:  the  vvntentioD 
«;v  h  :ortr.s  as  *'  arvh;tr^vir:v.:v..'*  aiii  the  :..^r.e:>  c  f  the  eaiiv 
trawllers^  ^^.'.Arcsiruv.s^  ^Vi  hb*!.:.  a:v.i  5N*ev-".f.  S-^s-iit*  1*- 
0^5'»i*  vi;^.x-u*.t  tv^  Kv.eve  aKu:  " w:x:er-:v:^"  Lsvc  r««a  so 
inxlv  lvjcxi:M  aKut,  that  as:  v'v.ts:.la  lit;  rivf*:!:  ^azux^ 
a^\^i  Sfuy:  a  htt.ir  kVC.:\  ::r..w-.  i\\r::.-u.ar  y  xs  iie  ri£icrsal 
evvder.of  ^sf  ;x^:*  *:>.i  vc^'-at?  hr.  u^h:  :.c^:kr.i  ^c  i-.:hi  -  sc-iri,  hie 
tiie  »\v\i  »-:  the  "tr^e  ^-r.-ssk  :c  :h^  -th^K  :•"**.  i  .-rv*^""  <x- 
rifc:v,  .-  chv.*.;r.:sh  Jh.\vr»v.v.::  :.-  ih-i  ;V-^cv>ns  ;:  :h«;  .^::s- cac^i. 

jv^KD^  Vv«.-c:chT:.'i!r.  '•'iih  thf^r  «wtl  *.v,a:ri»>  .'^   ^ '"^ .  j-t.t-^  ^* 
^^  <«iErrUi2iic  sew,  AXfiL  w«K?s  ^4L  aa«£  uu   ^v   VrrmiMi 


A  CAIJL.XJLS  PLOUGHMAN.  3.'>3 

i  attJK  thAt  A  plooghmAu's  gAtb  sliould  be  at  least  of  strong 
^«orduroy  or  home-ma<de  wooOeu  :  bnt  lie  seems  to  think  or  feeb 
1st  tbe  climate  denumds  do  such  stuff :  his  drawers  ore  like 
M  turbiui,  of  white  caliuo,  pare  m  the  driven  saovr,  the  fonner 
^nachiug  Diily  to  his  kceea  ;  if  wilh(<ut  his  abbah,  then  bis  vest 
*■  alao  white  of  the  same  slim  matefial,  or  it  may  be  his  head 
■  enveloped  in  a  fancj-colonred  shanl,  his  legs  bare,  and  his 
t  thmst  into  red  morocco  dippers,  with  soles  five  inches 
a  breadth.  His  plough,  he  holds  with  one  hand,  and  guides 
Im  drives  the  oxen  with  the  other,  singing  some  love  ditty  as 
I  aenilj  aa  a  plooghboy  in  England,  panning  bis  osufol  and 
pleAMnt  labour  from  mom  till  eve.  A  weight  of  deep  dejectiun, 
which  in  vain  I  attempt  to  throw  off,  oppresses  me,  uisiiig 
from  the  reflection  of  Cana's  departed  greatness,  or  from  feeling 
that  I  am  travelling  over  a  tract  often  trodden  by  Jesna  when 
in  the  flosh.  His  mother,  and  His  friends,  on  their  vay  from 
Nasweth  to  Cana.  Looking  around  me,  I  knovr  that  the  Re- 
deemer must  often  have  beheld  those  hills,  frequently  crosBad 
^lii  plain,  clambered  up  those  declivities,  and  gazed  upon  til* 
aame  natural  objects  that  form  the  landscape,  the  country  then, 
presentiDg  the  same  general  outline  of  goatrpoatored  hills,  and 
"  fields  white  to  the  harvest,"  as  it  does  now.  But  oh,  how  great 
the  change,  and  how  different  the  aspect!  There  are  now  no 
longer  villages  teeming  with  an  active  population,  groups  of 
meny  children,  and  wedding  parties  coming  out  to  meet  tho 
bridii^nKim ;  the  voice  of  melody  and  the  song  of  praise  are 
no  longer  beard — all  is  silent,  except  Nature,  and  she  at  this 
moment  seems  grave  and  sombre.  The  few  inhabitants 
who  reside  here  and  till  the  laud  are  Arabs,  followers  of  the 
&1m  prophet,  to  whom  the  name  of  Jesus  is  unknown,  or  if 
known,  despised  -  upon  them,  though  more  heavily  upon  tho 
Jews,  fell  collaterally  the  dire  consequences  of  the  terrible 
invocation — "  His  blood  be  upon  ua  and  our  cUildreu."' 

After  another  hour's  ride  across  the  plain  of  Battauf,  wo 
reach  and  ascend  a  green  rounded  hi)l,  keeping  a  church-like 
building  on  our  left.  Tho  country  is  undulating,  formed  ol 
green  hills  and  olive -cultured  dales,  with  eorn-lields,  fig-tree 
plantations,  oaks,  too,  and  a  kind  of  tree  resembling  a.  willow  ; 
the  landscape,  to  my  eye,  having  much  the  appearance  of  that 
•MiHb.x     "   " 
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near  Bethlehem,  or  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
roitnd  Beitb  and  Locbwiniioch  in  Ayrshire. — with  this  difierenee, 
that  here  the  vegetation  is  characterised  by  the  foliage  of  ibe 
vine  and  the  tig'tree ;  there,  by  that  of  the  fir,  the  broom,  *ad 
the  hawthorn ;  but  stop,  we  have  jnat  arrived  at  Sefuiieh, 
the  Dio-Ca«area  or  Sepphoris  of  antiquity. 

This  ancient  city,  once  the  strongest  in  Palestine,  and  in  the 
time  of  Herod  second  only  in  this  respect  to  Jerusalem,  waa 
aitnated  on  or  near  the  hill  we  have  juat  ascended  ;  but,  like 
other  Syrian  towns  of  antiquity,  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 
On  the  flummit  of  the  height  there  b  a  round  Greek  church,  orit 
may  be,  as  some  suppose,  a  castle ;  portions  of  the  wall  are  itiU 
in  good  preservation.  This,  with  a  square  tower,  a  column  or 
two,  and  the  remains  of  a  few  houses — which,  in  some  to- 
atances,  appear  to  have  been  constructed  of  bevelled  stones— 
are' all  that  is  left  of  Sepphoris. 

It  waa  here,  it  is  believed,  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  assembled 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple ;  and  where  also  Josephoj^ 
with  a  mere  handfiil  of  men,  by  an  adroit  stratagem,  gained  » 
decisive  victory  over  the  Romans.  But  the  place  is  chiefly 
remarkable  from  a  prevalent  and  ancient  beUcf  that  it  wh 
the  birthplace  of  the  Vir^n  Mary.  The  old  church  is  anp- 
posed  to  occupy  the  spot  where  the  angel  stood  and  exclaimed, 
"  Hail,  Mary  ;"  hence  it  has  been  termed  the  "  Place  of  tlie 
Salutation."  A  house  is  still  pointed  out,  said  to  be  that 
of  her  parents,  Joachim  and  Anna ;  the  latter,  as  all  are  aware, 
was  recently  canonised,  and  declared  by  a  Papal  bull  to  hare 
been  like  her  illustrious  daughter,  "  bom  without  sin,"  Had 
the  new  saint  been  alive,  she  would  doubtless  have  been  some- 
what astonished  by  this  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conceptdoa, 
as  well  as  by  many  very  strange  things  done  in  her  name,  and 
by  virtue  of  her  authority.  Pilgrims  from  all  porta  of 
Christendom  flock  here  annually  to  worship  at  the  old  Gothic 
shrine,  and  perhaps  nowhere  out  of  Italy  are  "  the  glories  of 
Mary  "—it  would  be  verging  on  blasphemy  to  repeat  them — 
more  implicitly  recognised  than  by  the  devotees  of  the  Latin 
Church  at  Sefurieh. 

The  erieting  hamlet,  built  of  the  fragments  of  the  ancient 
city,  la  a  mere  cluster  of  huts,  with  low  doors,  the  interiors 
dark,  and  unprovided  with  any  appliances  ef  domestic  comfort 
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^V  The  people  ii«vertbele3s  seem  in  easy  circumstances,  the  chil- 
^H.  dreu  well  fed,  and  att  liappy  as  if  their  homes  were  "  marble 
^f  halls."  There  are  no  special  triules  carried  on  in  the  village  ; 
the  entire  population  are  engaged  in  field  labour.  They  pro- 
bably mitke  their  own  shoes,  clothes,  and  whatever  might  be 
necessaty  at  home.  I  did  not  even  observe  a  barber's  shed, 
thoagh  almost  iudUpensable  in  the  Gnat. 

The  village  stands  partially  on  a  heap,  or  rather  heaps  of 
rubbish,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  well  repay  the  labour 
of  excavation.  Though  not  a  professed  antiquarian  myself, 
I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  csploriiig  this  (fMri>  would  amply 
compensate  the  outlay.  Ilnd  1  time  and  means  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  a  btMly  of  navvies,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
turn next  summer  and  overhaul  tbeae  mounda;  the  result,  lam 
certun,  would  at  the  veiy  least  enrich  our  private  and  public 
collections.  On  a  partial  examination  of  the  hill,  slopes,  and  ad- 
jacent valleys,  there  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  number  of  plant*,  to 
me  unknown,  which,  if  classified,  would  considerably  augment 
our  botanical  knowledge..  There  is,  some  two  miles  off,  a  foun- 
tain, famed  in  history  ae  marking  the  try  sting-place  of  the  Cru- 
saders before  the  battle  of  Kattin,  at  which  the  fate  nf  Pales- 
tine was  decided ;  but  unfortunately  I  am  too  busy  looking  up 
antiques  to  think  of  going  to  see  anything  more  interesting  at 
ft  distance.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  Byrians, 
generally,  not  only  use  their  bread  fresh  from  the  oven,  but 
animal  food  is  cooked  and  eaten  very  soon  after  it  haa  been 
lolled.  They  thus  suppose  the  very  opposite  to  us,  that  meat 
in  this  state  ia  more  tender,  while  they  alSrm  with  a  shudder 
that  we  eat  food  that  is  dead,  or  that  we  keep  it  till  it  is  cor- 
I  nipted.  They  boil  or  stew  their  meat  to  rags ;  in  roasting, 
kit  is  cut  up  into  a  number  of  small  pieces,  and  placed  im  a 
I  ^ewer.  In  general,  only  as  much  food  aa  serves  for  the  <lny 
|b  cooked.  Thia  cuatom  explains  how  it  was  that  in  the 
s  of  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs,  when  either  stranger 
r  angel  were  welcomed  into  their  tenta,  a  kid  had  to  be 
nnght,  killed,  and  dressed,  and  cakes  to  be  baked  ere  the 
meats  could  be  entertiuned.*  In  one  of  the  huts  into  which 
[  looked,  there  was  a  woman  bnsily  engaged  making  bread 
It  the  family.  The  process  may  he  briefly  discribed  thus ; — 
*  Qeo.  aviii,  0-7. 
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She  took  from  a  bag  made  of  go&t's  hair  two  or  three 
of  meal  or  eonrae  flour,  mixed  it  with  cold  wnter,  in  ui  on- 
glueed  eurthcnn'are  dish,  kneaded  it  with  bcr  hands,  as  baa- 
nocks  are  made  by  housewives  in  Scotland ;  it  was  tlmi 
rolled  out  with  n  piece  of  wood,  and  twirled  between  bet' 
hands,  to  reduce  it  to  a  gTeal«r  degree  of  thinness ;  plw>> 
ing  it  upon  a  plate  of  aheet-iron  over  some  glowing  wood' 
embers,  the  bread  was  baked  almost  jnatanter.  There  ii 
,  another  mode,  differing,  however,  very  little  from  the  last — ■ 
the  cake  is  placed  between  two  pktea,  and  the  whole 
in  among  live  embers.  From  hygienic  and  economic  COD- 
siderationa,  I  never,  at  home,  eat  newly-baked  bread ;  hatf 
when  one  is  in  Palestine,  it  alters  the  case.  Never  did  I 
eat  a  sweeter  morsel,  or  with  greater  relish. 

The  next  stage  in  our  journey  is  Nazareth  ;  but  whilst  tak- 
ing a  last  glance  at  the  ruins  and  hovels  of  Sefurieh,  I  loasj 
sight  of  my  companion  and  the  muleteer,  who  have  started  off 
before  me.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  what  point  of  the  cotopui  to 
steer,  ignorant  of  where  Nazareth  lies,  nor  how  to  aak  it  tsvmt 
although  I  kuew  its  nam<>.  What  is  to  be  done  t  I  start  at 
fiiU  gallop  down  the  hill,  and  follow  a  beaten  track  tor  » 
mile  or  so.  Seeing  no  signs  of  my  friends,  but  meeting  with 
three  Arab  girls,  from  them  I  learn  that  I  am  in  the  direct 
way  to  Acre.  Turning  my  horse's  hend,  I  take  at  once  tha 
oppositfi  direction,  and  hnsten  along  the  mai^in  of.  a  stream, 
just  below  the  village,  but  am  again  baffled ;  the  road  leads 
to  the  river,  and  there  it  seems  to  terminate.  Nevertheless, 
I  puab  boldly  into  the  curreut,  ride  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  and  descry  a  path  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  I  take ; 
but  whether  it  may  lead  to  Nazareth  or  not,  I  have  no  meana 
of  detenuiniiig.  TLis  much,  however,  I  do  know,  it  is  neither 
the  way  I  came,  nor  the  route  to  Acre,  consequently,  any 
track,  if  it  leads  to  the  hills  among  which  Nazareth  is  said 
to  lie,  the  city  must  be  ultimately  reached,  I  therefore  dash 
away  at  full  speed. 

Arriving  at  a  steep  acclivity,  I  slowly  ascend  it  Thia 
mountainous  district  is  magnifii-cntly  rugged,  «em,  and  wild  j 
a  meet  home — as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  Caledoiua — for 
a  poet  Here  there  would  be  nothing  Jo  disturb  hia  revery, 
or  break  in  upon  his  mood,  when  "  his  eye  is  in  fine  freiucjr 
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rolling,"  save  the  bleat  of  the  grwt,  the  song  of  the  lark,  or 
the  hush  and  moan  of  the  wind,  as  it  played  in  eddies  around 
him.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  marvelled,  that  Galilee,  ao 
rich  in  natural  scenery — mountjun,  glen,  and  stream — should 
not  have,  in  modem  times,  produced  a  poet  ;  one  who  would 
ung  of  its  green  hills,  its  cryntal  brooks,  and  fair  daughters ; 
as  also,  that  no  Israelite  has  rcstrung  the  long-silent  haqi  of 
the  royal  singer,  or  taken  up  &nd  struck  the  lyre  of  the. 
heaven-enwrapped  Isaiah  :  thus  to  arouse  his  conntiymen  bl  , 
arms,  to  regain  poasession  of  their  inheritance,  or  besii^ge 
Heaven,  in  fervid  poetic  strains,  for  deliverance  and  re- 
iration. 

I  have  peered  a  dozen  times  through  my  glass,  in  an 
to  descry  some  human  habitation,  but  except  Se 
leh,  which  lies  behind  me,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  country 
being  inhabited.  At  the  bend  in  the  pathway,  I  catch  sight 
in  the  far  distance,  upon  my  right,  of  a  large  square  building, 
apparently  a  convent  or  a  fortress,  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  vineyards  and  gardens.  I  imme- 
diately push  on  towards  it,  in  the  hope  of  obl^ning  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  position  of  Nazareth.  A  twenty  minutes' 
ride  brin^  me  to  its  gateway ;  where,  after  thundering  with 
[m  knocker  fur  some  time,  arousing  every  sleeping  echo  in 
ailey,  at  last  a  person  makes  his  appearance,  who  to  judge 
his  countenance,  is  anything  but  well  pleased  ;  possibly, 
T  have  disturbed  him  at  his  devotions,  or  still  more  pro- 
at  his  dinner  ;  and  few  care  to  be  interrupted  in  either 
a  cases.  I  ask  roy  way  to  Nazareth,  using  all  the  lan- 
of  which  I  am  master  ;  he  replies,  I  suppose,  in  Arabic, 
unfortunately  neither  of  us  understands  the  other  j  ao  we 
*ly  shrug  our  shoulders,  and  after  interchanging  smiles 
ms,  I  leave,  and,  proceeding  onwards,  I  come  to  two 
da,  that  break  off  at  right  angles.  Here  is  another 
Fortunately  taking  the  left  hand  one,  a  quartet  of 
r'a  riding  through  prickly  pears  and  oUve  gardens, 
ne  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  overhanging  the  place  of 
ination.  Here  I  meet  with  a  youth  who  speaks  n 
i^liah — this  ho  informs  me  he  picked  up  from  the 
at  the  convent — and  under  his  guidance  I  enter  the 
ciQr  of  Nazareth. 


ft- 
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liMAhtNii  my  hunio  ddwn  a  deep  lane  at  the  extremity  of  tlie 
tn\vii,  (h0  (liitl  pomoii  I  moot  is  Mcheiddin,  who  weeps 
\\\  Ui«t  p^ooAM  ttf  Joy,  not  Wcuuse  his  lost  Englishman  has  i^ 
|MMn-«Ml,  \\\\\  lit  ivoovoriiii;  \\\*  bn>wn  mare,  which  he  had  giyen 
\\\s  Mn  hH«(ri«>vrthly  loHt,  I  wm,  to  s{>oak  the  truth,  no  lees 
HhUxKotl  to  {\\\\\  \\\\n\A(  Hafo  (ViMU  |vinther  and  wild  Bednee, 
^\us\\  ho  it  M  \vcovovii\ji;  hi8  pn>(>orty.  It  is  now  more  than 
i«>t«i  luv  ooiiNioti\Mi  that  thon^  iv^  loss  dangor  amongst  the  hills 
Uy^\\\  \^\\w\  \\\\\\  lHvii!»t*  or  thiovtvs  than  is  supposed.  The  ay 
N^oH  '  wolt '  i«io(>oua  fnoK  o(  hx^tol*koo[vr5s  «<\>rts,  and  drago- 
i^^i^i^  M^N\|v\>  t^^  Uuv^  p^nst  to  tho  mill  Si>  far,  then,  as  my 
*^NM^  ^^\\s^\ioiH^v  js>Mvv  thow  i*  ^u^l  s^^  muoh  reason  for  distmst- 
\i\A  0\*^  ^^Atwv  \s^)MilAlu^n.  or  xYt  fvr  owTAins:  n?Tohrers  and 
iKi^^^M"^  \Nhxoh  ahwoM  <^xw-  trAv<<lor  wtH*r? :  indeed,  I  hare 
>;>^*Ni^^»^U\  <NM\^\.\,  K'^h  .-^1  h.v«>«"  A?x^  aV«v\a*i  lisai  a  due 
f^>N>v  ot  tW  *?^n\xoh  iv,*s\  >fc-,V,  oany  a  r.^Mi  tanhcr  and 
On^*^  M^xh  ^-^  ,^*^0v  ^>i  )>a*sn;\x,  >^hv>»  oft«i  i<?iai£to 

tW  •n^^^•^•'^"♦^^** '-  ''^  <K'  '"  Vtss*.vr,  ♦«>?  :iw  ,isfe56,tn  of 

l>^»^M  *»»  Vv  w.vv  Vi  ^v  tvwNv  <>vr*  aH4>j>n«-«:  rr*«m  a  5 

x'^'^'-i  >^  rV  ^**'ix    v  *  '^  V  s,^«:\^  ^-Ut^      ;s-  Ota 
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I  ngB ;  ID  &  word,  Nazareth  may  claim  the  uncuTinble  dis- 
tinctioa  of  being  the  filthiest  town  in  Piilestine.  Vfhat  a 
contrast  to  my  preconceived  ideal  of  the  home  of  the  Lord  ! 
But  blessed  be  Ood,  faith  does  not  rest  oa  things  seen  and 
temporal 

liie  pilgrim's  first  steps  are  genernlly  directed  to  the  Church 

of  the  Annunciation,  and  thither  my  companion  and  myself 

also  moke  our  way.     The  route  lies  down  through  crookg^ 

hues,  in  which  ve  have  to  wade  u\>  to  the  ankles  in  the  nt 

uf  men  and  animola.     Threading  our  path  among  the  Sl^^ 

we  reach  the  entrance  of  the  basilica,  situated  in  a  spocioua 

aqaaro ;    then  erossitig  a  court  we   enter  a  small  gateway, 

and  stand  in  the  holy  fane.     Let  me  confess  1  experience  no 

devotional  feelings,  no  spiritual  throbbings  swell  in  my  breast, 

,     nor,  do  I  st.inii  with  bated  breath,  aa  when,  for  the  first  time, 

b    I  entered  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 

I   Grotto  of  the  Nativity.     DeBcending,  if  I  mistikc  not,  the 

F    Kxae  number  of  Htepa  as  those  that  lead  to  the  sacred  manger 

at  Bethlehem,  und  also,  I  fancy,  as  those  leading  to  the  Chapel 

of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  on  Calvary,  it  occars  to  me, 

that  the  cnbtcidencc  is,  to  say  the   least  of  it,  extremely 

"  auspicious-looking.     There  is  so  much  traffic  in  religion,  and 

I     in  the  feehiigs  it  generates,  that  one  is  apt,  in  such  an  atmo- 

I    inhere,  to  become  incredulous,  even  as  regards  what  is  perfectly 

m  true. 

I         The  monk  who  acts  oa  our  condactor,  points  out  as  we  pro- 
ceed, the  marveU  of  the  building.     "Here,"  says  he,  after  the 
manner  of  a  showman,  "  the  angel  stood  ;"  "  there,"  he  adds, 
"  stood  Mary  ;  here,  was  her  pitcher,  and  there,  she  did  the 
I    family  washing."     So  he  went  on,  till  I  gave  him  a  hint  that 
^  ire  were  heretics.     This  infonnatiun  takes  the  worthy  (nar 
m  completely  aback ;  he  seemingly  had  wo  idea,  that  he  was 
^  talking  to,  and  had  come  into  contact  with,  schismatica,  and 
that  we  had  neither  faith  in  his  church,  nor  belief  in  hia 
legends,     Anxious,  however,  to  see  the  whole  affair,  we  de- 
BC^id  iome  more  steps,  our  conductor  carrying  a  lamp  in  bis 
band.     Traversing  a  long  dark  passage,  he  opens  a  diH>r  in  a 
comer,  and  we  enter  tJie  reputed  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
L  ^e  place  appears  to  be  one  of  tliose  natural  caves  so  com- 
1  in  the  diatiict,  and  in  the  limestone  formation,  yet,  it 
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may  be  the  most  trutlifol  portion  of  the  whole  exMbiti<nL 
Betuming  to  the  vestibule,  the  monk  winds  up  by  laying 
his  hand  on  a  wall,  savins;,  '*ThLs  is  the  identical  house  in  which 
the  Virgin  lired."  Yet,  no  fact  is  more  notorious  in  Christen- 
dom, or  one  which  the  Church  of  Rome  holds,  at  least  in  Itafy, 
with  greater  tenacity  than  the  dogma,  that  the  dwelling  of  the 
Virgin  was  conveyed  by  angels  from  Xazareth,  first  to  Dal- 
tia.  and  fimillv  to  Loretto  in  Italv,  where  it  is  now  Tisited 
lually  by  thousands  of  pilgrims^  This  myth  is  no  mon 
dbsuivl  or  improbable,  th:m  many  others  maintained  by  papal 
K^^npts  and  edicts.  When  I  questioned  the  monk  how  the 
edifice  cv^uld  be  both  here  and  in  Italv  at  one  and  the  same 

9 

time,  he  merely  shruggevl  his  shoulders,  rei-lying.  -  It  is  God's 

It  has  otton  vxvurred  tv^  me,  m>re  especially  of  late,  how 
much  lUv^n?  s;.;:is:\w:v^ry  it  would  be,  were  :-iIgnm.s  per- 
mittcvi,  i:r..\::eu  iv\l  by  a  prUio,  :o  vi*::  thtse  sluiiits  and  holy 
v!a^v5,  a:iA  K  Ut^  bv  :he:ii><'.\\s  to  «:r/:v  al.«ae  in  silence; 
their  v^*v.  th.^ujbt^  tAu^-us.  r  co*^'jiui±i-r5.  The  same 
reaiAr'i  .\y:l:ts  to  other  oxh:r;ti,"5^  jLnd  ^vea  to  sarvey- 
iac  a:. -I   s:udyi:^:   tV.i^    rv.iut.cs   o:    r.-:iirt\      The    niij'^rity 

^*V'     *>-*\~      ■"*••    •.•\"--«        -t"  V      -»■•»*  f-.v  -■■    ••    >•         •—      ».-...      ^_..-.^        V.I^B.. 

.  «     •^v    ■.  «  .   .X*  .»•    •-  -.-  ""....^   ■^.    ,-   V   .  >.i^^xo^>. ...    .  ,     -^   I .  .  *~~^       IL  V 

.  «  ft  « 

^*      ,*««•  *•  ft.*.  ■.  ^  ,  _ 

%*  ft  "'■"w"'*..  ft...  .  ^^ 

«,  .x^,   -ft...     _ft .  <.«.v  ,     ^^ft'..ft'....ft           Vfti>ft«ft^..ft..ft^    .•     ._.  ft_.  __,t:>5nJ^_*    -  -  ft~ 

•     ft."                      ft                                                        .ftft  ft 

»,.    I  l^V..  Vft,s.5<  ....>.■■.  .->    A-    ..    ft..*v.ft^i.v>«    U.?^     ".•«.',.    i^'i>v.,      •     ft -      J^^'^llfc* 

ft                                                            *                       ft                .  *                   ** 

•  "       -  ft    -ft^  ■«.  >  ■ . ft  fti.     •■    ..  ft. ft  .ft    »•■» ft  V ^  ^.    ,..^   3v  v« i..    . ,  n ^  J    .  V    ^k_4cZrOS 

•         »  ft  ftft, 

^*  ^    ft^.ft^ft^     .«»   >.  ft.  ft    kft V, .  ' 
vi.  ji  ft,.^....-.  ftift   >«..v.ft.,  _.. 

,^    »         ft  ft    •»       »  -« 

ivt.^c^'  ftCAMr:^.  :,v  iri-'wiv  •;•*.•-.>  *.is  t  \  iixi  -.-»■  .-;:<  c:.  \  -  -  *r 
fft'C  vVCfjL:r*<5^  r:i*.ri,-'::,','Cis^\-  s;is;.vc«Io.i  fr,£fi  ;Lv  -*.•  :   :'*-*  -r^-i 

opoksw  3*>f22;i  sinyux  v  >f  Sll^*:  ^.i:.'  iij#  r.vi -•  ci  .-r^^r- 
He  fertile  i^ift^era*  iSi.  ili:  j^xcpitjuc  v  vtjd.:.-  c — i^c^f  i,e 
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moved  by  the  infidels,  in  an  unholy  attempt  to  deatroy  the 
Sacred  Grotto,  but  God  intcqiusiiig,  ciiused  the  superior  or 
nppcr  [)urt  to  hiiiig  as  it  does  now,  &iid  go  it  sh&U  remain, 
I  ooDtinuea  he,  "  ad  atenium."  This  is  au  exceedingly  clumsy 
I  rttempt  at  a  lairacle ;  simply  a  travestie  of  Mohammed'a 
I  Gcpffin  at  Mecca — or  perhaps  an  attempt  to  rival  ihc  Moslem 
I  Cn  hijt  own  ground  and  principles.  Indeed,  I  fancied  the 
Jjnonk  feit  half-aahamed  in  "trying  it  on,"  knowing  that  I  waS'^ 

"Tugiish.  y 

Besides  these  attractions,  there  are  some  tolerable  paintingli 
ud  altar-pieces,  but  ao  far  as  I  cau  judge,  uone  of  them  will 
I  any  very  severe  criticism.  Amongst  the  Latin  inscriptions 
ritiun  the  building,  the  most  prominent  is; — "//r'c  vn-bum 
fearo  /actum  fst."  (Here  the  Word  was  made  flesh.)  No 
doubt  there  is  much  in  the  church  or  cathedra]  of  Nazareth 
to  gratify  the  taste,  and  peculiar  mental,  and  religious  train- 
ing of  a  fiomanist ;  but,  taken  altogether,  I  cannot  say,  though 
interested,  1  have  been  much  editied,  or  my  faith  strengthened 
,  by  the  visit. 

Having  completed  our  inspection  of  the  Latin  cathedral,  we 

L  next  proceed  to  the  Greek  church,  which  lies  on  the  other  side 

Lof  the  town,  where  maaa,  or   probably  vespers,   are  being 

Under  the  floor  of  this  very  handsome  building 

3  fountain,  said  to  be  that  at  which  the  Virgin  Maiy 

jod,  vhen  first  addressed  by  the  angel.      On  asking  one 

WrOt  the  priests  for  a  small  bottle  of  the  water,  he  obligingly 

C  eompliea  with  my  request.     The  Latins  have  also,  it  may 

f  te  remarked,  a  founts  under   their  cathedral,   for  which 

>  they  claim  the  same  distinction  and  veneration,  aaserting  of 

conrse  that  theirs  is  the  genuine  one,  whilst  the  Greeks,  with 

equal  pertinacity,  insist  that  they  are  the  cnstjidiers  of  the  real 

Sunon  Pure.     There  is  a  third  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin"  out- 

nde  the  town,  which  I  purpose  vbiting  on  Monday,  and  on 

Lvhich  I  may  then  make  a  few  remarks. 

Nothing  more  plainly  shows  Popery  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 

'  Ui,  than  its  marveUous  adaptation  to  suit  the  desires  of 

anctified  humanity.     Man's  affections  are  stirred  up,  and 

vith  anxiety  concerning  the  after-death  welfare  of  near 

wd  dear  ones  j  the  Church  jpves  a  viaticum  and  prayers  forthe 

Man  naturally  leeka  a  seen  mediator,  and  to 


!r,2 


jossrn  s  wobkshop. 


)>roNoni  foi^ivonoRR ;  tlio  Chuxx?li  presents  him  with  both,  in 
tlio  itorNon  of  A  prioHt,  absolution ,  guaranteeing  a  preeent 
Aiu)  luturi^  indiil^'UiH'.  Man  8(H>thes  and  satisfies  lus  torn 
Athl  HCYortnl  ntVtvtions,  l>y  chorisliing  the  relics  of  departed 
>vort)i.  oiulmioing  tlio  memontiH>s*  of  |>ast  loyed  ones;  the 
rlum'h  HUppHoH  the  want,  and  clivses  up  the  gap  by  relics, 
«\f.,  K^nvH,  n\4;:H,  and  oxuvia^  of  saints  and  martyrs;  the  monkB 
taking  oart^  that  the  sup[>ly  shall  bo  alwa^-s  equal  to  the 
dcniAud.  Humanity  dn\uns,  longs,  and  desires  to  viait  the 
a\'^*ut\'»  >vhoiv  ni^Mt\  gr^^^t*  v^r  ginxi  deeds  have  been  pcr- 
f\^r«usl»  i^r  Nvhoix*  htxlv  men  have  livixl :  the  Church  invents 
or  i\^njHvrat«>*  holy  pluvs,  to  which  she  attaches  either 
aanont\ii\g  grtuv  or  me\iiatonAl  merit.  In  short,  anvthing 
rathxT  th^n  JiV'^us  i^hrist  aiul  Him  cruoitt\i:  anv  work  or 
|v\i,'\iKv  rAt!wr  tV«^n  lv:i\^  Ivn:  ac^in  of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

Wo  a:v  nc\t  %\muIixoum  :^*  :ho  «:Vurl\>  of  :be  :owi 
tho*.v  *.N  nV.ox^u  >\V,a;.  S  v.iAi'A  *ii  Nv.c^'xvi  :o  be  :le  wc^j 
v'^  .*A>vvV».  Av*»,  :>,v"  v*v.'.vv.;oTs  K ::.-?.  a:  wr.tvi:  cvti  he  and  his 
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I  lifoBtems,  it  ia  BAid,  arc  beoding  before  it     I  i 

ing  worse,  if    the  Liitin    inscriptioi 
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^^^^^^HBted,  1  am  deuTiug  myself  seven  years'  "  plenitiy  in- 

^^^Oo^^Ke,"  eitlier  to  sin   for  that  period  here,  or  be  ireed 

from  purgatorial  fires   hereafter;    for  it   says: — "  Trnditit) 

continua  et  HUruptam  inlrrrapta  apud  omaes  naiionei  orUntaUt 

hfOne  prtram  dictam  mnuom  Cltruti,  iliam  t/wjm  cue  tupra 

Iquam,  DonUniu  natter  Jetua  Chriitiu,  cum  »au  discipiUis,  ank 
tt  pott  tuant    rtiurreaiotiem   a    mottuu,  et  taneta  Jiomanfi 
Kdma,  DIOOMIEKIIAM  ooNgiaaiT  skptem  annobitm  tt  tctideik 
fuadraffenarum  omniliia  CkrittifidelHiat  hune  mvcluvi  loeun 
wUUantHnu,  reeUando  taltrm  ibi  ununt  /'aler  et  Avt  dummodo 
tint  in  ttaiu  gratia." 
Eocleuaatical  history  infonna  as  that  although  Mary  lired 
nearly  thirty  years  in  Nazareth,  yet  no  pilgrimage  waa  ever 
made  to  these  fountains,  workshops,  or  homes  of  the  VirgiD  ; 
and  that  for  centuries  after  the  Ascension  of  her  Saviour  and 
her  Son,  the   idolatrous  worship   of  Ma.ry   was   altogether 
unknown.     It  need  not  therefore  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
doubta  should  exist,  as  to  the  exact  spots,  where  the  events 
ODDnected  with  the  Holy  Family  transpired.     A  pilgiimage 
^^     now  made  by  a  Romnn  Catholic  to  places  of  reputed  sancity, 
^^L    consecrated  by  his   Church,  and  sanctioned  by  his  clergy, 
^H    is  regarded  as  a  meritorious   act   of   devotion,  securing  to 
^H   him  the  questionable  bouu  of  plenary  indulgence.      Hence 
^V  millions  of  devotees  have  resorted  to  these  and  kindred  loca- 
^M    lities  for  ages,  as  an  act  of  faith,  and  believe  not  only  in  their 
^H     nnctity,  but  in  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  nt,  or  oeoi  them. 
^F        Ttic  Greek  and  Latin  churches  in  Palestine,  hate  each  other 
Tery  cordially.    Tberenever  wasa  time,  I  believe,  in  which  they 
ware  not  at  fuud.      No  sooner,  aa  we  have  observed,  doea  the 
one  invent  or  discover  some  holy  place,  fount,  or  relic,  to  at- 
tract pilgrims,  than  the  other  is  sure  to  devise  a  marvel  of  the 
same  kind.     A^tart,  however,  from  local  disputes,  the  varied 
Christian  religionists — composed  of  Latins,  Greeks,  Copta,  Ar- 
menians, Druse,  and  Maronite — draw  together  harmonioualy, 
io  Iheir  collective  capacity.     So  it  is  among  sects  at  home. 
Churchmen  and  DiaseDtera  "bite  and  devour  each    other;" 
but  when  the  "  High  "  and  the  "  Broad,"  tlie  Presbyterian  and 
^        Independent,  Methodist  and  Baptbt,  meet  on  the  same  plat- 
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ijii.i^i      /.»  <i^j  utyfA'^t  wLik  Juu  f>/m.  I  liaTt  been 

ttitlfintn^'i*   V^tiit  Whmt  I  hM>y*i  <>/flA«  iSjX/j  <X>XltACt       I  IDAJ 

^i>fiii/i*  O'l^i  w^Ai^  iti$iihifjf$4  iMiUfUt^nii  to  different  a 
0M'/  t^'/^/fi  i)OM«  io  i^ui  munt^f  am  bn/ught  together,  the 
M"''^y  '/'  I^^O'fibpi)'/!!  U  mnnti^Uni  ruriouH.  The  person intro- 
fill' » >1  hhiUhit  ti  im\HHiHf  ¥iUuU  U  rtiiunitil,  by  the  hand  being 
imImi.iI  1 1)  lliti  Ifiiiw,  Im  dif/iilfy  "lionour,**  the  fingers  are  next 
|i|ii>m|  mm  Mm  h|t<i  hi  Kl|itiify  *'triit)i/'  and  lantly  the  hands  are 

\\\ I  li^iMhifl   lliii  liifiiAl  (o  i  11(1  i(*.a t4)  ** affection."     Whether 

III)  s\\U  l<  lltp  iltiM  I  iif  native  ^raoo  or  cultivation,  and  be 
tii«ll\  lii»1lt.Hhi  III  <lti>  honMiuinitN  foil,  or  merely  a  result  of 
Inn  tit  Ml  \My%\  <Mi«l  t«t>|i(  \\\\  {\^\^\\  Mimlotu  tynumy,  I  cannot  say. 
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P0UNTA1N8  OF  TBK  VIBGIK, 

HlviNQ  retomed  from  our  tour  of  iDBpection,  embitLoing 
the  catiiedTal,  the  Greek  church,  most  of  the  Uohb,  and 
the  town  itself,  I  am  now  tjiiietly  enjoying  the  comforts  of  a 
home  ftiid  n  room,  fumtRhed  with  a  well-stocked  and  choioel]' 
selected  libniry  of  booka ;  a  bed  stands  invitingly  opening 
its  curtained  amis  to  receive  me,  a  lusuiy  to  which  for  a 
week  I  have  been  a  stranger ;  a  Inoldng-glaas,  too,  were  shaving 
necessary;  but,  for  two  reasons,  this  article  of  modern  civiliso- 
tioD  is  to  me  entirely  superfluous.  I  have  long  acquired  the 
bachelor  mode  of  removing  the  daily  hirsute  croj)  without 
hot  water,  or  the  aid  of  a  mirror — how  much  more,  anub 
I  have  adopted  the  beard,  that  badge  of  manhood,  which 
ahonld  never  have  been  resigned,  and  follow  the  comfortable 

\»t  of  the  patriarchs,  who  were  only  barbariam  in  thia 
t,  if  the  pun  be  allowable. 

How  trite,  yet  how  true  the  adage,  that  home  conveniences 
and  even  ptiTileges,  because  near  and  readily  available,  are 
often  undervalued,  and  their  worth  or  want  only  discovered 
by  their  occasional  absence  !  It  is  when  in  the  wilderness,  or 
among  the  wild  hills  of  Galilee,  that  one  fully  appreciates  the 
advantage  of  having  a  roof  over  one's  head,  and  knows  the  eom- 
forta  of  a  manse,  a  cosy  yielding  chair,  a  coal  fire,  hearth-rug, 
and  snugly  curtained  chamber ;  and  feels  secnrity  in  the  police- 
man's measured  tread  by  night;  the  advantage  of  a  pavement, 
gaslight,  and  the  'hug,  when  business  calls  to  the  city ;  or  the 
boats  and  railways,  when  pleasure   invites  to  the  cuuutty. 
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SUNDAY  IN  NAZARETH, 


and  vVH  be  more  so  sbmild  his  malady  turn  out  to  be  fever. 
I  went  to  the  misaion  dispensmy  and  obtaiood  some  medicine 
for  him,  and  then  officiating  as  his  physician,  give  him  tbo 
draught,  and  order  him  off  to  bed  ;  like  many  of  his  conntry- 
men  he  is  subject  to  chest  disease,  and  thoogb  the  climate  of 
Syria  IB  pure,  dry,  and  bracing,  the  air  is  often  too  keen  for 
those  who  haye  a  tendency  to  coneiimption.  The  large  amount 
of  pulmonary  complaints  amongst  the  Arab  population  is  really 
astonishing ;  the  medical  gentleman  connected  with  the  mis' 
sion  informs  me,  that  though  thin  disease  is  not  eo  rife  as  in 
Great  Britain,  the  number  of  fatal  cases  is  proportionably  as 
great. 

It  ia  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Christian  Sabbath 
wonld  be  very  closely  observed  in  an  Eastern  ttiwn ;  but  Naza- 
reth ia  wonie  in  this  respeet  than  I  bad  anticipated.  The 
large  proportion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  community  had  led 
me  to  expect  some  sign  or  degree  of  Sunday  observance,  but, 
alas !  as  in  other  towns  and  cities  of  Kgypt  and  Pidestinc, 
there  ia  little  or  no  difference  made  between  the  Lord's-day 
and  that  of  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  both  bazaars  and 
shops  are  this  rooming  full,  the  labourers  busy  in  the  fields, 
tiulors  are  on  their  boards,  shoemakers  at  their  lasts,  and 
blacksmiths  hammering  on  thetr  anvils — "There  is  none  that 
aeeketb  after  God."  True,  the  cathedral  and  convent  bells  arA 
calling  worshippers  to  the  altars,  but  oh,  how  few  respond  to  the 
call !  Early  masses  are  celebrated  in  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches,  but  by  9  o'clock  A.U.  these  are  finished,  and  the  Sab- 
bath ia  considered  over.  There  are  some  infattiated  individuals 
in  Christian  Britun,  stirring  heaven  and  earth  to  intiudiice  a 
similar  laxity  into  our  country,  instead  of  the  Ssbbnth  rest. 
Ood  forbid  they  should  ever  succeed,  or  that  this  hallowed  day 
afaonld  cease  to  be  reverenced  in  my  beloved  native  laud ! 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Xaxaretb,  are  the  three  places  most 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims  on  account  of  their  sanctity  j  but  as 
regards  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  in  each  it  is  grossly  profaned,  nor  anywhere  in 
Christendom  are  there  more  unholy  cities. 

We  have  jjublic  worship  in  the  mission  premises  at  1 1  a.m. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Maury  read  prayers,  and  I  delivered  a  short 
•ermon  from  the  texts  Gen.  L  15,  the  promise ;  Luke  ii.  S&, 
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f.i.'    'Will. ..A  i.i>t:!*i.'      ivt.'    ;  *!  ;Hi'»rr''  ::,    IC.  tiit  £i2bI 

'J  J  ■  '^,1 /!• .. .o.'w,  »»....■  rii..:.'     -I"*  a';';'i?v.:^::  v.  ■»ur  Ixirds  te*- 

fi,ii4.   iiiiji./  ji«  '•s'/  «ff  irif«'^;  ui»;»fTi:iiL'  "i-ifffetber  in 

#ji.i«.>  I'i  #«i./J  IJi.-  vi'/i'J,  j/fi-j*"h  Hifc  i:".\r*l-  eihait  one 
lUf'iiiiij  «.#  I.<ii«l  t)j<  >ij«.i  jn  ijijru-'j  prayer  before  Him. 
>i.i  iii.ii<  f  ilji.i.  i</jj«)jfi<;iii-,  :«ij  ijjij»«r  n>^m,  the  river  ode, 
•t  liuHjii  "II,  •!  'i  Ifiii.  M  chi|/K  i:il/iii  .'i^'fiore  or  afloat,  is  as  mii€lL 
.»  •Inii.li  .1.  it  I'll,  in  lit  HiiMjf,  Ki  TaiirK  in  London,  or  the 
)M>iil>t>  hii.iiiHi  lit  Miluii  'I'lii:^  nioniin;;  we  had  no  pealing 
i'i...>H  Ml  iwll  iHiiiii.l  ilioii,  till  \'ri'\it't\  roof  overhead,  no  long- 

•h i.i| liMiihl  iin,  iiii  I  iiiiif-'r  lii'iii  III  turd  windows,  or  priests 

1 1.  III.  >  I  tii  >.i.i  iilniiil  iMiiiiuiil.-i ;  liiit  wi'  had  humble  and  loving 
li.  .tii>  l<.  Ill  tin*.  Ill  iinil  tiinlnu\  oti  .losi  is.  Worshipping  and 
„l.  lUHn..  Ihni  .!•  tJo.l  l»li"'^o,l  o\«'r  all.  May  lie  hearken  to 
il,.  ».!..  .1  .Ml  |.M\.ii  .ni»l  l.»llo\\  with  His  onriching  bless- 
\u„  i)..  |i.t.ioiM.  .1  Hi-  \\yA\  xxtMvK  s)»o]vou  pn.»bably  on  a 
,    1  ,  «  .  ..ii .  .'U-, , «  it,  ,1  t^\   UiN  t^^xn  foot  ! 
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tlHt  the  charivari  is  the  prolude  to  a  marriage  ceremony 
that  is  now  on  the  tapis.  It  aeenia  that  a  number  of  young 
I'cople  on  such  occosiona  are  accuatnmed  to  [Kirade  tbti  streete 
with  a  band  of  muaic,  every  evening,  for  some  days  prior  to 
the  event  coming  off.  M&rriage  in  the  East,  as  all  Bible 
readers  know,  ia  n  tine  qua  noti,  especially  idth  the  gentler 
aex.  Surry  am  1  to  say,  that  the  matrimonial  compact  in 
Syria,  assumes  much  the  same  mercantile  complexion,  that 
it  often  does  amongst  ourselves,  with  this  difference,  that 
here  the  bride  is  openly  bought,  and  the  amount  of  purchase 
money  is  neither  concealed,  denied,  nor  gloesed  over;  the 
whole  affiiif  is  indeed  conducted  above  board,  simply  aa  a 
matter  of  courae,  and  in  a  busincss-liko  manner. 

The  whole  details  and  diplomacy  of  the  match  are  arranged 
by  the  bride's  father  and  the  bridegroom,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  lady's  feelings,  tastes,  or  affections.  The  aris- 
tocratic course  is,  for  tbe  young  man  to  send  aome  costly  pre- 
sents to  the  family  of  the  beloved  one,  as  nc  know  was  done  in 
the  case  of  Rebecca;  indeed  this  precedent  appears  to  have 
been  the  bnsis  of  uiatriraoniat  negotiations  ever  since.  The 
more  usual  mode,  however,  is  for  the  swain,  when  his  affections, 
or  whatever  else  may  be  the  designation  ^ven  to  the  primum 
mftfiile  in  the  case,  are  fixed,  to  wait  upon  "  papa,"  explain 
his  prospects  and  position  ;  he  then  and  there  asks  him,  with- 
out further  circumlocution,  what  he  expects  in  exchange  for 
his  daughter.  Be  not  shocked,  fair  readers ;  the  prncUce  ia 
sanctioned  both  by  high  authority  and  venerable  antiquity  j 
use  and  wont  in  such  matters  being  often  the  law,  while  cus- 
tom and  Scripture  have  for  ages  set  their  brood  seal  upon 
the  usage.  Something  analogous  to  this  at  times  obtains 
even  iji  Christian  Britain ;  but  being  a  moraj,  a  civilised,  and 
a  religions  jjeople,  we  have  agreed  to  soften  the  proceeding, 
and  therefore  gild  the  transaction,  by  giving  it  another  name. 
Under  the  term  eligibility  there  lurks  perhaps  a  title — a  rent- 
roll,  an  income,  a  trade,  or  it  may  simply  be  a  savings  bank 
boulc  This  is  as  plain  as  the  story  of  Sambo  and  Pompey, 
being  both  much  :dike,  especially  Sambo. 

Such  usages  are  not  in  themselves  deserving  of  censure  say 
le,  but  only  the  clumsy  mode  of  attempting  to  disguise 
b;  well,  be  it  so.    The  unlettered  and  unsophisticated 
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Arab,  in  his  simplicity,  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
the  paternal  demand  in  cattle  or  piastres.  The  price,  of  ooniae, 
doi>ends  on  his  means;  a  landowner  may  give  a  hundred 
ihoop,  a  camel,  and  perhaps  a  brood  mare ;  a  peasant  fanner 
from  ten  to  twenty  sheep  or  goats ;  or  if  very  poor,  he  maj 
serve  his  intended  father-in-law,  for  a  stipulated  number  of 
▼cars  at  a  nominal  rate  of  wages,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob  with 
Lal>an,*  love  the  while  making  labour  light,  and  the  years  seem 
short.  When  the  preliminaries  are  settled,  and  the  day  fixed 
on  which-  the  happy  twain  are  to  be  made  one  flesh,  a  series 
of  foastingH,  vidtings,  and  serenades  are  set  on  foot,  the  latto 
being  the  source  of  the  discordant  sounds,  heard  in  the  streets 
the  prtH'iHling  evening.  A  young  artist  of  the  gentle  craft 
of  ahooinnking,  is  to  bo  joined  in  the  silken  bands  of  wedlock, 
to  tlio  britlo  of  his  olunco  on  the  monrow.  May  the  mairied 
Hfo  of  tho  young  iHuiplo  pn>ve  more  harmonious,  than  the 
uuisto  that  honildiHl  their  union  ! 

Tho  uiaidons  of  Njuuin^th  have  fresh  complexions  of  almost 
purt*  n\l  and  >\hito;  thoir  forms  are  beautiful,  rounded, 
sYunnotrioaK  and  gnuvful :  nor  ar^  they  at  all  deficient  in 
th«v<o  naiuoloss  at  t  mot  ions  of  air  and  manner,  that  make  up 
fomalo  lovoliuo:^  whioh,  wliiUt  it  plt>Asos  the  eve,  crains  and 
t^ntraihw^  tho  hi\irt.  Thov  are  liko  lovolv  woman  all  the  world 
over,  as  f\»nd  of  tinor\'  and  |vrs*n\;il  adornment,  as  their 
^$tor»  of  Uritain.  F-ar  auvi  ti«J^T-^in4::^  an?  OK^mnionly 
but  it  i*  U|HUi  tho  hoci\l  v^ntanuut  thoy  U^tow  tiu  ;r  g] 
etfl^rti^.  Tho  last  is  usuaIIv  mado  ui>  of  a  uumKr  of  ahrer 
win:*,  pia^ro**  and  K^si:'^^  ^ruu::  like  Ivads  «^  a  ribbon, 
tho  *nullor  *>uo*  at  tho  ond*  anvi  tho  lar^r  in  the  middle ; 
lAii*  v>n\amont  i*  vv^ni  rv>;x:ui  tho  hoiftvl  in  the  sarL*.e  rn^nner  as 
a  cap  tVixnt,  And  tiovi  uiwor  tho  chin.  1  exiniaed  oae  i"*f 
thoeh^  in  tho  lyxsj^rssiv^n  of  a  vv^?;c  wv>ni*n  t-v^^rAJr-itf  ^0 
c\u*»**  AUxi  WAS  v^Juoki  a:  l^V  i>^ac^:rv:s.  Her  ci-.cb^,  she 
t*fi!*  ttxo*  in  hor  wsai^r  viax-*  wv^w  a  s5rt=i  ,^:  .>v"^  xaaie 
up  \^:  -,W  riA*:rv**  v.vci«Nltw£itIy  w-.-rti  x::./-;-  55«uz^. 
TthK^  v-irv^lot*  in:  r^>5  ca>  a  yvxia^   l*dv  *   vxw-.r,   Vc5  m 

lp<ttecmS2<'a  :>^^  ^oifruS>a.  vit&  3c$  »aca  c;*^,  j^^  ^<  c^xcssa^d 
j««ti»  of  vHtr  a3»wtfCv?c»  arif  MieeftCMi  wtoc^  ca»tu^v^     Ome 
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ai  the  honsemaids  attached  to  the  mission  w&m  a  pair  of 
solid  silver  anklets,  weighing  nearly  two  pounds,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  which,  cannot  be  less  than  £8,  whilst  upon  her  arms 
she  has  bmceleta  of  e<inal  weight  aud  value  ;  thede  costly 
ornaments  ate  worn  by  domestic  ttervants ;  the  Syrians,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  poor. 

Our  ninleteer  b«ng  somewhat  better  this  morning,  we  shall 
be  able  to  coutinua  oar  jonmey  in  tfae  afternoon;  mean- 
lime  I  proceed  to  complete  the  atirvej  of  the  town  and  its 
environa.  Nasaretb,  though  small,  and  called  a  city,  scarcely 
rises  above  the  character  of  nn  English  village,  and  may  con- 
tain about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly  artixans  and 
peasant  &nners.  The  adult  moles,  if  not  possessed  of  the 
"  quatuor  jugera,"  or  four  acres,  hare  each  a  piece  of  ground, 
or,  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  "  a  yard,"  a  territorial  inheritance 
that  endows  them  with  a  certiun  degree  of  sturdy  independ- 
ence. The  town  stands  on  a  height,  in  a  well-sheltered  valley, 
encompassed  I7  twelve  or  fourteen  rounded  bills,  which  led 
one  of  the  early  fathers  to  compare  it.  not  inaptly,  to  a  rose, 
the  hills  constituting  the  leaves,  and  the  cluster  of  houses 
the  bod.  The  basin  in  which  it  nestles  is  a  tract  of  amasdng 
fertility,  strewn  with  luxuriant  corn-fields,  interspersed  with 
flowery  meads,  dotted  in  all  directions  with  dtron,  mulberry, 
olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees.  Though  the  town  lies  in  a 
deli  or  valley,  it  is  nevertheless  1 100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  consequently  the  climate  is  temperate,  and 
the  ail  salubrioua  About  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  beyond 
the  suburbs  is  pointed  out  the  "  Hill  of  Precipitation,"  but 
grave  doubts  exist  as  to  whether  it  be  necessary  to  go  so  far 
for  the  scene  of  the  event,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
The  sacred  narrative  suggests,  that  the  circumstance  occurred 
within  the  town  itself,  or  very  close  to  it,*  besides  there  are 
precipices  all  round,  any  one  of  which,  would  be  more  in  ac- 
cordauce  with  scriptural  record  than  the  one  in  qoestion. 

Ascending  one  of  the  hills,  and  posting  myself  near  the 
"  Neby,"  or  tomb  of  some  Arab  saint,  a  scene  is  spread  out 
before  me,  that  as  regards  sacred  memorials,  if  not  natural 
grandeur,  has  no  equal  in  tho  world.  On  the  north-east,  rises 
in  sombre  m^esty,  the  venerable  "  Jebel  Tor,"  the  far-tamed 
■  Loko  iv.  a9. 


•;7'J  vrRWtt  bound  nazareth. 

Mniiiit.  TiihiiT,  ilM  liirHiiUj  crest  serrated  with  shaggy  wood, 
iiiiiiMil  liaMli'iiKMitH,  iiiid  i\u\  outlines  of  the  convent.  More  to 
I  III'  iiniili,  ii|i|M<im(11io  Htill  more  elevated  snow-white  shoulden 
i.f  ••  .li'lu^l  iM  Shiilsli,"  ilh'  lIiTinoii  of  Scripture,  standing  oat 
liiiiitiii'.  >i  ill  niiiiiinTH  like  Mont  Blanc  among  the  Alps,  its 
niniiiiiil  IiiiMpii  in  tho  rliuulH.  Turning  to  the  west,  the  eye 
hiiM't  (I  Inii^'.  mni;«'  of  liilln  skirtinj:  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
mill  (iMiiniiMliu^  ill  thr  hoUl  hisulland  of  Carmcl,  which  seenu 
III  lmi»  1 1  .I'll  III  llio  l»luo  waters  of  tho  Mediterranean.  Before 
iiit«  luo  I  III'  iiiiMinljuns  of  (Jilboa.  whoreon  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
\Mllt  llio  itoxxor  of  IIi'Imvw  oliivaln'  and  the  kingdom  of 
I  ii  ii«l,  It'll  ni  \M\v  d.iy  into  tho  **  hands  of  the  Philistines." 
?;.>l«|thiM»i.  .r»  \xo  lino  si\*u.  tho  rt^puted  birthplace  of 
till*  Niu.m.  i\\\\\  tho  Itoino  of  hor  houvHired  parents,  throagfa 
\\\\u\\  \  |M  .M*.!  on  S.lt;u^l.l\.  iY<ts  ou  an  eniuience  some 
I...H  uu!»j  iv-uM^  \u*' .  \x '.*.■'..*  Ki<kir.i:  in  the  vellow  sun- 
^IM.«  1'. -.'w .  '. ,  Ni  v^\',*"..  t'.o  t.irly  h.^r^o  of  the  Holy 
fuin'x  wS  -  '  '.^.■,  ^  ■'' ^^  '  ^l '^ 'i*^- vA'v.tr.  :  v\ssod  His  vouth- 
c\i'  \»  .'         \    ..  1  .      ■  .•-    V  V  •   r-.\   .r:-.*.' :uTv-,i  oy^s    tixed  upon 

**''    '•'^'     *•     ^"      '^•'•.   ^  v":-:  f:.-:urt>.  s.^  that  they 
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13  of  Nazareth  of  old  proposed  to  cast  their  townaiuau 

Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  entire  viDage,  city,  or  town, 
I  bend  my  etei>s  to  the  fountain,  situated  at  one  of  its  extre- 
oitics,  near  the  new  Greek  church.  The  footpath  winda 
nihruugh  a  succesaioo  of  gardena,  in  a  somewhat  delahi'i  cnn- 
Ftlilioii,  but  which,  though  overgrown  witli  weeds,  arc  redo- 
lent with  fragrance,  and  blooming  with  richly-tinted  hues ;  the 
lily,  the  tulip,  the  marigold,  and  other  denizens  of  the  Enghsh 
partem,  being  seemingly  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Reaching 
the  arch,  whence  the  gurgling  waters  flow,  and  seating  myself 
directly  opposite,  I  observe  about  a  dozen  young  women  with 
their  water  jara  or  pitchers  beside  them,  busy  gossiping,  ooca- 
sionally  examining  each  other's  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments, 
making  the  welkin  ring  with  their  clear  merry  sonorous  laugh, 
Bach  as  we  frequently  see  grouped  at  a  well,  or,  it  may  be,  at  tlie 
comer  of  a  street,  nearer  home.  The  sex  in  tliis  respect  ore 
pretty  much  the  same  everyuhere ;  all  dearly  love  a  gossip, 
Mid  are  rather  apt  to  indulge  in  the  propensity  at  fountun, 
well,  or  any  other  spot  where  the  opjiosito  sex  may  be  met 
with  There  is  evidently  a  considerable  amount  of  flirta- 
tion, if  not  real  love-making,  carried  on  at,  and  under  this 
old  arch,  but,  as  Meg  Dods  of  St  ttonon's  naively  remarked, 
"  ■ffhat  for  no  1" 

Little  or  no  cliange,  I  believe,  has  occurred  among  this 
primitive,  world-excluded  people,  in  either  dress,  modes  of  life, 
or  speech,  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  Assuming  this  oa 
a  fact,  and  taking  it  in  connexion  with  their  relation  to  events 
recorded  in  Scriptarc,  it  imparts  a  charm  to  traveUing  in  Pales- 
tine, especially  in  Jiides,not  experienced iu  visiting  either  Greece 
or  Italy.  Nazareth  itself  is  probably  the  same  in  ^neral  ap- 
pearance to-day,  as  when  Joseph  andMary  dwelt  within  its  limits 
— the  houses  similar  in  construction,  viz.,  square  stracturea, 
with  flat  roofs,  and  are  built  of  limestone  quarried  from  the 
neighbounng  hills:  dwellings  as  rude  as  the  people  themselves, 
but  substantial,  cozy  faabitutions  wit!iaL  Bul^anting,  as  I  am 
afraid  we  must  do,  that,  with  the  exception  urVhia  dilapidated 
fouut^iin,  with  ruined  entablature  and  fallen  arch,  whether  of 
yesterday  or  datuig  three  centuries  ago,  there  is  not  a  relic  of 
it  Nazaicth  remoiaiiig.     It  may,  however,  easily  be  sup- 
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posed  that  this  pure  gushing  wat«r  now  runs  in  the  same 
channel  and  that  these  are  the  same  pebbles,  it  rolled  over 
and  kissed  eighteen  centuries  ago  ;  that  upon  the  spot  where 
these  maidens  are  gossiping,  the  Virgin  Mary,  highly  beloved 
of  God  and  "  blessed  among  women,**  often  stood ;  and  after- 
wards frequently  came  as  a  matron,  with  her  first-bom  astride 
on  her  shoulder ;  and  whilst  filling  her  pitcher,  she  would  allow 
her  young  charge  to  run  about,  lave  His  feet  in  the  stream 
or  hunt  the  butterfly,  and  pick  the  wild-flowers  that  bloomed 
on  its  margin. 

If  all-pervading  change  or  universal  decay  has  laid  a  mde 
hand  upon  everything  on  earth's  surface,  still  these  are  the 
same  everlasting  hills,  the  same  outline  of  rocky  cliffs  and 
ravines,  chalky-like  ridges,  which  formed  the  landscape, 
when  the  Son  of  man  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Yes,  it  most 
be  so,  nor,  even  were  it  otherwise,  do  I  wivsh  to  be  unde- 
ceived ;  these  mountain  cra^s  He  clomb  when  a  vouth— 
these  braes  He  wandered  o'er  in  riper  years — these  glades 
have  all  been  consecrated  by  His  presence,  have  echoed 
with  His  prayers,  and  re-echoed  with  His  voice  of  praise. 
Nor  is  there  anything  more  certain  than,  as  the  time  drew 
near,  when  He  was  to  reveal  Himself,  and  enter  upon 
His  great  work  and  public  ministr}-,  that  He  prepared 
Himself  by  setting  apart  days  for  meditation,  and  nights  for 
prayer.  Some  one  of  these  caverns  that  gaje  on  every  hand, 
may  have  witnessed  *'  His  strong  cries,  prayers,  and  tears,"  * 
when  there  arose  before  His  all-seeinp:  mind,  the  whole  series 
of  cniel  m(.K?kings  and  sufiorings  of  the  cross,  aggravated  by 
the  knowledge,  that  His  ovrii  people  and  townsmen,  whom  He 
came  to  seek  and  to  save,  would,  on  one  of  these  verj-  cliffs, 
attemi»t  to  deprive  Him  of  life.  Here  my  reverie"  is  internipted 
by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  pilgrims  from  England,  who  pitch 
their  tent  under  some  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  fountain  of 
Nazan?th. 

Never  was  the  proverb — ^that  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honour  save  in  his  own  ci>untr\' — more  strikiuiilv  verified 
than  here  in  Nazareth.  But  is  this  axiom  only  true  as  re- 
gards prophecy,  and  is  it  peculiar  to  S\Tia  ?  l\y  no  means  ; 
it  is  applicable  to  all  climes  and  to  all  classes   of  genius ; 
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its,    pliilosopliers,    and   mechanicians    liaving   alike    beun 
more  under  its  influence.     When  a  maa  has  reached 
J  the  intellectual    scale    and   stiars  over  the 
comjicers,    hia    kiosmen    are   invariably    the 
first  to  decry   his    superiority,   and    the    last  to  appreciate 
his  worth,       Let  such  a  man   at  once   abandon  his  native 
place  ;  home  in  not  tbe  phice  for  him ;  amongst  etrungcre  he 
may  find  an  open  pUtform,  unobstructed  by  envy,  blindness, 
prejudice,  where  he  may  obtain  that  degree  of  respect  and 
nour  Lis  acquirements  fairly  entitle  him  to  claim.     Robert 
Bams,  a  man  of  rare  genius,  sterling  honesty,  and  a.  sturdy 
independence,  was  most  harshly  treated  by  his  obtuse  country- 
men; and,  even  the  nation  could  find  no  fitter  occnpation  for 
him,  tbau  the  degrading  task  of  gauging  spirit  casl^  or  hanb- 
tng  up  smugglers.     Tunnahill,  too,  who  sung  "  Gloomy  Wiu- 
*  and  "  Luudouii'a  Braes,"  and  whose  pure  lyrics  attuned 
a  simple  Doric  ree^  have  obtained  for  him  a  niche  in 
e's  temple,  was  driven  by  his  tonmBmen,  the  "  Paisley 
ies" — yea,  bodies,  for  soulless  and  spiritless  they  were — 
ito  a  frenzy   of  madness,  that  culminated  in  his  seeking 
early  grave.     It  is  by  no  means    improbable,  thnt  bud 
author   of  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope"  remained  in  the 
idst  of  the  same  Bteutian  community,  he  might  have  found 
obscure  tomb  in  the  "  Auld  Abbey;"  but  certainly  not 
that  of  Westminster.     So  with  the  poet  of  all  time,  the 
mortal  Shakcs[iearc  ;  so  also  with  soaring  Milton  ;  and  the 
'ous  Cowper — these  great  men,  if  not  altogether  neglected, 
certainly  not  stiiHcicntly  recognised  or  honoured  by  their 
Itemporariea.     The  same  may  be  «ud  of  the  inspired  author 
of  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  the  illustrioua  Dante,  and  likewise 
of  TasHO,  of  the  "  CJerusalemme  Libcrata,"  a  hair  of  whose 
heads  would  now  be  enshrined  in  gold,  and  almost  adored ; 
yet,  during  their  Ufettme,  they  were  abused,  imprisoned,  exiled, 
and,  like  Homer,  had  to  sing  for  their  daily  bread.     May  not 
others  be  experiencing  similar  hard^ips  in  our  own  time  1 

The  poeta  are  not,  however,  the  only  victii^s  of  this  kind  of 

social  ostracism.     Dr  Chalmers,  even  in  his  palmiest  days,  waa 

yarded  by  his  uuim aginative  townsmen  as  a  sort  of  harm- 

luDatio,  and  the  firihernieu  of  Aiistruther  would  not  have 

u  lioui's  Gnb-fialuntc  h&d  both  he  and  TeomuitL, 
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gone  down  to  lecture  on  their  favourite  themes  in  their  native 
town.  How  much  esteem  did  Annan  display  for  her  eloquent 
son,  Edward  Irving,  in  his  lifetime  ?  How  is  it  now  treating 
the  author  of  "  Frederick  the  Great  ?"  I  ft  ar  his  townsmen  are 
exhibiting  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  Nazarenes  evinced  to- 
wards Him,  who  threw  around  their  village  and  country  an 
undying  renown.  Doubtless  there  is  no  rule  without  excep- 
tion. Greece,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  have  raised  monu- 
ments to,  and  conferred  gifts  upon,  living  heroes,  statesmen, 
and  even  poets,  but  few  such  honours  have  been  paid  to  the 
purely  wise  and  good.  The  men  who  have  made  England 
great  in  commerce,  arts,  and  science,  and  second  to  none  in 
that  "  righteousness  which  alone  exalteth  a  nation,"  have  not 
been  deemed  worthy  of  either  a  ribbon  or  of  rank. 

Since  ordinary  men  with  like  passions  with  ourselves  feel 
so  poignantly  the  withering  blast  of  scorn,  and  the  consumings 
of  taunt  and  reproach,  what  i)angs  these  must  have  inflicted  on 
One  who  was  endowed  with  an  infinitely  more  sensitive  or- 
ganisation !  Ah,  ye  Nazarenes,  ye  cruelly  taunted  the  carpen- 
ter's son,  ye.  His  townsmen,  thus  "  evil  entreated  "  Him,  who, 
winged  witli  love,  came  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  save  you 
from  eternal  ruin.  Well  might  Jesus  exclaim  "that  He  was 
wounded  through  the  sides  of  His  friends." 

How  "His  affectionate  nature  must  have  yearned  towards 
the  home  of  His  youth,  and  even  to  excuse  the  failings  of 
His  infatuated  towTismen.  He  may  not  have  wept  over 
them,  as  He  did  over  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  in  dej)arting,  He  blended  with  His  prayers  the  entreaty, 
"  Father,  forgive  them ;  ,they  know  not  what  they  do." 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

NAIN  AND  ENDOR. 

So  bidding  farewell  to  our  kind  entertainers  of  the  mis- 
sion, we  start  from  Nazareth  at  2  p.m.  Slowly  we  descend, 
cautiously  picking  our  steps  through  the  narrow  filthy  lanes  of 
the  town,  and  emerge  among  the  luxuriant  but  sluggardly- 
kej)t  gardens,  which  lie  in  the  hollow  near  the  fountain  ;  there 
are  some  remarkably  large  cacti,  or  ])riekly  pear,  utilised  as 
fences,  the  largest  I  have  seen  anywhere,  many  of  them 
forty-six  to  fifcy-nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  the  individual  fronds  being 
from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, now  in  full  bloom,  throwing  out  be.uitifiilly  red  and 
yellow  blossoms.  But  woe  betide  the  ungloved  hand  that 
attempts  to  pluck  them  \  We  soon  crest  the  opposite  hill,  on 
which  there  are  corn  fields,  and  some  excellent  plots  of  clover 
mixed  with  rye  grass ;  the  soil  is  thin,  and  so  covered  with 
stones,  that  it  might  serve  for  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the 
"  Sower." 

Another  forty  minutes  bring  us  to  one  of  the  steep- 
est descents  we  have  yet  encountered ;  it  is  altogether,  a 
succession  of  dangerous  precipices,  or  a  gigantic  staircase, 
occupying  us  thirty  minutes  in  acccmiplishing  its  perilous 
descent.  "VVe  are  obliged  to  dismount,  and  lead  our  poor 
horses  down  a  zigzag  path  ;  to  lose  a  footstep  here,  or  make  a 
stumble,  would  result  in  our  inevitable  destruction.  Wo  halt  at 
various  points,  not  less  from  necessity  than  to  admire  the  wide 
and  beautiful  prospect.  Just  opposite  us  stands  Nain,  where  our 
Ijord  recalled  to  life  the  widow's  son  ;  and  also  Shunem,  where 
another  widow  in  similar  circumstances  had  her  child  restored 
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or  rather  well,  I  drink  with  satiafactny  gusto  of  ita  faeAutifiilfy 
pure  water ;  and  utting  down  on  a.  atone,  my  mind  in  earned 
bock,  while  reading  the  moumful  Bceiie  ao  pathetically  described 
by  the  evangeliHt.* 

Giving  ray   fancy  a  free  wing,   I  imngine  that  heap   of 
et^tnea,  or  cairn,    to   be   the   ant^ient  gate   of  the   city,  out 
of  wliicli  at   this  moment  a  funeral   procession  is   etnerg- 
g ;  behiud  the  shoulder-bome  coffin  I  perceive  the  broken- 
irted  nad  bereaved  mother  and  widow  following ;  though 
Bcly  muffled  up,  I  observe  her  tears  fall  fast,  her  bosom 
tves  with  heavy  sobs,  as  she  draws  closer  to  the  bier  con- 
lining  the  beloved  remains  of  her  dear  and  only  son.     Uer 
nrt  eeoma  bursting,  but  is  agam  relieveii  by  the  copious 
lowers  which   fall   from  her  eyes.      God  will  help   thee, 
faretehed    mother !     He   who  knows  thy  anguish   is  nigh  : 
"And  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  ou  her, 
and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not."      Witliout  the   usual  preh- 
minariea  of  solicitation,  the  compassionate  Jesus  "  came  and 
touched  the  bier,  and  they  that  bare  him  stood  still,  and  Ho 
Haud,  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise.     And  he  tltat  was 
^Be»d  sat  up  and  began  to  speak  ;  and  He  delivered  him  to  his 
^pHother."     What  were  the  throbbings  of  her  grateful  heart,  and 
^'trluit  the  thanks  that  fell  from  her  hjis,  the  evangelist  sailli 
not.     8he  felt  a  mother's  grief;  she  now  tastes  a  mother's 
joy ;  let  that  suDice.     My  own  tears  began  to  flow,  and  I 
cannot  finish  the  pieturc  ;  so  clomg  the  book,  I  tvniount  my 
horse  and  join  my  companion  among  the  ruins.     We  ride  in 
and  out  among  the  huts.    Every  living  creature  able  to  walk  is 
out  of  doors  staring  at  us ;  the  children  screnm  at  our  ap- 
'i,  tfa«  dogs  bark,  and  the  chickens  scam[ier  off  terrified, 
h  witli  our  npiJeoronce  as  if  we  had  been  evil  spirits. 
I,  however,  accosts  ns,  uo,  not  even  with  a  nod  of 
jqwct,  or  smile  of  welcome. 

t  Nain,   though  once  a   city,   has  now  neither  streets   nor 

DM.      The    rickety  stone  huts  and  yards  present  to  my 

ind  a  strong   resembhiuce   to    a  ilighluiid   chichon,  sucU 

I  may  be   soon   in    the  glens  of  Arran  or   Oaiityre.     We 

I   no  spot   of  the  site   uuviaitcJ.     The   whole  place  is 

,   bleak,   and   to   the   eye  uninteresting,     A  short  dla- 

*  liuke  viL  12. 
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tanoo  alH>ve  tbo  hamlet,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  there 
are  a  luimbor  of  oavos,  K^th  iiatuml  and  artiiioial :  these 
wo  niav  rrL\<i:ino  t«>  liavo  Kon  the  anoient  oenieterv  of  the 
oitv.  ill  i»i;e  ot  waioh  the  ashes  of  the  wi.l..\v  and  those  of  her 
tirici  Jr  iJ  s»»u  may  n.>w  rejvso.  no  nit > re  tn  hm?  until  the 
morr.inv;  of  the  n'sr.rroction.  There  is  M::!e  d'ubr  but  that 
the  hill  presents  the  s;imo  soaured  and  s:rr-:td  su'iiruit-line, 
the  pi.iin  the  s^mio  sinuosities  tLov  h.ive  d  iir  l:  a:iv  time 
these  thv*iis.i::vi  vears.  Pu:  wl>:re  ::>.-  s:i.:!::.^  :  "^ns  and 
h  i:r. ! .  :s  '  'a  he  tv  the  ivMihi: i- ^:  ■ .  : he  I  >r:i .  I  -. :  • » .  •!.  wh o  once 
iriLib-.i'.d   N;i::i  a:.i  h^r  v^hu^s:      0  :>:.  ^::h   •  th.r   rvast 

u  ^w  w.iT.d.Ar<  ..::  1  -.x'-s  ih:  ■.:.'.'"::  :h-'  'v  :"..!.  :^..  ;  resont 
4 ....»-....>    t *. .    r  K«. ■..."- ».>    •  .    ^-  ^- k  .  -.».__    .-  .-' ^   wo 
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and  we  &re  half-inclined  to  suspect  that  the  saspicious-looking 
Iioraum.in  may  lut^c  conimunictited  with  the  villagers,  und  in- 
formed them  of  the  upproAch  of  two  tmvellers,  uimmied  and 
uneacurted.  In  Nnmreth  we  were  udviaed  agaJQst  tliid  jour- 
noy,  at  thix  critical  season,  without  guide  or  armed  attendant, 
as  being  little  else  than  madness,  or  at  least  a  tempting  of 
Providence.  Few  pilgrims,  I  am  aware,  would  thus  risk 
themselves,  as  we  are  doing,  among  the  lawless  plunderers  of 
Esdiaelctin,  a  set  of  robbers,  it  is  said,  who  have  attacked 
and  desptiiled  entire  caravans  ;  and  in  whose  district  no  single 
traveller  is  safe ;  and  who  bear  the  character  of  being  iufarooua 
amount  the  infamona. 

All,  poor  Arab,  thou  standcst  much  in  the  name  predicament 
as  tlie  dog  that  acquired  from  some  defanier  a  bad  name, 
which,  being  frequently  applied  by  those  who  hod  a  niutire, 
or,  it  may  be,  by  those  who  bad  none,  it  became  piipulur,  and 
was  ultimately  believed ;  so,  thy  character  and  booesty  are  sadly 
impeached,  thy  good  name  filched  away,  which,  though  it  en- 
riches them  not,  makes  thee  poor  indeed  ;  by  those,  too,  who  OTO 
as  igooraut  of  thy  true  character  aa  they  are  themselves  of  true 
charity.  Let  me  do  the  Arab  we  saw  justice  by  stating  that 
our  suspicions  a:id  fears  are  groundless.  We  observe  nothing 
except  tbe  ordinary  amount  of  staring,  or  an  extra  offidousneas, 
in  order  to  secure  a  handsome  bakhshish.  We  ride  through 
and  among  their  wigwama,  dung-heaps,  and  gardens,  and  at 
last,  just  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  we  discover  some  caves, 
in  one  of  which  b  situated  what  seems  to  be  the  village  foun- 
tain ;  hero,  lying  our  horses  to  a  eaclus,  and  thoroughly  exam- 
ing  tbe  recess,  wo  foil,  as  I  had  half  suspected,  to  identify  it  with 
the  dweUing  of  the  witch,  whose  abode  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  hunt  up  fur  the  last  half-hour.  There  are  witches 
still  in  Endor,  but  only  such  na  we  may  see  in  our  own  land 
every  day  ;  for  wherever  there  are  health  and  youth  there  will 
be  feminine  beauty  to  bewitch  ua. 

One  m^den,  however,  the  belle  of  Endor,  tall  and  graui- 
ful  as  a  palm  tree,  with  deep,  dark  fascinating  lustrous 
eyes,  in  tlie  liquid  depths  of  which  one  might  look,  until 
m,]ia  lost  both  heart  and  self-coctroL  This  villj^e  beauty  of 
jrenteen  summers  has  regular  features,  her  chin  b  beautifully 
loulded,  nose  aquiline  j  her  lips  like  two  scarlet  threads,  ber 
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teeth  "  are  aa  a  flock  of  sheep  which  go  ap  from  the  waabingi 
aiid  there  ia  not  one  barren  one  among  them  ;"  her  cotaplnim 
pure  red  and  white,  blended  in  delicate  prnportions.  She  »• 
sembles  in  compleiioD  and  mould  those  waxen  figures  often 
seen  in  the  windows  of  pemiquiers  j  nor  could  I  help  repeat- 
ing thoHe  apposite  lines  u£  Gray — 


Never  did  I  wish  more  than  on  this  summer  afternoon  that  I 
were  able  to  apeak  the  language  of  the  country-,  bo  as  to  Icwn 
whether  this  maiden's  voice  v/aa  as  soft  and  pleasing  as  Iwr 
form  was  lovely,  and  further  ascertain  whether  ber  intelfact  . 
was  in  consonance  with  her  prepossessing  exterior.  SIm-i 
was  wholly  unconscious  of  my  admiration  ;  and  while  bunly 
engaged  in  twirling  her  distaff,  obligingly  permits  me  to 
examine  the  texture  of  the  thread  ehe  was  twisting,  thnft' 
affording  me  an  opportunity  of  more  closely  observing  heraelE 

At  this  moment  we  are  surrounded  by  thirty-seven  in- 
dividuals, that  being  about  every  man,  woman,  and  child  i 
in  the  place.  I  pay  some  little  attention  to  a  dear  little  in- 
fant in  itB  mother's  arms,  which,  singularly  enough  she  do« 
not  resent,  for  no  people  are  more  superstitious,  or  bear  a  greater' 
dread  of  the  evil-eye,  than  the  population  of  tliis  countiy.  lE'i 
a  traveller  look  steadfastly  or  admiringly  on  a  child,  it  will  btt-. 
snatehed  away  from  his  gaze  ;  indeed,  they  are  often  kept  ini 
dirt  and  rags,  lest  they  should  attract  too  much  attention,  and 
thus  be  injured  by  a  malign  influence. 

A  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  observation.  A 
Mohammedan  mother  at  the  railway  station  of  Alezandri>i 
because  I  admired  and  offered  her  baby  sweets,  screamed 
and  glared  at  me  with  the  eyes  of  a  tigress.  In  Europe^ 
it  is  quite  the  reverse  ;  attention  to  a  child  often  wins  tha 
mother's  esteem,  corroborating  the  proverb — "  Many  a 
Idsses  the  child  for  the  sake  of  the  nurse."  No  one  hem 
presumes  to  speak  to,  or  takes  up  a  baby  in  his  or 
arms,  withont  saying,  "  Bissmillah,"  or  some  such  invncatimi^ 
Bimilar  superstitions  oiu-e  existed  in  our  own  land,  but  hsra' 
passed  away  with  ghosts  and  fairies.  Wherever  there  is  a 
printing  press,  Bchuols,  and  a  free  Bible,  neither  ghost,  fay, 
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■  brownie  will  long  remain  either  in  the  country,  or  the 

'a  of  the  people.     May  the  time  Boon  come  when  Egypt 

jnd  Syria  sh&ll  be  rescued  from  those  delusions  by  similar 

encics  !    Hftviiig,  as  above  mentioned,' secured  tiie  esteem  of 

B  mother,  thus  breaking  down  the  barrier  between  myself 

Ud  the  fommunity,  other  mothers  unhesitatingly  press  upon  my 

nkttention  their  little  brown  babies,  to  whom  I  chirrup,  and  the 

little  darlings  crow,  to  the  delight  of  their  parents.     O  woman  1 

O  mother !  endearing  names ;  your  nature  and  character  are 

identical  under  every  clime :  no  matter  what  be  your  com- 

jileidoii  or  creed,  Ood  has  planted  within  you  an  affection  that 

"  lany  waters  cannot  quench,  a  sympathy  for  hel{iies3neas  and 

ffiictiou  which,  with  Mungo  Park,  I  caa  testify,  from  experi- 

nce,  is  never  appealed  to  in  vtas. 

It  seems  as  if  the  females  of  Endor  paid  more  attention  to 
Qie  toilet  than  those  in  other  places  of  Syria,  To  heighten 
0ieir  beauty  and  attraction,  they  dye  their  eyelashes  artifici- 
dly,  and  even  young  men  resort  to  a  similar  practice.  One  of 
village  bennx  standing  near  me  has  his  eyes  i-aklai.  This 
!  youth  has  no  doubt  caused  many  a  decplesa  night  to 
le  of  the  belles,  and  has  probably  been  tlie — shall  I  say  inuo- 
feent — cause  of  no  end  of  heart  affections  to  the  fair  Endoritea. 
The  nee  of  the  cosmetic  in  question  is  general  throughout  - 
Egj-pt,  and  to  a  email  extent  in  Galilee.  It  is  used  by 
females  of  every  grade,  in  the  vain  endeavour  either  to  en- 
hance, or  to  prolong  their  natural  charms,  by  intensifying 
■nd  enlarging  their  brilliiuit,  flashing  orbs. 

The  pigment  or  kohl  used,  is  either  produced  from  lamp 
black,  or  by  burning  an  aromatic  resin — a  species  of  frank- 
incense ;  sometimes  also  from  the  smoke  emitted  by  burning 
almond  shells,  or  by  the  cheaper  process  of  extracting  it  from 
lead  ore.  In  applying  the  dye  so  obtained,  a  small  tapering 
bodkin  of  wood  or  ivory  is  moistened  with  rose  water,  and 
dipped  in  the  powder,  then  drawn  aloug  the  margin  of  the  eyelid. 
The  custom  is  of  very  ancient  date,  vessels  containing  the  pre. 
paration  having  been  found  in  ancient  tombs.  The  palms  of 
_tfae  bands,  the  nails,  and  ticcosionally  the  feet  arc  dyed  with 
;  this  imparts  to  them  an  or-tnge  or  light  brown  tint, 
r  Arab  women  often  have  also  their  chins  and  the 
)  of  their  bands  stuncd  by  being  punctued  with  a  blae 
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dye,  while  either  the  wrists  or  the  fore-arm  of  Christians  have  a 
Maltese  cross  imprinted  on  them ;  in  short,  this  kind  of  tatoo- 
ing  is  almost  universal.  The  operator  is  generally  a  kind  of 
gipsy,  or  travelling  woman,  and  the  process  is  termed  by 
them  daJck, 

Endor  is  a  ruinous,  filthy  hamlet,  situated  among  caverns 
and  rugged  limestone  rocks,  the  whole  village  containing 
only  some  twenty  or  thirty  huts ;  but  the  view  it  commands 
of  the  plain  is  extensive,  and  is  within  an  hour's  journey  of 
Tabor.  Moreover,  like  Nain,  it  is  intimately  associated  with 
several  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  here,  as  already 
mentioned,  Saul,  Samuel,  and  the  witch  had  their  interview 
the  night  before  the  fatal  battle  fought  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains  of  Gilboa.*  Here  also,  according  to  the  psalmist, 
Jabin,  King  of  Hazor,  with  his  soldiery,  were  defeated,  "  be- 
coming like  dung  upon  the  earth.'*  This  city,  for  at  one  time 
it  was  entitled  to  this  distinction,  together  with  her  dependent 
towns,  belonged  to  Manasseh.t  Having  finished  our  explora- 
tion of  the  village,  gardens,  and  caves,  and  become,  I  may  say, 
rather  popular  with  the  people — my  fleeting  ])o})ularity  based 
on  the  distribution  of  a  few  piastres  among  the  children — col- 
lecting a  few  smooth  pebbles  as  souvenirs,  Ave  mount  our 
horses,  and  bidding  good-bye  to  caverns,  babies,  and  witches, 
resume  our  journey.  Our  route  lies  diagonally  across  the 
plain,  through  crops  of  wheat  and  millet. 

^  1  Sam.  xxviii,  29.  t  Joshua  xxii.  11. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MOUNT  TABOR. 

In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  we  reach  Debourieh,  n  mere  cluster 
of  hula  at  the  bnao  of  Trtbur,  just  as  the  sun's  obhtiiic  rays  are 
throwing  the  shadow  of  Tabor  to  the  spurs  of  die  opposite 
mountains.  But,  alaa  !  there  are  do  tidings  of  our  muktecr, 
nbo  ought,  hj  previous  arrangement,  to  have  awaited  our 
coming.  We  lold  a  consultation.  Shall  we  make  the  ascent, 
or  bivouac  for  the  night  where  we  are  1  Darkness  ia  just 
setting  in,  there  ia  not  nuieh  time  for  hesitation,  so  wo  resolve 
to  proceed,  The  first  port  of  the  mountain  is  ateep  and  rocky, 
we  take  the  aouth-westeni  aide,  and  paea  througli  a  grove  of 

■s ;  but  judging  from  appearauces,  that  we  are  too  far  down 
16  Blop«,  turn  to  the  right,  scanning  and  examinmg  every- 
rhere  the  rocky  surface  in  search  of  a  path,  but  find  only  goot 

wild  beast  tracks,  leading  us  to  scrubby  precipices.  It  ia 
now  quite  dark,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  jimgle,  the 
inount^n  becomes  steeper,  the  scrub  and  brambles  denser,  or 
at  least  ihey  appear  so.  Again  we  hold  a  consultation,  and 
debate  whether  we  ought  to  proceed  or  turn  back, — liut  deem 
that  the  latter  course  would  be  more  impracticable  than  going 
forward. 

On  we  toil,  stumble,  and  climb,  sometimes  on  foot,  at 
other  times  mounted ;  our  poor  horses  exhausted  with  leap- 
ing and  scrambling  up  crags — crashing  brunches  of  trees,  and 
leaping  chasms  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
be  almost  impossible.  The  night  is  now  as  dark  as  pitch, 
every  step  forward  has  to  be  cautiously  examined — the  horses 
ue  trembling,  while  we  ourselves,  witb  pushing,  driving,  and 
diaggingj  are  drenched  with  perapiratbn,  although  the  night 
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is  chilly ;  yet  we  struggle  on,  still,  if  possible,  _ 

war(l&     The  horses  seem  to   be  aware  of  the  difiiciilty  Aod 
dangerous  nature  of  our  position,  apparently  feeling  at  tiuUB 
their  way,  in  some  places  having  scarcely  room  to  Btaud  to- 
gether.    In  an  attempt  to  climb  a  rugged  precipife,  myb 
mare  falls  back  and  mlb  over  me.     Down,  down,  we  both  go,  J 
until  our  downward  course  is,  in  God's  good  proyidence,  K-  ' 
rested  by  a  tree,  else  both  my  horse  aud  myself  would  have  I 
been  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  crags  below.     On  picking  mysdl  I 
np,  and  the  horse  regaining  once  more  its  legs,  I  am  hn^pf  ] 
to  say,  the  only  injuries  I  suffered,  were  a  few  bruises  and  a  kuk  \ 
under  the  knee,  which  swelled  in  an  instant  to  the  size  of  a 
orange.     The  height  before  us  continues  as  steep  almost  as 
wall ;  but  how  ftir  we  are  from  the  summit,  or  where  the  patii 
may  be,  we  know  not. 

Agiiin  we  renew  our  painful  efforts ;  the  moon  now  naea,  I 
shedding  around  \is  her  pale  light,  but  ^at  only  reveals  to  s 
that  our  further  progress  is  impeded  by  a  wall  of  rock  in  fraal,  | 
with  brambles  and  trees  on  either  side  ;  behind  ns  precipicn  I 
hundreds  of  feet  in  depth ;  in  short,  we  are  fairly  hemmed  in,  I 
bewildered,  and  hors  de  combat.     It  is  now  thought  advisaU^'l 
that  one  of  us  should  set  out  in  search  of  the  convent,  and  etk*! 
denvour  by  all  means  to  obtain  assistance,  while  the  other  n 
to  remain  with  the  horses.     I,  a  cripple,  agree  to  take  the  latl 
charge,  and  am  left  standing,  and  fjiivering  on  a  shelf  or  led^ 
of  rock  on  the  mountain  aide,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  I 
While  waiting  thus  the  retnm  of  my  coni]ianion,  many  strange  I 
thoughts  pass  through  my  mind,  aud  I  feel  there  is  cause  to  J 
fear  danger.    Lights  are  flitting  amongst  Beduee  tents  fiir  below  1 
me  in  the  {ilain — the  cry  of  wild  beasts  seeking  their  prey   j 
around  startles  me.     Possibly  the  night  may  have  to  be  parsed 
in  this  chilly,  cold,  exposed  situation,  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Tabor ;  the  thought  drenched  me  with  perspiration.     I  believe 
I  possess  abont  the  average  amount  of  pluck  or  moral  coonge 
of  nrdinnry  men  ;  but  nevertheless  each  howl  of  the  pTowUilg  J 
brutes  dowQ  on  the  crags  below,  sends  a  cliiU  Lliron^  Uttl 
that  is  anything  but  comfortable.     While  in  this  state  oCg 
Buspensc,  a  weleomp  shout  reaches  my  ear,  to  which  1  t" 
fully  respond. 

Help  arrives  in  the  peison  uf  my  oompauiou,  bnnpng  4 
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lantern  and  accompanied  by  the  delinquent  muleteer;  who 
no  sooner  discerns  the  position  of  his  horses,  than  he  begins 
first  to  cry,  next  to  pray,  and  finally  to  swear,  that  being 
the  order  in  which  he  usually  expressed  his  strong  emotions 
and  passions.  He  asserts  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the 
horses  alive  either  up  or  down,  an  opinion  that  I  myself  have 
entertained  for  the  last  two  hours.  The  light  shows  us  the  danger 
and  awkwardness  of  our  position.  We  had  somehow  reached 
a  small  plateau,  having  a  rock  seven  feet  high  in  front  and  a 
deep  chasm  immediately  behind  us.  Further  aid  reaches  us 
from  the  convent ;  then,  by  cutting  down  branches,  whip- 
ping, dragging,  and  pushing  our  poor  horses,  at  11  p.m.  we 
attain  the  summit  and  reach  the  convent.  I  feel  grateful  for 
this  eminent  deliverance,  and  for  being  once  more  under  a 
roof ;  swallowing  a  cup  of  hastily-prepared  coffee,  and  rolling 
myself  in  my  rug,  I  lie  down  on  a  pallet,  exhausted  with 
struggling  and  toiling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excitement  and 
anxiety  undergone  the  preceding  five  consecutive  hours.  Never 
shall  I  forget  my  first  acquaintance  with,  and  a  night's  ex- 
perience on,  Jebel  Tor. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  Greek  convents  are 
not  palaces  ;  neitlier  are  the  sleeping  places  beds  of  roses.  My 
chamber  is  unique  in  its  way,  and  deserves  a  brief  description. 
First,  suppose  a  dark,  damp  arch,  twelve  feet  by  eight,  the 
walls  three  to  four  feet  thick,  a  damp  earthen  floor,  a  truckle 
bedstead  in  a  corner,  with  a  straw  mattress,  but  neither  blanket 
nor  rug,  the  pallet  having  borne  the  carcasses  of  unwashed, 
savoury  pilgrims,  for  years.  The  furniture  ;/</, — not  even  a 
stone  or  block  of  wood  to  sit  upon ;  a  rude  earthenware  lamp, 
suspended  from  a  peg  driven  into  the  Avail,  a  wooden  cross 
for  its  companion,  constitute  the  whole  appliances  and  garni- 
ture of  the  dog-hole  ;  nevertheless,  I  believe  I  shall  sleep 
soundly. 

Tuesday,  2Wi. — I  rise,  blessed  be  God,  not  much  the 
worse  of  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  past  night ;  but 
unfortunately  the  rain  prevents  our  going  out  till  after  break- 
fast. This,  however,  affords  me  a  better  02)2)ortunity  of  study- 
ing the  convent  and  its  inmates. 

I  wish  much  I  had  my  camera  and  wet  process  to  photograph 
the  kitchen,  and  the  five  singular  individuals  forming  its  present 
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occupants.  It  mtty  be  assumed  that  some  of  ns  are  not  desB' 
— tiiat  is,  sufficiently  so  to  appear  on  the  shtutj'  nde  of  lUl 
Mull,  or  among  fastidious  Indy  friends.  The  priest  and  ti^ 
brother  are  pre-emineutly  dirty.  This  they  seem  to  regud 
a  normal  condition,  nay,  rather  to  like  it ;  but,  this  b<!iiig 
matter  of  taste,  nil  ditputandum.  The  priest,  with  hia  ' ' 
csp,  long  bushy  beard,  lucks  unkempt,  bare  legs,  and  dirty 
sitting  on  hisdivan  orbed,  Turkish  fashion,  with  hisclieboi 
Personally  he  is  s  noble  specimen  of  the  penus  homo  ;  but  Idl 
attire  looks  as  though  he  had  lived  and  lain  in  it  uncliauged 
for  years, — of  which,  from  the  frowsy  smell  his  clothes  emit, 
I  hace  nu  doubt  whatever.  Johannes,  the  lay  bnither, 
almost  as  dirty  as  his  master ;  and  why  not  1  He  is  on 
knees,  busy  in  a  corner  of  the  large  hearth,  which  forms 
side  of  the  kitchen,  his  face  within  two  inches  of  the  eml 
npon  which  he  has  placed  a  few  dried  sticks : — these  he 
endeavouring,  by  the  natural  process  of  blowing,  to  coax  into 
ft  flame,  at  which  he  is  evidently,  from  long  pracUce,  an  adept. 
My  companion  is  paying  attention  to  some  newly-baked  bread, 
while  I  myself,  squatting  on  a  small  box,  am  busy  with 
and  ink  in  sketching  the  group. 

The  morning  meal  ia  being  prepared,  and  the  coffee 
in  which  process  I  render  considerable  assistance,  by 
ally  stirring  the  beans  held  by  Johannes  over  a  small  fire, 
prevent  them  from  burning.     After  suifictent  roasting, 
are  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar.     A  portion  of  the  poi 
is  put  into  a  brass  pannikin,  holding  less  than  half  k 
This,  when  at  the  boiling  point,  is  removed  from  tbe 
and  partaken  of  by  all,  each  receiving  a  cup  somewhat 
tlian    a    mouthful,  which,    with    sweet,    home-made    braad^ 
and  a  couple  of  eggs,  constitute  a  breakfast  lit  for  an  em* 
peror.     By  means  of  a  bucket  of  spring  water  that  t  drew 
from   a  cistern    opposite   tbe    diutih    door,   and   nith  die 
aid  of  my  pocket  appliances,  I  manage,  if  not  to  admiration, 
at  least  to  my  satbfactioii,  an  al/rcaco  toilet,  there  being 
washing    apparatus   in    the    sleeping  vsult.       There    ' 
ascertain  this    mnming,   at    least  one   comfortable  eleepinj 
apartment  in  the  convent,  which  my  companion  was  Inc' 

lugh  to  obtidu ;  but  last  night,  owing  to  excess  of  fatign^i 
I  took  possesion  of  the  first  and  readiest  bed  that  Uy  in       * 
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way.     The  rain  having  now  cleared  off,  under  tte  guidance  of 
the  priest  we  proceed  to  survey  the  summit. 

To  visit  and  pass  a  ni^ht  in  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount 
Tabor,  and  not  examine  the  ruins  on  its  crest,  would  be  to 
evince  a  great  disrespect  for  antiquity,  a  deficiency  in  taste, 
at  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  ;  so  we  sally 
forth.  The  moimtiun,  it  may  be  remembered,  stands  iso- 
lated on  the  pliun  of  Eadruelon,  towards  the  south-cast  of 
Galilee,  and  has  the  appearance  of  u  truncated  cone,  its 
height  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1400 
feet  from  base  to  summit.  The  plateau,  or  summit  level, 
'  I  an  oblong  area,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length  by  two 
iHoDgs  in  brcadtji,  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  oak-treea. 
ke  centre  is  a  field  of  grass,  oa  which  the  priest's  horse  and 
_Mt8  pastura  There  are  two  points  to  which  the  travellor'a 
attention  will  naturally  be  directed  ;  first,  the  extensive  ruins 
already  mentioned ;  then,  the  magniticent  views  visible  Irom 
this  commanding  position. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  platform  has  been  enclosed  by  a 
wail,  built  of  huge  stones,  with  turrets,  buttresses,  and  appar- 
ently gateways — all  now  in  ruiiia.     It  is  no  easy  matter  for 
ise  thLd  morning  to  climb  and  scramble  over  these  remans, 
^■nwiug  to  the  bruises  of  the  preceding  night,  and  wearing  only  » 
^Hfurof  canvas  tihoes.    Iterearc  Urge  blocks  of  masonry  almost 
^^btire,  bevelled  stones,  portions  of  towers,  bastions,  vaults, 
^(pickets,  and  rickety  portals,  that  one  would  imagine  a  pass- 
I      lag  breeze  would  topple  over,  but  which  have  continued  in  this 
stale  for  ages.      Que  of  these  is  called  the  "gate  of  the  winds." 
Whether  the  buildings  that  these  ruins  represent  were  over* 
thrown  by  the  violence  of  man — Greek,  Crusader,  or  Turk — or 
by  the  upheaving  of  an  earthquake,  I  have  not  learned.     Two 
hours  were,  however,  spent  in  traversing  and  climbing  them, 
uul  riaitiug,  among  other  wrecks,  an  old  chapel  where  the  Latin 
unks  from  Nazareth  annually  perform  mass  in  honour  of  the 
ufignration,  though  the  structure  would  scarcely  form  an 
nary  coal  ccUar  to  a.  third-class  house  in  the  English  metro- 
is;  adjoining,  there  is  a  Inrge  apartment  entering  from  the 
^  but  being  dark  aa  a  wolfs  throat,  1  did  not  |>euctrate  its 
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with  the  whole  range  of  Carmel  and  n  glimpse  nf  tte  1 
ranean,  on  the  weat ;  the  mountains  of  tiillioa,  Little  Hen 
Ntiin,  Eudor,  Jezreel,  and  Shunem  ou  t!iu  south  ; 
eastward,  the  pros[iect  embraces  the  valley  of  the  Joi 
the  hilla  above  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  ;  wlulst  lordly  Hetmoa.li 
its  snowy  crest,  Saphed,  and  portions  of  the  range  of  X 
fill  the  north  and  north-east.  Let  any  one  imagine  the  b 
interest  of  the  places  now  named,  each  with  its  ecript 
OO&nexion,  and  a  faint  conception  may  be  formed  of  I 
beauty,  variety,  and  associationa  of  the  landEcnpe 
Mount  Tabor.  It  might  be  affirmed  that  from  no  other  ^ 
on  God's  earth,  with  the  exception  of  Ohvet,  could  e 
ntunber  of  s.-icred  places  be  seen  from  one  ])oiiit  of  1 
Before  we  left,  the  priest  conducts  us  to  the  Church  of  IJ 
Convent,  built  and  consecrated  on  the  supposed  site  aod  ■ 
of  the  '' Transfigumtioa"  We  are  led  by  a  private  pai 
leading  from  the  kit«hen  ;  no  one  without  traversing  it  t 
have  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  building,  and  massivei] 
the  walb  of  this  conventual  establishment.  On  enteiing,  t 
is  struck  with  the  magnificcuce  of  this  beautifid  place  of  vOT^' 
ship ;  probably  the  effect  may  be  heightened  by  the  consideiv 
ation,  that  the  priest  and  Johannes  nre  the  only  two  indivi* 
duals  on  the  mountain,  oa  well  na  the  sole  permanent  i 
of  the  convent,  or  possibly  from  contrasting  the  rudt 
the  apartments  with  the  grandeur  of  the  edihce,  and  the  % 
of  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  on  the  ])art  of  -the  priatb.l 

The  church,  thoegh  small,  is  not  only  gaudily,  but  n'  * 
ornamented,  draped  with  crimson,  green  and  gold-cok 
curttuus,  with  a  few  commonplace  paintings  of  saints 
the  Madonna.  The  paintings  are  oiUj  mediocre;  the  a 
unquestionably  did  not  copy  nature.  But  it  may  be  i 
— What  is  nature  1  The  reply  is.  Everything.  NtV  A 
is  only  the  beautiful  that  the  piuuter  should  cleiact.4 
poet  describe.  But  what  is  beauty  ?  Itnmybethe  tmityof  u 
manifold,  in  the  abstract ;  according  tn  others  the  c  ' 
of  the  diverge  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Coleridge,  the  concnt^  M 
the  union  of  the  fair  with  the  vital,  whilst  in  the  ii  '  " 
is  ft  regularity  of  form,  the  blending  line  of  the  curve  ;  or  B 
some,  the  dismptionofassociation,  or  the  mingling  and  maldaj 
harmony  of  the  dissimilar.     But  who  ciui  define  or  (f 
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Lt  -vVich  (lependB  so  uindi  on  individoal  taste  1  Probably 
•fter  all,  beauty,  wHetlier  in  the  living  form  or  tlie  inanimtttQ 
fteatinn,  b  tlie  hannony  between  the  aoul  of  mau  and  the 
ertema]  world,  not  acquired  but  innate,  and  appreciated  mora 
or  leas  by  alL 

Two  or  three  chandeliers  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  a  few 
nosaes,  three  large,  eli^antly  bound  liturgies,  an  equal  number 
of  reading-deslu;  the  roof  high,  aud  the  whole  ezpe^uvcly 
fitted  up,  fomi  a  aingular  eontrast  to  the  sloyouly  habits  of  the 
priest  and  his  dark  dingy  domieile.  Though  there  is  much 
sameuess  in  the  dei^oratious  and  details  of  the  few  Greek 
churches  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting,  I  could  not  but 
admire  this  oue,  and  I  notice  a  ^mile  of  pleasure,  denoting 
inward  eatisfaction,  pass  over  the  hondaomo  features)  of  tha 
priest,  showing  how  much  he  is  gratified  with  the  praise  I 
have  bestowed,  not  grudgingly,  on  this  bijou  of  a  temple.  The 
interior  asa  place  of  worship,  though  to  a  Protestant,  seemingly 
overloaded  with  ornament — doubtless  in  accordance  with  the 
'fireek  usage  and  ritual — is  a  handsome  structure,  and  tended 
ith  praiseworthy  assiduity. 

TLure  are  three  or  four  large  cisterns  between  the  convent 
tchen  and  the  church  door,  which  are  generally  designated 
'fvells"  by  travellers.  The  Arabs,  in  their  euphonious  and 
'lich  iangunge,  make  as  marked  a  distinction,  as  the  Hebrews 
'did.  between  a  well  and  a  fountain.  Our  authorised  ver- 
of  the  Scriptures  often  confounds  the  two  terms,  and 
philological  discrepancies  have  enveloped  the  sacred 
tive  in  an  obscurity,  and  apparent  contradiction,  not 
ttbservable  in  the  original.  A  well  in  the  Hebrew  is  in- 
variably written  "  Beer"  or  "  Bir,"  and  signifies  "  to  dig," 
or  "  a  pLice  dug ; "  therefore,  either  a  pit  or  a  cistern.  Many 
places,  and  even  cities,  have  the  origin  of  their  names  in 
this  root,  or  from  haviug  been  built  at  or  near  a  well ; 
Beer-sheba,"  "  Beeroth,"  "  Boer-lahai-roi."  and  "  Beer- 
Again,  a  fountain  or  spring  is  almost  always  ex- 
by  the  substantive  "  Ain,"  literally  an  ei/e,  pri>babty 
ita  uppeanince,  as  it  sparkles  and  glances  in  the  distanc«i, 
mad  bursts  forth  in  the  BUTishinc,  'lliere  are,  as  in  the  case  of 
"  boor,"  many  towns  and  platea  that  have  their  names  from 
•  Spring  or  fouutaiu,  neai  nhicU  they  are  situated,  as  Kn-oiiah- 
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pot  (Spring  of  Judgment) ;  En-dor  (Spring  of  l>w) :  Eo-gedi 
(the  Spring  of  the  Rid) ;  £n-hazor  (Spring  of  HaiorV  The 
same  word  in  the  New  Testament  takes  the  Greek  form  of 
"  iEnon." 

Thronghont  the  East,  wells  or  fountains  are  highhr  Tallied, 
eflpecially  in  wild  and  arid  r^ons  ;  thej  are  made  the  resting- 
places  of  travellers  and  cattle,  also  of  pablic  resort^  where 
markets  are  held,  and  news  communicated.  Twice  a  dxy^  at 
leant,  they  are  visited  by  shepherds  that  their  fitxrks  may  be 
watere<l ;  often  in  the  evening,  around  the  fountain,  as  we 
have  seen  at  Nazareth,  Siloam,  and  Bethlehem,  the  yooth 
of  both  flexes  meet  for  sons;  and  dance.  I  have  mvself 
frequently  forgotten  my  toil  and  fatigue  on  reaching  the 
well's  mouth,  or  when  reclining  at  the  gushing  fountain; 
and  have  ol^served  many  little  curtesies,  performed  with 
delicacy  and  tact,  by  the  young  shepherds  to  the  maidens ; 
bat  th*;y  are  sometimes  as  rudely  used  now  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Moses.  Wells  in  the  Ea&t  are  generally  dug  and 
lined  with  c^>arse  rubble  work,  such  as  I  described  at  Bir- 
moiisa,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  are  usually 
covered  over  with  a  flat  stone,  having  a  perforiti«in  of  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  wliich  fc-rms  the 
mouth ;  thw  is  covered  \*ith  a  large  stone,  requiring  the 
united  strength  of  two  men  to  "roll  it  away.   '' 

Mount  Tabor,  for  the  last  few  centuries,  has  been  regarded 
as  sacred,  frr>m  a  belief  that  it  was  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's 
Transfiguration ;  this  has  thrown  around  it  a  holy  interest,  to 
which  otherwise  it  could  have  had  no  clainL  Of  late.  Scrip- 
ture t^ijK>graphy  has  been  more  closely  examined,  and  the 
doubts  of  Tabrjr's  being  entitled  to  this  distinction  have  in- 
creased. This  adventitious  im[H)rtance  has  arisen,  in  all  pro- 
bability, from  a  ini.saj)prehension  ;  but  before  entering  upon 
this  question,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  TaU:«r's  earlier 
history.  When  Israel  first  took  jwssession  of  the  land,  circa 
B.C.  1414,  this  mount  was,  we  have  little  doubt,  secured  and 
made  available  as  a  place  of  defence  and  aggression.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  of  those  unsettled  times,  the  Phoenicians 
and  Canaanitcs  used  this  mount  as  a  fortress.  It  is  sup[>osed,  by 
Bome  writers^  to  be  the  place  alluded  to  by  Closes  when  bless- 

•  Gen.  xxijL  3 ;  Exod.  iL  15, 18, 
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{ng Zebulan  :  "They  shnll  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain."* 
A  few  detaiia  of  ita  history  as  a  fortress  have  already  been 
given  in  the  passnges  of  Sisera's  defeat  by  Barak ;  these 
may  be  rend  again  with  interest  and  advantage.f 

Still  further,  Tabor  is  mentioned  by  Husca  ia  connezioa 
with  Uizpeh,  and  again  compared,  aa  a  stronghold  or  a  place 
of  beauty,  with  Hermon  and  CanneL  J  Indeed,  from  its  posi- 
tion and  natural  strength  it  must  always  have  beeit  an  object 
vorth  contending  for.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  AntiochuB, 
KV.  214  ;  and,  again,  when  half  in  rains,  viae  rebuilt  by  the 
Jewish  historian  Josephua.  In  his  days  it  was  both  a  fortress 
kiad  the  site  of  a.  city,  and  therefore  could  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be 
■be  place  where  the  Transfiguration  took  place.  Were  we  to 
ftnke  into  consideration  where  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  were 
Hbcatcd  at  the  time  of  the  event,  an  almost  insuperable  objection 
Bjronld  arise  in  limine,  that  the  distance  is  too  great,  and  there 
Hiraa  a  higher  mountain  much  nearer,  and  better  adapted  for  the 
Mivine  manifestation  than  this,  owing  to  its  aolitnde.  My  own 
Rsipreadon  coincides  with  that  of  those  who  affirm  Hermon  to 
Htttve  been  "  the  high  mountain,''  because  upon  its  summit  there 
nvas  never  either  fortress  or  town.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
Krom  veiy  early  times,  even  anterior  to  the  Crusaders,  [lilgrima 
■Maited  Tabor,  believing  it  to  have  been  the  scene  of  that  event 
Hlie  Cmsadera  themselves,  we  have  little  doubt,  aided  in 
Btrengthening  this  belief,  although  they  were  as  uninformed 
Hb  religion  as  they  were  brave  in  arms.  It,  indeed,  was  under 
^Uieir  sanction  that  a  Benedictine  monastery  wjs  erected  on  the 
Hpunmit  of  the  nionnt ;  and  although  after  this  it  fell  into  the 
■bandB  of  the  Turks,  its  convents  and  churches  overthrown, 
■jKll  old  traditions  float,  and  the  tireek  Church  keeps  olive  the 
B^end,  ao  that  Tabor  has  to  this  day  the  honour,  among  the 
^KHses,  of  being  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration. 
K  Having  visited  and  examined  all  the  lions  of  the  mount — 
Hwuveot,  garden,  rains,  and  church — we  prepare  for  departure  ; 
Bbd  after  handing  over  to  the  priest  sixteen  piastres,  for  which 
^M  receive  as  many  thanlcs,  we  resume  our  journey.  Taking  the 
K^mw  defile,  resembling  more  a  slieep-walk  among  the  Lam- 
^■crmnir  liills  thatk  a  road,  we  are  delighted,  at  various  points 
^fc  the  descent,  with  the  liuo  views  that  constantly  open  op. 
^L  *  I>^^:uLiiL  10.        t  Ju<l£.  iv.jKMnm.        :t  Jer- li"- l^- 
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The  rain  has  refireshed  the  herbage,  the  flowers  are  liftiiig  tliar 
drooping  heads,  and  the  daisi^  o]>eiung  their  eyelids :  the 
shining  in  golden  radiance,  the  trees  are  clothed  with 
gated  foliage,  from  which  issae  the  voice  of  song :  the 
paign  coontrv.  dotted  with  dumps  of  trees,  over  whidi 
of  vapour  are  floating,  forms  a  panorama  of  gc>rjeoiis  sj^cDdonr 
and  almost  indescribable  beautr.  It  is  simnLar  how  small  a 
matter  majr  forge  a  connecting  link,  amd  draw  forth  troaa  tiia 
def/ths  of  recollection,  scenes  and  circumstances  long  forgotten. 
A  sudden  glimjise  of  the  vale  below  Tividly  recalls  a  momii^ 
spent  many  years  ago  on  **  the  lofty  Ben-Lomond."  to  whidi  in 
some  respects,  keeping  the  loch  out  of  view,  there  are  here  many 
points  of  resemblance.  The  f»ath  is  as  steep,  down  which  we 
are  leading  our  horses,  as  that  from  the  summit  of  tht  **  Ben* 
to  the  inn  at  Rowardenan ;  for  though  riding  may  be  prac^ 
cable,  it  would  be  next  to  cruelty  to  use  our  horses,  especially 
after  the  toil.s  of  last  night  The  descent  in  br«*ad  daylight 
is  a  ver}'  different  affair  from  an  asoent  in  the  dark,  the  more 
so  if  a  wTfiDg  path  be  taken.  We  perceive  that  in  our  wan- 
derinsrs  last  eveniug  we  had  at  different  jK>ints  aprroached  to 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  proper  tra^k  :  but  thirty  yards  in 
the  dark  is  not  much  nearer  the  mark  than  as  manv  hundreds^ 
The  first  hour's  ride  after  quitting  Tab>r  is  through  a  coun- 
try well  wooded  with  oak,  lubbak.  blcv^ming  hawthorn, 
and  apjile,  acacia,  (the  tJtitUm  of  Scripture.)  white  poplar, 
yellow  brx>m,  olive  trees,  among  which  i^ur  mulet«:-rr  again 
manages  to  lose  his  way  ;  but  by  a  series  of  >ho»ut<  he  attracts 
a  herd-bov,  who  iiifonns  him  how  to  reach  the  r*  -ute  for  Ti- 
berias,  our  next  point  of  destination.  We  are  riding  through 
a  gently  rolling  country,  devoid  of  either  trees  or  shrubs,  but 
dotted  ^^ith  patches  of  com  and  millet,  where  there  is  no  sign 
of  human  habitation.  Another  hours  travellini:  brinsrs  us  to  a 
more  pastoral  district ;  and,  incontinent,  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  Bedueen  encampment,  consisting  of  no  le^  than  thirty- 
four  tents.  Numbers  of  children,  and  half -grown  men  and 
women,  are  scattered  about  in  ctoui^s,  the  former  healthv, 
naked^  and  as  broi»Ti  as  berries,  rollicking  on  the  green  sward, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  acting  the  part  of  Hemus  and  Romulus, 
only  in  this  instance,  drawing  their  nourishment  frv>m  the 
goat.     Every  tent,  like  the  dark  arches  in  Jerusalem,  has  its 
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own  pack  of  yelping  dogs,  which  keep  up  an  incessant  barking 
till  the  citsuid  pusseugsr  ia  fur  out  uf  sight  The  male  ineni- 
bers  of  the  encampment  are  seemingly  engi^ed  either  i«  break- 
ing horses,  by  scouring  the  plain,  or  enjoying  their  otium  cum 
digniliitf,  on  the  shady  side  of  their  teats. 

Biding  ap  to  the  largest,  or  ahcikh'a  tent,  I  shout  "  Haleb," 
(ffweet  uiilk ;)  the  reply  is,  "  Iwah,"  (yes.)  It  is  brought, 
feed  handed  to  m&\  not  in  a  "  lordly  dish,"  but  in  an  unglaaed 

inikiu,  not  particularly  clean.  Closing  my  eyes,  and  using  my 

>rd  us  A  sieve,  I  quaff  about  a  pint  of  the  pare,  rich  beverage ; 

may  hare  been  dirty,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certiun,  it  had 
either  chalk,  calfs  brains,  or  water.  The  blear-eyed 
[obc  received  &  piastre,  for  which  there  was  no  end  of  thanka, 
maA  a  s^eet  smile,  worth  all  the  piastres  in  my  purse.  On  our 
lift,  W8  pass  a  large  building — a  khan,  I  believe — which 
stands  on  a  gentle  eminence ;  portions  of  the  walls  being 
almost  entire.    It  Li  known  to  the  natives  by  the  term  *'  Ti^ar," 

8 he  Merchant's  Lodge,)  around  which  there  are  many  ruins. 
ur  route  now  runs  along  a  well-beaten  path,  oyer  a  moorhnd 
district,  with  small  plots  of  corn  and  wheat ;  in  the  aftemooa 
we  reach  a  stream,  where  we  hidt,  have  some  refreshment,  and 
where  we  also  wash  our  linen,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  Starting, 
<oas  a  phiin,  where  thistles,  the  blossom  of  a  beautiful  purplo 
X,  are  not  only  i)lentiful  in  quantity,  but  of  enormoua 
avera^ig  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  Ascending 
gentle  eminence,  the  soil  of  which  ia  exceedingly  rich,  nith  a 
splendid  crop  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  tobacco,  a  ridge 
of  reddish  coloured  hills,  indented  with  deep  scaurs  and  ravines, 
iiow  appears  before  us.  A  few  paces  onward,  in  a  deep 
liollow,  there  bursts  u]Jon  our  delighted  gaze  the  sparkling 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Lake  of  Oenncsarcth,  or  Sea  uf 
reflecting  the  radiance  of  the  evening  sun. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TIBKRIAS  AND  THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  depict  my  feelings  on  first  catching  a 
glimpse  of  these  hallowed  waters.  Being  in  the  van  of  the 
party,  again  and  again,  like  the  Greeks  in  their  retreat,  I  shont, 
"  The  sea,  the  sea ! "  The  descent  to  the  lake  is  by  a  bridle- 
path, long,  steep,  and  tortuous.  !Many  travellers  are  coming 
and  going,  a  few  riding  on  camels,  more  on  asses,  but  scarcely 
any  pedestrians ;  there  is  also  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the 
garrison  or  castle  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  town,  visible 
from  this  point ;  a  little  farther  on  there  is  a  posse  of  the 
same  corps  reclining  on  the  beetling  clitf,  having  their  long 
spears  stuck  in  the  ground.  The  descent  becomes  steeper  aijd 
more  abnipt,  the  pathway  running  to  the  ver}-  edge  of  a  deep 
ravine,  that  increases  in  width  until  it  tenninates  on  the  shore, 
which  renders  riding  not  only  difticult  but  dangerous,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  like  myself  use  no  stirnips.  Necessity 
obliges  us,  in  order  to  save  our  necks  and  spare  the  cattle, 
to  dismount  and  follow  them  down  the  hill.  How  beautifully 
the  lake  gleams  and  shines,  and  reveals  every  rift  and  fissure 
on  the  opjwsite  shore  of  Gadara,  distinctly  bringing  out  and 
showing  every  house,  garden,  and  minaret  of  the  city  lying 
below. 

Wo  enter  Tiberias  through  a  gateway  in  the  mined  walls — 
for  that  matter,  a  coach  and  six  might  enter  at  almost  any 
point — a  few  bastions  alone  being  now  erect.  Houses,  mosques, 
synagogues,  in  short  every  building  in  the  place,  is  either  fallen 
or  shattered,  from  the  effect  of  a  terrible  earthquake  that  oc- 
curred in  1837.  The  gateway  through  which  we  have  just 
passed  introduces  us  into  the  world-renowned  city.     It  has 
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antlter  gate  nor  sentinel,  nor  is  there  a  eingle  living  creature 
to  receive  or  welcome  us,  save  a  few  goats  and  calves,  lying 
sheltered  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  dilapidated  W4IL     Tum- 
"og  sharply  to  the  right,  we  ride  over  rubbish  and  veritable 
lung-heaps,  there  being  no  street.     I'aasiiig  through  some  ill- 
row  lanes,  we  arrive  at  the  dwelling  of  a  Jew  named 
I,  the  proprietor  of  the  only  locaada  in  the  place. 
Dismounting  at  lus  friendly  door,  and  crossing  a  small  outer 
conrt,  we  enter  his  dome-roofed   dwelling.      The  reception 
room  on  the  ground  floor  contains  two  bedn  and  a  long  wooden 
bench  or  divan,  that  fills  one  side  of  the  apartment ;    the 
llace  is  floored  with  brick,  and  tolerably  clean. 
The  landlord,  a  bustling,  active  German,  with  his  no  less 
iver   Ettle  better-half,    agree   to  give  us  a  night's  lodging 
■  a  con^deration.     This  being  [lasaover  season,  some  apolo- 
gies are  tendered,  because  only  unleavened  bread,  with  fish 
Uesh  caught  from  the  lake,  or  others  from  the  Jordan,  fried 
or  boOed,  comprise  the  entire  commissariat  of  their  estab- 
lishment    I    have  great  reverence  for  the  Sea  of  Tiberiaa, 
and    an   equal   amount    for  the   sacred  Jordan,  yet  I  must 
ayow   that  the  fish  produced  for  sup])er  were  dry,  coarse, 
and  "fushionless,"      Whilst  engaged   at  our  evening  meal, 
'Teheiddin  oomes  in  with  a  face  of  deep  concern  and  much 
iticalation,  and   endeavours  to   make    us    understand   by 
ds,   looks,   and   signs,    that   the   blaok   more  which   my 
ipauion  rides  has  "  nun  insngia."     hitllo  attention  is  puid 
this  exordium,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  case  got 
for  a  purpose,  probably  to  obtain  a  day's  rest  or  an  extra 
[hahiah  as  compcnaacion  for  the  fatigue  of  the  night  passed 
Tabor. 

Now  for  a  ramble  through  the  town,  and  a  short  account  of 

tlie  place.     The  bazaar — small,  shabby,  and  badly  supplied — 

consists  sii  a  few  stalls  made  up  of  boards,  rags,  and  mats;  the 

j^Vtic^  exposed  for  sale  being  of  the  sorriest  description,  such 

~    'kiah  knives  at  a  piastre  each,  circular  mirrors  from  Bir- 

nm  of  the  samevalae;  cigars,  pipes,  tobacco,  salted  eels, 

,  and  rice.    These  commodities  form  the  stajde  of  the  mer- 

landise.     The  whole  stock  of  goods  on  any  one  of  the  sttttla 

Ciuld  be  dear  at  half-a-crown. 

Tiberias  ia  unconnected  with  Old  Testament  history,  mit 
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being  even  named.    It  is  alto^ther  a  Nev  Testament  U 
Founded  by  Herod  early  in  the  first  centuij,  and  calkd  s 
his  friend  and  patron  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  it  was  snl 
qnently  enriched  and  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges,  and  b»  ] 
came  the  capital  of  Galilee.    It  is  supposed  that  the  present  dtf 
isbuUt  OD  the  ruinsof  an  older  one,  as  in  laying  its  foundxtiaa 
many  tombs  were  removed,  so  that  the  Jews  could  Bcarcdy  bo 
induced  to  inhabit  the  houses,  because,  according  to  their  Uan,  _ 
they  were  regarded  as  unclean.    Andri  Chomius  supposea  tf ' 
to  be  the  ancient  Cinneroth,  captured  by  Benbadad,  king 
Syria,  and  that  Herod  merely  rebidit  it.     Very  likely  it  an 
its  existence  as  mucb  to  lake  traffic  as  to  either  Herod  or  tl 
eini>eror. 

Tabareeah  or  Tabnriyeh,  as  the  ancient  Galitican  ckihUI  ii 
caUed  by  the  natives,  b  in  funn  an  irregulnr  cresoent,  i 
lies  on  the  south  margin  of  the  lake  by  which  it  is 
The  town  hiLS  been  protected  by  a  fosse  as  well  as  a  wafl^J 
the  fumier  filled  up  and  converted  into  gardens  ;  it  still  c 
tains  two  or  three  mosques,  three  Jewish  synagogues,  I 
a  stnall  Latin  convent    A  building  is  still  pointed  oat,  said  nM 
he  "  Peter's  house,"  in  which  he  dwelt  before  being  called  from  I 
his  boats  and  nets  to  become  a  fisher  of  men.    Fiin  vanU  £■ 
believe  the  plausible  story,  but  it  is  impossible.     Besides  i 
public  bmldings,  there  is  the  "Aga's  house,"  and  tiie  c 
sheds.     The  population  may  be  about  2000,  consisting  of  3 
hammedans  and  Jews — the  latter  gathered  from  every  eooa 
in  Europe,  es|>ecially  Germany,  Poland,  and  Ilussia.     TbenM 
also  a  few  Christians  of  the  Latin  Church,  seemingly  to  Im 
in  the  same  harmony  as  the   "hnppy   family"    at  Cbaibl 
Cross.      The    landscape  from  the   hill   above   the  tovn  I 
really  beautiful ;    there  is  first,  of  course,  the  sea,  oppaaU4 
the  dty,   with  its  gray  and  blue  waters,  sot   in  altenwlsl 
green  and  red   hills,   a   chalky  coloured   soil,  and  Jehd-e»>-a 
Bkdkh  in  the  distance  :  the  town  with  its  brnken  walls  fillau 
the  foreground;  the  citadel,  minarets,  the  ell^ep  brae*  i 
with  patches  of  com,  form  altogether  a  bcMittfhl  |_  ~ 
thon^  in  a  great  measure  destitute  uf  the  accessories  of  ti 
scape  beauty,  viz.,  wood  and  veidnrc 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  stmnger,  in  attempting  to  ti 
the  lake,  to  lose  liimaelf  in  the  mazes  ot  these  tortauBS  la 
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tiro  of  which,  like  Gray's  celebrated  passagea,  evidently  "  lead 
to  notbing "  or  rather  land  one  in  a  cut  de  tac,  or  cuurt-ynrd 
ttf  a  private  dwetling.  With  the  Aid  of  some  piloting  I 
reach  the  extremity  or  soutliern  end  of  the  town,  Itap  the 
ancloBure,  and  wend  my  way  along  the  beach.  The  breadth 
of  the  sea,  to  judge  by  the  eye,  is  some  six  or  seven  miles,  the 
length  probably  from  twelve  to  aixteea 

In  a  conversation  this  evening  nith  our  host,  I  obtained  tho 
(bllowing  information  regarding  the  ilews,  and  reasons  gener- 
■Jly  assigned  for  this  being  called  »  holy  city.  There 
are,  it  seems,  four  different  places  in  Palestine  wliich  rank  ax 
holy,  viz.,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Saphed,  and  Tiberias.  It  is 
historically  true,  that  when  Jerusalem  nas  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  the  high  priest,  rulers,  rabbis,  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  after  much  wandering  and  suudry  removals, 
were  permitted  to  settle  down  here,  where  they  established 
their  worship,  schools,  and  a  university,  and  filled  the  chairs 
with  learned  profesaora.  To  this  seat  of  learning  flocked  the 
Jewish  youth  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  this  nni- 
veisity  flourished,  among  other  distinguished  Uterati  and  com- 
mentators, the  celebrated  Judah  Hakodeah,  the  compiler  of  the 
Hiiihna,  and  the  composer  of  the  Gemaia,  wliich  is  better  known 
s  the  Jerusalem  Talmud ;  and  also  the  ilhistrions  Habbi  Jocha- 
m,  author  of  the  Masora  or  Tradition,  a  work  of  equal  magui- 
Itade.  I  am  not  sure  but  these  two  nru  held  by  the  Jews  equal 
a  MoBcs,  and  their  writings  to  the  Pentateuch  in  authority. 
The  former  work  not  only  gives  the  text,  hot  the  pointt  or  pro- 
nunciation, upon  which  the  meaning  so  much  depends. 
.  These  Hebrew  luminariesnot  only  bvcdandtaught  in  Tiberias, 

^^mt  when  they  died,  their  sacred  ashes  were  laid  in  these  caves 
^^Mid  tombs  which  honeycomb  the  hill  sides  above  the  city. 
^^HilDOng  these  sepulchres  lie  not  only  tlie  remains  of  the  author 
^^K  the  Qemara,  but  those  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  with,  I  dare  not  say, 
^^iow  many  thousands  of  his  disciples.  And,  as  if  these  were  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  ttiis  a  holy  city,  my  himt  adds  to  these 
muncB  one  still  greater — that  of  llic  thrice-illustrious  Itlniinon- 
ides,  whose  ashes  and  tomb  arc  in  the  environs ;  but  there  Is  still 
■eto  increase  and  intensify  the  sanctity  of  Tibcriaa.  The  Jews 
0  that  when  the  Me*sijih  shall  come,  he  shall  ri««  from 
ateia  of  this  Sen  of  Clniiecutb,  go  up  thence  to  Saphed, 
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there  to  establish  his  throne,  and  rale  the  world ;  will 
more  to  the  same  effect.  With  regard  to  the  present 
of  the  Jewish  population,  they  form  nearly  a  third  af  the  iit> 
habitants  of  the  place.  Like  their  brethren  of  Jenisalcin, 
they  are  poor,  though  hii^ely  Bubnidised  by  their  richer  co^ 
rehgionista  of  Europe.  They  have  their  own  quarter  of  the 
town  aligned  them,  {their  Minoriea  or  Duke  Street,}  and 
arc  composed  of  the  two  great  sects,  the  Sephardim  and  tb*' 
Aahkenazim.  and  speak  a  mongrel  language  of  Spaniah-ilebmri! 
At  present  they  have  three  synagogues,  and  an  equal  nnmba' 
of  schools,  where  a  few  sieJdy  boys  are  being  taught  th^ 
prayeis,  and  a  smalt  amount  of  rabbinicnl  knowledge.  JeWt. 
e^  come,  as  they  did  sixteen  centuries  ago,  here  to  live,  bat 
mure  es]tecial]y  to  die,  that  their  bonca  may  lie  near  their  ^eat: 
and  illustriouB  dead.  It  is  my  conviction  from  what  I  IM' 
and  hear,  that  tlm  dty  is  held  as  saered  by  the  Jews  as  Jwv- 
Bidem  itself.  Thickly  strewn  and  paved  though  Olivet  be,  frnoi' 
Kedroii  to  the  suDimit  of  the  hill,  with  tombs,  and  the  aafaM 
of  millions  nf  Jews,  who  have  come  from  every  cUmc,  yet. 
Tiberias,  if  it  do  not  equal  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the  aona  i£ 
Israel,  is  iiecond  to  none  in  sacredness  as  a  place  of  Bepultm^; 
and  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  Holy  City  itself.  The  uhc^, 
they  b^cve,  of  Maimouides  and  Rabbi  Aldba  hav«  in  them^ 
selves  sancity  enough  to  consecrate  a  territory. 

It  is  saddening  to  contrast  the  present  condition  of  theM 
few  uninformed,  I  might  say  ignorant,  men  with  the  people  who 
were  the  depo^tary  of  the  world's  knowledge,  and  into  wfaow 
hands  were  committed  the  oracles  of  the  living  God — of  ttbois 
were  the  [latriarehs,  the  covenants  of  promise,  and  nf  whoB, 
according  to  the  flesh,  Christ  came.  They  arc  despised.  "  S  as^ 
tion  scattered  and  peeled,"  in  a  land  once  their  own  and  that  af 
their  fathers ;  now  jxiverty-strichen  and  simply  tolerated  when 
they  once  ruled  and  reigned :  crawling  like  shadows,  and  fli^ 
ting  like  spectres  through  the  streets,  Mv  heart  feeb  for  them 
This  surely  cannot  be  their  destiny — the  promises  niul 
stand  and  be  nltimaldy  fnltilled,  but  God's  gitod  tine  £n 
Zion  is  worth  waiting  for.  "  It  shull  come  njid  not  tai^.' 
Still  the  Jews  are  not  more  ^ckly-Iihe  and  stunted  than  an 
the  other  inhabitants  :  all  have  a  sickly  hue,  except  myhoal 
and  his  family,  who  are  as  sleek  and  wcll-culoured  aa  Bnra- 
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The  very  cattle  are  srnail.  with  an  aspect  of  senii- 
■tsrvation.  The  question  has  more  tlian  once  presented  itaeif 
to  me,  Can  tliis  fever-ward-like  appearance  of  the  populution 
be  produced  ami  propagated  by  uxlialuttons  from  the  inLitiii 
sea,  the  waters  of  which  are  not  of  that  limpid  blue  of  Gene- 
TO*8  lake,  though  sweet  and  transparent!  The  true  cause  of 
their  aickliness  niay  more  reiiaonably  be  traced  to  the  low  level 
of  the  whole  "ghor''  or  valley,  which  is  enclosed  on  both  sides, 
and,  according  to  Dean  Stanley,  lies  at  a  depth  of  6d2  feet ;  the 
air  is  stagnant,  the  snn  like  a  ball  of  white  hot  brass,  glaring 
for  many  hours  above  tho  horizon,  burning  up  tie  grass,  cal- 
cining the  rocka  and  stones,  and  even  the  very  atmosphere, 
until  it  tastes  almost  powdery  in  the  mouth  ;  in  eliort,  the  air 
is  deoxidised,  the  vital  powers  being  burned  out  of  it.  From 
this  cause  also  probably  arises  the  prevalence  of  afiectioiia  of 
the  chest  and  the  large  amount  of  pulmonary  disease  existing 
among  the  inhabitjuits. 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  this  dec|)  chasm  and 
that  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies  sweltering.  This  aimilarity 
may  be  eaaily  explained.  Botb  sens  occupy  different  parts  of 
the  same  great  depression,  or  basin  of  the  Jordan ;  both  ta-mini, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  valley,  are  enclosed  within  the  same  ranges 
of  hills,  but  the  dip  of  the  southern  is  cou;;iderably  tbo  lowest, 
(dnking  gradually  from  Lake  Merom  to  Biihr  Lut.  Yet  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  their  external  appearuuce.  The  one  sea, 
tiie  nonhcm,  is  surrounded  with  life  and  vegetation;  the 
Other,  the  southern,  with  silence,  sterility,  and  death.  The 
Sea  of  Naphtali,  it  is  true,  is  but  a  pond  in  comparison  with 
that  of  ZobuloD,  the  Great  Sea,  or  Mediterroneau,  yet  the  former 
and  smaller  is  richer  and  dearer  than  all  others,  from  its  sacred 
associations.  Nay,  it  is  even  smaller  and  less  lovely  tlian 
our  own  Loch  Lomond  and  our  Highland  kkes,  approadiing 
nearer  the  Cumberland  type,  or  that  of  Kilbuniic  in  Ayr- 
ahire,  which,  though  less,  bears  In  some  of  its  features  a  stiik- 
ing  reserabhuice  to  its  am/rere  in  the  East.  Qennesarcth  is 
leas  beautiful  from  being  destitnte  of  wood  to  crown  and  hide 
its  bare  declivities,  villages  on  its  mar^,  or  a  factory  to  give 
it  Mgns  of  life ;  but  it  has  higher  mountains,  that  lie  closer :  this, 
however,  only  renders  it  more  gulf-like  in  appearance.  The  fish 
caught  in  the  lake  are  not  tor  a,  moment  t«  be  compared  with 
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our  trout,  perch,  or  pike.  Sume  cliauge  may  have  taken  place  | 
in  their  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  eluce  the  days  of  our  Lord;  i 
then  they  were  plentiful,  afionlJug  material  for  a  Ini^e  tado  I 
to  fishermen,  net-makers,  boatrbuilders,  mast,  and  sail-dotii  I 
mannfiicturera.  Now,  there  are  only  one  or  two  kinds,  Mtd4 
that  scarcely  pdible,  while  one  boat  and  two  fohermen  &<  ~ 
for  the  whole  trade  uf  the  lake.     Tempora  mvtantvr. 

Oq  the  wuy  bnck  to   my   lodgings   I  observe  n  boat  'OB'J 
the  beach,  around  which  there  is  a  crowd  of  noisy  i 
and  women,  who  arc  haggling  ovtr  the  fish  caught  by  a  net 
wliich  two  boatmen  have  Just  landed.     On  examination,  the^l 
prove  to  be  the  same  kind  m  those  I  had  at  supper  :  tluTn 
are  a,  bright  and  broad  scaled  fish,  the  size  of  a  Yarmoiitil'| 
bloater,  but   broader  across  the  shoulder,  resembling  wka 
is  called  a  "  braze  "  in  some  parts  of  Scutland.     An  old  wriGe 
meiilions,  as  a  curious  circumMance,  that  the  fish  can^t  il 
this  lake  are  of  the  same  species  ns  those  found  in  the  KBc. 
such  as  the  charmuth,  silams,  ba^nni,  mulsil.  Spams  Galirf 
lasus,  and  porticuliirly  a  fish  named  the  Goracinus.     If  tla^''l 
were  Teaily  so,  then  it  explains  a  phenomenon,  mentioned  1^ 
Josephus,  to  the  effect  that  there  existed  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  this  lake.*     With  all  due  deference  to  the 
hiatorian,  although  ignorant  of  ichthyolo^  as  a  science — nob 
knowing  umck  more  than  the  difference  between  a  skate  uid.'4 
a  flounder,  or  a  haddock  and  a  herring,  I  must  say  it  wotdd'S 
be  diiflcidt  to  identify  the  tenants  of  the  Nile  with  those  fofl 
the  creel  before  me.     As  regards  the  underground  chnnndi^l 
'    between  Uenuesareth  and  the  fertiliser  of  Egypt,  if  the  »•  I 
sertion  of  the  ilhistrioue  Jew  be  baaed  solely  on  the  fact  ol'  I 
the  same  species  of  fish  being  found  in  botli,  bis  statemtotJ 
can  only  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  Eastern  legend;  ADii'^ 
though  we  admire  Josephus  as  a  patriotic  historian,  weneedM 
not  repose  absolute  faith  in  hia  specnhitions  regarding  physiesll 
or  natural  history.  1 

The  appearance  of  the  lake-sea  this  evening  is  real>f'l 
grand;  yet,  the  aspect  is  hare,  the  mountains  on  each  aide' I 
being  destitute  of  wood.  This  throws  over  the  lundsc^f'Bn  J 
effect  of  diilness  and  monotony.  The  calmness  of  the  Buy4 
face,  and  the  deep  stillness  tbat  prevails  around;  impart  to  1 
*  Josephus,  lib.  ill.  Do  Bol.  Jad.  J 
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An  ui  of  deudiieas,   nkicb    hangs  about   like 
TO    atniosphers,    cuveloping  mo    iu   a   doud  uf 

b  I  sannt«red  along  the  beach  as  for  as  the  batiis,  that  stand 
i  upuQ  the  shure,  which  tu'e  laudmarks  of  ancient  Ti- 
ts. Thej  comprise  a  large  etracture,  divided  uito  two 
modern,  the  other  of  an  earlier  date,  but  both 
ing  into  niina.  The  therui:d  springs  have  a  temperature 
I  ftbout  144°  Fahrenheit,  the  water  acrid  and  sulphurous, 
Bitting  astneJI  aiinikrto  the  mineral  well  of  "Bloak/in  Ayr- 
,  and  have  a  taste  reaembling  that  of  a  well  at  "  Seed 
ley.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  drink- 
ing the  water  of  these  spaa  may  bo  useful  in  skiu  diseases,  as 
well  as  in  rheumatic  or  dyspeptic  complmnts.  Like  the 
springs  ot  Leamington  or  Bath,  they  attract  in  the  season 
numbers  of  lame,  halt,  and  diseased  from  the  surrftunding 
country,  who  come  probably  now  for  the  same  purijose, 
and  almost  to  the  same  place,  as  the  crowds  of  atBicted 
,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  to  the  Great  Healer,  Jeaus  of 
Efusreth. 

The  curative  efficacy  of  the  water  is  as  much  a  result  of  His 
g  to-day  as  the  laying  on  of  Hia  own)  hand,  or  speaking 
a  powerful  word  w.ia,  when  He  performed  His  miracles  in 
a, — the  only  difference  in  this  instance  being,  that  the 
1  mediate,  and  the  other  direct  j  but  both  Uuw  from  the 
a  power  and  benevolence.  These  springs  are  mentioned 
r  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  speaks  of  tlicm  as  being  west 
I  Tib«rias,  and  as  a  specific  for  certam  diseases.  Other 
bniters  seem  to  suppose  tkem  to  be  the  "Hammath"  of 
I  Scripture,"  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  being  "  Ammaua," 
or  "  Emmaus,"  (our  "Hummums.")  Nearer  the  town  is  an 
ftndent-hioking  building,  shattered  and  almost  toppling  over; 
but  whether  a  palace,  a  fortress,  or  a  place  of  notahip,  no 
I  can  inform  me.  Tlie  stones  of  which  it  is  built  are 
t  square  blocks  of  bloek  basalt  There  are  numerous 
[fground  vaults,  having  flagged  pavements,  the  founda- 
1  ud,  walls  of  which  stretch  far  out,  until  lost  in  the 
a  of  the  lake. 

[Uuiy  ruius  similar  to  this  are  observable  in  the  locality, 
*  JdsIl  xix.  35. 
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Imt  no  attempt  has  seemingly  ever  been  made  to  repair, 
boild,  or  prop  up  cither  walls  or  battres^s  ;  thej  all 
in  ttalu  quo,  jast  as  the  ea^rthquake  l<^ft  them  on  U 
ing  of  that  awful  calamity.  Indeed,  it  would  be  st 
if  either  a,  Turk  or  an  Arab  were  to  patch  even  the  roof  of  Us 
own  dwcUiDg  ;  for  it  ia  easier,  he  says,  to  shift  the  ponticat  of 
hia  mat  for  the  night  tlan  to  do  so.  Traces  of  volcanic  dls' 
turbance  are  rarely  met  with  in  Palestine,  except  about  tiim 
Ghor,  or  Valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.  These  convulsiom  st 
nature  havo  been  chiefly  confiued  to  the  upper,  or  nortbem 
eud  of  the  Jordan ;  nor  has  any  locality  Buffered  more  iit 
this  respect  tliari  Saphed  and  Tiberias,  a  fact  evident 
ui  and  around  the  latter  city.  The  hill  from  which  tiw 
apriiigfl  is  a  black,  brittle,  eul|>hur-lilEO  Etonc,  plentiJ 
scattered  over  the  whole  ueigUboiirhood.  The  sediment 
the  water  is  not  unUke  glue  in  colour  and  consistency, 
ing  aa  abominably  as  some  piecea  of  intncral  I  picked  op 
the  island  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

On  examiuiiig  thia  mineral,  it  seems  foliated  or 
and  ap]>eara  to  be  covered  with  a  double  cuticle — the 
one  dark,  the  inner  a  lightish  brown,  as  if  ciiated  witb 
of  iron.  Thebouldcrs,  sand,  and  gravel,  of  which  I  alaoi 
specimen^  arc  a  dark  green  and  a  black  basalt,  mixed  with 
It  may  be  fancy,  but  certainly  some  uf  the  3[>ecimens  seemed  I* 
smell  as  strongly  of  sulphurate  of  ammonia  aa  that  which  ia 
used  for  photograpliic  pnrpi^sea.  Z  camiot  but  beUeve,  as  ndl 
OS  hope,  that  when  one  or  other  of  the  Europeaa  powers,  or  twa 
of  them  united,  take  Sjiia  under  their  joint  [ffotectante,  or 
assume  sovereignty  over  it,  ihat  l^berias.  its  shore,  aad  lain^ 
will  be  explored,  and  that  these  moniitains,  in  whkh  diMAfr 
less  there  are  many  x-Altuibl«  (irwlucta,  will  be  PTmiwinfaj  and 
eventually  utilised.  Tliough  mt  mudi  skillMi  in  gedogf,  ytt 
in  my  humble  judjnumt.  ores  of  iron,  le*d.  and  it  naj  b*  of 
the  {ireeious  metaU,  lie  under  tbe«e  IcnnalicaB.  It 
phaticaily  to  thb  eonntrr  thai  the  words  of  in^iiiatiaa 
— "  A  Wd  wlMise  stones  an  iron,  ami  out  of  whoae  k^ 
mayest  dig  btasa."* 

The  late  or m«  upon  ibe  maiginirf  wUtblaoiwari 
derivea  its  chief  inlertBt  bum  New  — 
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Iib  the  scene  upon  which  the  Lord  wrought  laa-nj  of  His 
IBiraclca  ;  and  upon  its  margin  Uc  bad  for  a  time  Uia  abode. 
In  the  Old  Testament  it  isspokeuof  as  the  Scaof  Chiiinerotb,* 
anuDe  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  town  on  the  shore.  In 
Ancient  times  it  may  have  heen  a  highway  for  traffic,  as  it  lies 
in  the  direct  route,  like  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland,  between  the 
flouthem  and  northern  extremities  of  the  kiugdum.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  character  then,  it  is  now  nearly  destitute  of 
external  beauty — its  shoreB  deserted,  the  mountains  b»re, 
Beured,  and  devoid  of  villages  or  trees  to  please  the  eye,  thongh 
tidi  indeed  in  scriptural  associatiuns  and  endearing  recollections. 

t.  When  compared  with  the  lake  of  Como,  in  northern  Itiily, 
ft  presents  a  singular  contrast.  The  sheet  of  water  before 
me  is,  in  tt  roeascre,  without  accessories — its  surroundings 
brown  and  barren  earth,  the  ndjoining  hills  present  a  hard, 
stiff,  monotonous  outline ;  the  Italian  ia  fertile  as  a  garden, 
ite  mountnins  jagged,  shaggy  with  wood,  and  picturesque. 
This,  a  picture  aet  in  an  oaken  fram^  solid,  lasting,  but  un- 

»  adorned ;  that  enshrined  and  begemmed  in  a  cadTv  of  cun- 
'fiing  workmanship,  with  the  highest  ornamentation.  This, 
deserted,  desolate,  and  fringed  with  ruins ;  that,  teeming 
with  beautiful  villages  and  busy  populations  ; — the  one  tame, 
and  to  the  eye  unattractive ;  the  other,  lovely,  grand,  anb- 
Ume,  completely  eclipsing  its  Syrian  sister  in  physical  od- 
Tantagea.  Here,  this  calm,  lovely  evening,  tiny  wavelets 
ue  rippling  the  surface,  kissing  the  dark  pebbles,  and  cover- 
ing the  ahingly  strand.  There  are  also  here,  ns  on  Comn'a 
bwks,  wild  birds  singing,  and  wiJd  flowers  blowing,  tha 
level  beams  of  the  bright  snn  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the 
nter ;  while  silvery-aided  fieh,  though  neither  salmon  nor 
out,  are  disporting  themselves  in  eiuberant  gaiety.  Though 
I  forests  clothe  thy  declivities,  fair  Gennesareth,  nor  ring 
I  woodman's  axe  awaken  the  slumbering  echoes — though 
'  deserted  sliore  he  strewn  with  fragments  of  ruined 
ee,  still  thy  name  is  embalmed  and  consecrated  in  im- 
E'.periahable  record,  and  will  always  be  uttered  with  an 
(accent  of  veneration. 

1  of  these  musings,  I  rise  from  my  seat  and  visit  tha 
I  Latin  convent,  sitmitud  a  short  distance  eastwards,     llie 
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church  ie  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  said  to  be  erected  oa  tiie 
spot  where  the  nuntcnloiia  drought  of  fiahcs  was  hauled  ashore 
after  our  Lord's  resurrection.*    There  are  two  modes  in  which. 
places  may  become,  or  be  accounted  aacred — the  oue 
by  a  priesthood,  the  othar  by  public  or  privat*  prayer,     ThfliJ 
former  hoa  often  neither  reason  nor  Suripture  to  recommend  il_ 
but,  in  the  language  of  a  celebrated  writer,  "insults  our  undar- n 
standing,  deludes  the  ignorant,  and  clothes  the  priesthood  with 
a  dangerous  power."     How  much  stronger  would  hia  latignago 
have  been  had  he  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  witnessed,  u  I 
have  done,  the  deceptions  stiuuttoned  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  as  well  aa  the  superstition  of  the  people  !    Any  place 
may  be  consecrated  and  made  holy  by  jirayer.     Wherever  the 
good  man  bends  his  knees,  whether  in  glen,  mountain,  or 
seashore,  that  place  is  a  "mount  of  God."     The  convent  ia 
inhabited  by  only  one  solitary  monk,  who  ia  presumed  toJ 
spend  hia  time  at  his  beads  or  in  meditation — the  latter  com*  ■ 
mendable  in  its  place,  but  better  when  intermingled  with  ths  ^ 
duties  and  activities  of  everyday  life ;  qui  laborat,  oral,  or  work 
is  religion. 

On  my  return  towards  Heir  Wetsman'a  locanda,  pro- 
prietor, and  doctor  of  philosophy,  or  medicine — though  aa 
regards  hia  claim  to  the  title  of  either  I  have  some  niu* 
givings^I  met  the  two  boatmen  disengaged,  and  with  some 
difficulty  make  them  understand  that  I  wished  to  hire  th^ 
boat.  .  The  small  vessel  iu  their  possession  ia,  I  believe,  tha 
only  one  now  on  the  lake.  How  changed  from  the  time  when  at 
least  five  out  of  the  twelve  disciples  were  fishermen — when  there 
were  numerous  craft  belonging  to  Capernaum,  Magd^a,  and 
Bethstuda,  (literally  the  "house  of  tisli;"}  or  subsequently, 
when  Titus  and  Vcspafian  fought  a  naval  battle  with  the 
ftdmiral  of  the  Jewish  fleet  on  these  waters!  The  boat- 
men demand  twenty-five  francs  for  an  hour's  cruise,  a  sum 
equal  to  ft  fortnight's  wages  ot  ordinary  watermen  or  other 
operatives  in  Syria,  I  offered  them  five,  merely  that  I  might 
have  a  row  on  the  waters  over  wbieh  Jesus  Lad  Aajled, 
and  whose  turbulent  waves  with  a  word  He  had  calmed.  Mjr 
ifter  a  pause,  however,  they  c  >  ■       j 

d  accept  my  terms.    But  it  bei 
•  JohnxxiU, 


I 
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•onset,  I  vas  roluctaDtl;  obliged  to  forego  the  gnitiJication,  and 
returned  to  my  lodging.  Later  in  the  evening,  tbo  innon 
having  risen,  I  directed  my  steps  to  the  shore,  that  I  might 
resume  my  reveries  in  the  qniet  silence  of  the  moonlight 
There  can  be  no  lack  of  material  for  reflection  to  one  sented 
on  the  margin  of  the  Sea  of  Qalilee,  who  is  either  acquainted 
with,  or  interested  in.  New  Testament  history.  It  may 
have  been  at  or  near  this  point  He  launched  forth  and  eat  in 
a  boat,  and  taught  the  multitudes  who  stood  in  crowds  to  hear 
Him  on  the  shingly  beach.'  Hero  were  enunciated  those  sub- 
lime troths  of  which  philosophy  had  never  dreiimt,  and  the  wise 
men  of  Egypt,  India,  or  Greece  could  never  have  discovered. 
Welt  may  it  be  said,  "  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  Uod."t 

From  this  outlying  comer,  a  place  ecatvely  known  to  the 
great  outside  world,  precepts  and  doctrines  were  first  promul- 
gated which  have  filled  nations  with  rehgion,  men  with  know- 
ledge and  liberty.  From  among  owners  of  boats,  and  fisher- 
men  of  the  lake.  He  chose  twelve  to  be  Has  companions  and 
Bcholara,  men  humble  and  lowly  like  Himself,  whom  He  com- 
missioned,  though  destitute  of  learning,  wealth,  or  status,  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospeL  From  these  shoree, 
in  the  strength  of  God,  these  men  went  forth,  triumphing 
over  tlie  opposition  of  kings  and  prieats,  yea,  powers  mightier 
Btill,  the  prejudice  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart  Mighty 
in  the  truth,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  shook  by  their  simple 
eloquence  the  kingdom  of  sin,  the  empire  of  ignorance,  and  the 
reign  of  superstition.  Heathen  religious  and  temples  cmmbled 
before  them,  priest  and  priesteroft,  that  had  enthralled  the  na- 
tions for  untold  ages,  though  propped  up  and  supported  by 
ancient  laws,  and  universal  authority,  succumbed  before  the 
power  and  progress  of  the  gospel ;  until  the  tyranny  of  opi- 
mon,  and  man's  second  nature  of  inborn  enmity  to  Qod  and 
truth,  fell,  like  D^on  of  old  before  the  ark.  The  learned 
~  sek,  bigoted  Jew,  and  ignorant  Heathen,  aUko  yielded  and 
it  low  before  the  cross.     The  '■  marvellous  works  of  God  ! " 

^indrous  lake !     The  stoa  of  Athens,  the  foriun  of  Rome, 
temples  of  Memphis,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
locality  where  the  Zcnda  of  Zoroaster  was  penned,  must  all 
yield  aud  bow  their  heads  before  thee,  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Matt  xiu.  2.  ilCot.L  SI. 
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In  that  little  aktff  rockiug  on  the  riplets  in  the  TDOonlit  ll 
I  see  in  fancy  His  figure  half  euveloped,  whilst  addraaaq^ 
the  crowd,  who  hang  upnn  his  lipa  with  unbroken  Att«tilaoa3 
the  changes  that  pass  over  the  countenance  Are  viiible  i 
the  subject-matter  reaches  their  hearts  or  pricks  tb^r  t 
sciences  :  are  not  those  falling  tears  that  be<lew  so  n 
tenances  the  sweet  nhowers  that  well  forth  unto  repenta 
There  are  amnog  the  crowd  blind,  lame,  and  diseoded,  a 
carried  by  friends,  others  elbowing  their  way  to  reaA 
place  of  His  landing,  if  only  to  touch  the  hem  of  ] 
garment,  or  hear  the  healing  word,  "  Take  up  thy  bed  ■ 
walk."  Thousanils,  of  whom  the  sacred  Scriptures  gira  i 
account,  were  healed  ;  none  were  left  uncured  or  disappottttci' 
His  invitation  was  universal,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  je  1' 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  ;"•  "•■ 
him  that  cometh  uuto  mo  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."t  _ 
ft  boat  is  just  visible  ploughing  her  way  through  the  wavn  1 
mid-chaimQl ;  the  wind  rises  and  comes  down  in  sudden  f 
from  the  openings  between  the  motmtaina.  Ah  !  she  is  fi 
caught  in  the  storm,  and  is  labouring  in  the  trough  of  the  m 
"  the  waves  beat  into  the  ship,  so  that  it  b  now  fiilL" 

is  great  consternation  on  board  ;  they  are  surely  ignorant  « 

the  presence  of  Que  among  tbem  mighty  to  save  ;  "  but  hs 
was  in  the  hinder  [uirt  of  the  ship  asleep  on  a  pillow;  and 
they  awake  him,  and  say  unto  him,  Master,  caresl  thou  not 
that  we  perish  1"  He  rises  in  oilm  majesty.  His  gentle  **■__ 
buke  mingled  with  pity,  "  Why  are  ye  so  fearfnl  t  how  J 
it  that  ye  have  so  little  faith  1  And  be  said  unto  the  sea,  I 
be  still."  The  boisterous  winds  are  lulled,  the  turb 
winds,  like  a  whipped  child,  an  stilled,  or  scarcely  b«i 
chafe  the  shore  ;  fear,  mingled  with  admiration,  prompt  all  fl 
board  to  exclaim,  "  What  maimer  of  man  is  this,  that  evei 
wind  and  the  sea  obey  him  t"J 

Two  boats  now  appear  before  my  fancy,  with  cren 
hardy  fishermen,  jnat  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  trip, ' 
ing  toiled  the  whole  night,  and  caught  nothing."     They  b 
drawn  up  their  boats  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach,  BJ>d 

I  washing  their  nets ;  Jesus  comes  down  fi'um  the  tow 
steps  up  into  one  of  the  boats  and  says,  ".Simon,  launch  o 
*Uatt.xL28.  tJehnrLSr.  £  Ustk  ir.  87-U. 
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10  the  deep,  and  let  down  j'our  net  for  a  draught."  Peter 
answers,  "  Master,  we  hrive  toiled  all  night,  and  have  taken 
nothing ;"  but,  correcting  Liuiaelf,  adds,  "  neverthelesa  at  thy 
word,  1  will  let  down  the  net."  Thia  is  no  sooner  effected. 
It  niultitnde  of  fish  are  enclosed,  and  their  net  breaks; 
wistiuice  is  at  hand,  and  two  boat-loads  arc  the  result  of  the 
«  to  the  divine  command.  Strange  words  reach  and 
ing  in  my  ears,  addressed  by  the  Master  to  Siraon,  "Fear 
;  from  heuci'fiirth  thou  shalt  catch  men."*  This  promise 
B  wonderfully  vended  in  the  subsequent  career  and  jirtach- 
i&g  of  Peter,  f 

Again  the  scene  changes ;  it  ia  now  eventide,  dark  masses 
of  doud  pall  the  sky,  the  ^iod^  are  hushed,  and  all 
nature  is  at  re^t ;  a  mighty  miracle  had  this  dny  been  per- 
formed on  the  adjoining  hill,  where  five  thousand  men.  besides 
women  and  children,  hod  been  fed  on  a  few  loaves  and  fishes. 
The  lost  lingerer  has  left,  the  di:ici]iles  have  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  embark  and  leave  their  Master  alone  on  land, 
the  boat  ia  now  between  this  puint  and  the  shore  of  Qodara ; 
when  in  the  fourth  watch  uf  the  night  a  storm  rises,  the  aea 
rages  and  hisses  around  the  prow,  as  if  anxious  for  her  destruc- 
tion; she  makes  no  s[>eed.  It  is  now  blowing  almost  a  gale,  botit 
(»'ew  and  passengers  are  on  deck,  when  one  of  the  disciples 
sees,  or  fancies  he  sees,  a  strange  object  at  a  distance  in  the 
gray  mist ;  he  looks,  and  again  looking,  calls  another  disciple. 
Finally  the  whole  crew  collect,  and  exclaim,  "  It  ia  a  spirit !" 
snd  they  are  filled  witU  fear ;  but  in  a  moment  is  heard  the 
loving  voice  and  well-known  occentt,  "  Be  of  good  cheer  ;  it  is 
I,  be  not  afraid."  Peter,  whom  we  may  call  the  impnUivo, 
or  the  headstrong  Simon,  the  first  to  boast,  whatever  others 
would  never  leave  his  Master,  the  firat  to  draw  a 
d  in  His  defence,  and  also  to  deny  and  any  be  never  knew 
a,  yet  of  all  the  disciples  thenmst  ardent,  and  as  a  preacher 
e  most  snccessful,  cries  out,  "  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  mc  come 
0  thee  on  the  water,"  and  lie  said,  "  Conie."  Peter  steps 
Km  the  aide,  and  appears  with  timid  foot  to  press  the  yielding 
tat  supporting  surface,  when  seeing  a  huge  wave  rolling  towards 
'ni,  hia  faith  fails,  and  be  begins  to  sink,  and  crii-s  for  help, 
1,  s^ve  me."  With  the  hand  of  help  is  t!ie  rebuke,  "  0 
•  Luke  v.  1-10.  t  Acts  a  11-41. 
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thou  of  little  faith  !***  Poor  Peter,  thou  didst  not  know  thy 
weakness;  like  many  others  thou  wert  strong  until  tried ;  it  is 
good  for  thee  and  me  that  an  all-powerful  Arm  is  ever  near, 
that  an  Ear  which  hears  the  cry  of  the  perishing  is  erer 
open ;  and  that  a  Heart  and  bowels  of  compassion  are  eyer 
yearning  to  compassionate  the  miserable  and  erring.  A 
doud  obscures  the  moon,  and  a  cry  from  the  neighbouring 
garrison  arouses  me  from  my  reverie  ;  leaping  from  my  seat  I 
approach  the  sea,  and  standing  in  the  lake,  lave  its  hallowed 
waters,  handle  its  dark  pebbles,  and  thus  form  with  them  a  mys- 
terious union  or  connecting  link  that  neither  time  nor  space 
shall  ever  dissolve  or  banish  firom  my  memory.  I  return 
somewhat  late  to  my  quarters,  crossing  the  mined  wall,  and 
passing  through  deserted  streets,  reach  my  lodgings,  and  lie 
down,  thanking  God,  who  hath  brought  me  thus  far  on  my 
pilgrimage  in  safety. 

•  Luke  xiv.  22-81. 
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TiBBBiAS,    Wfdnesday,  27(A.— Kiaing  at   five  A.M.,  and  haft. 

telling  through  the  mucky  lanes,  picking  my  steps  cautiously, 
on  reaching  the  sea  walls,  walk  along  its  summit,  and  leAp 
to  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  mlUtnry  barrack,  on  the 
beach ;  where,  undresaing,  I  am  aiwn  breasting  the  waves,  pro- 
bably at  or  near  the  spot  where  Pel«r  "girt  his  fisher'a  coat 
niiU>  him,  (for  he  waa  naked,)  and  did  cast  himself  into  the 
Ka."  *  Afterwards  I  mode  a  thorough  examination  of  the  city. 
It  is  built,  apparently,  upon  a  atrip  of  land,  at  a  point  where  the 
hills  recede  from  the  shore,  and  seenia  to  huddle  itself  up  in  a 
comer,  not  anlilce  a  dwarf  ia  giant's  garments ;  indeed,  the 
town  is  more  like  an  Arnb  village  than  a  quondam  city.  Fewer 
demands  are  made  fur  bakhshish  here  than  in  other  Syrian 
towns,  it  having  only  once  been  named  to-day,  and  in  that  in- 
stance by  tiie  daughter  of  our  hoat,  a  fine-looking  and  showily' 
dressed  Jewess,  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  endeavoured 
to  shame  her  out  of  the  practice,  and  was  successful,  by  call- 
ing it  begging. 

There  is  no  word  that  the  traveller  more  frequently  heais, 
nor  one  with  which  he  becomes  sooner  acquainted,  or  causes 
him  greater  annoyance,  than  that  of  bakhaliiah.  It  Is  the 
firat  word  he  hears  on  landing  in  Egypt,  and  ia  uttered  by 
individual  be  meets  in  tiyvia  ;  in  short,  from 
Cjsfia  to  Aleppo,  or  from  Dan  to  Beershebo.  It  is  the  some 
'n  hamlet  and  hut,  in  the  crowded  city,  and  by  the  solitary  indi- 


vidual in  the  desert  ; 


tt  begged  by  the  poor  only,  but  by  all — the  pasha, 


heedled,  demanded 
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the  agha,  tbe  proprietor,  and  the  peasant.     If  there  hs' 

coption,  it  ia  the  mercbiint,  let  this  be  said  to  hb  credit. 

expGpt  a  preheat,  tbe  amount  generally  increasing  whli 

mnk  of  the  exavter  or  recciTer,  whilst   the   respect   for 

giver  rises  or  falls  pari  pasttt.     The  reader  will  obaem  tbA-j 

this  custom  is  not  much  diudinilAr  to  usages  nt  home.  Tbenii^f 

however,   something   to  be  said  iu  tbe  Arab's  favour 

pregent-giving  and  receiving.     The  custom  i 

and  woDld  almost  seem  indigenons,  like  the  palm 

tree,  to  this  land, — indeed,  it  can   be  traced 

remote  antiquity.     It   is,  however,  worthy  of 

with  the  great  masses  a  small  ^ft  b  acceptabli 

with  readiness  and  grace,  it  pleases.     The  Syrian  apj 

the  adage,  Bit  daC  qui  cito  dot;  tbe  good  intention  or  viOaC 

the  giver  being  as  much  regarded  as  the  value  of  tbt  ~  '  ~ 

BhislL     I  have  observed  the  smallest  coin  satisfy,  a  few 

please  ;    nay,    I   have  seen  a  flower,   picked  and 

suffice,   or  even  being  permitted  to  look  at,  examine,  and 

handle   ray  watch,  knife,   or  pencil-case;    a   fen'    figs  or  Ml 

egg  were   also    regarded    as   baklishiah,   and  accounted  H 

presents. 

The  antiquity  of  presenting  ^fls  is  beyond  all  dispute.  Jaool^ 
after  a  long  scparalion  from  Esau,  sent  on  before  him  gifts  to 
propitiate  his  bruthcr.*  When  the  sons  of  Jacob  went  down 
the  second  time  to  Egyjit,  they  carried  with  them  a  present  to 
the  governor,  unaware  that  this  personage  was  their  own  Mo- 
ther, Also  Ehud,  the  patriot,  sent  a  present  to  Eglon,  king  «tf 
Moab,  ere  he  himself  followed  and  plunged  the  fatal  digger  to 
the  hilt  in  the  bowels  of  the  tyraot.+  Ere  a  man  of  Qod  ar 
seer  was  consulted,  ho  was  first  addressed  through  the  channel 
of  a  present.  J  What  was  the  present  of  Abigail,  the  wife  at 
Nab^  but  a  bakhshish  1 — the  bracelets  of  Isaac's  servsat  to 
Rebecca  1  Bnt  the  Old  Testament  is  fall  of  such  instanecK 
The  variety  of  the  gifts  presented  were  similar  to  those  of  Ibe 
present  day,  consisting  of  com,  wine,  oil,  figs,  and  loaves  of  bread, 
(diver  and  gold  ornaments,  and  changes  of  nument,  wfaidl 
were  ^ven  and  accepted  by  patriarchs,  priests,  holy  prapketa, 
and  anointed  lungft.  and  are  prophetically  spoken  of  under  die 
reign  and  kin^om  of  the  Messiah — "  Eii^  shall  btug  pn- 
•  Oca.  zxaiu.  &  +  Jodgca  iiL  Ifi.  ;  1  Sam.  iz.  7. 
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Bents  tinto  thee."*  "The  kings  of  Tarshiah  and  the  isles 
Bhall  bring  preaBnts."+  Nor  would  any  one  think  of  ap- 
proaching a  superior  in  years  or  rank  without  a,  present ; 
as  iu  the  case  of  the  Miigi,  presenting  their  gifta  of  gold, 
frankinuense,  and  myrrh,  to  the  infant  Saviour  at  Eetble- 
hetn. 

The  fair  sex  of  Tiberias,  eaperiolly  Jewesses,  are  well  dresaed, 
,  more  correctly  speiJting,  richly  oraomenled,  in  jewellery, 
'Wearing  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  gold  chains  round  their 
necks  and  arms,  whilst  their  dress,  if  I  may  speak  of  the 
, matter,  discloses  too  much  of  the  bosom ;  indeed,  it  aeems 
to  me  to  be  the  fashion  to  leave  the  upper  part  of  the 
Jierson  uncovered  as  indelifatoly  aa  a  full-dressed  CLris- 
lian  lady  in  baU  lenv^.  But  what  is  to  be  expected,  it 
will  be  said,  of  Galilican  women  atid  Jewesses }  The  young 
ire  beautiful,  having  regular  features,  dark,  fasci- 
nating eyes,  and  their  complexions  are  as  pure  and  frtah  as 
those  of  English  girls.  The  young  men  are  generally  hand- 
Borne  ;  but  appear  sickly,  their  bodies  thin,  as  if  of  a  cunsump- 
tive  constitution.  I  took  out  my  camera  this  morning,  and 
tried  a  view,  first,  from  the  old  mina  already  mentioned,  then 
frota  the  roof  of  a  private  dwelling,  the  housewife  of  wliich, 
OQ  my  descending,  kindly  invited  me  to  come  in.j  fur  in  ascend- 
ing to  or  descending  from  the  fiat  roofs,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  pass  through  the  interior, — a  peculiarity  referred  to  by  our 
Lord  when,  in  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  lie 
said,  "Let  him  which  ia  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to 
take  any  thing  out  of  his  housa"t  This  Galiloeon,  a  set-off  to 
the  scold  lit  Kaukab,  prepares  coffee,  and  brings  it  to  me 
whilst  I  am  Ntting  ou  a  mat  she  has  kindly  spread  for  me. 
The  whole  of  our  intereonree  is  carried  on  in  smiles,  and  the 
Aiich  abused  "  tyeb  "  and  "sowie,  sowie,"  which  have  to  serve  all 
.porposes.  She  refused  to  Bccq>t  of  any  remnnerution,  seeming 
ilo  regard  the  prulfer  ofitasan  insult.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
'(or  this  gush  of  unsolicited  hospitality  other  than  thiit,  like 
^herself,  I  am  a  Christian,  This  I  infer,  from  a  Maltese  cross 
tatooed  on  her  fure-arm.  She  probably  drew  the  same  inference 
regards  myself,  from  the  general  belief  that  all  Franks  are 
iristians. 
pi  IxviiL  S8.  t  Pi.  Ixiii.  10.  -  Mutt  ixjt.  17. 
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The  fltUTOunding  country,  as  ulready  mentioned,  U  destitate  of 
woodland,  with  the  ercei'tion  of  four  or  five  pnlma  in  a  garden 
near  a  moaque  that  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  ;  th«ae 
am  oil  thai  now  rcmnin  of  the  former  groves  which' gave 
beauty  and  variety  to  the  scene.  Were  it  nut  for  the  scanty 
green  crops  on  the  neighbouring  declivities,  and  a  few  gardens 
scattered  amongst  the  houses,  the  landscape  would  be  bare  in 
the  extreme.  The  iniiabitants  generally  evince  a  great«r 
degre«  of  sociability  towards  strangers,  and  a  greater  deedre  to 
oblige,  than  any  I  have  yet  come  in  contact  with  in  PalestineL 
My  companion  and  self  are  frequently,  in  the  streets  and  by 
the  shore,  overwhelmed  with  their  attentions  and  kindnessea 
Whilst  coming  along  the  public  road  with  my  ouuera  on  mj 
ahoulder,  and  with  what  I  believe  will  be  four  failures  of  Hij] 
Norrisa  dry  plates  in  my  pocket,  1  called  at  the  stable  where 
our  horses  are  put  up,  and  was  pleased  to  learn  the  black 
mare  had  recovered.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  the  kit- 
chen, or  ground  floor  of  the  dwelling  of  some  nobleman  or 
emir,judgingfromitssize,  position,  and  architecture;  now,  how* 
ever,  it  is  dilapidated,  but  it  is  still  arched,  groined,  and  pil- 
astered,  having  also  Gothic-looking  openings  in  tbe  walls  and 
doorways  ;  but,  oh,  the  filth  !  In  wacUng  through  the  puddles, 
I  wished  much  to  have  had  a  bottle  of  smelling-salts,  and  was 
as  near  "swarfing"  as  Dr  Aitou  on  his  safe  descent  of  the 
Pyramids. 

Our  bill  on  settling  with  our  host,  for  supper,  lodging,  and" 
breakfast,  is  sixty  piastres,  a  sum  just  five  times  the  amount  aa. 
Arab  would  have  the  conscience  to  exact.  On  demurring  ti  ths 
overcharge,  he  answered,  almost  in  tlie  words  of  the  monk  at 
Bamleh,  that  many  Englishmen  paid  him  a  couple  of  sovereigns 
for  the  same  meals  ;  aoito  voce,  I  wished  that  the  EngUshmeB 
in  question  had  remained  in  England,  or  that  Herr  Weisman 
had  never  left  his  native  fatherland.  We  part,  however,  vatj 
good  friends,  ho  wishing  us  all  sorts  of  good  tilings  on  ooz 
journey.  Mounting  our  horses  iu  the  narrow  lane  at  his  door, 
we  ^ain  traverse  the  town  and  pass  through  the  ruined  gate- 
way, where  a  few  soldiers  are  lounging  at  tho  door  of  tho 
guard-house  ;  we  jog  nt  an  easy  pace  along  the  pathway  flinging 
the  shore.  The  lake  is  gleaming  on  our  right  like  moll«n 
silver  and  burnished  gold,  hhda  are  singing  around  us,  and 
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twautafnl  oleiinilera  twelve  feet  high  are  in  full  bloMom,  rot 
only  lining  the  ebore  but  descending  iutu.  the  water.  The 
moraing  is  truly  lovely,  one  in  which  the  clouds  theiaselvea 
are  beautifu],  softciitog  the  light  und  casting  their  noiHeleBs 
Bh&dows  like  spirits  over  the  waters,  or  Sitting  in  light  and 
ahade  over  the  waving  com,  while  the  air  ie  filled  with  frsg- 
nnce  from  innunierable  wild-flowere.  My  heart  thrilla  with 
delight.  The  glorious  monmig,  the  rippling  waters,  the 
beauteous  landscape,  the  deep  interest  and  associations  con- 
nected with  the  ground  I  am  traversing,  fill  me  with  an  ecstasy 
too  intense  for  utterance.  On  this  same  pathway,  He  whose 
feet  were  pierced,  must  often  have  stepped;  often,  too,  His 
mild  eyes  must  have  gazed  upon  those  red  scaurs,  which  form 
the  coast  line  of  the  Gadarenes  on  the  oppoaiti*  side  ;  many  a 
time  and  oft  hns  He  made  wenry  juuraeys  along  this  rugged 
path  and  wave-beaten  shore.  Uis  miracles,  His  fervent  preach- 
ing, His  loving-inercy,  crowd  upon  iny  recollection,  and  fill 
me  with  melancholy  joy. 

An  hour's  riding  along  a  bridle   path,  narrowed  by  the 

Tieiiiity  of  the  mountain  range — which   here    advances  to 

within  a  few  feet  of  the  lake — brings  us  to  the  banilet  of 

Mejel,  or  Magdala,  the  city  of  Mary  Magdalene,  which  contains 

I    Bome  twenty  rude  huts,  all  that  now  remains,  except  heaps 

k  «f  rubbish  and  ruins,   of  the  once  celebrated  birthiilace  of 

I  the  penitent  Magd.-Uene,  whose  sins  Christ  forgave,  and   to 

""Whom  He  appeared  after  His  reBurroction.     The  villagers  are 

to  bU  appearance  both  slovenly  and  lazy;  no  buay  llfo,  no 

crowded  shore,  no  fishing  boats  on  the  lake,  neither  trade 

nor  occupation  can  be  traced.     1  have  not  seen  an  individual, 

except  two  or  three  squahd  women,  and  a  few  naked,  squal- 

'  "'  ig  children  ;  these,  and  ever-present  barking  cura,  seem  to  be 

e  only  inhabitants.     In  the  days  of  our  Lord  both  village 

d  cnrirons  were  densely  peopled.    Then,  according  to  profano 

0^,  the  soil  was  rich,  producing  grain  in  sufficient  abund- 

i  for  the  support  nf  a  hardy  and  nourishing  population. 

*i  limestone  rocks  rise  at  the  back  of  the  village,  and 

y  overhang  it ;  these  are  perforated  by  a  number  of  caves 

t  lomba,  whilst  a  limpid  stream  runs  babbling  towards  the 

This  is  indeed  a  land  cif  spriiigs,  and  also,  if  half  the 

'3  of  a  hundred  tongues  be  true,  of  robbers — few  dis- 
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tricta  being  more  infamous  ii 
GounesaretL 

This  ancient  site  occupies  a  comer  of  'what  is  known  u 

"Little  Qhorc."     The  atream  we   have  just    crossed  flows  i 

through  a  valley,  a   few  lainnteH'   ride  west   of   the  Kurim  ; 

Uattin,  or  the  platform  of  the  Horned  Mount,  which  baa  for  I 

ages  been  believed  to  be  the  spot  where  the  "  Sermon  on  tlia  ' 
Mount"  was  delivered.     I  have  neither  time  nor  at  this  mo- 
ment opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  this  tradition  had  its 
origin  amongat  the  Crusaders,  or  existed  previous  to  that  era  ; 
although  I  believe  it  is  of  the  older  date.     The  mountain  is 

not  only  accessible,  but  is  near  the  lake,  whilst  the  summit  is  ' 

sufficiently  broad  to  accommodate  a  multitude  of  ])eople.     It  I 

is,  besides,  so  centrally  situated,  that  shepherds  from  the  hill%  ] 

fishermen  on  the  shore,  aJid  the  iuhabitants  of  ''  Decapolis,  I 

Jerusalem,  and  beyond  Jordan,"  who  all  he  in  a  ring  fence,  I 

might  easily  roach  it.     Within  the  whole  region  there  is  not  J 

a  more  suitable   elevation  to  meet  the  exigencies  required  1 

in  Klutt.  V.  1.     To  me  it  is  no  small  matter  of  satisfactiua  to  J 

have  stood  near,  and  to  have  read  a  portion  of  the  Bermon  I 

delivered  by  the  Lord  upon  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.     Tlua  J 

is  also  the  loeahty,  according  to  tradition,  where  Jesus  fed.  I 

the  five  thousand.     Traces  proving  the  miracle  to  have  taken  1 

place  here,  are  said  still  to  csist  among  the  Arab  population,  I 

the  names  they  assign  to  places  having  a  fcriptuml  meaning.  ] 

A  straw,  it  is  said,  may  inform  us  how  the  wind  blows;  so  1 

argne  the  supporters  of  this  theory,  the  Arab  term  "Hajeisen-  j 

Nnarany,"  applied  to  some  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  must  1 

signify  the  "  Mcnsa  Chriati"  of  the  early  Church.     My  own  j 

conviction  from  reading  the  passage  is,  that  the  miracle  was  I 

wrought  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea,  somewhere  oppodtA  I 

Capernaum.      Vide  Matt.  xiv.  13  ad  v-U.  J 

Most  vividly  I  reaUse  this  morning,  both  in  riding  along  tii8  1 

shore,  now  near  Magdala,  and  at  this  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  i 

the  presence  of  my  Lord,  and  feel  the  great  principles  and  j 
truths  of  the  blessed  gospel  kindling  my  affections  with  an 

overwhelming   impulse,  stirring  up  my  soul   and  "  all  that  \ 

is  within  me  to  tnnguify  and  bless  Hia  holy  name."*    All  natmo  r 

is  shouting  His  praise,  how  can  1  refrain  1     The  hike  lifts  its  j 
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^^Bwavea,  the  hilla  amile  in  joy,  and  "  the  trees  ctnp  their  banila  ;" 
^^B  in  unison  witb  tliese,  I  burst  out  into  a  song  of  praise,  and 

^^B  repeat  the  64tii  Pamphiase,  bcgiuning — 

I; 


Vy  heart  is  full  of  gratitude.  I  feel  as  if  it  would  even  be 
pleasant  to  die  here  ;  and  a;ttisfiu:tory  to  know,  that  my  body 
would  rest  at  the  base  of  this  holy  mount.  It  is  said  the 
demoniac  who  burst  hia  chains,  and  "  whom  no  man  could 
bind,"  lived  on  this  shore.  Any  of  those  caverns  on  my  left 
hand  (which  Hcem  to  be  ancient  sepulchre^}  may  have  been 
the  tombs  which  formed  his  dwelling.  The  precipice  tbat 
overhangs  the  point  where  I  now  am,  may  have  been  that 
over  which  the  swine  ran,  and  were  "  choked  in  tho  sea."* 
I'hcBe,  and  other  passages  in  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus, 
occupy  mj  mind  wldlst  on  the  way  to  Capernaum. 

Half  an  hour  from  Magdala,  we  pass  on  our  left  the  far- 
famed  battle-ticid  of  Hattiu,  on  which  Crusader  and  Moslem 
met  for  the  last  time  in  deadly  strife,  and  where  victory  gave 
the  latter  a  triumph  that  placed  Palestine,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  Syria,  in  the  power  of  the  Mohammedan.  Other 
thirty  minutes'  riding,  and  we  are  at  the  su]>pa3ed  site  of  the 
renowned  and  highly -privileged  Capernaum,  now  known  to  the 
natives  as  Ain-el-Tin,  or  "  Fig-Treo  Fountiun." 

Let  any  Bible  student  who,  it  may  be  for  years,  has  longed 

visit  the  scenes  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 

nt,  be  permitted,  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  to  have 

desires  gratified,  ere  he  leaves  home,  be  will  have  mentally 

ijiictared  out  the  scenes,  and  filled  the  cities  and  villages  with  a 

ipiilation  and  bustling  activity.    He  arrives,  we  abaU  supposo, 

Capernaum.     TosCead  of  a  nourishing  city,  or  fishing  vil- 

;e,  ho  discovers,  let  us  say,  only  ruins,  but  ruins,  it  may  be, 

ble  and  majestic  in  their  decay.     In  these  circumstances, 

he  might  imagine  that  under  this  halt-ruined  arch,  or  under 

tbat  broken  colonnade,  or  perhaps  on  tiiis  fragment  of  masimry, 

the  Aedeemer  sat ;  there  He  may  biive  healed,  and  upon  that 

S]Kit  He  may  have  stood  and  taught ;  nr  here  again,  at  tlie 

ruined  jetty,  Peter  and  John  hauled  their  boats  ou  shore ; 

•  Matt.  viii.  32. 
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or  upon  ttus  sandy  bcacb,  ia  the  midst  of  boate,  fiahing  gear, 
M,aA  fruticgome  childhood,  old  Zebedeo,  with  his  sods  Jamos  aud 
John,  snd  partners,  raaj  have  mended  their  nets. 

But,  alus  I  when  he  arrives,  as  I  do  this  da;,  and  dlscovera 
neither  ruin  nor  rubbish,  scarcely  even  a  mound  of  earth,  to 
tell  that  a  city  ever  atuod  ou  the  spot,  and  that  the  veiy  ate 
of  Capernaum  ia  dixputcd  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem, — could  ho  feel  otherwise  than 
Bad,  from  bitter  disappointment  ?  Dismoanting,  I  sit  down, 
And  gather  a  few  pebbles  from  the  ahore,  take  a  bottle  of  water 
out  of  the  lake,  and  wander  melancbolily  among  the  tamarisks, 
lubbak,  and  oleander  bushes,  which  furm  a  sbrubbeiy  a  mile 
in  extent.  I  was  under  the  impreamon  that  ruins  of  buildings 
might  be  discovered  near  or  below  the  fountain,  and  where  the 
terrace  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  at  the  back  of  the  hill ;  but  find- 
ing none,  I  exclaim,  agiun  and  again,  "  And  thou,  CapemaoiDf 
which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  heQ; 
for  if  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  bc^ 
done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day."*  There 
are  a  few  mounds  that  scarcely  rise  above  the  level  surface,  and 
extend  from  the  plain  to  the  shore  :  "  Can  these,"  I  ejaculate^ 
"  be  all  that  ia  left  of  the  home  and  city  of  Jesus  ]''  How 
fearfully  and  truthfully  has  the  woe  which  He  pronounced 
been  fulfilled  :  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  thee  I"  and  agaia, 
"  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyi*  and  Sidon  at  the  jni^ 
ment  than  for  you  ! "+  The  sites  of  Tyre  aud  Sidon  are  »t 
least  known,  and  their  ruins  extant,  whilst  of  thy  former 
dwelling-place  not  a  monument  remains  to  tell  the  stoiy  of 
thy  bygone  greatness ! 

There  may  have  been  design  in  this  utter  obliteration,  and 
wiping  out  the  last  trace  of  His  dwelling-place  upon  earth  j 
for  man  ia  ever  prone  to  attach  a  BupersUtious  reverence  to 
holy  places,  and  God  may  have  in  mercy  seen  fit  to  conceal 
or  to  throw  the  shadow  of  oblivion  over  the  home  of  the 
Saviour,  as  He  did  over  the  burial-place  of  Moses,  thus  pre- 
venting in  future  the  worshipping  of  the  creature  more  than' 
the  Creator,  who  is  God  blessed  over  alL  Here  is  another  i 
relic  £eld  "  waiting  the  explorer  and  excavator."  I  hope  I 
*  Matt.xi.23.  \  \jikei.U,\'i. 
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■hall  not  only  live  to  see  this  great  work  of  scientific  cxplo- 
ntion  bt^gim,  but  to  see  it  carried  successfully  thraugh,  nnd 
^t  examine  the  treaBures  of  knowledge  and  art,  which  I  have 
no  doubt,  though  now  lying  concealed,  will  «Min  be  io  our 
hands.  And  williugly  would  I  assist  to  the  utmost  of  my 
abilities  in  promoting  this  desire  of  mj  heart. 

The  land,  from  the  lake  inland,  as  far  os  the  eye  can  reach, 
is  comparatively  fertile,  comprising  luxuriant  vegeUttion,  gigan- 
tic thistlea,  wiliowa,  and  a  complete  forest  of  blooming  ole- 
anders. I  experience  a  singular  feeling,  for  I  even  envy 
those  naked  wandering  shepherds  the  possession  of  this  in- 
teresting  country.  Yet  this  land  and  shore,  and  these  ruin- 
wvered  plains,  will  I  hope  at  no  distant  day  be  repeopled 
and  converted,  and  that  gospel  which  was  here  proclaimed 
fiom  the  lips  of  its  Divine  Author  in  the  days  of  Hw  flesh, 
shall  be  Bgtun  preached  to  believing  hearers.  Here  were  most 
of  His  mighty  works  wrought,  for  neither  at  Jerusalem,  though 
the  metropolis,  nor  in  Nazareth,  his  home  for  years,  did  He 
perform  so  many  miracles  as  He  did  at  Cai)erDaum.  AnioDgat 
others,  the  cure  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  of  a  burning  fever, 
the  capture  of  the  £sh,  the  payment  of  the  tribute-money,  the 
healing  of  the  demoniac,  and  the  centurion's  servant 

Here  also  were  many  of  those  discourses  delivered,  which 
are  so  comprehensive  yet  withal  so  simple,  that  a  child 
might  nuderstand  them,  whilst  a  philosopher  might  strive 
in  vain  to  fathom  their  depths,  embracing  at  once  ethics, 
the  most  sublime  ever  conceived  or  written,  and  principles  of 
action  suitable  for  all  ttme.  &fany  of  the  Redeemer's  most 
beautiful  and  striking  parables  were  delivered  upon  this  beach, 
dither  in  boats  on  the  waters,  or  upon  the  fiice  of  those  hills 
that  enclosed  the  once  flourishing  Capernaum.  Kow,  mounting 
tny  horse,  I  leave  this  ever  memorable  locality,  in  all  probability 
never  to  behold  it  more.  Reoollectiou  leads  me  to  contrast 
this  onco  exalted  but  now  deserted  strand  with  the  city 
that  formerly  existed  upon  it  Where  are  thy  busy  streets 
and  crowded  ninrts  ? — thy  beach  thronged  with  stalwart 
fishermen  I — thy  numerous  and  well-filled  synagogues,  learned 
Babbis,  ecepticul  Sadducecs,  and  sanctimonious  Pharisees  ? — 
where  thy  schoola  and  rival  sects  1    All  haiVQ  ^s£iH)L  vaii:!^ 


oral,  to       ^^ 


Who  could  restrain  the  tenr  that  fulls  unbidden 

branco  of  thy  perished  glory  )     Thy  doom  points  a  moriiJ,  to 

which  flourishing  nations  and  cities  n'ould  do  well  to  (^t« 

heed  ;  thy  desolation  sapplies  another  proof  that  neglected 

privilegea,  or  the  rejection  of  the  goapd,  vill  ultimately  entail 

destruction,  if  not  endless  perdition,  upon  the  most  highly 

ezalted, 

Keeping  close  in  shore,  often  bathing  our  horses'  feet  in  the 
water,  thirty-five  minutes  brings  us  to  the  supposed  site  of 
ancient  Bethsaidn,  "  the  city  of  Philip,  Peter,  and  Andrew," 
which  is  situated  on  a  little  bay,  and  has  liappily  some  signB 
of  life.  There  may  hare  been  two  towns  of  this  name,  oaa 
on  the  eastern  ude  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan,  and 
this  on  the  western.  By  some  writers  this  is  supposed  to  he 
the  place  where  Jesus  entered  into  the  boat  of  Peter  and  An- 
drew, and  also  where  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  wu 
landed.  But  I  leave  these,  and  other  questions,  open  to  be  solved 
by  future  travellers.  Everywhere  tliere  are  immense  miuset 
of  mills  strewn  about,  and  a  mill  at  work,  driven  by  a  gushing 
stream,  through  which  we  ride,  and  draw  bridle  near  the  mina 
of  the  old  khan  of  Minyeh.  where  we  take  our  eiexla  under 
the  shade  of  n  dwarf  oak  This  spot  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  true  site  of  Bethaaida,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
El-Titbbighah.  The  mill  belongs  to  one  whose  name  is  well 
known  in  modem  Syrian  history,  the  rebel  Beduce,  Dhaher 
Omcr.  It  might  he  asked,  us  it  was  of  old,  can  any  gitod  b« 
expected  of  an  Arahl  The  answer,  like  that  of  Philip,  is, 
"Gome  and  sea"  To  the  left  there  is  a  large  fountain  called 
Ain-Eyub,  (the  fountain  of  Job,}  the  same  designation  as  tliat 
at  Enrogel,  in  the  valley  of  Kedron,  a  coincidence  for  wliicli 
I  cannot  account. 

On  the  strip  of  land  between  us  and  the  reeds  of  the  lake 
there  is  a  copse  of  trees  and  brushwood,  much  frequented 
by  wild  beasts,  the  terror  of  shepherds  and  solitary  tr»- 
vellera.  The  ruins,  a  eliort  distance  off,  the  fragments  <^ 
arches  and  standing  walls,  with  the  mill,  I  liave  photo- 
gmphed,  but  whether  aucceasfidly  or  not  remains  to  bo 
seea.    At  A  spring  of  beftUtAlol  t:\fiax  '««b£i,\ui.^  ^  ™^| 
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r  the  lo38  of  my  binocular,  which  nsuolly  Lung  in  a 
case  at  my  saddle-bow.     By  retracing  my  steps  to  a  point  be- 
yond the  old  kban,  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  regnin  it,  al- 
though two  young  Arabs  had  passed  on  donkeys.     Vory  likely 
the  boys  rode  side-saddle  £ishiui%  with  their  backs  to  my 
instrument,  and  thus,  liappily  for  me,  missed  it     The  land 
here  ia  fair  in  quality,  these  fietds  of  growing  oats  would  fetch 
'  1  Eugloiid  from  six  to  seven  pounds  an  acre.     We  ant  for 
n  hour  contemplating  the  scene  of  sea,  rock,  and  ruin ;  the 
dtore  on  the  opposite   side  is  the  land  of  Gadara,*  whose 
Infatualed  dtizcns  besought  the  Lord  who  came  to  save  them 
■*'to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.''  Though  some  three  miles  across, 
't  ia  aluMpIy  and  distinctly  marked,  but  sterile  and  bare ;  neither 
e  not  bush,  even  with  the  aid  of  my  glass,  is  discernible. 
O  Betlisaida!  like  thy  sister  Capcmauni,  how  utter  is  thy 
Kdesulatiiin !     "  Thou  knewest  not  the  day  of  thy  peace."     Thy 
•  Candlestick  was  removed,  and  at  last  thou  wast  bronghtto  deso- 
F  lation.    The  whole  popuUlion  of  Bethsaida  to-day,  aa  far  us 
■  iippearanccs  go,  are  the  miller  and  bis  man,  together  with  a 
eoUtury  shepherd,  almost  naked,  who  ie  skulking  among  the 
reeds.     Indeed,  it  ia  said  that  many  of  the  males,  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea,  go  about  as  lightly  costumed  as  our  own 
forefathers,  the  ancient  Britons,  did,  only  minus  the  paint 
with  which  the  latter  decorated  their  persona. 

Ouce  more  in  our  saddles,  we  climb  the  crag  by  a  rontt 
cut  through  the  rock,  above  the  fig-tree  fountain  already 
mentioned,  thence  we  ride  down  to  the  supposed  site  of 
Chorazin,  on  the  shore.  To  leap  the  fence  and  gallop  through 
an  enclosure  of  thistles,  nearly  aa  high  as  ourselves  on  horse- 
back, is  soon  accomplished.  Malting  first  for  some  rade 
.  hnta,  bat  fiudiiig  them  uninhabited,  we  dismount  amidst  a 
I  qnany  of  ruins,  the  ground  for  some  distance  being  literally 
k  BtrewD  with  broken  colmnns;  architraves,  plinths,  and  decply- 
it  cornices,  upon  one  of  which  is  carved  a  full  face  represent- 
;  the  sun.  llut,  oh.  the  depth  of  silence  and  awful  solitude ! 
I  human  being  is  to  be  seen  save  a  ragged  Arab  boy 
jdodging  amongst  the  brushwood ;  yet  the  locality,  is  wild 
fertility  and  savage  be.iuty,  is  a  perfect  Eden;  purling  streams, 
K  rich  loamy  soil,  acres  of  oleanders,  acacias,  (i&^,  ^IA^^x'^ 
•  Lute  Tui.  37;  Mart  ■».  \-\1. 
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trees,  the  sky  clear  as  in  Ituly,  but,  as  it  was  stiid  of  Paradise, 
ao  we  may  say  of  this,  "  there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground."* 
We  are  within  two  or  three  guii-ahots  of  the  point  where  tha 
JonUn  emptiea  itself  into  the  lake,  I  etill  feel  Tiicntally  de- 
pressed, although  the  air  is  clear,  the  Run  in  full  radiaae^ 
and  thousands  of  songsters  in  bush  and  brake,  the  larks  soar- 
ing in  the  lift,  grasshopcrs  chirping,  and  bees  humming — all 
nature,  in  a  word,  in  her  gayest  mood.  I  camiut  acconnt 
for  this  sense  of  depression,  otherwise  than  supposing  that  it 
proceeds  from  witnessing  the  scenes  and  sights  of  the  Isnd 
thus  deserted  and  desolate ;  or  it  may  partly  arise  from  tiw 
doubt  I  entertain  as  to  whether  these  be  the  true  edtes  of 
I  Bethaaida  and  Choraain.  The  former  of  these  cities  we  know 
was  converted  by  Hemd  from  a  sinaU  village  into  a  giMfe 
aXy  which  he  nauied  Julias,  and  which  be  presented  as  a  oam- 
plicient  to  the  emperor's  daughter;  but  the  position  of  botk 
this  and  Chorazin  is  alike  disputed.  We  may  regretfuDjr 
say  of  them,  in  the  words  of  on  old  writer,  Quae  wHa,  quod 
^m  Salvator  ii*  prftlijrerat,  kodie  in  rainit  Jacfiil.f 

Having  now  trnvcUed  six  hours  along  the  shores  of  the  aet, 
'  I  leave  ^em,  praying  that  God  may  keep  His  Church  utd 
I  people,  and  more  especially  my  native  land,  from  either  >•• 
glecting  or  despising  the  precious  privileges  of  the  gospel,  leak 
it  be  overtakeu  by  judgmenta  equal  in  severi^  to  those  that 
have  befellen  the  once  famous  cities  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaido, 
and  Chorazin.  With  inexpressible  regret,  not  unlenipered  by 
tears,  I  turn  my  horse's  head  westward,  God  knows  it  may  be 
never  to  see  them  again. 

*  Gen.  ii  6.  t  Claveriiie,  lib.  6. 
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Crossing  some  fields  of  standing  com,  we  begin  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  range  that  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
lake.  It  is  steep,  and  strewn  with  stones  of  every  conceivable 
shape  and  size.  Had  the  Alps  or  the  Rocky  Mountains  been 
broken  up,  ground  down,  and  the  riddlings  scattered  over  this 
district,  it  could  not  have  presented  a  more  rugged  appearance. 
There  is  neither  road  nor  pathway,  nothing  but  sky  above  and 
shattered  hills,  composed  of  black  basalt  below.  Another 
half  hour,  still  picking  our  way  amongst  boulders,  as  thick  aa 
if  showered  from  heaven,  forward  we  stumble  and  climb,  our 
horses  twisting  their  feet  and  legs,  endeavouring  to  find  a 
footing  among  the  stones  of  this  trackless  mountain  side. 
Our  guide  stops  short  and  seems  bewildered ;  once  more  to  ail 
appearance  he  has  lost  his  way,  through  failing  to  discover  the 
sultana  that  runs  between  Magdala  and  Saphed.  While 
holding  a  consultation,  we  fortiftiately  descry  some  Bedueen 
tents,  about  a  mile  off  on  our  right,  which,  except  from  neces- 
sity, we  generally  avoid.  In  this  instance  we  are  glad  to  ride 
up  and  adc  their  assistance.  A  long-legged  Arab  offers  to  act 
as  guide,  and  starts  with  us  at  once,  but  immediately  returns 
to  the  encampment,  reappearing,  however,  instanter,  with  a 
long  masket  slung  over  lus  shoulder.  It  is  a^lazing  to  see 
how  nimbly  he  leaps  af(K)t  over  and  among  the  confounded 
stones. 

After  some  half-hour's  riding,  we  reach  what  may  be  called 
the  "  one-tree  hill,"  where  he  points  out  a  brown  track  in  the 
distance,  that  he  dignifies  with  the  name  of  sultana.  We 
reward  him  with  fire  piastres,  for  vhick  ^i<^  \Xv}6.\:^^  >^^^)  «s^ 
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departs.  We  are  now  happily  beyond  the  stony  troc^  i 
ride  onward  more  comfortably,  though  wearily,  throiigb  r 
paatorul  country,  the  soil  barely  covering  the  limestone  rock. 
We  are  still  ascending,  though  more  gradaally,  the  mountains 
of  Naphtali,  and  soon  pass  within  three  hundred  yarda  of 
Khan  Yusuf,  (Joseph.}  This  is  auppoeed  to  be  the  plana 
where  the  patriarch  of  that  name  lived ;  for,  although  he  died 
in  Egypt,  his  remains,  aays  tradition,  were  brought  to  aoA 
lie  near  Saphed.  This  may  be  a  reason  why  the  city  is  n- 
garded  as  holy ;  but  the  whole  story  of  this  being  his  botU- 
place  is  a  mere  figment  During  two  long  hours  more  we  coo- 
tinue  to  ascend,  and  at  lost  reiich  a  ravine,  that,  had  I  been  Icsa 
fatigued,  and  the  day  not  so  far  spent,  I  should  have  wished' 
to  explore.  Fnim  this  point,  on  looking  back,  the  Sea  of 
Qalilee  is  seen  Hashing  in  its  whole  extent,  if  not  in  lengtli,  in 
breadth,  with  it^s  bays  and  curved  outline  in  clear  det^l.  Ths' 
Jordan  ia  also  visible,  pouring  its  flood  into  the  placid  boson 
of  the  lake.  Much  did  I  wish  that  time  had  permitted  nW' 
to  make  its  entire  circuit,  and  to  have  made  myself  moiB 
intimate  with  its  varied  points  of  interest.  The  land- 
Bcape  is  brightened  by  com-fielda  nnd  vegetation  ;  but  a[^>»- 
rently  as  destitute  and  void  of  habitations  as  the  plain  of 
Eadraelon. 

We  are  now  travelling  throngh  the  deep,  rugged  ravine  of 
"  Wady  Limon,"  which  is  sterile  as  a  bare  rock ;  the  air  chilly, 
the  evening  setting  in  upon  us.  This  is  the  avowed  homt 
and  stronghold  of  the  Beduee  aud  the  robber.  The  hills  are 
full  of  caves  and  deep  glens,  the  whole  shut  in  by  cliffs,  and 
strewn  with  bu<;;c  detached  rocks  or  boulders.  Of  this  distiict 
and  ravine  Mr  Porter  naively  says: — "The  plunderer  does  not 
need  to  lie  in  wait  for  his  prey ;  it  comes  into  his  hands."  Ue- 
heiddin,  from  the  time  we  entered,  has  been  con9tan%  exclaim- 
ing, "  Mosh  tyeb"  and  "  Bedueen."  If  ever  he  prayed  in  his 
life,  be  does  so  this  evening:  his  horses  and  his  parse  seem  to 
come  between  him  and  his  judgment  Nevertheless,  I  feel  all 
the  secnrity  of  Horace's  traveller,  who  "  vacmis,  eanbtt  eoroM 
{aefWM"  Being,  in  the  classic  language  of  the  east  eoA, 
"cleaned  out,"  I  have  been  for  three  days  actually  living  npon 
credit,  borrowing  from  my  muleteer.  The  Jerusalem  thief  has 
thus  saved  mo  from  all  fear  on  the  score  of  being  either  robbed 
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or  plunrlered.    How  true  the  adnge,  "  There  n 
evil  in  which  there  vibjs  nut  some  ^ood  !' 

Another  hour's  cliinbitig  this  bare  treeless  mountain,  and  the 
dark  hill,  on  which  Saphed  ia  situated,  towers  before  ua,  Hav- 
iag  reached  its  base,  we  draw  bridle  at  a  clear  running  stream, 
where  there  are  some  large  troughs,  at  which  flocks  of  goata 
and  sheep,  and  a  few  milch  cows,  are  being  watered,  the  latter 
the  first  I  have  noticed  out  of  doors  in  Palestine.  The  ascent 
is  made  slowly,  our  horses  being  jaded ;  a  deep  valley  or 
rarino  lies  on  our  left,  down  which  wo  hear — for  it  is  now 
dark — a  stream  brawling ;  while,  on  the  right,  we  are  over- 
lung  by  high  abrupt  cliETs ;  thirty  minutes'  climbing  on  a  good 
rood,  lands  ua  safely  in  Sa^ihed,  which  stands,  perched  like  an 
eagle's  neat,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain.  Threading 
oar  way  in  the  dark,  through  a  narrow  unpaved  lane  or  two, 
we  arrive  at  the  house  of  the  Austrian  consul,  where  we  dis- 
mount, enter  an  outer  court,  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  are 
kindly  received.  Hefreahments,  in  the  shape  of  tea,  the  fint 
we  have  had  since  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  some  bacon,  both 
rarities  in  Syria,  are  soon  set  before  us  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  hav- 
ing been  smuggled  into  this  Jewish  town,  and  kept  hidden  from 
the  keen  noae  of  Mohammed,  the  Moslem  servant.  This  deli- 
cacy we  eat,  therefore,  as  if  by  stealth. 

Our  host  informs  na  that  he  is  appointed  by  his  government 
aolcly  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  German  Jews,  Saphed 
being  the  third  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Talmud.  The 
poor  Israelite  is  everywhere  despised  in  this  country,  op- 
pressed, jostled,  and  spit  upon.  Were  he  not  protected  by 
some  Christian  power,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  active 
persecution,  if  not  extermination,  would  be  his  fate  ;  be  ia  re- 
garded as  an  vptlart  in  his  own  land,  and  treated  as  an  I'n- 
trudtr  in  the  itihcritnnco  of  his  fatliers.  Nor  hi  this  incorrect 
view  and  absurd  prejudice  confined  to  Syria,  but  is  entertained 
by  many  who  ought  to  know  better  among  ourselves.  The 
citiEens  of  London  arc  often  praised  for  their  merits,  and 
twitted  for  their  peculiarities  j  the  latter,  defdgnated  "Cock- 
ueyism,"  a  vague  term,  dividing  itself  into  a  number  of  branches. 
Without  going  into  details,  one  of  these  alone  is  worth  mention- 
ing, because  pertinent  to  the  present  subject, 
_    II  jmre  Loudoacr  iaviuiabl;  Gompue&,  -^^^oe^,  u 
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;  te  aitBK,Ht,  (vKiflwc^  oreTcittbe 
w  loJilKal  wkU.  «itk  KBcAing  be  beaeen  in,  or  bdoag* 
hl(  M^  im  Mtm  dt  J ;  "■'C'^i  m  his  reaaon,  thftt  l&n 
l«tA«  ts  Ibe  kig«el  ud  ricbest  dtr  in  Uie  worid,  it  laiut 
tbmAitw  b«  tbe  finesl  and  oldest  ui  tbe  world.  To  ttiia  loal 
pc^adtce  I  wish  to  draw  a  moment's  attentwo.  Onstitig 
tbat  it  was  a  citj  b(£)re  Jnlitu  Cfesor  landed ;  that  ha 
hailt  tbe  Tower,  and  funoded  St  Paul's ;  established  tfaa 
Hurse  (inards,  and  nationalised  boating  and  the  Derbf  ^— 
sappra«  all  this  to  be  tme,  and  that  Boadicea  was  an  Eo^ 
lishwonum.  and  gave  ns  the  Britbh  constitution,  what  ats 
thai  er  London,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  Jaffa,  Damascw,  or 
~'  '  *  nt  These  places  being  mentioned  in  the  Bible^  our 
friend  acknowledges  they  may  have  been  dtus 
t  to  the  metropolis  ;  but,  adds  he,  England  has  hy  &r 
th»  oUcet  Gtniilies  of  any  nation  in  the  nniTente  ! 

Yet,  who  are  the  Hunards,  Nevilles,  Tomkinses,  or  Jdlm- 
Ota,  although  they  came  in  with  Williani,  or  settled  on  onr 
■hons  under  Hardieaiiute  1  They  arc  only  novi  hominn  ;  pai^ 
ttniii  of  yesterday ;  the  lirst  old  Jew  clothesman  you  Hunt, 
with  his  bag  in  his  hand,  and  two  or  three  old  hats  studc 
on  his  own  "chimney  pot,"  is  able  to  trace  his  unbroken 
genealogical  descent,  if  not  in  families,  itt  least  in  tolnaUa 
family  connecting  links,  to  agos  before  England  was  inhaUted. 
The  despised  Jew  had  a  country,  and  prophets,  priests,  king^ 
and  a  government,  thousands  of  years  before  either  the  Ao^es 
or  the  Saxons  existed  as  nations.  When  Brown  or  Jones  is 
reminded  of  these  facts,  he  only  starci,  or  pcrbaps  mnttera 
something  about  Dr  Latham,  the  occidental  Japhedittc,  after 
Noah ;  the  Teutons ;  English  pluck ;  sun  never  setting  on 
the  British  empire  ;  our  glorious  constitutinn,  church,  uid 
throne.  These,  no  doubt,  are  grounds  for  boasting,  and 
proofs  that  we,  who  were  last,  are  now,  in  the  providence  of 
Ood,  first ;  and  the  lirst,  because  they  forgot  Ood,  are  last.  But 
ftU  this  does  not  alter  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  family  in  Great 
Brittdu,  however  ancient,  titled,  or  wealthy,  that  can  be  tfiU^ 
pared  with  Jew  Moses  in  point  of  ancestiy,  or  scuretff  ■ 
ruined  city  in  Palestine  but  is  higher  than  London  in  anti- 
quity- 
Th9  Turk  too,  it  is  awd,  is  ntlam  K^t  to  ?■  -n  hia 
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being  master  of  tlie  position  and  proprietor  of  the  soil — Taunt- 
ing not  a  little  of  Iiis  pruwess  and  the  antiquity  of  hia  nation. 
Upon  thia  point  I  am  not  ao  well- informed,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
fill  J  one  who  is,  or  if  he  be,  ia  willing  tu  afford  the  information. 
Who  are  the  Turks  1  Every  schoolboy  knows  the  period 
whes  they  issued  from  Asia,  entered  and  obttuned  posBeasion 
of  the  fair  and  holy  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  But 
whence  from,  and  who  were  they,  prior  to  that  epoch  t  Moat 
decidedly,  Asiatic ;  probably — for  there  is  a  deficiency  of  date 
— tbey  are  of  ticlavouic  origin,  and,  like  the  Magyars,  were 
aggressive  in  their  habits  and  nature.  They  poured  their 
lionles  iuto  Siberiii,  and  drove  the  less  warlike  inhabitants  to 
the  wall,  as  the  strong  oTerpowets  the  weak,  und  will  con- 
tinue to  do  BO,  OS  long  as  might  is  regnrdcd  as  right.  None  of 
these  (leopies  ur  nations,  whether  they  derive  their  origin  from 
the  far  Eiost,  or  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  north,  how- 
ever eucccasful  by  the  sword,  can  show  their  charter  of  right 
to  the  soil,  beyond  the  claim  of  possession  and  the  title  of 
force ;  while  the  Jew  has  still  the  charter  of  tiod'a  promise, 
that  Palestine  and  Moab,  in  a  word,  all  Syria,  is  the  lapsed 
inheritance  of  his  fathers,  and,  though  hia  chums  are  in  abey- 
ance, it  shall  yet  be  his,  being  inalieuabty  the  property  of  liis 
posterity,  Such  reveries  and  musings  flash  across  my  recol- 
lection in  coming  iu  contact  with  my  elder  brethren  of  Israel 
and  their  agent  and  protector  in  the  holy  city  of  Saplied. 

Like  their  brethren  of  Tiberias  and  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  here 

ttre  supiKtrted  by  the  contributions  of  the  charitable  omungat 

their  richer  co-reli^^onista  in  foreign  countries,  and  are  easily 

I  distinguishable   &om   the  other  inhabitants,  by  their  round 

I  Englisb-abaiJed  hats,  by  invariably  wearing  their  hair  long, 

'  dangling  from  their  temples  in   elf-locks,  and  by  thdr  com- 

I  {)lexion  bdng  of  a  alckly  hue,  while  all  have  the  well-known 

F  stereotyped  physiognomy.     Havlngspent twohoursconversinf; 

f  ia  broken  and  blundering  Italian,  German,  and  French,  we  at 

ft  retire  to  rest,  in  the  same  room  with  our  host,  the  gentle- 

tauilly  M.  Miklasicvic2,  "I.  R.,  Agente  Consolar  d'Auatria  per 

f  WM-e-Tiberia,"  as  he  is  officially  styled. 

Sapeed,   Thirrmlai/,  28(/t, — After  a  luxurious  sleep,  in  a 
I  clean  bed,  I  rise  in  h<!ulth,  and  stroll  out  to  iisspect  the  ' 
I  This  is  seemingly  a  moikct-day,  lot  \,\\n  «^u»«&«s<^'^ 


>p,  in  a      ^^^ 
^e  tQvm.       '^H 
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with  people,  and  the  stalls  weighed  dawn  with  frnit  and  vegelt- 
ablcs  ;  the  meat  market  is  amply  eapplied  with  lamb  nnd  mat- 
ton,  which  sell  nttherateof  from  two  to  twoand  a.  faalf  piastna 
(fh>m  4d.  to  5d.)B  pound.  The  mode  here  of  slnuglitcnog  uir 
mala  u  open  to  the  same  objection  aa  that  at  Jerusalem,  ths 
abattoir  being  the  bare  ground,  without  buard,  stool,  or  aholeCnir 
refuao,  in  tlie  open  street,  where  the  blood  ia  idlowed  \a  tarn 
puddled  and  coagulate,  while  the  oifal  is  left  to  stagnate  and 
putrefy  in  the  sun,  becoming,  or,  at  least,  calculated  to  beooilM^ 
a  fruitful  source  of  ferera  and  other  epidemics.  Tbttiigh  Saphed 
is  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  reported 
to  bo  most  unhealthy  ;  this  arises,  there  is  little  doubt,  alikft 
from  a  deficiency  of  water  and  from  imperfect  drainage.  ^M 
city  being  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  may  account  tat 
the  scarcity  of  the  first  necessary  of  life,  which  ia  certainly  * 
fearful  deprivation  in  a  town  with  such  a  large  and  dsm 
population.  Every  lane,  street,  eourt,  and  passage,  reeks  «riA 
filth,  and  ia  redolent  with  Emclls.  We  talk  of  Cologne  and  ita 
thousand  scents  ;  I  spent  u  week  there  some  few  years  ago  ; 
its  "  stenches"  were,  I  had  almost  said,  sweet  and  solubritnu 
in  comparison  with  the  exhalations  of  Saphed.  Nu  marral, 
then,  if  there  be  disease,  and  that  fevers  scarctly  ever  leave 
the  place. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  we  sally  out  to  visit  the  ruined 
castle  which  crowns  the  topmost  peak  of  the  mountain  on 
which  tike  city  ia  built  On  the  eastern  and  west«ni  aidca 
there  are  deep  ravines,  which  rendered  this  fortress  inacces- 
■ible,nnd  therefore  impregnable,  from  these  points.  The  view 
from  the  walls  is  magnificent,  embradng  not  only  the  town, 
but  tho  surrounding  country  for  miles.  The  houses  appear 
to  rise,  terrace  oi-cr  terrace,  like  bee  cells,  or  tie  building  of 
tho  old  town  of  Kdinburgb.  This  old  ruin,  from  whence  1  am 
making  tiese  jottings,  together  wjtb  the  city,  were  laid  ia 
robs  by  an  earthquake  ia  1S37,  when  nearly  5000  of  the 
inhnbiuuts  were,  wilhout  a  mi-ment's  wnming,  hurled  into 
etonuly.  Who  i:in  form  a  i-onceplion  of  the  homifs  whiA 
that  first  morning  of  January  ushered  into  S^pUed  '  Ttaa 
was  no  warning  in  the  heavens — no  token  in  tfc« 
no  pnlinunary  tnmor  to  awaken  suspicion ;  the  swi 
brightiy}  aalure  was, aa ustul, calm ;  trader-^  ^--" 
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going  on ;  men  were  '*  eating  and  drinking,  manyiiig  luid  giving 
in  maniAge."  Id  n  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  iiti  eye,  tha 
earth  uppeared  to  sbuke  from  it^  centre  U>  its  boundaries  ;  it 
giiped,  nnd  heaved,  and  moaned,  like  a  creatnce  in  pain.  The 
housea  crumbled,  the  upper  terraces  fell  upon  and  cruahed  in 
the  lower. 

The  castle,  this  mighty  fabric  of  solid  maaoniy,  toppled  over 
with  a  crash,  which,  mingling  with  the  shrieks  of  womeu,  the 
cries  of  chBdren,  aud  the  groans  of  dying  men,  added,  if 
that  were  possible,  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  heaving  of 
the  earth,  and  rumbling  sound  of  the  eurthquske.  Oh,  what 
ft  scene  of  horror  !  Men  who  a  few  minutes  ego  were  in 
life  and  health,  are  now  maimed,  or  writhing  in  agony,  dying 
or  dead ;  the  old  and  the  young,  the  helpless  and  the  strong 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  prepared  and  the  impenitent, 
were  alike  swallowed  up,  in  a  moment,  in  one  common  grav«. 
Heart-rending  must  lave  been  the  scene  of  digging  out  the 
living  and  buijing  the  dead.  Some,  less  fortunate  than  the 
latter,  after  five  or  six  days'  confinement,  were  rescued  from  a 
living  tomb  of  beams  and  mosses  of  masonry,  whence,  for 
days,  their  groans  for  water,  or  cries  for  food,  were  heard, 
piercing  the  hearts  of  the  survivors.  It  whs  indeed  a  day 
long  to  bo  remembered.  The  whole  of  this  district,  together 
with  the  cities  of  Saphed  and  Tiberias,  are  still  as  liable  to  a 
similar  catastrophe  as  they  were  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
Were  each  again  to  recur,  we  can  only  jiray,  in  the  words 
of  Richard  Cameron  the  Covenanter,  "  Lord,  spare  the  green, 
knd  take  the  ripe ! '' 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  seen  spark- 
ling in  the  valley  below,  thoiigh  distant  some  five  hours'  jour- 
ney. The  country  from  the  Hauran  mountains  to  Samaria 
lies  before  us,  while  as  if  to  complete  the  picture.  Mount  Tabor, 
nsea  proudly  in  the  background,  and  a  part  of  the  range  of 
Sashan  comes  into  view.  This  mountainous  and  magnificent 
Bccne,  I  fancy,  bcara  a  close  resemblance,  in  its  outline,  to 
that  round  Cumrie,  in  Perthshire.  The  castle  must  have  been 
ft  place  of  great  strength  antecedent  to  the  invention  of  Arm- 
ttrongand  Whitworth  guns.     It  is  strongly  fortified  by  nature, 

Ing  fitecp,  isolated,  and  craggy;  a  mere  handful  of  men  migjit 

ve  held  it  against  large  odiU.     Iiide^^ '««  Vcva'«  'ikiB^.^S^Ai- 


iiity.     Will. 


rii;L..'iiit:<.-';Dt.  eiDl<Rudi<  "^^  w  tLe  ■wtwd, 
iiri  irpjiiiitn-  for  oiUiv  "   ^— *— — j 

■.rt..-rT:i«,"likeb«>c 
ynwmr^b.    Thi«  rJ.1 
lin-^M,  bigether  wit 
)..|M:.Ife  m  1837. 
without   a 
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of  Junuaiy  tu 
w:iH  ijii  wiiniiii;;  in  the  beaven 
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f  Tiberias,  are  elegantly  fonned, 
•  id  betray  a  like  fondness  of  finery 
:  .-imongst  the  Moslem,  and,  like 
•  ir  lojiuUition  as  regards  maidenly 
! finished  throughout  Syria.     Our 
iia\'*j  supped,  slept,  and  breakfasted, 
!iv  ivniunoi-ation.     Thanking  him  for 
.1-].'.  cuteitiunment,  we  depart  from 
-ivt.     Cfoil  reward  him;  for  "we 
IIS  m. 
iii;^  that  in  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  and 
have  shown  me,  in  the  words  of  Paul, 
i  liis,  1  am  aware,  may  to  sonic  extent  be 
.  'priotor  of  the  hotel  in  which  I  took  up 
^iiiil  Mr  Bergheini,  banker  there,  were 
■  I .  IT  Weinman n  of  Tiberias  was  an  Israelite, 
'is  of  the  consul,  and  he  the  agent  for  their 
■i>  ii  cose  have  had  an  influence  ;  still  1  am 
:i  there  must  have  been  a  deeper  feeling  than 
lie  wrong,  but  1  believe  their  kindness  arises 
i'lieir  appreciation  of  Britain's  sympathy,  and 
■  :*id,  when  either  oppressed  by  external  national 
:  1  >y  private  misfortune  and,  what  may  to  many 
■Ml'i-'ction  to  us  as  Christians,    lie  the  jiroducing 
,  wliat  it  may,  the  fact  exists,  and  I  gladly,  to 
••t»rd  it.     The  Saphedians — that  is,  the  Moslem 
j'uhition^-differ  in  no  respect  from  their  country- 
rities.    Presenting,  of  course,  a  little  more  activity 
::  than  the  dwellers  in  the  plains,  they  indulge  in 
linery  to  an  extent  unknown  to  the  peasantry  of 
'  »el,  and  also  affect  habits  of  town  life  unfavourable 
iiealth,  morals,  and  pocket,  to  wliich  the  agriculturist 
iiy  a  stranger.     The  mole  Saphedians,  from  their  slim 
lelicate  hands,  and  pale  countenances,  present  a  strong 
.irked  resemblance  to  the  silk- weavers  of  licthnal  (Jreen 
Lyons. 


CHAPTER  SXXVni. 


UOUVTIKCI  onr  horses  at  the  gate,  we  trot  through  the  madp  ■ 
nnd-st«gnant-nater  Jniie  that  forms  the  street,  numbers  of  Jew- 
ish maUons  uid  maidens  coming  to  their  dmirs  to  witness  ths 
departure  of  the  Nusrany,  or  Franks.  5Iany  a  kind  Bmila 
and  wave  of  the  hand  were  given  us,  which  we  returued  1^ 
nodding  like  mandarins  to  both  sides  of  the  street.  His 
friendly  recognition  arises  probably,  as  nboye  hinted,  from  a. 
sympathy  existing  between  Jew  and  Christian,  in  a  couatiy 
where  both  are  persecuted,  and  live  only  by  sufferance.  Milf 
ing  our  exit  by  the  city  gate,  which  appears  modem,  we  pre- 
pare to  descend,  the  steepness  of  the  inchnc  obli^g  m  to 
dismount  and  lead  dowu  our  horses.  Looking  back  to  th6 
city  that  crowns  the  bill,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  oC 
the  correctness  of  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  placa 
referred  to  by  our  Lord  in  the  text  ; — "  A  city  that  is  act 
on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid."  *  Numbers  of  young  wonxai 
are  met  carrying  pitchers  of  water  on  their  heads,  whldi 
they  ore  fetching  from  a  stream  flowing  from  a  neighbonnng 
bill.  Indeed,  all  water  for  domestic  or  other  purposes,  except 
the  rain  caught  in  the  cisterns,  must  be  carried  a  considerable 
distance,  Generally  apeaking,  throughout  the  East,  woman 
is  not  regarded  as  the  equal  of  man,  but  as  his  slave,  or  iit 
least  his  inferior.  However  mnch  the  individual  may  be  be- 
loved, or  however  great  lier  sway  in  the  household,  atill  she 
continues  the  domestic  drudge  ;  everywhere  she  must  fetch 
the  diuly  supply  of  water  required  for  the  family  use,  no 
matter  bow  much  toil  the  task  may  involve.  This  duty, 
■  Mall,  y.  1*. 
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heavj  at  all  timeB,  bnt  especinllf  at  Saphed,  where  the 
distnnce  is  bo  greut,  is  particulurl;  fattgaing  aud  laborions — 
the  Htrenm  from  which  the  town  is  supplied  being  at  leaat 
a  mile  distant.  A  Bteep  declivity  htta  to  be  descended,  a 
vaLey  to  be  crossed,  and  the  upposite  hill  to  be  climbed. 
Agsun  the  aame  process  ia  to  be  repeated  oii  returning  with 
the  kd«n  pitcher ;  so  that  going  for  or  returning  with  one 
jnr  of  water  is  work  enough  for  a  morning.  It  is  true  that 
the  better  dasses  employ  public  water-camera,  who  either 
carry  it  in  a  akin  slung  over  the  back,  or  in  an  earthen  jar 
upon  the  shoulder. 

Crossing  tbe  valley  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  I  stopped  and 
examined  a  plough  and  goad  of  a  farmer  who  was  busy  at 
work.  The  latter  is  a  formidable  instrument ;  and  if  wielded 
by  a  strong  arm,  is  an  ugly  weapon.  Thia  one  measures  ten 
feet  in  length,  aud  five  to  seven  inches  lu  drcumference. 
One  end  b  sharpened  for  pricking  the  osen,  and  it  ia  spatuk- 
shapod  at  the  other,  to  clean  the  ploughshare.  Occasionally, 
too,  it  is  used  ns  a  spade,  to  rectify  the  drill,  or  to  break  the 
clods.  We  read  in  Scripture  that  Shamgar,the  bod  of  Auatb, 
a  sturdy  ploughman,  so  auccesafully  plied  his  Syrian  goad  aa 
to  place  aix  hundred  men  horis  de  comhat*  Tlie  share  of  the 
plough  is  of  iron,  and  is  oceasianally  taken  by  the  ploughman 
in  the  evening  to  be  sharpened  at  the  blacksmith's  forge, 
reminding  me  of  home  life  and  viltngc  scenea  ;  for,  although 
there  were  no  blocksmitha  permitted  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  lest  the  Hebrews  ahould  convert  their  pruning 
hooks  and  ploughshares  into  aworda  and  speara,t  there  are 
now  no  lack  of  "  smithies"  in  Nuphtali.  It  may  be  almost 
alBrmed,  that  the  eam(^kiDd  of  plougb-ahare,  coulter,  and 
goad  are  used  to-day  as  those  employed  in  the  times  uf  Anath. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  first  village  we  reach,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  women  busy  at  a  spring  washing  clothes,  osing,  I  per- 
ceive, Nablousaoap.  The  mode  of  proceduceis  conducted  much 
in  the  some  way  as  at  home.  There  is  a  eurpriaiug  amount  of 
onions  and  lettuce  grown  in  the  gardens  of  this  neighbour- 
hood— tbe  former  vegetable  being  indiapenaable  amongst 
•Q  Eastern  people  ;  indeed,  seemingly  as  much  used  as  in  the 
daya  when  Israel  served  in  Egypt.  J  The  sun  ia  shining  in 
*  Judgeaiii.  31.  tl  3am.  uU.19.  'V'&mii&i.-i:^%. 
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c-louiilcss  miyesty  ;  birds  twitter  in  the  air  ;  tlie  sand-larlcs. 
burrow  in  ttie  jmth,  ti!l  olniast  under  the  horses'  feet ;  whilst 
little  lizards  run  nimbly  from  hole  to  hole,  acaui[jeriiig  over 
the  rocks  or  peeping  from  under  the  atviies.  These  littla 
oreatuces,  if  I  mistake  not,  assume,  like  the  chameUon,  A^ 

Erevailing  colour  of  the  medium  around  them.     Near  & 
um!et,  our  first  glimj)sc  of  Jebel-es- Sheikh,  better  known 
Moutit  Ucrmon,   ia  obtained.     On  seeing  ite  snotty 
spttiklmg  in-  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  I  joyfully 
the  133d  Psalm.     The  countiy  over  which  we  are  travi 
is  billy  and  the  land  poor.     Occasionally  it  is  cultivated 
barley ;  but  the  greatest  portion  is  only  fit  for  pasture. 

At  noon  we  descend  into  the  r^iowned  W»dy  Hendjy,  • 
magnificently  steep  iind  abrupt  glen,  hemmed  in  on  all  side^ 
but  ns  lovely  a  nook  as  ever  human  foot  trod  or  Imnua 
eye  rested  ujK>a  We  dii^mount  on  the  green  award  ui 
a  large  spreading  terablnth — the  "bntm''  of  the  native^ 
3'l^S  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  "  oak"  of  the  veraaci " 
where  we  lunch  in  eompftny  with  a  party  of  travellers  wboa.^ 
we  had  met  encamped  at  the  fountain  of  Nazareth.  In  look' 
ing  up  the  mountain  side  we  Lave  just  descended,  the 
would  seem  wholly  impractic-tble  for  a  horse;  but  aft^r 
experience  of  Mount  Tabor,  I  am  disposed  to  think  thai 
Arab  horse  cjui  traverse  any  ground  that  a  man  can  acnml 
over.  While  reclining  thus  in  the  midst  of  a  large  par^, 
horses  cropping  tlie  grass  or  eating  their  provender,  aun 
the  party  stretched  at  full  length,  others  at  their  chiboDcjaw,' 
whilst  myself  and  companion  am  enjoying  our  repast,  thi'1 
group,  varied  in  costume  and  pursnit,  forms  a  strango  bulE< 
agreeable  picture.  1  wished  muck%i  have  had  my  cam* 
dark  tent,  and  chemicals,  in  working  order ;  for  here  it 
worthy  tlie  manipulation  of  Wilson  of  Aberdeen,  or  Englond-' 
of  London,  besides  which,  I  should  wish  much  to  poaseas 
souvenir  of  this  alpine-like  scenery. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  lovely  spot,  so  secluded  and  ehat  in 
by  hills  t  A  gem  cnolose<l,  a  pictftro  enframed,  or  a  H^ilntid 
glen,  transported  to  8yria,  redolent  with  nature  and  \ 
whilst  the  Nahr  Hendnj,  a  burn  of  the  purest  water, 
ning  over  the  limestone  shehing  rocks ;  and  ia  the  i 
itU  that  is  inechaoical,  hero  is  »  mill — the  clatter  of  wbid 
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_  wa  life  andlminanity  to  the  whole  scene.  For  whom  can  the 
miller  grind  ]  The  inhabitanta  mnst  be  lilce  sugeLj,  not  tliat 
they  live  upon  "ambrosia"  but  their  visits  "few  and  fur  be- 
tween ;"  the  goat  and  the  ea^le,  the  lizard  and  the  lark,  being 
pretty  well  &U  the  animated  life  that  meets  the  eye.  Yet  who 
can  feel  alone  with  nature  !  The  nigged  dopes  and  river 
banks  are  in  a  blaze  with  n-ild  Sowers,  asters,  poppies,  ane- 
mones, oleanders,  and  gnarled  olive-trees  ;  the  blue  ulondleas 
sky  aboTe,  the  air  liulen  with  fragranee  and  filled  witJi  melody. 
Long  shall  I  remember  that  forenoon  halt  in  "  Wady  Hend^." 
TJpou  the  height  stands  the  modem  "  Kbnnaibeh,"  supposed 

J  to  be  the  long  lost  Haior  of  Scripture.  It  is  perched,  like  a 
Khine  min,  on  a  "  tell"  or  rocky  ridge,  a  place  well  suited  for 
defence  or  security.  It  is  too  celebrated  a  spot  to  be  passed 
irithout  examination,  or  a  few  words  concerning  its  ancient 
histoiy.  I  confess  I  have  serious  doubts,  notwithstanding  all 
that  Dr  Robinson  has  advanced,  whether  indeed  this  can  be 
the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Jabin.  The  nature  of  the 
coiuitry  being  hiU  and  dale,  rugged  rock  and  deep  ravine,  is 
ill  adapted,  to  say  the  least,  for  chariots,  in  which  consisted 
the  main  strength  of  Jabin's  army.*  But  supposing  this  not 
to  be  the  exact  site,  it  must  have  been  near  this  locality.  Both 
Josephua  and  the  Scriptures  affirm  it  to  have  stood  on  a  hill 
•  Bear  Kedeah.  "  Hozor,"  what  a  name  !  How  many  associa- 
\  tions  it  awakens  I  Here  reigned  a  powerful  king  of  the 
I  Canaanites,  anterior  to  Israel  crossing  Uie  Jordan,  a  I'lnnniug, 
(  plotting,  far-seeing  monarch.  We  learn  from  Scripture  ho 
organised  a  powerful  army,  with  a  thousand  war-chariots,  be- 
ndes  horsemen,  and  arranged  such  a  phalanx  as  was  deemed 
I  sufficient  to  check  the  ttvaaion  of  the  strangers,  of  whose 
t  God  he  had  heard,  and  of  whose  invincibility  rumour,  with 
I  ker  many  tongues,  had  already  filled  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
'  irith  fear. 

There  must  have  been  a  dash  of  the  poliridan  as  well  as 
[  the  warrior,  something  of  our  old  "iron  Ditke,"  in  the  compo- 
on  of  Jabin.  Apparently  doubtful  of  the  Issue  with  hia 
Q  forces,  be  quickly  despatches  messages  to  the  surround- 
g  sheikha — by  the  sacred  penmen  called  "  kings"— to  unite 
'x  fureea  wi^  his  in  the  valley  of  Hulah,  or  neai-  the  lake 
*  Judges  if.  3. 


M^rymiy  mi  ^ben  try  x}yt  tyntzmt  r^  w.*    O  JtJacm,  tm^  tij 

oil  ft  4*7  in  A-Tiitr>a.  T<i  Lswi  LfeLL^r  •'>>!  i^ir  rizr;  cb 
»i/l/: !     TL«   h^<ttii  of   IsnueL   di-iirr  <>>i  =   sei 
*/ia^.U:f»:/J  yoaf  f//ir*»  as  thittlfei'^wii  c^f  :r%  tL-r 
fl^O'ittd  khfXfk  fifxdftr  th^  tiioaitr  of  ri-^ir  rtirsaniz 
iUftuiiU'A  ii0\*i:iAt*fUJi,  riflfivif:^  horses,  azui  eiLpn-  chariot : 
utr'r^iffif  ;kA  w^!i  &;<  the  trir>ntaries  of  the  J'^rixo.  nuj 
\mj-u  iih'jf'A  tJjAt  day  mith  the  blood  of  the  andn 
i 'suiHHhiU:n.     Brit  fiow  all  Lf  df:srjh,U: ;  not  a  s^jIle 
Utrh  In  \tih  Uf  U:\i  where  Haz^/r  flt.yjd. 

We  (fJMA  cl^fj»e  t/>  a  few  hoa-e.s  with  peaked  roofi,  a  strange 
in  Syria,  where  hou*e»,  if  rx^fed  at  all,  are  fiat ;  the  di 
in  'juefttion  ;ire  Kai/1  t^>  1^  inliabited  by  some  French 
wlio,  ;tfter  the  \aU:  Syrian  trouble  with  the  Drases,  preferred 
reifiainint^  in  Syria  U}  retuniing  to  I-a  Belle  France.  We  hasten 
through  f/\ii4\*:H  find  ofK;n  fiehL*,  and  jrallop  up  to  Kedesh-Xaph- 
l/ili,  (th^;  an^ricnt  royal  city,;  which  fills  a^j  lari'e  a  .space  in  Old 
'IV'-.tarnent  history  ;  it  in  now  a  mere  hamlet,  .scarcely  deserving 
tlj<;  nairir;  f,f  a  village,  or  rather  a  few  huts,  built  of  ancient 
hewn  Hfone-i,  rnud,  and  bramV^lcH.  It  in  beautifully  situated  on 
A  **  ti'lj,**  find  Miirrounded  with  magnificent  trees,  in  the  midst 
of  tiihuh'H,  lawnn,  and  rounded  green  knolls  ;  the  land:?cape  is  as 
'fiiMJ  (iM  that  rourwl  Samaria  or  Shechem.  Not  only  is  the  land- 
lu'api?  biMiutiful,  but  the  district  is  agriculturally  rich — wheat, 
niui/n,  olivcH,  figs,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation — presenting  the 
iiMp«('L  of  *'  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

DJHniounting  among  the  demi-savage  population  of  half- 
drcMfU'd  wonifin,  Kciuaiid,  thievish-loolang  men,  and  a  perfect 
nwrnigifiid  (if  undraped  juvenility,  who  glared  at  us  with  ill- 
dlMguiitMl  c(>v(^t<)UHnoHM,  or  it  might  bo  hate.  Without  cere- 
m«)ny,  wo  examincid  the  whole  place,  in  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mpiaro  Htoncs  already  mentioned,  a  broken  granite 
or  porphyry  Hliaft,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  city  of  Kedesh. 
In  remomiting,  1  lost  my  white  head-gear,  which  I  have  worn 
Hince  K-aving  l''gyi>t.  I  saw  the  young  thief  scamper  oflf  with 
it,  but  although  oifering  a  reward  of  ten  piastres  for  its  restora- 
tion, 1  failoil  to  rogjiin  my  lost  property.  We  descend  the 
Hlupu  uf  tho  **  tell "  to  the  fountain,  a  square  structure,  built 

♦  Joah.  xi.  1-14. 
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with  Iscge  hewn  stones  of  block  basalt,  where  we  Btartio  flome 
nf  the  nymphs,  in  a  state  of  nutiire,  bathing,  who  scuttle  off 
to  conccdl  tbemselTcs  among  the  bushes.  It  is  pleasing  tu 
record  this  trait  of  cleanliness,  and  secondly,  of  modesty — 
the  latter,  at  least  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  bathers, 
niight  have  been  scarcely  expected.  Aronad  this  large  and 
well  supplied  fountain  there  are  three  or  four  sarcophagi  lying, 
in  which  the  vilhigers  wash,  when  they  perform  that  do- 
mestic operation,  or  use  as  drinking  troughs  for  their  cattle, 
tnnta  est  ^utatio  rtrvm  I  It  was  with  difiicnlty  I  refnuned 
from  fiUliug  into  a  train  of  moralising  on  the  vicissitudes  and 
puri)oses  to  which  sacred  places  and  things  may  be  put ;  still  it 
is  no  more  extraordinary  to  see  the  coffin  of  a  monarch  utilised 
as  A  trough,  than  the  holy  city  of  Samuel  converted  into  a 
den  of  thieves. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  in  a  field  of 
grain,  staiida  a  remarkable  aasenihiage  of  splendid  ruins,  which 
may  be  thus  hriclly  described.  First,  there  is  a  large  square 
building,  almost  entire,  measuring  twenty-six  feet  un  the  side, 
with  a  noble  portal  richly  cnrved  and  ornamented ;  within  are 
a  variety  of  chambers,  vault-roofed,  springing  from  groins, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  stones  are  lai^, 
square,  and  carefully  dressed,  the  edifice  partaking  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  the  tower  at  Hibbariyeh.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  these  ruins  are  of  the  Roman  period, 
although  Dr  Bohiuson  gives  them  a  Jewish  origin.  Some 
two  huudrtd  yards  east  stands  another  building,  but  larger, 
and  in  some  particulars  a  finer  structure,  though  as  a  whdle 
less  perfect,  and  seemingly  of  the  same  period.  It  is  now 
iu  vain  to  ask  for  what  purposes  they  were  erected — whether 
temples,  synagogues,  or  mansions.  They  may  have,  from 
their  suitableness,  been  applied  to  either.  The  workman- 
ship is  exquisitely  finished,  the  material  of  both  the  same, 
that  is,  large  squared  blocks  of  solid  masonry;  the  door- 
IKiata,  linttls,  and  other  salient  features,  beautifnlly  cut  and 
wreathed,  the  columns  having  Corintluaii  capitak  These 
remnants  of  a  former  age  and  past  geueratinu  afford  evidence 
Dot  only  of  wealth  and  power,  but  educated  taste  and  skill. 

Situated  now  in  the  midst  of  solitude,  ignorance,  and  ^"jexV-^, 
the  entire  scene  produces  melancholy  tUouji^Va.     "'K^,  ■^«> 
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qnefltion  may  be  asked,  after  the  age  of  Barak  and  Deborali, 
inhabited  this  lovely  valley  ?  Again,  who  reared  these  fabrics, 
dwelt  in  these  chambers,  and  called  themselves  owners  of 
the  soil  ?  Many  nations  at  different  periods  have  occupied 
this  ground;  and  if  not  the  earthquake,  it  must  have  been 
the  hand  of  violence  that  shattered  these  ruins.  Ages  ago, 
horsemen  and  chariots,  the  spearmen  of  Canaan  and  Israel, 
the  legions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  squadrons  of  Moslem  and 
Crusader,  fought  and  fell,  their  dust  enriching  the  soil  of  the 
valley.  Since  history  upon  these  points  is  so  unceitidn,  if  not 
altogether  silent,  let  us  turn  to  Scrii>ture.  which  is  full  of  detail 
connected  with  this  locality.  Kedesh-Xaphtali,  the  holy  city, 
or  place  of  Naphtali,  carries  us  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  anti- 
quity— the  era  of  Joshua  dividing  the  land,  the  appointment 
of  this,  nt  that  early  day,  iis  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  for  the 
manslaycr  in  the  northern  portion  of  Israel. 

Mi»ses  was  coumiandcd  to  sot  ajKirt  >ix  cities  as  "  places  of 
rofugi* "  for  the  muniorer  or  manslayor.  in  a  case  of  misad- 
vcnturv\*  In  those  early  aires,  a?uoiiir  a  rude  and  uncivilised 
|Kvplo,  tho  laws  auvl  ouslonis  wore  rv^iiulatod.  ;o>s  by  humanity, 
than  *Vj*  Ai/»i»/u,<.  or  Mi»w  for  Mow  and  b*.>\i  :■  r  tl-.vxi.  vhich 
has  ever  Weu  the  law  of  nature,  aiivi  ::iort.:\  rv  .  :  imniemorial 
usai^\  The  s;vme  s;^N-ace  ou<:o:u  s::ll  :  ro«-.vi*>  aziori;:  Asi- 
atios^  North  .VuicrioiUi  hui-.Ar.i^  .ir.vi  v.r.:il  l.itv'.y.  iii:,^r^  our 
own  Hiddauvi  o'ar.s.  The  iumivs:  l'.>xi  rt.*...u  r.  :c  ire  de- 
eeas^M  was  K^;::.v1.  by  tliis  *.aw.  :o  r.u:::  ::.i  r..v.:.izrtr,  jjid  lo 
striko  hira  :v^  tho  h^wrt  ,s:-.>T\>..n\  ir.  yurl.:  ;:  :  riv.ic.  iz  dry 

M\vOi^    or    ikt    A       \»-^    \*    rv  ^-^.j^*  -^**.    »;ri     ;^:.^   •-•'z.xr    I   i^^^c 

F-ew^T*  Awsvr,c  Trr>«v  ^x  r«r"r»^#  rfj-fjvy.  sv'  r^.^u^.*'  jj-   21;  jt. 
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cities  of  refuge,  three  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan — -namely, 
Bezer  in  the  wilderaess;  Ramoth  in  Gilead;  Golan  in  Bashan;* 
and  three  on  the  west,  which  were  Hebron  in  the  south,  Shechem 
in  the  centre,  and  Kedesh  in  the  north ;  each  within  a  day's 
journey  of  the  other.  In  order  that  the  pursued  might  be 
able  to  shelter  himself  from  the  Goel,  or  avenger,  the  gates 
of  these  cities,  like  those  of  heaven,  stood  open  day  and  night 
The  roads  leading  to  them  were  also  straight  as  an  arrow, 
that  there  might  be  neither  let  nor  hindrance  to  impede  the  ter- 
rified unfortunate  from  reaching  a  sanctuary,  which  he  gene- 
rally did,  from  having  the  start  of  his  pursuers.  Still  there 
were  many  sacrifices  to  make :  without  a  moment's  warning, 
he  had  to  abandon  his  home,  his  distracted  family,  and  his 
business  affairs.  How  wise  the  arrangements  of  God,  and 
how  much  of  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  ceremonial  and  other 
laws  of  Moses,  which  many,  who  never  studied  them,  regard  as 
effete  and  obsolete  restrictions  ! 

I  can  almost  fancy  I  perceive  the  manslayer  with  eager 
eye  and  straining  nerve,  fainting  with  fatigue  and  fear, 
hurrying  along  this  pathway,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  while  heavy 
drops  of  perspiration  are  pouring  from  his  body.  Ah !  there 
is  in  the  distance  the  avenger  of  blood,  like  a  "sleuth-hound'' 
following  hard,  and  gaining  upon  his  victim.  The  hunted 
one  hears  the  cry  for  blood  as  well  as  the  footfalls  behind 
him.  I  can  see  the  ready  lance  poised,  then  thrown,  but 
excitement  has  rendered  the  hand  unsteady :  it  errs.  The  cry 
of  vengeance  rings  in  the  ears  of  the  terrified  slayer.  He 
gains  the  gate!  crosses  the  portal!  He  is  safe!  Oh,  the 
scowl  of  baffled  rage  and  bitter  disappointment,  that  darken 
the  countenance  of  the  murdered  one's  brother,  or  it  may 
be  kinsman.  Blessed  be  God,  not  only  for  the  institution 
of  "Cities  of  llcfuge"  for  the  inadvertent  manslayer,  but 
for  Him,  who  is  the  City  of  llefuge  for  the  sinner,  of  whom 
Kedesh  is  only  a  type.  The  former  might  be  violated,  and 
the  murderer  dragged  from  the  horns  of  the  altar,  if  upon  exa- 
mination he  was  found  guilty,  then  he  suffered  the  penalty 
of  death ;  but  the  true  City  of  Refuge,  the  covert  from  the 
tempest,  and  the  hiding-place  from  the  storm  of  CJod's  wrath, 
is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  under  whose  wing^a  i\o  l^sysA 

•  Josh.  XX.  7,  S. 
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can  drag  the  penitent  sinner,  no  justice  demand  Iiis  sur- 
render or  execution  :  "  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  chaige 
of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  Qod  that  justificth.  Who  is  he  that 
condemneth,  or  who  shall  separate  us  from  the  Iotb  of 
Christ?"* 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity,  and  made  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  village  and  the  adjoining  ruins,  we  mount  and 
leave  the  holy  city  of  Kedesh-NaphtalL  Our  party  now 
numbers  seventeen  persons, — some  of  whom,  having  brought 
their  guns  with  them  from  England,  are  aspiring  to  the 
distinction  of  being  modem  Nimrods,  or  "  mighty  hunters." 
They  make  frequent  detours  among  the  woods,  for  we  are 
now  in  a  woodland  country ;  but  thus  far  nothing  is  killed 
except — time  :  occasionally  an  eagle  is  descried  soaring  in 
the  sky,  clejiving  its  way  through  the  air  to  its  eyrie,  or 
now  and  then  a  covey  of  wild  ducks  crosses  the  horizon,  but 
all  are  beyond  roach  of  shot.  At  six  p.m.  wc  reach  Maia-el- 
Jebel,  a  village  finely  and  indeed  romantically  situated,  on  a 
height  surrounded  with  well-wooded  glens.  Our  new  com- 
jwnions  pitch  their  tents  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  whUe 
we  go  direct  to  the  sheikhas  house,  who  recommends  us  to  a 
small  farmer,  residing  next  door  to  his  highness,  where  we  ob- 
ti\in  lodgings.  The  people  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village,  are  seemingly  in  easy,  if  not  in  com-  • 
fi»rtable  circumstances,  possessing  gardens,  assos,  and  even 
milch  cows. 

Tlie  dwelling  in  which  we  are  to  pass  the  night,  it  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  has  neither  table,  st(X>l,  nor  chair 
within  its  walls.  A  small  box,  containing  relics  and 
souvenirs  picked  up  during  my  journey,  diH^s  duty  as  a 
seat,  as  it  had  fonnerly  done  as  a  j»illi>w.  Ci>ffoo  is  prepared, 
the  s;\me  j>nKess  being  gone  through  as  at  TaKjr — the  berries 
nxistoil,  j>ouuded,  and  infused  in  a  similar  way.  This,  with 
plenty  of  sugar,  is  serwni  out  to  each  by  turns  in  a  small  cup, 
which,  however,  is  freijuently  refilleil ;  indoeil,  one  of  the  two 
individuids,  who  seem  proprietors  of  the  house,  wcupies  his 
whole  time  pn>i\iring  the  beverage.  The  room  or  kitchen,  in 
which  we  sit,  has  only  one  aperture  for  entrance  and  li^hr,  and 
that  is  always  open.     The  villagers,  who  assemble  frv«m  curi- 

*  Rom.  viiL  ^1,  ad  u(<. 
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odty,  or  some  other  impulse,  seemingly  sujipoae  tLnt  our  meal, 
oral  Il'usI  the  coffee,  ahoiild  be  ahared  iu  comniua  We  know 
tbftt  Arab  hospitality  proffers  whiitever  is  on  the  bourd  tu  all 
who  may  paaa  or  enter  during  meal-time ;  bat  not  bring 
Arabs,  we  prefer  dining  and  supping,  if  not  alone,  with  fewer 
spectators.  Yet  the  place  continues  like  a  fair,  and  does  not 
empty  till  late  in  the  evening.  Had  we  been  a  caravan  of  wild 
beaata,  seen  only  at  feeding-time,  greater  aaxiety  or  numbers 
could  BCftrcely  have  ruabed  to  witneas  the  exhibition. 

During  the  evening  I  am  pretty  much  occupied  with  my 
joumikl.  I  have  no  correct  idea  of  what  a  "Bashaw  with  two 
Tails  "  signifies,  but  if  it  imphcs  a  potentate  in  the  East,  witk  a 
large  suite  of  servants,  I  may  lay  some  small  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. Our  two  hoata,  who  seem  to  be  brothers,  with  thdr 
two  boys,  alternately  hold  the  lamp,  and  with  the  crowd  gape 
with  admiration  at  every  stroke  of  my  pen,  and  every  dip  into 
the  ink.  Although  curious,  they  are  not  forward,  being  most 
Attentive,  anticipating  our  every  want.  My  companion  and  the 
members  of  the  household  betake  themselves  to  dgarettes  of 
mild  Turkish  tobacco,  and  my  journal  being  posted  up,  I  cheer- 
fully join  them.  The  evening  is  spent  in  a  genuine  bacchanalian 
style ;  if  we  are  not  phni  Baechi,  we  are  at  least  merrier  than 
if  we  were  so,  amokiug  and  drinking  "  the  cup  that  inebriates 
not" — i.e.,  coffee.  One  of  the  Arabs  volunteers  a  song,  and  I 
tell  a  story  ;  but  the  best  of  the  whole  affair  b,  that  not  one 
understands  a  word  the  other  says.  At  length  the  fire  on  the 
beartli  barns  low,  we  manifest  sleepiness,  visitors  are  dismi^ed, 
the  door  is  shut,  and  graaa  mats  are  spread  on  the  floor,  one 
for  as  and  two  for  the  other  inmates.  On  these,  after  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  Divine  keeping,  we  lie  down  to  aleep. 

Maif-el-Jcbel,  Friday  29.— Although  somewhat  fiitigued 
with  the  long  ride  of  the  preceding  day,  we  are  astir  and  up 
lit  4.30  A-M.  While  coffee  is  being  prepared,  I  saui^r  out 
Among  the  hut«,  and  visit  freely  some  of  the  dwellings  ;  none 
of  the  women  are  veiled ;  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  re- 
puted to  belong  to  the  religious  sect  of  ths  "  Metiwilieh." 
The  land  adjoining  the  village  and  down  towards  the  ravino 
seems  well  adapted  fur  wheat  and  barley,  but  the  mode  of 
culture  and  implements  iu  use  are  very  defective.  The  bread 
this  morning  at  brcukfast,  though  BVie«t,  S&  ftin^        ^        "^ 
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tlnn  that  ve  u5:xallT  luTe :  vcasf^lT 
fl:-ur  beii:^  xnixed  wiiH  lorlcT  kz  >:: 
froni  anv  iufcriorirr  in  5i.'il  c«r  er.  :>. 
ticlei  to  the  naTr.  ooosists  of  twt-rr 
5ai»rl'>r  in  ic<:>6C  resr^nris  to  hich^i:: 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

DAN,   AND   THE   SPRINGS   OP  JORDAN. 

At  6  A.M.  we  are  again  fairly  ai  route  ;  the  morning  is  superb, 
our  spirits  are  high.  Dashing  across  the  plain,  and  up  the 
opposite  hill,  through  forests  and  glens,  we  reach  the  moun- 
tain crest  overhanging  Hulah,  which  commands  a  full  and 
uninterrupted  view  of  Mount  Hermon,  with  its  huge  shoulders 
standing  out  clear  and  shaq)ly  before  us,  as  if  only  half  a  mile 
distant,  although  in  reality  the  nearest  spur  of  the  range  must 
be  four  miles  oflf.  But  here  we  are  at  Hunin,  a  large,  noble, 
copper-coloured  ruin  on  the  wayside,  supposed  to  be  a  remnant 
of  Hazor^  and  said  to  comprise  in  its  structure  a  specimen 
of  every  order  of  ancient  architecture.  Were  my  companions, 
this  morning,  Pugin,  Scott,  or  Ruskin,  and  I  privileged  to 
listen  to  their  learned  comparisons  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dem styles  of  architecture — or  their  information  as  to  when 
and  by  whom  this  castle  was  built — I  should  have  hearkened 
to  their  remarks  with  profound  reverence ;  but  having  no  one 
to  aid  me,  I  can  only  ignorantly  admire,  without  being,  much 
wiser  with' regard  to  the  points  of  interest,  the  proportion 
and  design  of  this  magnificent  building,  which  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  in  a  state  of  wonderful  preservation.  The  surround- 
ing fosse  has  been  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  there  are 
still  eight  bastions  almost  entire  overhanging  the  valley.  I 
leave  this  noble,  ruined  pile  with  reluctance,  grieving  that 
want  of  time  and  a  knowledge  of  architectural  details  prevent 
me  from  giving  it  a  more  thorough  examination.  It  dates 
from  the  era  of  the  Phoenicians — this,  of  course,  only  refers  to 
the  site,  or  original  structure ;  it  was  used  as  a  forUo.^?*  ^xix- 
ing  the  middle  ages,  and  was  legaid^d  «kS>  ow^  ^^^  *Ov\vi.  \sv»^ 
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important  strongholds  in  the  country.  Proceeding  onward,  we 
make  a  bait  at  the  tieginning  of  the  descent,  or  brow  of  the 
mouotatD,  where  the  eye  embracer  in  one  view  the  whole  pUot 
of  Huloh,  with  its  shades  of  light  and  dark  green  verdure,  t3u 
silvery  disparted  streams  of  the  Jordan  roeonderhig  thrOQgh  1^ 
until  they  are  lost  in  the  Lake  Merom,  lying  like  a  molten  sea 
of  silver  to  the  right. 

Probably  Hulah  is  one  of  the  least  disirated  localities  in  t]» 
East.  Presenting  the  appearance  of  a  wide,  marshy  pliin, 
Bixteea  mil&s  by  six  in  extent,  it  is  intersected  by  a  nmnber  of 
streams.  The  springs  of  Banias,  issuing  from  Hernion,  here  611 
into  the  lake,  thence,  flowing  for  the  first  time  as  a  united  lirer, 
form  the  ever-memorable  Jordan.  Somewhere  near  where  I  ub 
riding,  the  confederacy  of  the  five  kings  assembled,  and  in  not 
endeavoured  M  stem  the  Hebrew  invasion.  The  cnemiea  <rf 
Israel,  on  this  occasion,  were  scattered  and  discomfited  befon 
the  Lord.  Within  the  precincts  of  this  plain  stood  the  Ijon  ot 
Scripture  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  cities  taken  by  Benhadad  of 
Dnmaacus,*  Again,  this  same  territoiy  becauie  a  prey  to  I^ 
lathpileser,  king  of  Assyria.t  The  soil  is  a  deep  clay  aad 
loam ;  and  were  the  streams  kept  within  bonks,  the  laiid  mil 
drained,  skill  and  capital  being  properly  applied,  it  might  bo 
made  to  yield  grain  sufficient  to  sustain  a  large  populatioiL 
At  present  it  is  almost  a  waste ;  neither  village,  hamleti 
nor  even  a  wild  beaat,  are  to  be  met  with  ;  yet  multitudw  of 
wild  flowers  scatter  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air ;  oleuK 
ders,  oaks,  sycamores,  and  acacias  stud  the  hill  slopes ;  wild 
thyme,  in  tufts,  sends  forth  its  fragrance ;  whilst  singing  bii^ 
fill  the  valley  with  a  gush  of  song. 

Many  battle-fields  have  I  visited  in  my  own  dear  countiy, 
especially  those  of  Covenanting  history,  including  Bottnock- 
bum,  Cnlloden;  and,  in  England,  the  well-contested  Mor^ 
ston,  where  Royalist  and  IronsidB  met  iu  deadly  conflict, 
I  have  wandered  to,  lingered  in,  and  wept  over  far-fiuned 
Waterloo,  and  now,  in  the  East,  have  traversed  groond 
consecrated  aind  baptized  with  the  blood  of  Moslem  uid 
Christian  ;  yet  none  of  these  can  be  compared,  in  antiquity  or 
interest,  with  that  which  liangs  over  these  rugged  declivities, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Merom.  In  the  former  battle-flelds 
•  1  Kings  ly- 16-20.  "t  ^  Kings  it.  28, 
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opposing  hosts  were  men,  commanded  hy  man ;  bat  here 
the  Lord  of  hofrts  fought  and  conquered  for  Hb  chosen 
people.*  This  collection  of  water,  or  loch,  was  in  ancieut 
times  called  Samachouitia,  (high  lakes.)  At  the  point  whence 
the  Jordan  issue« ;  it  is  four  and  a  hidf  by  three  and  a  tmlf 
miles  in  extent,  bounded  by  Bouhan  and  the  southern  spurs  of 
Hermon.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  land  always  had 
the  same  marshy  and  reedy  character;  possibly  it  may  be  the 
"meadow  of  waters,"t  near  the  site  of  one  of  the  "store 
citiesof  l^Taphtali,"!  orthe  ancient  Abel- Maim.  To^y  it  is  not 
unlike  our  Scottish  muirland  sheets  of  water,  as  Loch  Doon 
or  Lochwinnoch,  the  haunt  of  herons,  snipes,  and  wUdducks, 

III  ancient  times  the  "  bulls  of  Bashan"  may  have  come 
tu  the  margin  of  Merom  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to  cool  their 
panting  sides  and  quench  their  burning  thirat.  Fish,  I  be- 
lieve, ore  abundant  both  in  the  streams  and  lake,  sufficient 
to  tempt  one  of  the  gentle  art  to  leave  England  and  en- 
joy a  month's  fishing  on  ita  banks.  Though  neither  vil- 
lage nor  hut,  as  already  said,  meet  the  eye,  still  the  locality 
seema  a  favourite  ground  for  the  roaming  Bedueen,  whose 
black  tents,  in  lines  and  dots,  appear  like  cattle  in  the  far  dis- 
tance. There  is  a  floating  tradition  that  Joshua,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses  and  conqueror  of  Hazor,  lies  entombed  near 
Mellahah,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  [ilain.  The  place  is 
still  known  by  the  Arabic  name  of  "  Wely-Yuaab."  The  whole 
basin  or  dale,  with  its  streams  and  lakes,  is  called  Ard-el- 
hiilah,  or  the  south  district  of  the  valley  of  Jordan.  Gradu- 
ally from  this  point  the  ground  descends  towards  Uennesareth, 
until  reaching  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where,  as 
already  mentioned,  it  dips  1300  feet  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Here,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  spring  reigns  in  all  its 
yosthful  vigour;  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  fields  in 
a  blush  of  colour ;  sweet  odours  hang  in  the  air,  while  the 
whole  mountain  side  tings  with  a  concert  of  melody.  Whether 
it  bo  the  clear  atmosphere,  the  loveliness  of  the  wene,  the  wide 
plain,  the  streams,  the  oaks  of  Boshan,  the  mountains  of  Moab 
Mid  Uermoii,  that  fill  my  mind  with  delight,  and  my  eye  with 
pleasure,  I  do  not  care  to  know — sufficient  it  is  that  I  t 
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not  only  pleased,  but  my  mind  is  flooded  with  satisfiic- 
tion. 

The  descent  of  the  mountain  from  the  rumed  fortreas  is 
steep,  if  not  dangerous ;  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  dismount 
and  lead  our  horses  amongst  rugged  rocks,  trees,  and  shrubs 
to  the  base,  where  we  rest  and  refresh  ourselves.  We  agaia 
mount  and  cross  the  plain,  a  scene  of  silence  and  awful  soli- 
tude. About  three-fourths  of  the  distance  the  ground  be- 
comes dangerously  marshy.  After  riding  through  two  streams, 
and  reaching  some  cultivated  land,  we  next  skirt  the  banks 
of  the  rapid,  Nahr-Has-Bany,  a  tributary  of  the  Jordan,  and 
travel  parallel  with  it,  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  throng 
groves  of  oleander,  now  in  their  finest  bloom,  and  in  height 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet.  The  sound  of  a  cascade  is  heard 
in  the  distance,  and,  judging  from  the  noise,  the  volume  of 
water  must  be  considerable.  At  length  we  cross  another 
branch  of  the  stream,  and  dismount  at  the  site  of  the  far- 
famed  Dan,  the  "Tell-Kady"  of  the  natives,  (Hill  of  the 
Judge.) 

We  rest  at  the  root  of  a  noble  oak  where  two  streams 
unite,  and  here  I  strip  and  bathe,  for  the  second  time,  in 
Jordan's  sacred  waters.  While  sitting  and  enjoying  myself,  I 
am  aroused  by  the  call  of  an  Arab,  who  beckons  me.  Kising 
and  advancing  towards  him,  he  points  to  an  adder,  measur- 
ing upwards  of  four  feet  in  length,  that  he  had  just  killed. 
I  flay  the  reptile,  intending  to  bring  home  the  skin  to 
England ;  but  being  disgusted  with  the  operation,  leave  it 
hanging  on  a  tree.  The  incident  appears  to  me  somewhat 
singular,  this  being  the  first  adder  I  had  seen  in  Pales- 
tine. Jacob  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  spirit  of  j>rophecy, 
had  said,  with  regard  to  the  portion  of  each  of  his  sons, 
that  "  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the 
path."*  The  coincidence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  therefore 
remarkable,  and  somewhat  curious  that  I  should  witness,  so 
to  speak,  the  prophecy  illustrated  in  so  j>ertinent  a  manner. 
Mount  Hermon,  like  our  Scottish  mountains,  is  at  this  moment 
veiled  in  mist ;  whilst  Lake  Hulah,  from  the  **tell,"  glitters 
like  a  molten  mirror.  The  country  is  richly  wooded,  with 
oak,  hawthorn,  and  oleander ;  the  ruins  of  Flunin,  cresting 

*  Gen.  xlix.  17. 
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opposite  mountain,  appearing  from  this  point  to  great  ud- 

It  has  been  jrapposed  that  the  "  HiU  of  the  Judge,"  ia  the 
extinct  crater  of  a  volcano — nothing,  judging  from  its  Ip- 
pciirnncc,  conld  be  more  probable:  first,  there  ore  tcrracca  and 
II  atiige,  thea  a  broad  cone-like  monnd,  termiDatitig  in  a  platenu, 
the  latter  forming  the  site  of  ancient  Dan.  How  o^.,  from 
child  to  mAohood,  haa  the  phniae  rung  in  my  ears,  from  Dan 
to  Qeershebal  I  now  staod  on  the  ruina  of  the  former,  and  can 
scarcely  believe  the  fact,  or  realise  my  position,  it  is  so  dream' 
like.  Is  this  the  land  Jacob  saw  in  his  vision,  and  of  which 
lie  projibesied  I  I  am  carried  back  to  times  long  antecedent 
to  (he  days  of  either  Dan  or  Laish,  ere  this  mount  was  colun- 
iscd  friim  Sidon ;  for  its  early  history  ia  lost  in  the  mists  of  ages, 
Thp  position  is  naturally  strong,  being  fenced  in  by  towering 
Ueruion,  and  walled  up  by  the  mountains  of  fiashan  ;  whilst 
lofly  Lebanon,  shutting  it  in  on  the  north-west,  stands  like  a 
_  Harding  the  site.  The  whole  district  ia  woU  watered, 
nch  in  pasture  for  flocks  and  herds  ;  with  many  fertile  spots 
£ir  com  and  wine, — a  land,  accordiog  to  Eastern  metaphor, 
tnily  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

Dan,  aa  a  tribe,  in  the  first  allocation  of  Canaan  under 
Joahtia,  bad  not  received  their  full  share,  and  therefore  aouglit 
an  inheritance  among  the  stitl  unsubdued  Canaanites.  In 
order  to  obtain  this,  five  men  of  valour  are  sent  from 
Zorah  and  Eshtool  to  spy  out  the  land  ;  after  varied  ad- 
vetiturcs  at  Laish,  the  ancient  name  of  Dan,  they  iliscovered 
»  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  a  people  who,  trusting  to 
their  strong  natural  defences,  like  the  Sidoniana  of  their 
mother  country,  resigned  themselves  to  ease  j  indolent  from 
luxury,  they  rested  in  a  fatal  security.  The  spies  hastening 
back  with  the  favonrable  iateliigcnce,  six  hundred  armed  men 
were  immediately  chosen,  who  marched,  pitched  their  camp 
in  Kirjath-jearim,  and  smote  Laish  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
burning  the  city  with  fire,  which  they  aftcwarda  rebuilt, 
brought  their  families  to  it,  "and  named  it  Don,  from  Dnn 
their  father,"  •  thus  fulfilling  the  words  of  prophecy,  "  Dan 
whelp  ;  he  shall  leap  from  BaahaiL"+ 
Tbaugh  solitude  and  a  holy  calm  reign  over  hill,  monnUio, 
Juilgesxviii.  juun'm.  -V  DcuV  x 
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and  pliiin,  though  no  sound  breaks  the  slilliiesa  oxc 
tLe  singiog  of  birds,  the  gmashuppeT's  chirp,  the  hUBl  t 
the  laden  bee,  or  the  murmurs  of  the  Jordan,  yet  front  1~ 
gtVen  mound  warlike  shuuta  have  echoed  and  the  clangour  dd 
tniupeta  mug ;  the  ground  has  trembled  under  the  tramp  Ol 
the  war-horse  and  the  fervid  wheels  of  the  chariots,  wliii' 
like  an  avalanche  from  the  Alps,  thundered  duno  (ntta.  t 
mountsiua  of  Boshan,  and  scattered  death  and  desolation  ti 
Hunin  to  Merom,  and  from  Merom  to  Banais. 
in  ancient  times  the  Emim-Eozim  and  Rcphaim,  sons  of  t 
giants,  lived  and  warred.  Subsequently,  though  still  I 
thousand  years  ago,  the  Amoritcs  held  possession  of  thii  i 
btitable  territory  under  Sihou,  a  warlike  prince,  whose  <U4ntt 
was  Heshbon,  and  who  leitgued  with  "  Ug,  king  of  BaahfttL''' 
himself  a  giant,  tried  the  fortune  of  war  against  Israel  ti 
were  both  sanguinarily  defeated  at  Edrei  Nut  only  i 
their  cities  captured,  but  also  the  whule  territory,  from  ti 
Amon  to  Hermon,  uor  was  au  inhabitant  left  to  tell  the  t 
of  the  sod  catastrophe,  t 

The  laud  was  not  long  destined  to  eiyoy  peace. 
Danites  were  turbulent  ueighboura,  neither  Quakers  in  _ 
ciple,  nor  pence-at-any-price  men  in  practice.  Often  f 
this  height  sped  the  midnight  sortie  of  Dan's  mful-clai 
squadrons  against  the  Canaanitcs  who  lived  across  the  I 
der.  It  must  frequently  have  been  as  necessary,  aa  1 
tween  Scotland  and  England,  to  "  scour"  the  mardiBi( 
Dan  being,  like  Carlisle,  the  frontier  town  and  for 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
only  were  there  stirring  events  and  warlike  acts  i 
of  San,  but  also  much  of  disgrace  and  shame  ;  for  here,  i 
fiance  of  God's  law,  scenes  of  strange  worship  and  idolatra 
rites  transpired  ;  a  sanctuary  was  erected  to  rival  Sliiloh  a 
Burpasa  Bethel  in  idolatry.  Oh,  the  amount  of  evil  one  mi 
if  that  man  be  a  king,  can  inflict  morally  us  well  as  potiticallf  1 
upon  a  nation  or  people!  "Jeroboam  made  Isrnel  to  an,"! 
by  setting  up  a  golden  cal^J  under  pretext  of  saving  th«l 
fatigue  of  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  became  the  precursor  I 
in  ^e  chwn  of  events  of  Israel's  destruction  as  a  people,  and  J 
their  dispersion  among  the  nations. 
•  Dent,  iii.  II.  i  Ueut.  iU.  1-8.  t  1  Kinia  xii.  20,  30, 
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The  Boil  is  a  ricli  mould  of  reddish  earth,  considcTable  in 
depth,  upon  which  wheat  and  oats  are  growing — the  straw  plen- 
tiful, and  the  ears  well  filled.  The  grass  is  too  rank  for  uiUoh 
cows;  but,  if  frequently  cropped  or  cut,  would  be  fine  paaturo- 
land.  Well  might  the  bulla  of  Baahan,  of  which  we  read  so 
much  in  the  Old  Testament,  be  fat  and  Rtrong ;  fed  with  siiull 
jULstur^e,  there  were  no  necessity  for  either  oU-cakc  to  make 
the  kine  yield  milk,  or  "  Thorley's  Gjndiment,"  to  fntteu, 
BO  as  to  fit  them  for  Bitker  Street  Shows,  or  the  Copenhagen 
Fields'  Markets,  of  those  diiyi  Our  M'Combiea,  Stewarts, 
and  other  Aberdeen  feeders  "  for  north,"  are  shrewd  men  in  their 
day  and  generation,  and  at  present,  said  to  be,  drawing  stock 
and  supplies  from  the  Danube  and  the  Caspian ;  there  is 
BtJll,  however,  a  deficiency.  This  is  an  unopened  district, 
large  and  rich  enough  to  breed  and  fatten  stock  sufficient 
for  both  the  Parisian  and  Ixtudun  markets,  to  which  our 
breeders  would  do  well  to  tarn  their  attention.  King  Og, 
the  original  possessor  of  the  territory,  though  styled  n  giant, 
requiring  a  bed  as  large  as  that  at  Ware ;  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  simply  a  carcass 
butcher,  in  a  large  way  of  business,  who  su[iplied  the  Damascus, 
Jerusalem,  and  Egyj)tian  markets.  But  1.  must  stop  theorising; 
my  brown  mare  is  saddled,  and  Meheiddin  shouts  for  me  to 
come  that  he  may  give  me  a  lift.  We  have  eaten  and  drunk, 
and,  as  Anacreoa's  fly  said,  "  washed  ourselves  j"  and  now  we 
take  to  the  road. 

In  lea^-idg  Dan,  we,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the  Holy  Land 
Proper,  this  being  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom. 
Although  usually  believed  to  have  been  the  ancient  limits  of 
Israel  on  the  north,  alill  it  seems  to  mc,  that  under  Itfoses,  and 
iially  Joshua,  the  territory  conquered  from  the  Oanasnitf'S 
Lidod  further  ;  we  read  that  the  latter  "  took  oU  that  land, 
tm  the  Mount  Halak,  which  goeth  up  to  Scir,  even  unto  Baal- 
1,  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  uudcr  Mount  Hermon,"*  Still 
Iher  northward,  that  Solomon  built  Baalath,  in  Lebanon, 
ides  the   "  House   of  the   Forest. "+      May  not  this  be 

— or,  shall  we  say,  B&iiias  1 
The  extent  of  territory  granted  to  Israel  has  been  variously 
lated  ;  by  some  ancient  writers,  whom  Joscphus  quutea,  it 
Josh.*!,  10,17.  ^ICtaw.'tvo.^. 
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has  been  affirmed,  that  its  limits,  according  to  the  Greek 
standard,  enclosed  three  millions  of  acres.  Abb6  Fleury,  on 
this  supposition,  maintained  that  it  would  be  incapable  of 
nupportuig  three  and  a  quarter  million  inhabitants  ;  but  this 
is  evidently  «  mistake,  or  assuming  narrower  limits  than  its  real 
extent :  for  modem  and  more  correct  authority  determines 
the  Promised  Land  to  have  contained  fifteen  million  acres, 
the  boundaries  in  this  instance  being  Mount  Lebanon  on  the 
north ;  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  on  the  south ;  the  Syrian 
desert  towards  the  east ;  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west. 
If  these  were  the  boundaries  there  was  sufficient  land  to 
allow  every  Hebrew  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  twenty  acres, 
independent  of  clergy  reserves,  lakes,  mountains,  and  barren 
tracts.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  this  amount  for  each  might  be 
nearer  the  mark ;  this,  though  divided  by  two,  would  still  be 
amply  sufficient  for  a  frugal  and  agricultural  people.  Besides,  to 
secure  the  independence  and  happiness  of  each  tribe  and  indi- 
vidual, the  land  was  declared  unalienable,  or  if  pledged,  or  in 
any  other  way  left  its  possessor,  it  was  to  be  restored  to 
cither  himself  or  heirs  every  fiftieth  year  or  jubilee.*  It 
may  be  also  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  land  was  held 
like  that  in  our  country,  in  the  times  of  our  Davids  and 
Williams,  by  military  tenure  or  service.  Every  Israelite  of 
age  was  liable  by  his  feudality  to  be  called  out  to  bear  arms 
in  defence  of  his  country;  each  tribe  had  its  own  "elder," 
who  administered  the  laws,  and  led  the  forces  to  battle; 
his  subordinate  officers  were  the  heads  of  families,  as  the 
emirs  and  sheikhs  are  among  the  Arab  population  of  the 
present  day. 

The  path  winds  amongst  woods,  consisting  of  the  noble  oaks 
of  Bashan,  hawthorn,  oleander,  and  many  other  beautiful 
flowering  plants  ;  the  country  not  unlike  Epping  Forest,  near 
Woodford.  We  are  passing  through  a  series  of  park-like 
scenery,  in  which  one  might  fancy  himself  at  Richmond;  there 
are  clumps  of  fine  trees,  open  glades,  with  here  and  there  a  large 
terabinth ;  the  green  sward  smooth  and  thick :  yet,  how  unlike 
Richmond  in  outline!  High  mountains  in  the  backgr.>ind,  a 
sweeping  extensive  plain,  with  Lake  Merom  at  the  extremity, 
while  iujinediately  before  me,  emerging  from  the  green  wood, 
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is  a  string  of  forty-two  camels,  each  loaded  with  a  mill-stone, 
and  driven  by  some  half-dozen  Nubians,  with  naked  limbs  and 
milk-white  turbans.  We  greet  them  with  the  usual  salutation, 
"  Salaam  Alikoum,'*  which  is  invariably  acknowledged  by  a 
khidly  "  Maharba."  What  a  change  has  been  produced  in 
this  respect  during  the  last  few  years  !  Not  long  since,  it 
would  have  been  presumptuous,  if  not  criminal,  for  a  Christian 
to  take  the  initiative  in  addressing  a  true  believer ;  but  the 
Crimean  war  has  brought  about  a  better  understanding,  and 
English  travellers  are  not  only  well  received,  but  are  eveiy- 
where  treated  with  respect. 

Forty  minutes'  riding  through  these  silvan  glades  and  um- 
brageous avenues,  brings  us,  thank  God,  to  Banias,  Panias, 
or  Caesarea  Philippi,  an  ancient  Roman,  if  not  Phoeuician, 
city,  said  to  be  built,  but  rather,  I  think,  rebuilt,  by  Philip 
the  tctrarch,  whose  name  it  bears,  conjointly  with  that  of 
Caesar's  successor,  Tiberius.  We  enter  the  town,  it  may  be 
said,  by  water,  as  we  did  at  Haiapha,  in  the  neighbourhood 
<jf  Carmel,  the  latter  by  a  stagnant  pool,  this  by  tlie  clear 
running  Jordan.  Crossing  a  rickety  one-arched  bridge,  to 
all  appearance  as  old  and  ruinous  as  Rome  itself,  we  wend 
our  way  amongst  slush,  mud,  and  slippery  stones,  through 
narrow  tortuous  lanes,  lined  with  hovels  and  dung-heaps. 
Halting  at  a  small  square,  or  market-place,  we  are  surrounded 
by  the  whole  population,  dogs  and  poultry  included,  who  have 
turned  out  to  gaze  upon,  bark,  or  cackle  at  the  "  Eglees.*' 
Our  muleleer,  who  seems  to  be  well  known  in  the  place, 
conducts  us  to  the  house  of  a  fiu-mer,  who,  tempted  by 
the  promise  of  a  bakhshish,  consents  to  allow  us  the  use  of 
a  floor  and  a  mat  for  the  night 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  so  pestered  and  annoyed 
by  vermin  during  summer,  that,  in  order  to  escape  the  mid- 
night pest  they  quit  their  customary  sleeping  places,  and  be- 
take themselves  to  cage-like  structures  made  of  rushes,  which 
they  erect  on  their  flat  roofs.  These  cribs,  baskets,  or  tem- 
porLy  contrivances,  seen  on  every  second  or  third  dweUing, 
are  reached  by  a  rudely  formed  ladder,  similar  to  that  used  in 
a  hen-house  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  fowls.  Clambering 
up  the  notched  stick,  I  examineld  one  of  them,  about  six.  feet  Iv^ 
three  in  size.    After  a  partial  inspectioii,l\i\xxii\ft^^QiW£i  ^^^^st 
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tban  I  ascended:   the  fleas  were,  SwUiee,  "hotching" — "Am 
moving  rnaas."     On  taking  posseraion  of  our  aparbaeat,  t 
hybrid  botvoen  a  barn  and  a  daily,  I  first  swept  the  place  tnth 
a  &n-ahaped  broom,  made  of  dried  grass,  and  delicately  hintedw 
to  our  Iiostese,  by  pinching  ray  skin,  that  there  might  be  iiH 
conyeiiienuea  and  aleeplesDiiessj  were  we  to  ose  the  mat  she  id 
spreading  for  us  ;  to  which  she  replied,  as  I  understoixl,  tbatfl 
there  was  not  a  single  Sea  either  on  the  mat  or  in  the  dwdlin^-fl 
This  reminded  me  of  a  atory  of  a  German  landlady,  who  hav'! 
tng  made  a  similar  asHeverntion,  the  lodger  verified  it  in  lhft| 
morning,  by  stating,  that  every  individual  flea  on  the  pn 
had  a  large  family, 

Banias,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  cities  in  Syria,  oc 
perhaps  the  finest  Bite  in  Palestine.  Immediately  \ 
Hermou,  there  are  two  deep  mgged  ravines,  one  on  the  nottll^ 
the  other  on  the  south.  Between  them  rise.^  a  mountain  c 
to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  on  which  are  perched  the  n 
nificent  ruins  of  the  castle  of  8ubeiboh,  a  structure  dating  fns 
the  Fhcenician  period.  And  at  the  termination  of  the  s 
range,  at  a  mile's  distance,  sttind  the  ruins  of  Baniii& 
locality  is  a  scries  of  dells,  wooded  with  groves  of  oak,  olin 
hawthorn,  and  myrtle,  interspersed  with  streams  and  cascades 
The  chief  point  of  interest,  however,  is  a  natural  cav 
situated  at  th6>baBe  of  a  rock  a  hundred  feet  higL  This  care 
is  supposed  to  be  t!ic  ancient  sanctuary  of  Baal,  or  Pan ;  in 
BO,  it  is  the  only  temple  ever  erected  to  this  dei^  within  t' 
limits  of  I'aleetinc.  From  Fan  the  city  has  its  name,  Pan' 
corrupted  into  Bauiaa. 

Three  times  I  have  ransacked  the  innermost  recesses  of  i 
cavern,  which  extends  a  very  considerable  distance  within  thM 
lock  ;  the  opening  is  half-choked  up  with  fragments  of  atone 
and  ancient  ruins ;  the  interior  b  capacious  enough  to  o 
tain  at  least  six  hundred  men.     There  arc  still,  high  up  o 
the   face   of  the  rock,   eome   Greek  inscriptions,  indicating^ 
as  far  as  can  be  deciphered,  its  original  dedication  to  the  all- 
pervading  principle,  worahipjied  in  the  god   Pan.    The   Ro- 
mans, in  an  after  age,  continned  the  worship,  by  erecting 
a  white  marble   temple  on   (he  summit  of  the  mountain, 
to  some  one  of  their  great  deities,  which   stiHMl  for  manyJ 
^ea.    In  later  times,  it  is  supposed  the  Jews  mistook  thi»l 
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nictnre  for  the  ancient  altar  of  the  Dauites,  or  that  of  Jero- 
>  renotr&ed  in  Scripture  for  its  golden  cal(.     There  is 
I,  juat  on  the  sommit,  a  little  "  Wely,"  dedicated  to  St 
B^Cteo:^,  OS  the  Moslems  say,  wliile  others  luaintaiti  it  covers 
the  ashes  of  a  Mohammedan  saint,  at  whose  shrine  a  few  wor- 
shippers still  pay  their  devotions. 

Banina,  although  rcmarkuble  for  its  nntiiinity  and  ita  cav«,u 
possibly  less  visited  on  that  account,  than  owing  to  its  singular 
fountain,  which  has  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  a  phenomenon. 
TJadsmeath  the  high  limestone  cli^  tbat  overhmig  both  cave 
and  town,  there  bursts  out  of  the  earth  a  number  of  springs, 
which  immediately  uoit«  and  form  a  river  seven  yards  in  vridth, 
and  two  feel  in  depth,  in  size  and  volume  entitling  it  to  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  tributary,  if  not  the  JordiLn  itself.     From  the 
points  whence  it  first  issues,  it  assumes  at  once  the  rapidity  tif 
L^  torrent,  foaming  and  doabing  over  rocks,  and  running  through. 
~ '    '  I,  among  fallen  columns  and  prostrate  ruins,  till  finally  it 
i  Banias,  by  leaping  over  a  precipice,  and  is  lost  in  the 
ipthfl  of  an  umbrageous  ravine.     Whether  this  mysteriona 
e-bom  river  has  its  origin  in  the  thousand  springs  of 
OD,  or  among  some  deep  cavities  far  down  in  the  bowels 
Kttt  the  earth,  in  unknown,  and  has  been  for  ages  an  unsolved 
■.problem. 

yruiu  this  fonntnin  the  ruins  and  dehvig  of  ancient  Bitnins 
market-place  to  tbe  north  side  of  the  stream, 
ik  Bpuce  (if  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  ancient  city  must  have 
Bcupied  an  angle  formed  by  tlie  junction  of  the  two  cliffs, 
liat  techtde  and  shelter  the  glen,  giving  it  tliat  solitude 
' '  ih,  together  with  its  natural  local  grandeur,  was  so  necos- 
_■  for  the  ancient  "roli^on  of  caves."  An  old  citadel 
mds  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  a  ruined 
,  having  tuwera  at  the  sides  and  angles ;  on  the  front 
's  the  streiitn  there  is  an  Arabic  inscription  still  in  good 
'ation.  The  stream  opposite  tbe  entrance  is  crossed 
1  bridgs  formed  of  large  bevelled  stones,  and  therefore  of 
'  antiquity;  whilst  the  view  up  the  "Wody  Za-areh" 
ary  fine;  the  surrounding  scenery  is  highly  romautio, 
mbljng  some  of  the  picturesque  glens  in  the  I^le  of  Arran, 
'  s  filack-Oang-Chine  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
i  village  itael&  scarcely  deseivea  lUa  uMae,  «»';'*"*  ««^ 
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tains  little  more  than  fifty  houses,  strewn  about  at  random, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sheikh's,  which  occupies  an  emi- 
nence, and  appears  spacious,  if  not  comfortable.  The  two  or 
three  houses  in  the  square,  though  more  pretentious  than  the 
others,  look  absolutely  wretched  I  took  a  few  diy-plate 
views  of  the  citadel,  the  cave,  and  the  **  Wady,"  thus  closing 
the  day  in  so  far  as  out-door  ex[>lorati()n  is  concerned. 
Amongst  other  domestic  duties  and  household  arrangements, 
with  which  I  have  this  evening  become  acquainted,  is  that  of 
grinding  flour  or  meal  for  the  family.  The  mills  are  por- 
table, and  in  general  wrought  by  manual  labour,  similar  to 
our  old  Scottish  querns  in  character  and  appearance,  being 
as  necessary  in  every  household  as  a  jar  for  holding  water. 
They  consist  of  two  hard  stones,  varying  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  under  or  **  nether  mill-stone** 
is  fixed,  the  upper  loosely  placed  above  it,  so  as  to  revolve 
freely ;  the  one  is  a  little  convex,  the  other  has  a  slight  con- 
cavity ;  the  upj)er,  perforated  to  admit  the  grain,  has  also 
an  upright  handle,  the  nether  or  fixed  stone  having  a  broad 
flange,  into  which  the  meal  falls  as  it  issues  from  between  the 
stones.  Two  domestics,  wives  or  daughters,  every  morning  or 
evening  sit  down  on  either  side  of  the  mill ;  both  lay  hold  of 
the  handle  and  keep  tuniing  it,  while  handfiils  of  grain  are 
gradually  supplied,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  ground.  I  was 
much  ])leased  at  witnessing  in  full  detail  this  happy  illustra- 
tion <^f  our  Lord's  striking  w^ords  :  **  Two  women  shall  be 
grinding  at  the  mill  :  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 

left."* 

•  Matt  xxiv.  41. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

HERMON  AND  C.KSAREA-PHILIPPI. 

The  Arab,  I  am  more  than  ever  of  opinion,  is  much  misun- 
derstood or  misrepresented  in  England.  He  has  sins  and 
shortcomings  laid  to  his  charge  which  are  abhorrent  to  his 
nature,  and  others  of  which  he  is  incapable  of  forming  an 
idea.  Daring  my  sojourn  among  them,  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  of  their  conduct  as  fathers 
and  husbands.  It  might  be  supposed,  a  ]yri-oi-i,  that  a  Mo- 
hammedan, from  his  religion,  which  allows  him  full  liberty 
to  espouse,  or  to  retain,  as  many  wives  as  his  affections  de- 
sire, or  his  finances  admit,  would,  incontinently,  avail  himself 
of  the  Mormonite  privilege  to  a  large  extent ;  but  it  is  not 
so.  Very  few,  as  far  as  came  imder  my  observation,  exceeded 
the  apostolic  restriction  :  "  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife." 
It  also  appeared,  that  although  the  phrase,  "  as  cruel  as  a 
Turk,"  is  invariably  believed  to  express  a  fact,  wife  beating 
in  England  being  often  compared  to  Mohammedan  domestic 
life,  yet  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The  Moslem  or 
Arab  does  not  treat  his  wife  or  wives  differently  from  a  Chris- 
tian. I  am  aware,  that  my  being  a  celibate  may  weaken 
this  judgment  with  some.  Still  I  can  give  an  opinion  of 
what  comes  before  my  eyes  ; — and,  this  very  evening,  there  is 
a  little  black-eyed  and  sharp-tongued  beauty :  were  she  my 
cara  sposa,  I  should  mc^st  certainly  deprive  her  of  some 
coveted  jewel,  article  of  dress,  or  furniture,  that  would 
be  as  keenly  felt,  and  a  mode  of  punishment  attended  with 
as  much  effect,  as  any  amount  of  beating.  How  her  tongue 
goes,  and  her  dark  orbs  flash  !  she  makes  the  whole  house 
ring  !  The  poor  man,  her  husband,  has  actually  tlwo^w  "^\w\xv^ 
him  his  abbah,  and  ied  to  the  hill  to  "be  o\x\.  ol  ^^x-^^X*  Q?lVisx 
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are  mere  ruUk-wtira;  wliilo  tlie  girla,  it  ia  not  too  much  to  nay, 
rule  the  entire  huusehold.  In  a  wunl,  parental  affection  and 
tender  upbringing  are  as  comniou  anioj^  Turks  as  sinung  our- 
fielves.  Were  I  not  afraid  of  the  proverb,  '■  A  baelielor's  bnim 
is  always  well  brought  up,"  being  npplied  to  me,  I  would  most 
certainly  affinn  that  a  little  judicious  correction,  if  adminis- 
tered to  two  tittle  urchins  and  a  little  wilfiil  brown  beauty, 
of  some  four  years  of  age,  an  idol  and  plaything  in  thiii  family, 
I  vould  tend  much  to  her  present  and  to  their  future  advaa- 
[  tage. 

Baniat,  Saturday,  30M. — Rising  early,  I  am  disappointed 
>f  my  intended  visit  tu  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Subeibeh, 
ilrendy  mentioned,  which,  though  not  more  than  a  mile  dis- 
tent, the  morning  being  wet  keeps  me  within  doors.  Tliis 
ifforda  me,  however,  a  Uttie  more  time  to  observe  the  habita 
tod  condition  of  the  people  round  me.  There  is  no  kind  of 
'  «de  connected  with  the  place,  the  town  having  only  one  stall 
r  shop  of  which  it  can  boaat.  The  proprietor  ia  not  only  a 
^collector  of  coins  and  a  dealer  in  curiosities,  but  a  living  curi- 
Voaity  himself,  erjmbining  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  astutc- 
is  of  the  Jew,  the  cunning  of  the  Greek,  and  shrewd- 
13  of  the  Anneidau.  I  tried  to  deal  with  him  for  two  silver 
,  then  to  exchange  a  few  antiques,  but  to  do  business 
with  him  b  impoaaible.  He  evidently  labours  under  tho 
impression,  common  to  his  countrymun,  that  all  Eugiishmcn 
are  laden  with  gold,  and  are  glad  in  any  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  less  or  more  engaged  in  agriculture ; 
milk  and  meal  seem  abundant,  tho  people  here,  and  indeed 
throughout  all  Syria,  having  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.     My 
landlord,  in  this  instance,  uiny  be  said  to  be  wealthy,  hav- 
ing flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  live  luilch  cows,  three  horses, 
h  good  dwelling-house,  and  ofBces,  with  nix  or  seven  servants. 
HUany  of  the  people,  it  ia  true,  are  half  naked,  others  ex- 
■tremely  ragged;  but  these  peculiarities  are  not,  of  themselvee, 
■to  be  taken  as  evidences  of  poverty,  far  less  of  destitution. 
■Often,  under  very  dilapidated  garment)!,  there  are  secreted 
■lu^ge  and  weil-fiUod  purses.     Mehciddin,  when  in  Saphed,  paid 
■down  in  ready  cash  thirty  Turkish  gold  lira  fur  a  mule.     I 
\»ve  seen  men  in  the  basa-irs,  dotlied  with  a  threadbare  oWkvIx. 
u>t  woith  a  ^rua^  draw  from  their  bobum&  &  ^ul.\'^^^^  ^  ^{^^^ 
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B  of  blood,  recorde<l  in  Mutt.  ix.  20.     That  Jesus  trnveUed 
ft'^rough  tbuifi  della,  prawiied  in  the  vUlnges,  and,  it  may  be, 
!  recorded  Ity  the  sacred  penman,  is  incontro- 
vertible. 

It  may  be  expected  tliat  a  few  remarks  shonld  be  made  re- 
garding the  religion  of  the  people  among  whom  I  am  sojourn- 
ing. Of  tbeir  private  or  social  devotion,  suuU  us  individual  or 
I  &nu]y  pr&yers,  I  ani  sorry  to  say,  tliat,  since  cumiiig  to  Syria, 
wX  have  witiieascd  notliing  that  could  be  so  designated  in  any 
I  pf  tbeir  households  or  families.  My  muleteer  has  been  for  a 
^^prtnigbt  almost  day  and  night  iu  my  company ;  during  all 
^nkat  time  he  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  either  prayed,  read, 
Hor  performed  any  religious  or  devotional  duty,  It  would  be 
Virrong  to  affirm,  that  beeause  ray  moehera,  or  those  families 
Ppwbere  I  lodged,  neglected,  or  had  no  form  of  worship,  that 
■  -therefore  the  domestic  households  and  mule-drivers  of  Syria 
I  were  devoid  uf  family  reli|(iouB  observances.  I  draw  no 
F.auch  h.irsh  or  sueeping  infereuc« ;  I  merely  state  what  has, 
ft-Bud  what  has  not,  fallGn  under  my  own  notice.  No  pietist, 
W  or  class  of  religionistj<,  ia  more  punctual  in  attcading  to  stated 
Bjiouts  of  prayer  than  the  Moslem,  and  no  Christian  country  ia 
^4>etter  supplied  with  churches  than  Turkey  with  niosqiica. 
t  There  cannot  therefore  be  any  lack  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
K  The  duties  incumbent  on  every  Mussulman  are  as  atriii- 
K  ^nt  as  they  are  regular,  and  consist  of  prayer,  almsgiving, 
Bjuting,  jind  pilgrimage,  together  with  sundry  doily  puiificft- 
H^ona.  Prayers  are  to  be  repeated  five  times  a  day.  Muny, 
WiX  is  true,  arc  prnycrlesa ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  forms 
Kve  gone  through  with  more  or  leas  regularity,  but  always 
Wkith  seeming  propriety  and  sincerity.  The  gist  connsts  in 
^aaiitt«ring,  "  Ood  is  ouo,  and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet,"  If 
Hllie  devotee  be  extra  religious,  a  text  or  two  from  the  Koran 
■!■  uttered,  the  face  turned  towards  Mecca.  The  mosques  are 
Ku>t  regArded  as  sacred,  busincaa  being  often  transacted  within 
^Blicir  precincts.  Friday  may  be  called  their  Sunday,  but 
^Beithcr  pleasure  nor  business  is  in  the  least  suspended  be- 
Htamue  of  its  weekly  recurrence.  I  hare  often  been  startled  on 
^Ucaring  the  clear  voice  of  the  mufddin,  as  from  the  ditftrent 
Kbinareta,  by  day  he  called  in  sonorous  tones  the  faithful  bi 
^htsf  en,  aud  an  aikcued  at  midjugtit  01  iiu\3  tdlQIq 
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tie  eit}-'*  stillness,  his  cry,  ringing  like  an  sngel's  va 
Bleeping  mortals,  to  arise,  and  pay  tlieir  devotions  tn  tlwgn 
God,  and  the  Merciful.  The  pnnctunlity  which  clianicteni 
their  oft-repeated  duty  is  worthy  of  itnitatioiL  No  incideiil 
coDditioD,  no  press  of  business,*  no  presence,  place,  or  pnnD 
is  ever  pnrmitted  to  interfere  with,  or  interrupt  thb  reljgbi 
duty.  Whenever  the  hour  of  prayer  arrives— whererftr  ti 
worshipper  may  be,  or  however  he  may  be  engaged,  h«  Biq 
short,  sprcnda  his  car{i«t,  and  theru  aud  then  perfgrnu  his  4 
Totiona. 

It  may  not  he  generally  known  that  Mofannimedanisin  b 
its  sects  find  divisions  to  an  extent  almost  rivalling  C3lia« 
ti&nity.  This  does  not,  I  am  aware,  lessen  the  evil  of  ecfaisok 
but  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  may  at  times  stop  tlw 
month  of  the  sceptic,  and  roll  back  the  repmadi  opon  tf 
Moslem,  which  he  flings  at  our  divided  Citristiiuiity.  T 
chief  sect  of  Mohammedanism  at&  the  Hanafe-eea,  Sdi&fe-H 
Mali-kees,  and  the  Humbel-ees.  Tlie  first  of  these  ia  tint  _ 
the  Moeleni,  or  Turk  proper,  and  is  Ly  far  the  most  tolerant] 
the  secmd  and  third  are  to  be  met  with  principally  in  Cain 
and  Arabia.  Of  tlie  last  named  division,  there  are  few,  if  anj, 
existing  adherents.  All  the  funr  sects  call  tbemselvw 
"Bonnes"  or"  Sonnitcs,"  a  term  signifying  "  traditionisle"—" 
that  is,  they  not  only  receive,  bnt  believe  in  the  unity  of 
and  the  Koran,  but  like  the  Homan  Catholics  accept,  aa  oS 
equal  authority,  the  traditionary  teaching  of  bygone  Rge&  Ab> 
other  tribe  of  schismatics,  considerable  in  number  and  it^ 
fluence,  are  the  Met&wilieh.  This  sect,  like  some  other  PeinaQ 
heretics,  venerate  Ali  and  his  successors  in  preference  to  Onntf 
and  Moawiyah,  and  the  Dmeia  line  of  caliphs,  who  reigned  rt 
Damascus.  Ali  was  the  first  of  their  twelve  iraanns,  or  learned 
doctors,  and  they  are  looking  forward  to  the  speedy  renppeanuiM 
of  their  Itlowhdi  or  Messiah,  who  is  to  be  Mahomet's  victtT, 
and  a  scourge  to  the  dogs  of  Christians.  Their  number  does  not 
exceed  thirty  thousand.  They  are  hospitable  imd  obliging  to 
their  friends,  hut  ferocious,  and  a  terror  to  their  enemies,  Th^ 
are  the  only  class  in  Syria  who  have  the  law  or  custom  of  sell- 
ing their  children,  but  1  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing 
wliether  it  is  ever  jjractised,  or  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude.     They  are  found  scattered  in  nearly  two  hundred 
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villoges  between  Jebel-es-Sbeikh  and  tlie  north  of  Lebanon. 
A  second  are  the  Wahabees,  a  sect  that  have  sprung  intu  ex- 
istence during  the  last  century.  Like  the  orthodox  Mussulman, 
they  receive  both  Koran  and  tradition,  but  abhor  and  detry 
costly  tombs,  and  prayers  to  sainta.  TJiey  wear  neither  Bilk, 
velvet,  nor  goldi^n  omnnients,  mid  are  total  nbslainers  from 
tobacco.  A  third  of  the  lEiIrior  sects  are  the  Nusaii'iyeh,  a 
daas  of  religionists  chiefly  found  in  northern  Lebanon,  of 
whose  religious  tenets  little  is  known.  They  are,  h<iwover, 
Wid,  like  the  MetAwilieh,  to  have  transferred  their  homage 
^fi^lm  Mohammed  to  Ali  Abou- Aboo ;  and  in  addition,  hold  that 
the  fourth  cnJipli  was  an  incarnation  of  God;  moreover,  that 
Adam,  Abel,  Peter,  and  Jesus,  were  incarnations  of  the  Uelty. 
ThoDgb  in  Banias,  as  elsewhere  in  Syria,  the  habits  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  have  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  nn^ 
diangcd  since  tne  days  of  Jacob  and  Dan,  yet  a  greater  change 
has  taken  pl.ice  within  the  last  thirty  years  than  in  the  [ireced- 
ing  thousand  ;  but  the  morals  and  usages  have  recently  been 
almost  at  a  standstill.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  that 
whilst  eveiy  nation  has  made  progress,  the  Arab,  though 
naturally  intellectual,  should  have  made  little  or  none.  Hav- 
ing of  late  received  an  impetus,  he  may.  however,  possibly  move 
.  ahead.  What  with  French  influence,  the  increase  of  European 
travellers,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  Ottoman  Forte  to  the 
loivilisntion  of  the  West,  Turkey  cannot  fed  the  tide  without 
Syria  being  borne  on  the  advancing  trave  ;  nay,  I  believe  tlie  ' 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  Palestine  will  hold  out  her  swarthy 
hands,  and  cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  Au  Arab  youth  is 
sitting  at  this  moment  beside  me;  when  I  look  into  bis  in- 
telligent face,  and  mark  his  glistening  eyes,  knowing  full  well, 
.  JM  I  do,  he  possesses  an  immortal  soul,  and  a  moral  capacl^ 
eajiable  of  indefinite  expansion,  and  believing,  na  I  do,  that  alt 
Wnkind  are  destined  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  political,  social, 
nd  religious  freedom,  may  I  not  pray,  Corae,  happy  time. 
Let  the  great  sea  of  ])r(igreBS,  sodul,  mentul,  and 
apiritual,  either  heralded  by,  or  accompanied  with  the  gospel, 
~  itbe  the  promised  land  with  a  mantle  of  blessing,  richer  far, 
id  more  enduring  than  its  ancient  glory. 
Wo  are  aniloos  to  reach  Hasbeiyeh  if  possible  to-night,  in. 
to  pass  the  Lord's-day  thefe  to-mortu^ .    N^  t  ^•a-A.we. 
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atik  for  our  bill,  but  find  the  settlcmeiit  no  easy  matter ; 
whether  our  muleteer,  like  other  aervaiits,  had  been  augnieiit- 
ing  his  own  importance  by  exaggerating  ours,  oy  from  s 
oUier  cause,  a  scene  enaues.  My  companion,  who  i*  at  b 
in  reckoning,  and  cupable  of  halilmg  hia  own  with  either  J«w  or 
Moslem,  had  promised,  the  previous  evening,  with  my  coitctii*  ' 
rence,  ten  piastres  for  the  use  of  mat  and  floor,  pruriaiooB  to  ' 
b«  eitra.  Tlie  score  for  comestibles  is  easily  ammged,  balkt 
nothing  less  than  twenty  piastres  will  satisjy  onr  host  foar  tilt 
lod^ng ;  rather  than  take  less,  he  said,  he  would,  And> 
fashion,  prefer  making  us  a  present  of  the  whole.  My  fiMid' 
will  not  yield,  and  we  ride  off  apparently  the  victors.  In  tUa 
instance,  however,  wc  have  reckoned  without  our  boat,  fi» 
aher  riding  round  the  gardens,  and  while  crossing  the  tstreau^ 
wo  are  encountered  by  our  enraged  landlord,  mth  six  or  aevea 
servants  and  neighbours,  armed  with  stickB  and  threaluDg, 
implements. 

Oar  bridles  are  seized,  our  liorses'  beads  turned  round,  and' 
the  money  demanded  with  scowls,  curaes,  and  tbreateaings 
— blows  even  are  given  ;  all  this  tumult  and  uproar  being, 
about  ten  miserable  piastres.  I  would  have  paid  forthwitl^ 
had  my  companion  not  sternly  interposed.  Notwithstanding 
the  physical-force  argument  of  men  dreaded  by  traveller^  Willi 
our  muleteer  against  us,  we  maintain  our  point;  tliey,  seeing 
us  thus  determined  to  resist,  eventually  accept  the  sum  origin- 
ally tendered.  In  dealing  with  either  Turk  or  Arab,  and  pat- 
hMy  most  others,  a  contract  or  bargain  is  absolutely  necesawy 
to  prevent  grumbling  or  dissatisfaction.  Still  the  Arab  cliaimo- 
ter  is  not  to  be  judged  by  this  misadventure.  The  poet,  wlien 
he  Bays,  "  ej-  uno  disce  omnta"  is  not  always  right  Our  ront« 
on  leaving  liva  for  some  distance  in  the  same  direction  «« 
came,  through  beautiful  groves  and  woodland  scenery.  Croa»- 
ing  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  we  again  enter  the  great  pliun  of 
Huleb.  Leaving  Dan  upon  our  left,  and  tunung  to  the  right, 
we  urge  our  way  under  the  shadow  of  the  dew-generating 
Mount  Hernion,"  wliicli  bangs,  so  to  speak,  over  the  path ;  and 
tlio  forenoon  continuing  wet,  its  summit  and  shoulders  are  en- 
veloped in  deecy  clouds. 

Thia  shaggy  side  uf  the  mountain  is  like  a  game  preserve; 
*  IWui  ciuJii.  !i. 
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wkich  tliere  are  namcrous  giucUes,  the  Iiintl  i>f  Scripture. 
quotulinn,  "He  giveth  goodly  wo rda,"*  might  bo  tmiia- 
1,  "  shnotlng  fortfa  noble  brancbr^s  " — id  at,  aiitli;r».  Were 
tramdation  adopted,  it  would  destroy,  it  ia  true,  the  mela- 
pboricol  basis  of  that  admirable  and  pious  work  of  our  Cove- 
fumting  fatliers,  the  "  Bind  Let  Loose."  The  fallow-deer  is  also 
plentiful,  and  the  wild-goat,  the  latter  with  large,  dccp- 
vritikled  hiims.  I  am  iuclined,  however,  to  cloaa  this  last 
with  the  cbamois,  from  the  alight  glimpses  I  have  had  of  it, 
and  the  description  of  the  natives.  Over  this  plaiu,  I  have 
little  doubt,  ill  its  eariy  settlement,  roamed  the  rhinocema 
--probably  the  unicorn  of  Job.t  the  Dn  (i^nn)  of  the 
.ebrewH.  llie  country  hereabout  awitrms  with  game,  such  as 
ires,  rabbits,  and,  upon  the  mountain  side,  the  "conies"  of 
the  rocka.l  It  b  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrew  O^^StC, 
(taphnim,)  rendered  "  coney,"  may  not  be  the  hedgehog,  or  mat 
monUittu*. 

There  are  few  molehills  observable  along  tliia  track,  which 

may  be  owing  to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  but  both 

nts  and  field-mice  are  scampering  about  in  abundance  ;  whilst 

eroB-a,  jnys,  and  magpies  are  aa  rife  as  in  England.     Eagica, 

loo,  and  a  stray  bear  may  still  bo  occasionally  met  with,  and, 

If  in  luck,  a  panther.     However,  after  ascending  five  or  six 

thousand   feet,    there   are   neither   trees    nor  shrubs.      The 

mountain  has  three  summits,  under  one  of  which  there  is  a 

4inaU  gk'u,  with  a  basin-like  hollow,  where  the  Pharpar  takes 

ria*.     On  the  second,  there   are   some  interesting  ruins, 

flOuiprising  bevelled  and  large  hewn  Rtoncs ;    but   for  what 

'IMNMi  or  by  whom  the  buildings,  of  which  they  form  a 

irc  erected,  no  one  knows.     They  may  possibly  bo 

of  mountain  altars,  or  temples  tii  the  Sun  or  Banl, 

whoso  worship  the  Sidonians  and  Phiciiicians  were  &d- 

^.od,  or  they  may  have  hod  some  connexion  with  the  "  high 

;e8,"§  or  the  IJanl  Hermon  of  Scripture,  ||      The  central 

h.18  the  appearance   of  a   truncated  cone,  rising  more 

two  thousand  fi'St  above  the  tableland,  or  other  mimu- 

wtiich  apring  and  radiate  from  it.     Tho  biigc,  spire-like 

iinit,  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  U  apparently  smooth, 

Gen.  xlix.  21.  t  Job  xxiix.  9.  X  PtalnKA-'.VC.. 
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til  a  wliitisU  colour,  and  of  hard  calcareous  limestone,  whi 
when  fllmck  with  a  haminer,  rings  like  a  piece  of  meUd. 

The  ancient  names  of  this  mountain  arc  all  liiglily  aigni&l 
cant  of  its  appearance  and  position — "Sion,"  the  "ajiheaved"! 
or  "raised;"*  " Hcnnon,"  the  " lofty  peak ;"  "  Sheuir"   and 
"  Sirion,"  the  "  glittering  breastplate  of  ica"     It  stands  in  tlie 
entrance,  as  a  sentinel  of  the  Holy  I>Bnd,  towering  to  a  height 
of  ten  thousand  feet,     Fn)m  its  height  and  the  intense  oJd, 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  condensed,  and  falls  heaviljA 
during  the  night  in  the  furm  of  refreshing  dews,  whick  ghM 
rise  to  the  mountain  being  deBignated,  "  The  Mother  of  Dew^'V 
or  the  "  Womb  of  the  Moruitig."     It  may  be  remarked  diaM 
there  are  no  appearances  of  volcanic  agencies  on  this  side,  MB 
yet  of  basaltic  formations ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  tlie  iillnB 
ments  of  natives,  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  ocunsionalhfl 
experienced.     That  the  whole  district  has,  however,  been  inM 
theatre  of  both  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  is  i>atent.     "nilll 
may,  at   a  future  period,  form  an  interesting  field    for  tiM'l 
naturalist  and  geologist  J 

The  country,  though  not  much  cultivated,  is  level,  and  geaariM 
ally  free  from  atones.  We  have  now  a  perceptible  path,  alai^l 
which  we  trot  as  mirthfully  as  the  heavy  rain  will  pen^flB 
our  road  lying  through  a  succession  of  hills,  dales,  and  rfMiM 
of  romantic  beauty.  Our  English  friends  with  whom  we  IiiB 
parted  at  Uais-cl-Jabel.  now  overtake  us,  and  we  continuB  t&d 
journey  in  company.  Descending  a  very  steep  hill,  and  cnjvfl 
iiig  some  ploughed  fields,  we  ascend  to  end  enter  the  village  "tM 
Itasheiyet-ei-Fukbar,  where  there  is  a  small  pottery,  in  wtu^^l 
water  jars  are  manufaetured.  We  pass  an  hour  in  one  of  tb9 
houses,  where  we  partake  of  some  rofreshmeut,  the  whol^l 
male  and  female  population,  ns  usual,  standing  around  u^| 
There  is  here  what  may  bo  called  the  public  oven  or  bakery  i^l 
the  village,  in  which  I  can  testify  the  cakes  are  first-clasa.  litlfl 
women,  who  can  scarcely  be  denominated  handsome,  linir^B 
their  persMjiis,  according  to  out  code  of  taste,  rather  too  maoin 
exposed,  being  almost  as  nude  as  Eve,  our  first  mother  wKmim 
presented  to  Adam  in  Eden.  ■ 
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Although  the  rain  has  not  ceased,  we  proceed  onwards, 
and  rounding  the  edge  ot  the  hill,  arrive,  after  half-an-hour's 
smart  riding,  at  another  steep  descent,  leading  into  a  basin- 
shaped  hollow,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  high  mountains. 
In  this  cavity  lies  the  village  of  Hibbariyeh,  which  some- 
what resembles  a  Highland  clachan.  All  the  villagers  are 
out  of  doors,  half-a-dozen  volunteering  to  assist  us  over  an 
enclosure  that  surrounds  a  superb  ruin,  to  inspect  which  is 
our  only  object  in  making  the  detour,  and  visiting  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place.  We  are  amply  repaid  for  our  toil  The 
building  must  be  ancient,  its  bevelled  stones  denoting  a  high 
antiqiiity.  The  design  is  chaste,  the  style  of  architecture 
somewhat  florid,  having  sculptured  wreaths  running  round 
the  base,  with  deep  mouldings,  while  in  the  interior  are  niches 
for  statuary.  The  walls,  constructed  of  blocks  nearly  six 
feet  in  thickness,  the  length  of  the  whole  structure  being 
sixty  feet,  by  thirty  in  width.  This  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect ancient  temples  now  existing  in  Syria,  bearing  some 
resemblance,  I  think,  to  one  of  the  edifices  at  Kedesh  ;  and 
if,  as  many  suppose,  it  was  dedicated  to  Baal,  like  the  temples 
at  Kula-el-Bustra,  then  its  antiquity  is  beyond  doubt.  If  Dr 
Robinson  be  correct,  this  building  we  are  now  surveying,  from 
the  nature  of  the  hard  limest<)ne  of  which  it  is  built,  is  not 
only  ancient,  but  almost  incapable  of  destruction  ;  and  I  am 
privileged  to  examine  a  structure,  still  in  good  preservation, 
which  stood  in  the  days  of  the  Canaanites,  and  was  reared  by 
the  Phoenicians  long  ere  Dan  overcame  the  sluggish  inhabitants 
of  Laish. 
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DeEccnding,  and  crossing  another  stream,  we  part  c 
'witli  our  JHends,  they  goiug  by  one  route  to  DamaacQB,  « 
another,  to  Hasl>eiyeh.  A  nigged  nnd  steep  moimtaJn  rf 
mediatdy  before  ua,  to  climb  which  is  the  work  of  thiti, 
minut«B.  Tlic  views  from  iU  different  stages  are  oa  beautil 
Its  they  Are  extensive.  The  Gun  had  now  Etruggled  thro 
the  clouds,  cLnsing  away  the  rain,  and  lighting  up  I 
and  TnUey  with  gushes  of  golden  glory.  Hermon,  tow 
far  above  ivll  compclitora,  like  Saul  among  the  people,  i 
throwing  back  the  sun's  rays  from  its  icy  crest,  is  aeen  fi 
this  hill,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  its  spurs — to  grCBt  ai' 

Having   gained    the  summit,  we  enter  a  villago, 
thongb  liigh,  is  hidden  among  vines,  figs,  and  mulberry-tl 
the  plac«  itself  and  the  appearance  of  its  populntion  remindf 
me  of  some  weaving  villiige  in  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  the  n 
Laving  jialc  faces,  delicate  hands,  and  wearing  white  apr 
might  easily  p.'iaa  muster  aa  "wabstere"  in  Paisley  o 
nock.     My  guide  infnnna  me  they  are  "  Sowie,  Sowie,"  i 
Christians,)  or,  as  he  pronounces  the  word,  Dta-tet. 
are  weavei's,  I  suppose  they  must  be  engaged  in  th 
facture  of  silk,  since  the  muiberry-tree  for  rearing  and  fi 
worms  is  as  plentiful  aa  firs  are  in  Norway — whilst  baskets  a 
cocooiia  are  spread  oat  on  the  roofa  of  the  houses.     QuittEni 
the  village,  our  path  lies  along  a  loosely  built  wall  througli  I 
series  of  vineyards.    Wearied,  wet,  and  hungry,  and  our  ho 
jaded,  we  crawl  down  the  ateep  descent,  and  enter  a  L 
before  sunset  the  town  of  Hasbeiyeh. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  aides  of  the  Wady-et-Teim,  I 
deep  glen  enclosed  between  high  hills,  the  houses  cIiutQriB| 
amongst  fine  trees  and  gardens,  affording  proofs  of  the  i 
dustry  and   perseverauce    of  its  inhabitants.      After  miu 
heg^ng  for  a  night  or  two's  lodgings,  and  many  refnsa 
we  are  at  last  pitied  and   admitted  into  the  dwelling  o' 
Christian  woman,  whose  husband,  as  I  understand  her,  v 
murdered  in    tlie  late    dreadful  massacre.     ^' 
panied  by  a  crowd  of  idlern,  old  and  young,  to  an  onthoo 
which  has  neither  floor  nor  window ;  one  side  being  a' 
open,  except  where  filled  in  with  a  few  loose  stones,  ^ 
above  the  door  is  a  space,  nine  feet  by  seven,  also  (. 
There  is  neither  seat,  fite,  fuod,  nov  diah,  the  only  tl 
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tg  Bome  chaff  Id  a  corner ;  and  to  niako  matters  worse, 
of  U8  underetajids  the  other,  intercourse  being  uamixl 
by  sigiia,  shrugs,  and  lifting  of  the  ejeijrowB, 
Not  Huviug  partaken  of  animal  food  since  we  left  Naza- 
reth, with  the  exception  of  the  Emuggled  ham  at  Sajihed,  nnd 
tired  too  with  the  constant  repetition  of  e^s  and  bread  or 
bread  and  eggs,  &  change  is  deemed  indispensable.  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  of  us  knows  the  Arabic  for  beef  or  mutton, 
small  Yocabnlary  not  having  the  required  word,  or  our 
uiiciatton  faulty;  anyhow,  wo  are  not  understood.  In 
dilemma,  I  have  recourse  to  signs,  at  which  I  believe 
myHslf  so  great  an  adept  as  almost  to  deserve  a  profesBorship. 
Baring  my  arm,  flouridung  my  penknife,  And  making  believe 
til  eat,  I  thought  I  liad  succeeded,  but  found  they  regarded  me 
M  a  cannibal,  for  the  women,  horror-stricken,  seize  their  chil- 
dren and  run  away.  At  this  juncture,  calling  to  miud  a  pasiiage 
in  Theocrates,  in  which  he  compares  the  cound  of  the  Greek 
Eta  to  the  cry  of  a  sheep ;  aware,  too,  that  natural  sotuida 
are  the  same  in  all  ages,  languages,  and  places,  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  happy  thought,  I  begin  lianinif.  "  Eureka ! " 
I  excbiaied,  on  observing  that  I  am  at  last  understood ;  but 
whether  it  was  too  late  in  the  evening,  it  being  Saturday, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  we  learn  that  no  meat  can  bo 
obtained  without  purchasing  a  whole  carcase  aUve.  This 
investment  for  many  reasons  y/as  inexpedient.  A  woman, 
however,  now  steps  forward,  who  in  her  turn  makes  a  sign  for 
me  to  stay  a  moment,  and  returns  immediately  with  a  cock 
flapping  his  wings  in  her  arms — this  wo  pureha.se  for  a  franc. 
Having  been  thus  far  successful,  my  aplrita  acquire  new  tone 
and  energy. 

Requiring  eggs,  I  proceed  at  once  to  the  "souk"  or  market. 
Having  reached  it,  1  walk  up  one  side  and  down  the  other, 
examining  mats,  boxes,  and  baskets,  but  see  none.    Although 
,  avery  dealer  is  on  the  qui  vii-r  to  serve  me,  employing  every 
L  Kgn  inittginable,  yet  I  again  fiiil  to  make  myself  understood.     I 
I  night  have  recollected  the   hen's  cluck,  but,  "  iwMift' '•  'V^ 
^tautiiu  in  horit,"  when  about  leaving  the  mukat  ~' 
"Haiijel"     Back  I  go,  when  he,  with  no 
portance,  as  if  fully  comprehending  my  wants,  ba 
shifting  boxes,  and  at  last  com«a  qmV,  VtA  * 
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radiant,  and  presents  me  with — a  padlock !  I  only  wish 
some  of  my  friends  of  the  lens  and  camera  fratemify  had 
been  there  ^'  to  take  us  oK'*  My  look  of  blank  astonish- 
ment, half  inclined  to  laugh,  again  to  be  angry,  and  lastly 
humbled,  I  attempt  to  convince  the  unsuspecting  Turk,  by 
signs,  that  we  each  had  been  mistaken.  Tlus  eoniretem^ 
rendered  me  more  expert.  The  next  time  I  went  to  market, 
I  took  the  precaution  to  have  with  me  a  piece  of  egg-shell,  so 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  that 
commodity. 

Having  procured  a  few  necessaries,  the  good  woman  brings 
in  a  piece  of  charcoal  on  a  tin  brazier,  similar  to  the  one 
d^cribed  in  Nablous,  and  is  down  on  her  knees  busily 
blowing  and  fanning  the  Hame.  The  little  pan  soon  boils 
our  coffee;  and  though  the  place  is  crowded  from  wall 
to  wall,  we  begin  our  meal,  and  eat  as  hungry  travellers 
generally  do.  I  devote  the  evening  to  my  journal,  and, 
whilst  writing  on  my  knee,  a  number  of  matrons  are  intently 
watching  every  motion ;  my  silver  penholder  and  small  ink- 
stand, so  different  from  their  reeds  and  clumsy  writing  ap- 
paratus, being,  as  on  former  occasions,  sources  of  amazement, 
or  objects  of  admiratioiL  The  lamp  is  similar  to  those  used 
forty  years  ago  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  it  is  called  a  creuzie.  Although  oil  is  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful here,  the  lamp  is  both  small  and  ill  supplied,  serving 
only  to  make  darkness  visible.  At  length,  shoT^ing  by  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  yawning,  a  desire  to  be  left  alone,  and 
of  going  to  rest — I  cannot  say  bed — the  crowd  departs. 
Stretching  ourselves  out  where  we  sit,  the  wmd  playing  in 
eddies  around  us,  the  moon  and  stars  shining  in  full  radiance 
over  our  heads — there  is  no  difficulty  in  counting  their  time  of 
transit,  through  half-a-dozen  holes  in  the  roof — without  either 
bar  or  latch  on  the  door,  (under  which  a  pig  might  have 
crei)t,)  here,  in  the  midst  of  reputed  thieves  and  notorious 
murderers,  without  guard,  or  one  who  can  speak  a  word  of  our 
language,  we  lie  down,  and,  under  God's  protection,  go  to  sleep. 

Hasbtiyeh,  Sunday,  May  Ist. — We  rise  tliis  first  day  of 
May,  thank  God,  in  excellent  health.  The  morning  is  as  calm 
and  lovely  as  ever  broke  on  this  beautiful  valley.  The  whole 
deep,  weii- wooded  gleu  is  filled  with  the  melody  of  song  and 
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Vbe  bum  of  bees.  All  nature  seems  in  holiday  mood  atid 
siunmer  attire.  On  going  out,  I  aacended  the  height  just 
above  my  lod^Dga,  and  gaaed  with  feelings  of  sorrow  on  the 
blackened  and  charred  ruiiis  of  this  ancieut  Christian  town. 
Tears  filled  my  eyes,  the  more  so,  on  beholding  the  crowds  of 
widows  and  orphans  gathered  around  me.  The  effects  of  this 
dire  calamity  may  be  thus  stated.  Some  years  ago,  (in  lt(59,) 
during  the  stillness  of  night,  in  this  beaatiful  month  of  May, 
too,  meu,  women,  and  little  ones  were  wrapped  in  sleep, 
and,  na  they  fancied,  in  security.  Dcmoiis^nay,  worse— the 
Druses,  (in  their  cabnls  having  sworn  to  murder  every  living 
Christian  in  the  district,)  rush,  blinded  with  zeal  and  reli- 
^oUB  fauaticiam,  to  the  hnuses  of  their  fellow-townsmen  and 
ueighbours,  armed  with  weapons,  and  provided  with  torches, 
which  une  party  applies  to  the  dwellings,  while  another  shoots 
down  all  who  attempt  to  escape  from  the  flames.  Many  were 
burned  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
extout  of  burned  and  ruined  dwellings,  hundreds  must  have 
perished  on  that  awful  night.  The  houses  are  standing  roofless, 
Kwie  church  gutted,  the  sacred  books  either  destroyed  or  scat- 
What  man  would  not  feel,  or  what  Christian  not  grieve, 
>r  the  misfortuues  of  a  pe<)]ile  thus  widowed  and  orphaned  I 
P  liave  not  language  to  express  my  indignation  at,  and  detesto- 
a  of,  this  foul  crime,  which  is  still  calliiig  to  Heaven  for  ven- 
tnce.  "  O  Lord,  how  longl  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou 
*  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  1"  •  Much  sympatic 
«  been  shown  for  these  poor  oreatures.  The  voice  of  Europe 
I  not,  however,  been  raised  loud  enough  to  make  Turkey 
(  understand,  that  neither  Christian  nor  infidel  is  to  be 
llired  aud  shot  like  a  dog,  because  dilTeriiig  from  the  Moslem 
f  Druse  in  political  or  religious  behef.  1  have  just  returned 
1  a  survey  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  town,  which  is  in 
jt  worse  condition  than  I  bad  supposed  At  ono  point  of 
iSbw,  I  counted  thirty  houses  unroofed,  burnt,  or  in  ruins, 
and  from  another,  twenty-three,  all  within  a  short  djfitance  uf 
the  Emir's  palace. 

While  standing  musing  on  tliis  scene  of  dcso'  -1 

'eatrnction,  a  native  addroases  me  with  the  xw 
jjf^Uabuiba,"  inviting  me  by  signs  to  enter  his 
•  Bev.  Ti  10. 
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do  SO.  His  tidy  little  wife  presents  me  with  cakes  and  sweety 
of  which,  to  please  her,  I  partake.  She  opens  a  home-made 
cupboard  of  baked  clay,  takes  from  it  two  or  three  Aiabic 
prayer-books,  and  seems  gratified  on  finding  that  I  can  pro- 
nounce some  of  the  words.  They  are  a  Christian  familj,  bat 
whether  Greek,  Maronite,  or  Latin,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
should  suppose  them,  however,  to  be  Latins;  for  a  jomig 
woman,  seemingly  on  good  terms  with  the  family,  enters,  who 
has  a  ^[altese  cn»ss  tatooed  on  her  wrist,  and  who,  there  and 
then,  expresses  her  willingness  to  start  with  me  to  England. 
The  following  facta,  relating  to  religious  sects  in  Syiia^  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  : — 

Sectarianism  prevails  in  Palestine  with  almost  as  mnch 
virulence  as  it  does  throughout  Eurof»e,  and  is  preceded  by 
like  heart-burnings,  accompanied  by  similar  evils,  and  followed 
by  the  same  banefid  effects — hate,  strife,  barbarity,  and  mur- 
der. Not  to  speak  of  the  three  or  four  great  sects  of  Islamism 
alreadv  mentioned,  the  Christiiins  have  their  distinctive  divi- 
sions  and  their  feuds.  ■  I  shall  confine  my  remarks,  in  the 
present  in^tance,  to  only  one  of  the  two  leading  parties — 
the  Druses — the  other,  the  Maronites,  I  shall  speak  of  on 
reaching  Lebanon.  The  former,  who  are  best  known,  by  name 
at  least,  in  England,  had  their  origin  from  a  caliph  of  the 
Fatamite  line  in  Eg}pt.  This  half-madman  revived  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  transmigratitin  of  souls,  maintaining,  at  the 
same  time,  that  God  is  one,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity 
in  the  person  of  Ali,  the  i>rophet's  son-in-law,  but  extending 
the  last  honour  to  some  other  indi\*iduals,  among  whom  Jesus, 
son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  included.  To  this  belief  is  added 
— the  growth  of  later  years — a  few  moral  rules  or  precepts, 
such  as  the  duty  of  rendering  each  other  mutual  aid,  speaking 
truthfully,  acquiescing  in  the  Di\-ine  will,  *fcc.  The  Druses 
meet  in  their  chapels  every  Thursday,  but  what  they  wor- 
ship, or  how  they  worship,  is  a  secret  as  im]>enetrable  as 
freemasonry,  which  it  would  be  death  here,  and  damnation 
hereafter,  to  divulge.  The  fraternity  exhibits  as  perfect  an 
organisation  as  the  followers  of  Loyola,  every  circumstance 
and  event  bearing  upon  the  brotherhood  being  rapidly  and 
noiselessly  communicated  to  headquarters.  Although  not 
numeiQUS^  they  are  united  and  brave.    When  roused,  they  are 
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fcrocious  and  cruel,  blood  only  satisfying  their  vengeance; 
yet,  in  their  glens  and  mountain  fastnesses,  tbey  are,  as  I 
have  ever  found  them,  kind  Hnd  hospitnble  to  the  passing 
waj-faror,  whilst  their  gardsna  of  vines,  olives,  and  figs  ara 
proofs  of  their  industry,  and  un  evidence  of  the  pleuaure  they 
take  in  the  pursuits  of  jicace. 

Hasbeiyeh  and  the  spurs  round  the  base  of  Hermon  have 
long  Iteen  the  chief  seats  or  strongholds  of  this  clu^  of  reli- 
gionists. Owing  to  the  secrecy  of  their  mode  of  woratiip  and 
my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  I  could  discover 
little  of  tlieir  proceedings  or  politics.  Their  chapels  are  among 
the  crags  at  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
th^  invariably  select  wild  glens,  soLtary  dells,  the  sumniits 
nf  rocky  prceipicea,  or  the  deep,  shady  romantic  glades,  with 
which  the  district  abounds,  as  sites  for  their  sanctuaries,  proba- 
bly in  order  that  no  po'ing  eye  may  gaze  at,  or  ubtmaive"  foot 
may  penetrate  to  the  scene  of  their  secret  rites ;  henue  the 
name  uf  their  chapel  is  "  KLulweh,"  signifying  "  solitude  ;"  in 
the  plural,  "  KJiulwat."  Their  churches — to  pve  them  an 
English  name — have  nothing,  in  their  external  ai>pcarance, 
either  beautiful  or  imposing.  The  aim  of  the  worshippera 
being  privacy,  the  walls  are  massive,  and  the  windows  mere 
narrow  slips,  high  above  the  ground ;  stragglers  or  strangers 
■re  strictly  prohibited  from  approaching,  and  indeed  are 
driven  from  their  precincts.  The  character  of  the  Druse  is 
too  well  known,  not  to  be,  in  eases  of  this  kind,  respected,  if 
not  absolutely  feared.  This  class  of  churches,  or  "  Kiihlwat-el- 
Biyad,"  was  broken  into  and  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1^38,  the  sacred  books,  and  other  writings, 
told,  scattered,  or  destroyed.  Since  tlmt  period,  however, 
the  Druses  liavo  collected  or  written  others,  continuing  as 
formerly  to  shroud  their  worship  in  the  same  inscrutable 
secrecy;  and,  as  a  whole,  this  commuuity  may  be  said  to 
isspirc  dread  rather  than  love. 

The  bazaarn  of  Hasbeiyeh,  althou^  congregated  in  a  well- 
l»iiilt  and  well-arranged  structure,  are  excessively  filthy,  but 
^well  stiKked  with  French  and  English  manufactu 
!   is   also  a  considerable   amount   of 
imuking  and  tailoring  are  constantly  goia 

rJcB  ftod  active  ChiistiaM  are  to  ^  wva  « 
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custom,  today,  fSnnday,)  the  same  as  auy  otbn'  Suylt^ 
week.     Afterwards,  whilst  sfLuntering  along  the  BtnUi, 
gentlemen,  ods  a  Miislem,  the  oilier  a  ChnBtian,  innta  I 
Kit  with  them  on  their  carpet.     A  chibooque  is  presentad 
being  no  smoker  1  dedine  ;  they  then  make  a  cigarette  to 
use.    Almost  the  first  queation  asked  is — "Ruas,  or  Ha 
Tey  tyeb  !"^Do  you  like  the  Russians  ?  the  nert,  "  ] 
tyeb  1" — Do  you  admire  the  French  (     Infonning  tben  H 
am  English,  they  eiclaim — "Tyeb!  Tyeb!  Sowie!  Sofrael" 
endeavour  to  make  them  understand  my  dct«statioa  <i~ 
horrid  murders  and  burnings  that  had  occurred  in  their  t 
wl^h  they  seem  to  condemn  as  heartily  as  I  do.     I  h 
there  are  twenty  Protestants  in  the  plaec,  conrerte  f 
Greek  Church,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Messn  1 
snd  Thomson,  American  missionnriea  of  BeyrouL 
the  afternoon  on  the  banks  of  the  same  stream,  which  X 
through  the  town,  I  was  astonished  to  obseire  thne  1 
vidnals  advancing  towards  me,  one  of  them  addrcsang  me  V 
the  familiar  salutation,  "Good  morning,  sir!"     Though  s  B' 
taken  aback,  1  thanked  him,  and  inquired  where  he  had  obti  * 
his  English,  to  which  he  replied,  "Taniseen,  Beyroat."  v 
phrase  exhausted  the  whole  of  his  vocabulary.     I 
ftft«rwards  that  he  was  a  merchant  in  the  "Sook." 

From  what  I  have  seen  to-day  of  the  town,  and  of  its  p 
— for  they  have  surrounded  me  from  morning  to  ni^it^  B 
ing  anxioas  inquiries  about  England,  Protestantiam,  uiM 
aries,  and  my  own  New  Testament,  which  latter  they  a 
took  into  their  hands  and  kissed — I  am  led  to  eicli^m  i 
words  of  Scripture,  "The  fields  are  white  unto  h 
to  "pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  a 
I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  number  of  the  popv 
of  the  varied  sects  of  religionists  who  compose  its  comm 
but  the  following  data,  compiled  a  few  years  ago,  t 
taken  as  a  close  a{i])roximatiou,  sufficiently  ao^urnte  for  g 
information.     Hasbeiyeh  is  the  chief  town  of  the  distrietj  li 
baa  nineteen  villages,  so  to  speak,  under  its  jurisdiction  ;  t' 
contain  a  pnpulatinn  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  thoua 
whom,  before  tho  nmssocre  of  \S5Q,  six  thouiund  were  C 
tians ;  five  thousand  Orthodox  Greeks  —  of  these,  the  W 
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fanndred ;  and  about  five  thousand  Dmaca.  In  this  district  tUere 
are  fifteen  Greek  priests,  with  nine  chiirchen,  Sve  Catholic 
priests,  with  all  equal  number  of  churches,  and  one  mosque. 

Monday,  2i/, — Eiting  betimes  this  morning  to  conclude  my 
survey,  I  find  that  Hasbeiyeh  is  built  on  a  ridge  of  Mount 
Hermon,  occupying  terraced  heights  on  one  side  of  a  gorgo 
clothed  with  luxuriant  Tcgetation,  and  enriched  with  some  of 
the  fioeat  gardens  in  Syria,  fen  towns  having  a  lovelier  or 
more  delightful  ptosirion.  The  labouring  class  in  the  East, 
granting  that  their  family  and  cattle  occupy  the  same  apart- 
ment, and  their  dwellings  be  as  above  described,  are  neverthe- 
less as  well  housed,  if  not  in  some  respects  better,  than  mauy 
of  the  day-labourers  and  cottars  in  Dorsetshire  and  Norftlk. 
Hie  dotlung  of  the  Syrian,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  only  scant,  but 
of  flimsy  material,  and  of  a  cheap  description,  an  ahhah  and  a 
pair  of  whit«  cotton  drawers  generally  constituting  his  dress, 
and  probably  hb  entire  wardrobe.  True ;  but  these  are  amply 
sufficiDDt  in  all  aeasona — tiio  climate  is  so  genial,  that  gar- 
ments, were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  propriel^,  might  be  dis- 
spenaed  with  as  almost  superfluous.  Supposing,  however,  that 
additional  clothing  might  be  nccessaty,  the  Syrian  ]>easant  or 
workman  is  seldom  or  never  without  the  means  of  procuring 
all  that  he  or  his  family  may  require,  whilst  his  food,  for 
Toriety,  nutrition,  and  abundiiiice,  \a  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  an  English  labourer. 

Here  there  is  no  squalid  poverty  flaunting  in  rags,  no  dasa 
representative  of  our  "  froze-out  gardeners,"  or  that  of  our 
houseless  population,  who,  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year, 
are  wlher  fit  for,  or  are  actually  inmates  of  a  union.  At  no 
season  is  th>>re  cither  gaunt  famine  or  burning  starvation  stalk- 
with  pestilenoe,  through  villages  or  agricultural  districts  ; 
iger  is  almost  unknown.  The  peasant  has  his  patch  of 
_  >und,  that  produces  millet,  wheat,  dhoura,  barley,  and  vege- 
tables, sufficient  for  the  wants  of  his  household.  I  am  certain 
that  no  'Arab  cottar  between  Jerusaleia  and  Damascus  would 
change  his  position  for  that  of  the  agricultural  labouring  classes 
in  the  two  counties  above  named.  The  daily  ■•  '  <n  the 
■£ust  ore  small.  Dot  aveniging  more  than  from  f 
itres  a  day,  or  something  like  five  shilliuga  dl 

to  bo  added  to  this  tlie  fruits  of  Ua  amilVvi 
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— Mljnncts  inseparoble  from  the  cottngeB— which  sre  tmt  only 
considerable,  but  valuable  iii  a  countty  where  regetnbles  form 
a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  people.  Were  our  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  or  tenant-farmers,  t«  allow  tlieir  married 
binds  or  day-labourers  a  mnall  piec«  of  ground — say,  a  fourth 
of  an  aero  to  each  cottage — I  am  morally  certain  there  would 
be  more  happiness  in  thier  families,  greater  contentment  with 
their  hard  lot,  as  well  as  an  industry  and  morality,  whii^h,  at 
preaODt,  have  no  existence  among  this  class  of  our  rural  pitpa- 
lution.  There  would  also  he  less  time  and  money  spent  in  tha 
beer-shop,  less  poaching  and  other  agouian  crimes,  and  cnnse- 
queutly  lighter  taxation,  as  there  would  be  soon  a  partinl  di- 
minution in  our  parochial  rates  for  prisons  and  police.  Were 
the  plot  of  ground  and  garden  system  introduced,  the  time  and 
mmd  of  the  worker  would  be  beneficially  occupied,  which  la 
now  misspent  in  idleness  aod  kbdred  evils.  To  this  lumple 
arrangement  in  Syria  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  the 
contentment,  independence,  and  the  plenty  that  characterists 
the  Arab  peasantry,  and  gives  them  a  marked  eu[>monty  la 
umterial  comforts  over  th<ae  of  England. 

I  directed  my  attention  to  haiidloom  weavers  as  a  C 
They  inhabit  in  great  numbers  tlie  Unise  villages,  wU 
lie  about  the  spurs  of  Hermon  and  south  of  Hasbeiyeh,  diA 
ing  very  little  indeed  from  the  same  i-'lafls  of  ojierativee  in  o 
towns  and  villages;  bmg  frugal  and  industrious  a 
their  meims,  they  are  remarkable  at  the  same  time  fbr  t 
intelligence.  Were  newspapers  or  books  as  plentiful  hen  a 
they  are  in  Britain,  these  weavers  would  spend,  or  rather  B ' 
spend,  their  time  as  freely  as  ever  a  Paisley  or  n  B«" 
Green  boither  of  the  shuttle  did,  or  continues  to  do. 
ticians  they  have  become  already,  for  I>rusisDi  is  more  at  i 
political  tbivn  a  moral  creed,  and  its  followers  perhaps  as  miM 
n  bond  of  conspirators  as  a  religious  community.  The  dm' 
ings  of  the  weavers  are  not  only  tidy,  but  neatly  fumh' 
at  least -usbg  that  term  as  understood  in  tfie  East, 
walls,  both  inside  and  out,  are  whitewashed,  and  occoaoi 
attempts  are  made  to  ornament  them;  whilst  their  ^utIh 
plots  are  uidtivuted  and  watered  with  the  utmost  care.  *"' 
diHjiLiy  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  arranging  and  setting  ont  the* 
pieces  of  ground,  on  which  Uboxu  u  not  s^aied.    Bmk  ^liuitd 
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aad  bn1b«  nre  obtuiied  from  great  diatfuicefl,  and  purchased  at 
high  prices.  Friendly  competitions  have  bean  iuatittited,  at 
which  prizes  aru  awarded  to  the  grower  of  the  best  flower  or 
'  vegetable,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  jeara  I  have  been  In  the 
f  habit  of  obaerviug  the  garden-plots  of  the  Bethual  Green  ^k 
L  veavers,  lying  between  the  Regeut'a  Canni  and  the  Hackney 
I  Soad,  and  had  supposed  they  bad  obtained  the  first  rank  as 
Imnateur  flonsta,  especially  in  producing  variety  and  choice 
ripecimens;  but  though  in  these  respects  they  may  still  Dtain- 
1  biin  their  superiority,  yet  as  far  as  regards  close  attention  to 
I  titeir  gardens,  and  pride  in  laying  out  and  beautifying  the 
l.i|round,  they  are  behind  the  weavers  at  the  Springs  of  the 
ISonkkn. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  amongst  the  latter,  there  is  not 
only  a  taste  for  cottage  gardening  and  floral  bc:iuty,  but  a 
high  appreciation  of  vocal  music.    This  they  cultivate  at  their 
looms  or  in  their  worlrahops,  angmg  in  parts,  their   music 
having  a  slow  and  singular  cadence,  which,  though  monoton- 
ous, is  pleasing,  and  has  a  soothing  tendency,  whilst  their  solo 
singing  improves  on  acquaintance,  becoming  more  charming 
the  better  it  is  known.     They  have  formed  among  themselves 
weekly  meetings,  assembling  either  in  their  workshops  or  at 
^k    oach  other's  dwellings,  where  they  practise  part  singing,  and  it 
^fr  it  astanishing  the  perfection  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this 
^^  science ;  bringing  forcibly  to  my  recollection  certain  scenes 
^m  common  in  the  vicinity  of  my  birthplace.     The  weavers  of 
^■:1he  west  of  Scotland  had  also  weekly  meetings  for  solo  and 
^K^Kit  singing ;  there  were  few  hamlets  or  vilhtgcs  without  their 
^P^l^  or  singing  clubs  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  of 
^-  onr  best  Scottish  vocalists  have  been  knights  of  the  shuttle,  aa, 
for  example,  Sinclair,  Teinplet-m,  and  I  believe  also  Kennedy 
and  Wilson.     My  own  town,  I  know  for  a  certainty,  has  fur- 
nished a  large  portion  of  Scotland  with  "precentors,"  the  ma- 
jority of  whcmi  were  either  muslin  or  e>n>et  weavers.     What 
syiupatliy  may  exiat  between  weaving  and  harmony  I  am  not 
able  to  divine.     Had  the  question  been  terpdchorean,  a  con- 

necting  link  might  have  been  imagined  ;  but,  be  '''iBBiV'"  **"* 

L  links  them  together  what  it  may,  the  fact  exists^J 
^lads  of  Hasheiyeh  and  round  the  Springs  of  Joi 
t  ilethual  Qreen  in  Qovet  coltute,  Oio&Q  tH,  "S 
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land  in  ptft  amging.  and,  in  propoTtzon  to  tkdr  knovledgB 
and  opportnnitie?,  equal  the  weavers  of  Paisley  in  tlie  *^  gift 
of  the  gab,"  pamcularlr  in  talking  politics. 

The  wages  of  these  white-aproned  and  pale-fiused  openton 
is  certainly  small,  or  dae  they  are  badly  paid,  thdr  daily  earn- 
ings on  either  silk  or  mnslin  department  not  exceeding  six  or 
seven  piastres  a  day,  or  two  shillings  a  week  leas  than  our 
plain  mnslin  or  kppit  weavers  in  Scotland,  and  about  cme- 
half  less  that  of  a  Bethnal  Green  silk  or  velvet  weaver — that 
is,  taking  one  week  with  another.  Let  it  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Syrian  ^*  wabster "  has  neither  rates  nor  taxes 
to  pay,  no  beer-shop  score,  gin-palace  or  change-honse  baHts^ 
— self4mposed  taxes,  heavier  than  all  the  others  pat  togeClier. 
Bis  garden  famishes  him  with  daily  necessaries,  his  earnings 
go  either  for  table  loxories,  or  ornaments  for  himself  and  wife, 
in  which  all  more  or  less  indulge,  the  surplus — for,  like  the 
Chancellor  of  our  Exchequer,  he  has  a  surplus — beiug  hoarded. 
There  are  few  peasants  or  weavers  but  have  at  all  times  a  pnrse^ 
not  only  weD-stocked  with  silver,  but  having  a  few  gold  liras  to 
add  to  it«  weu^ht.  upon  which  they  can  draw  in  an  emergency. 

In  the  lower  section  of  the  town,  on  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
stands  the  palace  of  the  Emir,  a  large,  dingy,  old  building.  This 
magistrate  or  prince  is  ruler  of  the  whole  district,  holding 
power  direct  from  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  and  is  nearly 
connected  with  the  Emir  Beshir  of  Lebanon.  Whether  from 
this  relationship,  powerful  friends,  or  his  own  great  wealth, 
although  oftener  than  once  deposed,  he  has  again  and  again 
resumed  authoritv,  and  now  retains  not  onlv  his  life,  which 
he  has  often  forfeited,  but  his  original  rank  and  influence. 
It  is  often  said  that  in  Turkey  every  man  has  his  price ; 
were  it  not  so,  the  worthy  Emir  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  long  ago  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  bowstring. 
It  is  at  this  place  that  travellers  generally  make  the  ascent 
of  Jebel-es-Sheikh,  as  we  should  have  done,  but  knowing 
that  it  is  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet, 
we  forego  the  attempt. 
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Settmsg  with  our  hoateSB  by  paying  thirty  pinstres,  we  bid 
bnr  good-bye,  and  lee-ve  Haabeiycb.  Descending  a  path  along 
tlic  iniu'gLn  of  tbe  stream,  we  soon  reach  the  plain,  where  two 
men  are  actually  mendiug  a  bridge,  the  first  time  I  hnve  Been 
any  attempt  to  repair  eitlier  a  road,  building,  or  wall,  rince 
lauding  at  JaSa — a  circumstance,  although  ioeiguificant  in  itaelf, 
which  is  worthy  of  being  noticed  as  a  curiosity.  A  young 
shoemaker,  proceeding  to  look  for  workt  going  like  outsetrea 
to  Damascus,  joiuB  us,  aud  proves  to  be  very  good  com}>any, 
vbistling  and  siogiiig  all  day  long  with  the  peculiar  Arab 
drawl  of  bis  country.  We  are  still  within  the  precincts  of  the 
lofty  Hermon,  but  us  we  approach  Raftheiya.  the  mount^ns 
become  steeper  and  the  land  is  more  encumbered  with  rocks 
snd  stones,  yet  the  vine  continuea  to  gruw  and  the  mulberry 
to  flourish. 

about  to  enter  a  village,  of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  name,  both  our  guide  and  the  shnemnker  wished  ns 
to  avoid  it,  making  signs  that  we  ore  in  danger,  not  only 
of  being  plundered,  but  even  murdered,  adding  that  these 
villagers  are  woree  than  the  Beduoen.  This  may  be  a 
to  induce  us  to  take  a  slidrter  or  smoother  road ;  but 
we  continue  in  our  course.  We  pass  through  the  dreaded 
village,  where  we  meet  with  notliing  nnus^d^Md^l^ung  all 
haste,  we  gallop,  without  drawing  bridbulfl^^^^^^^^^hiB 
is  really  a  beautiful  town,  situated  on  fl^^^^^^^^DhiU, 
CTjwucd  with  the  Eoiir'a   cistle,  and  '  •"• 

.of  three  thousand  souls.     On  reaching 
T,  we  haltf  iateuding  to  uuka  i^  U 
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hour's  stroll,  and  then  continue  our  journey.  Oar  muleteer, 
however,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  we  ought  to  proceed 
no  farther  to-day,  although  it  is  only  2  p.m.  He  undoes  the 
baggage,  which  we  order  him  to  replace ;  then  he  makes  signs 
that  the  horses  can  go  no  flirther,  that  the  next  resting-pUioe 
is  four  hours  distant,  and  that  the  Druses  or  Bedueen  will  be 
sure  to  poignard  or  shoot  us  in  the  dark.  The  shoemaker,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  after  all  my  kindness,  chimes  in  with  him, 
as  do  the  greater  ])ortion  of  the  Rasheiyites,  the  reason  of 
which  will  appear  directly. 

Mehciddiii  had  privately  hinted  that  I  am  not  only  a 
wonderful  Frank  *' hakim/*  but  that  I  had  cured  him  in 
one  night,  at  Nazareth,  of  a  grievous  malady.  No  sooner 
is  this  bniiteii  about,  than  a  crowd  of  invsdids  and  incur- 
ables surround  me,  exhibiting  their  sores,  proclaiming  th^ 
diseases,  and  crjing  for  medicine.  Ignoring  physic  entirely, 
I  declare  that  I  am  no  "hakim,"  and  that  even  if  I  were 
acquainted  with  the  healing  art,  no  dispensary  is  at  hand. 
Nevertheless,  the  blind,  lame,  and  paralysed  urge  me  to 
have  pity  upon  them.  One  poor  woman,  especially,  in  the 
last  stage  of  dropsy,  draws  from  me  tears  of  commisera- 
tion ;  a  mother  urgently  implores  me  to  heal  her  child, 
who  is  afflicted  with  ophthalmia.  This  was  the  only  case  for 
which  I  prescribed,  recommending  frequent  fomentations  of 
warm  milk  and  water, — the  child's  eyes,  like  many  I  have 
seen  in  Egypt,  being  closed  up  ^Wth  matter,  covered  with  fiies 
and  inflamed  by  dirt  While  making  the  attempt  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  tliose  around  me,  of  the  supiKisition  that  I  was 
a  **  hakim,"  I  obser\'ed  a  woman  with  a  singular  ornament,  as 
strange  as  bizarre.  Anj^hing  is  said  to  become  youth  and 
beauty.  This  maiden  had  fastened  to  her  forehead,  and  pro- 
jecting from  it,  almost  at  right  angles,  a  silver  tube  of  about 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  five  or  six  in  circumference  at  the 
biise,  tapering  to  a  point ;  in  short,  a  veritable  metallic  horn, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  white  veil.  While  gazing  at  this 
adornment,  and  thinking  of  the  odd  vagaries  of  fashion  in  re 
female  decoration,  I  could  not  help  concluding  that  this  horn 
is  no  more  to  be  laughed  at  than  the  nose-ring  that  I  noticed 
at  Gizeh,  which  the  wearer  had  to  lift  with  one  hand  while  con- 
veying  food  to  her  mouth  mtViWi^  oXX^ax  *,  x^'iyt^&^i.v^hftr  of  these 
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more  absurd,  nnd  perhaps  less  torturing  or  injurious  to  health, 
than  the  corsets  and  thiu  narrojf-aoled  boots  of  my  fair 
countrywomen,  or  tho  not  less  odd-looking  apologies  for  bon- 
nets that  were  worn  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  spoon-shaped 
articles  of  head-dress  worn  at  the  present  day, — proving  the 
truth  of  the  adage,  "There  is  no  accounting  for  fashion." 

Shiiking  myself  free  from  the  crowd,  a  person  next  pre- 
sents himself  shouting — "Antiques,  tyeb!''  showing  a  few 
beautifully  preserved  specimens  of  ancient  coins,  chiefly  sil- 
ver and  bronze.  The  price  asked  was  extravagant,  or  at 
least  more  than  I  chose  to  ^ve.  I  purchase,  however,  a 
handful  of  the  copper  ones,  the  majority  of  them  being  of  the 
Boman  emperors.  Our  difference  with  Meheiddln  not  having 
been  arranged,  we  agree  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  sheikh. 
Accordingly,  going  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  bis  dwelling,  we 
present  ourselves  before  the  personage  in  questioa  He  ia 
seated  d  I'anfflaur,  smoking  with  two  other  gentlemen  on 
what  appeared  to  be  the  roof  of  a  building,  splendidly 
attired  with  massive  gold  chain,  scarlet  cloak — his  narghileb 
mounted  with  gems.  On  being  introduced,  we  are  received 
courteously,  the  only  difficulty  being  how  to  make  ourselves 
undcrstjtud.  Meheiddin  first  makes  his  conipkint ;  then 
my  fellow- traveller  airs  his  Italian,  while  I  with  well-timed 
solemnity  elaborately  unfold  the  written  contract,  utter- 
ing occasionally — Qiittto  i  il  cimlracto.  The  unfortunate 
Meheiddin  is  rudely  ordered  to  proceed  at  once,  wherever  the 
badje  wishes  to  go,  and  we  bow  in  acknowledgment  to  the 
justice  of  his  decision.  Pipes  and  coffee  are  ordered,  but 
we  respectfully  decline  the  proffered  hospitality,  on  the  plea 
t  want  of  time,  and  taking  off  our  hats  retire  from  this  lU 
Vmm  court  of  equity.     Apart  altogether  from  the  decision, 

n  astonished  and  pleased  with  the  refined  maiuiera  of  the 

ige  potentate,  wliich  were  those  of  a  woU-brcd  European. 
K.Indeed.  I  am  convinced  that  our  friend  the  Judge  ia  the 
ftlhnir  Effendi,  a  prince  of  the  Shohab  JMpi^r,  who  occupies 
Itbe  castle  above  Ihe  town.  I'tflHl^^, 

The  "  souk  "  may  be  styled  an  iltf'^^^^^^^BS^  *'**' 

(,   the  commodities  averaging  )  'ike 

r  Syrian  markets,  is  well  sti)){^ 

icd,  to  ait  and  watch  t'      ""'  ' 
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viith  their  email   coins  to  purchase  lollipops  or  toyS)  1 
often  a  source  of  enjoyment.     How  their  eyes  gUstea  wU 
titey  glance  over  the  stalls  !  mentally  exclAJuiing,  I  hsve  li 
doubt,  aa  the  boy  remarked  of  the  candy  stalka,  lie  e 
"  lick  every  one  of  them."     The  liabita  und  dispowtiao  I 
children  are  the  same  here  as  at  home  ;  the  boy's  first  *' ' 
and  purchase  is  a  mimic  gun,  a  tin  sword,  a  whip,  or  tt  h 
on  which,  if  [MiBsibls,  he  stniddles  off  homewards.     On  t 
other  hand,  the  little  girls  direct  their  first  iniiuit  e 
obtain  a  doll  of  wood  and  ptunt,  or  of  more  fragile  v 
thiK  we  see  nature  ever  tme,  instinct  unvarying,  aod  C 
hood  in  every  age,  dime,  and  country,  showing  the  same  o 
actcristics.     How  much  may  be  learned  of  the  sspira  ' 
of  humanity  from  the  habits  of  the  little  folk  !     " 
men  in  their  wants  and  sittisfactious  are  only  children  of  | 
larger  growth.     Often,  in  observing  the  guileless 
ing  sincerity  of  children,  da  I  feel  the  truth  of  the  lied?«Rii 
wOTds,  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in 
■wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."* 

Few  Turks  are  seen,  or  at  least  few  turbans  are 
district,  like  the  last  we  traversed,  being  inhabited  chiejlj  t| 
Druses,  or  Greek    and   Latin  Christians.     The   ' 
these    mountainous    regions    are  more  than  good    looki 
indeed,  have  exquisitely  chiselled  features  and  symmetrf 
formed  limbs.     They  have  the  same  penchant  for  \ 
ornament ;  these  I  sometimes  inspected,  which,  with  t 
and  modesty,  they  generally  permitted  me  to  do,  satisfy 
their  own  curiosity,  iu  return,  by  examining  the  coins  i 
jewellery   attached   to   my  watch  guard.      I'emi 
seems    to    improve    towards  the   north ;    the   daughtais   i. 
Jerusalem  are  fairer  than  their  sisters    of  Egypt,  thoas  t 
Samaria  excel  the  ladies  of  Jerusalem,   while  the  ■ 
of  Hasl)eiyeh  and   Kaaheiya  are  fairer  still.      The   i 
of  the  latter  arc  flowing,  half  concealing  their  lithe  fora 
and    rounded   proportions  ;  they   have   large  eyes,  bladi  4 
sloes,  keen  and  glimciug,  or  soft  and  languishing,  as  i 
moves  or  love   sways.      In    others   they  are   of    ah 
colour,  seeming  to  kindle  into  liquid  fire  or  molt  into  b 
ness ;  possibly  the  use  of  kohl  contributing  to  iutcnmfy  t 
•  Lute  vrisL.  n. 
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cxpresaon.  The  beautiea  of  the  East  need  not  travel  to  the 
West  to  bontrw  the  art  of  personal  adommeDt,  being  already 
adepts  in  heightening  and  displaying  their  natural  charma, 
althi)UgU  they  have  neither  the  cosmetioB  nor  the  tnuotng 
of  their  Caacasian  aiatera.  Probtibly  I  am  no  judge  in 
matters  of  this  kind  ;  still  I  prefer  nature  in  her  simpliidty, 
to  art  with  its  adornings. 

There  are  in  this  district  of  Rasheiya  sixteen  villages, 
with  a  [mpuLition  of  eleven  thousand,  which  may  be  thus 
divided — five  thonsond  Chriations,  four  thousand  Orthodox 
Greeks,  six  hundred  Maronites,  seven  hundred  Syrians,  and 
A  few  Armenians.  The  Greek  Church  has  nine  priests,  with 
seven  places  of  worship ;  four  Cathohc  priests,  with  a  like 
number  of  churches  ;  but,  as  in  Hnsbeiyeh,  only  one  solitary 
Uoslem  mosque, 

Onoe  more  iA  onr  saddles,  we  bid  adiea  to  Rasheiya,  ita 
charming  maidens  and  courteous  Kadi,  dashing  along  the 
rocky  hill-aida  Our  mule-driver  is  in  particularly  bad  humour, 
which  he  retiuns  till  I  cry  out,  "  Moy-nh  !  Moy-ah  I"  (water, 
water,)  he  carrying  the  bottle.  I  ask  him  to  drink  with  me, 
Knd  present  him  with  a  bunch  of  grapes,  thus  managing  to  re- 
store his  equanimity.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  vine-grow- 
ing country,  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  way  terraeed  to 
their  suiniiiits.  Wherever  there  is  soil  the  vine  is  planted, 
fi^,  olives,  and  mulberry -trees  growing  in  the  Iiolluws  and  ou 
the  declivities ;  yet  amidst  all  this  culture  we  do  not  see  a 
nngle  house  or  habitation,  and  during  two  days'  journey  wo 
have  not  met  aa  many  individiiuls.  A  man  may  travel  a  week 
in  Syria,  and,  unless  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town  or  village  ur 
caravan,  may  not  meet  a  dozen  persons.  We  pass  througih  twn 
Druse  villages,  which,  as  on  former  occaaioTis,  our  guide 
seemed  afraid  to  enter,  but  wo  meet  with  no  kind  of  molesta- 
tion. 

In  one  of  these  I  catch  s^ht  of  a  weaver,  busily  prepar- 
ing yam  for  the  web,  by  warping,  as  it  is  called,  which 
was  done  in  a  very  primitive  faahioii.  He  had  pegs  driven 
into  the  pathway,  u^^^runwas  drawn  out,  thread  by 
thread,  to  the  fnU^^^^^^^^H^nded  web  ;  in  this  ha  ta 
sided  by  his  wifi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  u|>on  the  beam. 
1  also  noticed  ftj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^«£%  -mi^Ss^C^ 


cntting  up  tho  card,  in  order  t**  prea§  it,  forcibly  i 
itig  me  of  homo  And  iU  fumoas  DuiUo|i  cheese.     The  q 
tity  of  iliiiiy   produue  in  this  country  is  infinitely  i 
The  inilk,  is  cliiefly  that  of  the  gout,  which  is  allawcd  t 
become  KDur  md  curdled,  when  it  is  called   "  labbui)" ' 
eaten  at  almost  every  meal — bread,  rice,  and  milk  for 
tho  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants.     Our  guide,  on  appto 
ing  or  entering  a  Dniso  village  or  Bedueen    encampmc 
invariably  roara  out  '"  Eglees,"  by  way  of  protection,   wH 
no  doubt  has  tbe  doable  effect  uf  obtaining  for  ns  k  I'" 
more   attention,  but  an  inrreased  demand  for  baklu' ' 
nay,  more,  under  tbe  niogic  influence  of  tbe  word,  I  | 
observed  the  contracted  brow  becume  smoutb,  the  cnded'i 
assume  a  smile,  and  tbe  "salaam,"  or  the  kindly  " 
called  fortL 

As  a  nation,  vc  have  risen  within  the  last  few  yeuiti 
the  estimation  of  the  Druse,  because  we  sheltered  him,  i' 
1859,   from  the  well-merited  punishment  he   deserved,  I 
throwing  over    him    tbe  iegis  of   our  name   and  inflna  ' 
Still  winding  through  a  country  rich  in  vines  and  mnlb4 
trees,  we  at  length  reach  a  few  huts  dignified  by  tbe 
of  Aiha.     Here    there  are  the    remains  of  a  temple,  i 
large    masses  of  bewn    granite    stones  strewn    about,    i. 
others  still    in  gihi ;   but  as  darkness  is   drawing  on,  I 
path  wild  and  precipitous,  and  our  guide  entirely  ignora 
of   the  way,  we   batten   forward.     Agidn   we  cross  ft  au 
cession    of  high   rocky   bills,   sometimes    creeping  aloog    > 
ledge  of  the  cliff,  where  a  false  step  would  have  latmcll 
horse  and  rider  into  the  valley  beueatk    Not  a  living  ai 
did  we  meet  nor  a  sound  did  we  hear  to  break  the  Bolitn 
of  tbe  wilderness.     The  evening  is  cold  and  ctuUy,  still  'n 
scramble  onwards,  stumbling  at  every  step,  wben  at  las^  % 
our  inexpressible  joy,  after  being  eleven  bours  '\\     ' 
we  reach  a  sequestered  glen  named  Eukhleh.      Village  tho 
is  none,  save  a  single  farmhouse  or  hut  situated  ii     ' 
of  ruins,  the  owner  of  which  deigns  to  afford  shelter  to  O 
exhausted  steeds,  not  under  a  roof,  for  he  bad  none  to  spa 
but  within  his  gut«,  a  boon  for  which  we  are  thankful,  a 
gladly  dismount. 
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The  countiy  we  have  Just  traversed  is  perhaps  the  wildest 
Syria,  in  adddtion  to  which,  tlie  iiihabitauta  are  reputed 
notorious  for  their  depredations  on  travellers  and  camvana. 
Purchasing  some  bread  and  niilk  from  the  gudewife  nnd 
sittuig  down  oit  a  atone  at  the  door,  we  make  a  frugal 
repMt.  Afterwards  I  went  iuaide ;  the  family  were  at  their 
eveuisg  meal,  consisting  of  boiled  rice  and  iniUc,  served  lip  in 
K  large  tin  dish  placed  ou  the  flour,  around  whkh  old  and 
^ung  were  tiquatted  ;  some  used  home-made  wooden  spoons, 
Others  limp  pieces  of  bread,  which  they  doubled  up  into 
a  kind  of  edible  scoop,  with  which  they  partook  of  the  com- 
mon fare ;  when  the  bit  of  bread  became  too  moist  it  waa 
eaten,  and  another  scoop  made  ;  whilst  two  or  three  of  them 
asud  their  fingers  without  any  instrument,  like  Malays  or  «n- 
tutorinl  AfiicajiB.  The  aecond  course  cunsiated  of  the  "  lab- 
ban,"  alrcudy  described.  The  family,  with  whom  I  pttssed  an 
liour  or  two,  comprised  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  two  grown 
up  sons,  a  grown  up  daughter,  and  u  young  hopeful  of  live  or 
ax  years  of  age. 

The  charcoal  fire  was  placed  on  the  hearth  or  floor,  behind 
a  "  hallan,"  around  which  we  all  sat,  and  I  being  a  stranger, 
waa  honoured  with  a  slieepskin  for  a  seat.  The  apartment 
Lad  no  window,  the  only  light  being  admitted  by  the 
chimney  or  door ;  indeed,  had  my  host  worn  a  fllengarry  bonnet 
and  kilt,  I  sboold  have  fancied  myself  iu  a  Highland  "shiel- 
ing" near  Aberfeldy.  The  rafters  were  block  with  smoke 
and  soot,  the  people  umple  and  primitive,  and  their  Arabic 
■8  unintelligible  to  mo  as  Gaelic.  By  umng  signs  and  a  few 
worda,  wc  soon  understood  each  other,  and  btiame  familiar, 
I  donned  the  farmer's  '' tarboush,"  and  affected  to  smoke  his  c/u- 
bouipu:,  while  he  puts  on  my  "  wide-a-wake,"  endeavouring  to 
look  <i  la  TTuxle,  to  the  infinite  merriment  of  the  housewife 
and  the  young  folks.  I  waa  invited  to  stretch  myself  among 
them  for  the  night  on  the  floor,  but  having  an  inveterate 
and  well-grounded  dread  of  sleeping  in  a  native  hut  or  dwell- 
ing, I  selected  a  snug  coniP"  ruins,  and  with  my 
saddle  for  a  pillow,  slnil  'JL  this  morning, 
when  I  lose,  thank  Qod, )  I  had  only 
starry  skies  for  a  aaiopj  «k^t  of 
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bread  and  coffee,  the  former,  ss  UBual,  &esh  and  sweet,  01 
"  little  bill "  six  piastrea. 

Tuetday,  Sd. — This  is,  perbapa,  tbe  most  romantic  spot  lb 
I  have  yet  visited.  A  circle  of  mouutaina  forms  n  small  biw 
withid  which  there  are  a  number  of  rocky  kuoUs ;  on  OH  < 
these  stand  the  ruiua  of  the  famed  temple,  which,  for  II 
Bile  of  its  blocks  of  hewn  marble,  their  numben  HI 
excellent  preservation,  might  satiate  any  ruin-liunter  for  it 
natural  life.  Scattered  over  and  around  the  summit  tlf  tl 
height,  are  many  broken  colnmna  two  feet  and  upwards  i 
diameter,  with  plinths  and  architraves  of  twen^  feet  i 
length,  averagiDg  four  to  aix  feet  on  the  side ;  ona  < 
them  bears  a  Greek  inscription,  as  if  upon  a  shield — h 
valuable,  I  should  EUppose,  to  au  antiquary ;  for  every  tn 
veller,  and  every  account  that  I  have  seen,  ignores  the  tOOB 
ence  of  anything  of  the  kind  ;  yet  here,  forming  part  of  tli 
fence  which  separates  the  fermyard  from  the  ruins,  tlB 
treasure  may  be  seen.  In  examining  these  massive  blocik 
and  huge  columns,  it  atrack  nie  that  such  a  thorough  am 
throw  could  only  be  accomplished  by  an  earthquake,  and  at 
by  the  violence  of  man.  No  traveller  visiting  the  diatril 
round  Damascus,  should  depart  without  going  to  and  insped 
ing  this  superb  ruin;  sleeping,  as  I  did  n  night,  among  ^i 
broken  shafts  of  this  once  magnificent  structure,  beholding 
sunrise  from  the  spot,  and  having  a  breakfast  of  goats'  milk. 

Yesterday's  ride,  though  fatiguing  from  its  length,  and  dfti 
gerous  by  reputation,  was  no  less  beautiful  and  delightful,  fits 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  scenery.  The  day's  journey  vti 
begun  on  quitting  Easbciyeb,  by  traversing  a  lonely  gifln; 
sncoeasion  of  beauties  followed  as  we  ascended  and  descende. 
the  terraced,  vine-covered  liilla,  while  valleys  of  fig  and  mnt 
berry  gardens  stijuily  au  ever-changiug  panorama  of  inde- 
scribable lovelmess.  I  now  better  understand  Cowpot*! 
sntithefiis : — 


"  Ood  made  the  ci 


ntrji 


e  the  town." 


Bidding  good-bye  to  our  friends  at  Rukhleh,  we  put  ourselm 
ea  rouir  for  Damascus.  Mount  Uermou  still  hangs  over  lis 
the  cold  winds  that  come  down  from  its  icy  summit  tend 
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mwlerate    the  temperature,  which  would    otherwise    bo 
ipresaivo.     Paaaing  through  a  small  dell,  and  kccpiug  to 
me    left   of  the   kke,   we   cross   a  hill,  nud  the  ruins  are 
hidden  from  view.     An  hour's  riding  brings  ua  to  a  etcep 
decline,  down  which  we  have  to  lead  our  horses.      I  conld 
have  B|)ent  a  day  in  the  gorge,' botani sing  or  geologising,  fi>t 
the  strata  of  the  rocka  are  tilted  and  exposed,  so  aa  to  afford 
a  ready  means  of  tracing  the  footsteps  of  the  Creator ;  but 
inezurable  time  will  not  permit  the   indulgence.     We   now 
enter  an   extensive  plain,  and   leave    behind  na    the    green 
bills  and  mount^na  of  Oalilee,  which  I  may  never  more  he 
piivileged  to  visit    Mount  Sunin,  crested  with  snow,  appeara 
for  away  on  our  left,  and  a  brisk  ride  of  an   hour  and  a 
quarter  carries  us  across  the   uncultivated  level,    in  which 
nothing  but  weeds,  thistles,  and  lizards  are  to  be  seen  ;  yet 
this  same  plain,  now  lying  untouched  by  plough  or  spade, 
might,  if  cnltivated,  yield  food  not  only  for  Damascus,  hut  for 
halt  the  population  of  Syria.     Reaching  the  hills  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  we  rest  for  thirty  minutes,  supplying  ourselves  with 
water  from  some  circular  perforations  in  the  Bat  rocks.     Re- 
mounting, sDother  half  hour's  riding,  at  a  turn  in  the  path, 
Uie  plain  of  Damascus  bursU  upon   our  view.     I  gaze  in 
lazemeiit  upon   the  scene,   and    with  delight   admire    it- 
Tot  having  l>eheld  woods  or  well-watered  levels  for  days,  I 
lay  say  weeks,  I  am  the  more  entranced  by  the  change, 
Uid  simultaneously  we  shout,  "  Damascus  !  Damascus  I"    Our 
route  still  lies  diagonally  along  a  range  of  limestone  hills,  so 
white  that  the  glare  is  almost  blinding,  whilst  the  descent 
o  steep  that  we  are  obliged   to   walk  our  horses.      In 
t  is  the  fair  city,  encircled  in  living  verdure  ;  and,  sitting 
a  queen  of  beauty,  she  sprcida  out  her  suburbs  towards 
The    "  Hauran"    stretch   themselves  far  away   to   the 
t,  cloud-like  and  magnificent,  presenting  a  eoupirieil  of 
.quailed  grandeur,  e«[iec)ally  to  the  traveller  direct  from 
ias   i-i'ii  Rukhleh.     '^o  pass,  as  it  wtire,  suddenly  (vam 
■en,  rugged  mount«ii»jA.AUwmiii;:  garden  ;  from  rude 
to  a  city  of  pOwtMimittTtey.l.tn.l.'  of  tJ^^  wildcr- 
to  crowded  stree  <■!•■■   i-   >fM- 

1  by  a  trantdtioD  •'   •^'>   -joaS- 
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Entering  the  woods  that  ehdrcle  the  city,  we  actually  came 
upon  a  made  road,  walled  on  either  side  with  blocks  of 
hardened  mad  and  sun-dried  bricka  The  "Sultana**  is 
overshadowed  with  trees,  having,  like  the  entrance  to  Cairo^ 
conduits  of  water,  diverted  from  the  Barada,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigating  the  gardens,  and  supplying  the  villaa 
of  the  merchant  princes  in  the  dty.  Turning  to  the  left^ 
at  three  p.m.  we  enter  the  gates  of  the  truly  Oriental 
Damascus. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

DAMASCUS. 

Threading  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  we  make  our  way  to 
thje  locaiida,  as  the  inn  is  called,  situated  in  a  narrow  street 
near  the  great  square.  It  is  astonishing  the  quantity  of 
travellers'  luggage  which  is  heaped  up  in  the  passage ;  tents, 
portmanteaus,  saddles  and  bridles,  lying  about,  literally  in  mimic 
hills.  I  am  much  pleased  at  meeting  here  the  friends  from 
whom  we  had  parted  at  HibbMyeh.  The  locanda,  however, 
is  quite  full,  and  the  question  is,  where  can  we  find  quarters  ? 
I  fall  back  on  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  Meheiddin,  who,  to 
his  credit  and  my  comfort,  consents  to  aid  me  in  the  search. 
Beckoning  me  to  mount  and  follow  him,  we  pass  through  the 
square  and  down  some  narrow  lanes  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
near  the  Christian  quarter,  where,  in  a  public  garden,  we  are 
promised  accommodation  for  the  night.  In  the  adjoining 
establishment  there  is  an  English  traveller,  whose  dragoman 
informs  me,  that  his  master,  a  great  Englishman,  can  neither 
be  seen  nor  spoken  with,  except  through  some  tortuous  diplo- 
macy. Not  being  anxious  to  form  acquaintance  with  this 
by  no  means  rare  specimen  of  my  countrymen  abroad,  I  leave 
the  great  Englishman  alone  in  his  glory,  moralising  on  some 
of  the  absurdities  that  attend  John  Bull  en  voyage,  making  him- 
self ludicrous,  by  his  exclusiveness,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners, 
and  a  laughing-stock  to  men  of  sense  of  his  own  country.  To 
speak  truly,  my  lodging  is  of  a  very  humble  description — it  is 
little  else  than  a  garden  tool-house  or  shed,  situated  in  a  cofifee 
and  smoking-place  of  out-door  resort  It  is  cool,  however,  and 
when  swept  clean,  that  is,  cleared  of  small  vermiiv,  CA\fi&st^.- 
able  enough.     Whilst  sitting  writing,  al  /re«co,  »X.  onckfc  ^i  "^^ 
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tables,  a  carpet  ia  spread,  on  which  a  young  man  nte  i 
and  begins  smoking  his  narghileh.  1  soon  make  the  dtsi 
that  he  is  the  son  of  the  well-knoAm  Dr  Mesbakah,  ajid  b^ 
a  little  English.  He  gives  mc  an  invitation  to  visit  hia  fi 
and  their  mission  schools,  vhich  I  accept. 

I  make  a  short  tour  through  the  Christian  quarter,  but  h 
afraid  of  losing  nijself  ia  the  crowd  of  narrow  thonmgt  ' 
which,  either  from  the  population  being  cooped  up  i 
walls,  the  requirements  of  business,  or  their  habit  of  I 
much  out  of  doors,  are  as  crowded  as  Comhill  at  noon, } 
the  shops,  in  numbers  and  apjiearancc,  are  similar  to  than  fl 
Cairo.  Finding  my  way  back  to  my  shed,  whith,  like  p 
tea-gardens  in  England,  has  mitors  coming  and  going  oat  ^ 
all  hours,  so  that  from  early  mom  to  dewy  eve  cofTee-aip  " 
and  tobaccO'Smoking  go  on  uninterruptedly,  I  have  on  opfi 
tunity,  and  embrace  it,  of  witnessing  the  modus  < 
of  narghilly  filling,  which  is  almost  regarded  as  a  science  B 
the  East,  Mohammed,  the  waiter,  whose  whole  duty  e__ 
aista  in  the  making  of  coffee,  and  the  filling  and  lighting  0 
customers'  pipes,  ia  a  clever  little  Arab.  He  proceeds  as  fol 
lows  ; — First,  he  cleans  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  ;  then  taking  ■ 
certain  quantity  of  tobacco — long  practice  tella  him  h  ' 
much— he  dips  it  in  the  running  stream,  and  presses  it  v 
in  hia  hands,  then  puts  it  into  the  pipe.  The  bottle  is  n 
filled  with  water,  into  which  he  puts  a  few  rose  leavt 
garden  is  one  blush  of  Damascus  rosea — fastens  the  p^ 
firmly  into  the  bottle,  hands  the  tube  to  the  customer,  1 
is  sitting  waiting  for  it,  as  no  one  thinks  of  filling  his  ( 
pipe.  Mohammed,  then,  viik  a  piece  of  iron,  bent  isM 
tie  form  of  tonga,  fetclies  a  piece  of  red  hot  char 
•  it  on  the  top  of  the  tobacco,  takes  a  few  whiSb  hiiusclf  ti 
see  that  all  is  in  order,  and  finally  leaves  the  apparatua  * 
the  disposal  of  the  smoker,  who  can  now  fume  away  an 
dream.  Such,  in  brief,  ia  the  record  of  my  first  (iay  i 
Damascus. 

Wtdniudatf,  ith. — Rising  this  morning  from  a  hard  e 
couch,  thank  Ood,  in  excellent  health,  I  make,  in  companW 
with  Mr  Maury,  my  promised  call  on   Dr  Meehakah,  f 
whom  and  hia  family  we  receive  a  kindly  welcome.     The  onC-J 
ward  sppearauce  ot  t^  geQ^i^1n^■TlS^tna«ft,^ts.li  uthec  Eostet 


dwellings,  u  uninviting,  having,  towards  the  street,  dull,  dead 
walla,  with  iron  gratings,  or  wooden-latticwl  windows.    Enter- 
ing tlirough  the  outer  gateway,  which  is  opened  by  a  serviiiit 
in  livery,  we  traverse  a  tjiurt  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  iu  which  there  is  a  fountain,  lined  ^^h  the  same  mate- 
rial, sending  forth  its  cool  and  sparkling  waters.     Heralded  by 
the  Doctor's  cavass,  who  is  dressed  h  la  Turque,  with  sword 
I    and  red  morocco  slippers,  we  are  led  into  a  large  room,  hand- 
I  Bomely  painted  in  gaudy  colours,  and  laid  with  rich  Turkey  or 
ftfersian  carpets;  the  Doctor,  Geat«d  cross-legged  on  a  crimson 
Jfdivan,  receives  and  welcomes  us.     Coffee  ia  introduced  in  small 
" "  la  cups,  set  in  stands  of  silver  filigree  work.   Upon  a  salver  of 
Qie  same  material,  narghillies  are  afterwards  bnmgbt  in.  I  make 
■ny  first  public  attempt  at  smoking  &om  an  instrument  of  this 
fidescription,  and  pass  half  an  hour  In  interesting  conversation, 
[.Ihe  Doctor's  eldest  son  acting  as  interpreter.    The  subject  dis- 
9  chiefly  the  awful  massacre  of  the  Christisiis,  in  the 
I  dimger  of  which  our  host  bore  his  full  share,  his  house  being 
I  'burned  over  his  hesd,  and  himself  severely  wounded  by  a 
I  ubre  stroke — the  scar  was  still  visible,  and  will  remain  on 
I  Ilia  fine  forehead  as  bng  aa  life  shall  last — the  blow  being 
intended,  he  informs  us,  as  his  eovp  dt  grace.     He  and  his 
&mily  are  Protestants,  or  rather  PresbyterionB.     I  may  also 
remark,  that  the  Doctor  ia  one  of  the  must  learned  of  his 
countrymen,  and  author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  contru- 
TETsiaL    The  Jesuits  in  Beyrout  have  found  in  Dr  Mesbakah  a 
nan  of  solid  acquirements,  sterling  honesty,  and  great  in- 
flnenco.     We  visit,  with  his  son,  the  mission-schools,  which 
(•re  for  both  sexes,  and  in  excellent  order,  the  children  tidy, 
1  well  atteuded  to  by  masters  and  matron.     The  ordi- 
lary  branches   taught  are   Arabic,  writing,   and  arithmetic 
EThere  are  thir^-four  boys  present  out  of  fifty  on  the  books, 
and  about  au  equal  number  of  ^Is,  who  are  educated  in 
lite  same  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  plaiu  sewing.     The 
&und;iy  classes  in  conuexion  with  these  schools  is  superin- 
tended directly  by  the  mission,  the  teauber  of  the  week-day 
takiug  a  part     TTic  Scriptures  form  a  portion  of  every  day'a 
h  lessons,  but  are  exclusively  read  on  Sunday.     The  Assembly's 
I  Catechism  is  also  taught.     In  a  word,  the  books,  lessons,  and 
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exactly  tliat  of  &  Sunday  acliool  in  Edinburgh  or  New  V« 
These  facts  were  extremely  gratifying  to  me,  nnd  mast  be  li 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  gOEjiQl,  e 
ually  among  the  Turkish  population. 

I  also  heard  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  Torkiali  j 
Bions   Bupported  by  the   Church  of  England  and    tliD  i 
thcran  Church  of  Prnssia.     Though  the  number  of  coon 
be   small,   the  amount  of  Christian  information  diffiued  j 
very  considerable ;    whilst   each   convert,    so  to   qieak,  1 
comes  a  centre,  attracting  by  the  influence  of  a  godly  1 
the  attention  of  others,  and  radiating,  from  hia  godly  o 
versation,   a  power  which   is   better  understood,  and  tiu 
tore  appreciated  by  the  heathen  or  unbelievers,  than,  i 
amonnt  of  ai;gument  or  reasoning.    This  admirable  ii 
stands  connected   with  the   American    United  Preabyt  _ 
Buard  of  Missions.    There  is  service  twice  every  Lord'a-d^^^ 
the  chapel ;  the  whole  institution  of  church  and  achoula  isir  * 
attended.     It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  and  pleasing  to  ■ 
that  both  are  prospering.     Dr  Meshakah's  indue 
with  the  co-openilion  of  the  worthy  and  devoted  nieii, 
Itevs.  Messrs  Robsnn  and  Crawford,  seconded  by  the  med 
branch,   and  crowned   with   God's  blessing,  hove   goaa  i 
to  secure  success ;  and  have  tended  of  late  to  diaabuae  t' 
Turkish  mind  of  many  prejudices  long  entertained,  but  8 
gradually  giving  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  tbe  tl 
sion  cause,  and,  at  leaat,  a  respect  for  the  men  wbo,  iritb  ii 
much  zeal,  diligence,  and  self -sacrifice,  devote  their  bei 
strength,  and  income  to  this  purely  spiritual,  though  in.  q 
instances  a  thankless  work. 

That  Christianity  was  eurly  introduced  into  DamucUB  % 
beyond  controversy.     Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  0«ntil 
immediately  after  liis  miraculous  converKon,  which  is  b  " 
to  have  taken  place  a  short  distance  beyond  the  walls  of  t] 
city,  first  preached  salvation  by  the  cross  of  Christ  to  the  Jin 
in  their  synagogues  in  this  place.     There  must  have  been  t 
bers  converted  under  his  fervid  eloquence,  and  hia  holy  di 
to  vein  souls  to  his  Lord.     These  first-fniits  would  nndonl 
edly  form    congregations,  which  would  meet    in    their  a 
pctvate  dwellings,  as  was  the  custom  in  these  noscttled  I 
ttive  tiiues ;  yet  it  is  just  as  probable  they  built  < 
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Gees,  which  they  would  cousecrat*  for  public  worship  by  praise 
and  (imycr  ;  and  these  would  be  multiplied  as  the  numbei'  of 
worshippers  increaaed.     We  know  that  in  A-D.  325,  at  the 
great  C&umeuicai  Council  of  Nice,  Damaacua  was  represented 
by  a  bishop  and  co-presbytera.     Still  further,  we  know  that 
I  Christianity,  with  varied  successes,  continued  to  muntain  its 
L  ground  until  sometime  in  the  sereuth  centuty,  when  the  Cross 
waned  before  the  Crescent.    After  a,  period  fraught  with  many 
vicissitudes,  the  religion  of  .lesus  was  wholly  obliterated,  and 
Islamiam,  under  the  successors  of  the  Omeiyadea,  became  para- 
mount.    It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  the  Cmsaders, 
whose  object  was  principally  to  restore  the  religion  of  the 
^Cross,  from  their  numbers  and  zeal  would  have  succeeded ; 
I  bnt  history  proclaims  the  reverse.     Damascus  witnessed  their 
cowardice  in  the  field  and  base  retreat  from  before  their  foea. 
During  the  last  few  centuries,   Damascus  has  been,  as  the 
Moslems  boast,  a  virgin  city,  shut  up  and  unprofancd  by  either 
the  presence  or  the  power  of  an  unbeheving  Christian.     This 
is  Bit  far  true,  especiaEy  the  first  part  of  the  assertion.      It 
.  WAS  only  lately,  under  the  strong  arm  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  and 
I  •  detachment  of  military,  that  this  city  of  the  faithful  was 
'  opened  up  to  Christians ;  the  rage  and  fanaticism  of  the  Os- 
manli  knew  no  bounds  on  the  first  entrance  of  Christiana, 
and  th^ir  murdering  propensities  were  only  restrained  by  the 
Strong  hand  of  the  sword.     It  is  ploanng,  however,  to  observe, 
that  since   that  {>eriod   a  better  spirit  is   gaining    ground ; 
I  fer,  excc))t  in  the  rabid  outburst  of  1 859,  in  which  the  Druse 
"^     >re  than  the  Turk  was  to  blame.  Christians,  to  all  appearance, 
)  respected  and  welcomed  with  as  much  cordiality  as  the 
fiithful  themselves.     Travellers  and  dwcUera  of  any  country 
nd  creed  seem  to  be  as  free  to  buy,  sell,  and  domicile  here  aa 
Q  any  capital  in  Europe.     There  may  be,  as  some  of  the  mis- 
nuiea  seem  to  suppose,  h»te  still  rankling  in  the  heart  below 
s  culm  surface  ;  but  of  this  I  am  very  doubtful.     I  am  of 
P  those  who  believe  that  confidence  begets  confidence,  as  love 
I  begets  love.     I  have  great  faith  in  humanity  and  brotherhood, 
lirhen  based  on  the  IHJarftfl^jpf  equality,  and  in  siDcerity. 
"Still   further,   few  S^  iKipc  Iiavr   uiiixlc  a  greater 

idvanccmcnt    in    lit  d    smiiil    [irogrt^as   tlian 

■  Turkey.     A  cluuu  ciy<ev\i.\iit\X  wwo^ 
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1854  ;  and  tLe  wave  of  knowledge  is  every  day  rmng  liiglu 
and  consequently  submer^ig  the  voste  Imids  of  ignon 
and  inU>lerance. 

DamascDS,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  been  neglected  M  J 
field  for  Oliristian  miBstoDs.     Not  only  have  the  Amtg' 
Ficabyteriao  Board,  the  Chutx^hes  of  Engl&iid  And  T 
done  their  duty  In  this  resjject,  but  also  the  Presb] 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  who  have  active   and   : 
bourers  La  this  intereatiug  city.     Each  of  these  has  i 
and  week-day  schools   connected  with  the  mission,  ] 
madunery  for  circulating  portions  of  the  Scriptar«e  kod  * 
gious  tracts.     There  are,  however,  other  agencies  n 
tious  in  appearance  and  character.     The  Greek  CallioliGS  M 
chilly  are  in  strong  force,  having  here  two  patriarcha,  as  ll 
bishops,  together  with  a  host  of  inferior  cler^j  tlie  J 
Church  is  equally  well  represented,  having  two  or  diree  t 
vents,  and  quite  an  army  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  ;  to  say  a 
of   the  Armenians  and    Maronites,   who   have   also   i 
churches,  besides  a  convent  or  two.     Unfortunately,  I 
ings,  divisions,  and  hatred  prevail  to  a  wide  extent,  pi 
larly  between  the  two  great  rival  sects  of  the  Eastern  I 
Western  Churches.     The  unaeemly  strifes  In  the  clinrch  rf  11 
Holy  Sepulchre  arc  a  fair  criterion  of  the  feuds  enstiag  1) 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  Damascus,  and  indeed  tl 
out  aU  the  East.     What  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this  C 
alone  knows ;  there  is  one  thing  morally  certain,  that  n 
that  is,  true  godliness  and  charity,  do  not  keep  pace  with  ei 
the  numbers  of  the  priests  or  the  prctenrions  of  the  chni 
Here  is  a  fair  opening  for  Protestant  missions,  and  more  a 
cially  to  Christian  Britain.     The  few  men  sent  by  our  own,  Q 
other  churches,  are  but  a  handful.     However  devoted  or 
sacrificing — and   I  know  they  are  both — they  cannot  < 
miracles.      Though  animated  with   an   angel's   love  u 
seraph's   fire,   they  can  do  no  more  than  flesh  and  Um 
"  The  harvest  truly  ia  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  U 
pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  b 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest."* 

Thwtday,  5(A,-^This  forenoon,  on  introducing  myself  \ 

card  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  American  Mission,  1 1 

'  Uatt  ii.  37, 33. 
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welcomed  with  a  cordiality  quite  refreshing.  He  at  once  in- 
sists, though  ft  perfet'C  Htranger  to  me,  that  I  and  >dso  mv  tnend 
should  take  o[i  our  abode  in  hb  house,  a  proposal  to  which  we 
ultimately  consent.  I  therefore  gave  Meheiddin  instructions 
— having  paid  my  bill  at  the  gardens  in  the  morning — to  fetch 
away  my  baggage.  He  soon  c<!mea  hadt,  and  informs  me'that 
the  Turkish  proprietor  retusea  to  deliver  it,  without  receiving 
seven  piastres  more,  having,  be  aSrins,  iaid  in  an  extra  supply 
of  charcoal  and  oil,  in  the  eKpectation  that  I  would  at  least  stay 
B  week.  I  know,  aa  the  Orientals  themselves  say,  this  is  all 
binh,  having  only  engngi'd  the  accommodation  for  tjne  night, 
aa  my  intention  was  to  make  an  effort  to  find  quarters  some- 
where in  the  city.  The  Turk  would  not  listen  to  this  argu- 
ment, but  asserted  that  he  had  expended  seven  piastres,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  for  oil  to  fry  my  eggs  last 
night  and  this  morning.  Were  this  true,  according  to  Cocker, 
the  oil  used  would  be  sometliing  like  a  half-pint  to  each  egg, 
as  preposterous  as  FaLitaffs  ho'porth  of  bread  to  his  quantum 
uf  sock.  In  this  dilemma,  there  was  no  other  mode  of  bring- 
ing the  Turk  to  his  senses,  than  by  threatening  to  bring  the 
whole  natter  before  the  consul.  This  at  once  settled  the 
diSici^ty,  and  the  luggage  is  released,  which  Meheiddin 
fetches  to  the  mission  premises,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
his  Englishinnn  over  the  rapacious  Mugtapha  of  the  pleasnre- 
gardens.  We  are  now  safely  and  comfortAbly  lodged  under 
the  roof  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Crawford,  who,  kindly  acting  the 
part  of  our  cicerone,  takes   us  through  the  city  to  sec  ite 

Few  can  visit  Damascus  without  feeling  themselves  carried 
back  to  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  knowing  this  to  bo 
the  Anim  Dameak  supposed  by  .loscphua  to  have  been 
founded  by  Job,  the  son  of  Arum  and  grandson  of  Noah* 
Tliia  royal  city  of  the  Hadads  mid  the  Hazaels,  the  home  of 
Elii'«;r  the  steward  of  Abmhniri,+  and  tii^^dcst  city  in  the 
world,  is  beautifully  situated  ou  tli<<  jmnttf'Vint  the  B^'rada, 
standing  dne  east  and  west,  N<  >t  ><iil)'  (|^^Hk|RBt  culled 
"  Straight,"  but  most  of  all  tbc  »\.h 
river,  a  few  others  crossing  at  right  S 
I  fend  entirely  sunounded  with  i 

'  2  Sam.  Ttii.  C,  and  also  I  C~ 
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coramanda  the  city  is  near  the  west  end,  and  abnts  on  I  _^^ 
western  boundary  ;  beyond  that  is  the  suburbs  of  the  Me!>lH^ 
extending  two  miles  in  length,  with  Salahiyeh  lying  o-  •'■-'^" 
bill  to  the  north,  the  whole  interspersed  with  beautiful  gi 
of  olives  and  mulbeniea.  The  city,  the  political  and  ot« 
cisl  capital  of  Syria,  i^  also  a.  pachalic,  and  contains  »  popnlaf 
tion  of  not  less  than  300,000,  including  from  15,000  to  l^OOik 
persona  professing  Christianity,  that  number  being  made  op  II 
Oreek,  Latin,  Armenian,  and  Maronite  Christinns  ;  whilst  on 
elder  brethren,  tfae  Jews,  constitute  from  12,000  to  15,000  dl 
the  inhabitants. 

Nothing  rivets  the  attention  more  strongly  than  its  oca 
mercial  activity.     The  people  seem  to  have  abandoneA  4 
mttioual  indolence  that  cliaritcterises  the  Turk  in  the  Bit 
No  one  can  walk  through  the  crowded  streets,  or  acsn  ( 
still  more  crowded  bazaars,  without  feeling  that  he  is  in  | 
hive  of  human  industry.     I  have  been  ho  gratified  with  ti 
evidences  of  trade  and  traffic,  that  I  made  a  few  in 
with  a  view  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  1 
transacted,  and  succeeded  iu  gleaning  the  following  det 
which  may  be  relied  on  as  tolerably  close  approximatjoua  Vt 
the  truth. 

Numbers  of  the  merchants  have  partners  or  i 
enta  in  Europe,  India,  and  in  various  Ajuatic  cnuntriea. 
chief  exports  arc  silk,  and  the  fubrics  formed  of  that  tna 
there  are  300  looms  at  work  weaving  silk  and  velvet  t 
1100  dealers  in  these  articles,  besides  1000  who  trade  <i 
sively  in  damask  and  brocade,  together  with  170  dyere  c 
nected  with  the  same  branches  of  the  art.     The  next  mu 
facture  in  the  order  of  importance  is  that  of  tobacco :  tlu 
are  eighty  or  ninety  factories,  many  of  them  very  eztenaiTe,  I 
which  the  commodity  is  wrought  up  into  cigars,  or  cut  inl 
the  iitty-like  fibre  suitable  for  the   narghilly.      Upw^rda  < 
seventy  coppersmiths    are  employed  in  lashioning  pots  bii 
pans  for  culinary  and  ablutory  puqioscs.     The  cooks  numb< 
600;  and  the  city,  with  its  fifty  or  ^ty  establishments,  i 
«s   famous  for  its  sweetmeats  as  Constantinople  is  fbi  i 
confectionery. 

With  regard  to  the  minor  arts,  trades,  and  state  t 
menta ; — There  are  seventy-one  public  hatha.     Butchon'  a) 
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or  booths,  as  also  wheat  and  com  dealers,  are  vciy  Dumerous; 
coffee-houses  as  abundant  as  beer-shops  in  England.  Foiriers 
likewise  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere;  hero,  as  generally 
throughoat  the  East,  horse-shoes  consist  of  a  piece  of  sheet 
iron  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  hoof;  it  may  be  men- 
tioned fn  pauutnt,  that  the  charge  for  horse  keep  is  extremely 
moderute.  Barbers'  shops  are  absolutely  ubiquitous,  semog, 
as  they  used  to  do  amongst  ourselves,  na  lounges  for  the  idle, 
rendezvous  tor  gossiping,  and  emporiums  of  news,  pcwsibly 
also  of  local  scnndaL  Omitting  silversmiths,  saddlers,  and 
grocers,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  by  and  by  in  describing  the 
bazaars,  there  are  a  host  of  armourers,  who,  although  the 
Damascus  blade  has  lost  its  ancient  renown,  have  still  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  nama" 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  thb  ancient  city  is  sitnatad 
far  inland,  it  vrill  appear  surprising  that  beasts  of  burden  were 
until  very  recently  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  used  in  carry- 
ing on  the  foreigu  and  domestic  trade  of  the  country.  Three 
large  caravans,  as  they  are  called,  depart  at  regular  intervals 
to  and  from  Aleppo,  Mecca,  and  Bagdad.  There  is  a  weekly 
communication  of  the  same  kind  with  Acre  and  Tripoli,  and 
another  daily  with  Beyrout  The  last  named  city — the  port 
of  Damascus — is  connected  with  it  now  by  a  well-made  mac- 
adamised road,  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  French, 
on  which  a  diligence  runs  cither  way  daily,  the  fares  being 
from  24s.  to  28s. 

I  Places  of  public  worship  of  the  nutinnal  religion  are  abun- 
dant enough.  Mosques  are  met  with  at  the  corner  of  every 
ttrtet,  many  of  them  handsome  buildings,  constructed  of  aiter- 
Ute  layers  of  black  and  white  marble — of  that  dedicated  to 
St  John  I  shall  speak  further  on.  Besides  the  Greek,  Latin, 
3(aronitc,  and  Armenian  churches  there  are  four  or  five  con- 
▼enta  belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  together  with  ten  Jewish 
Bynogoguea.  The  educational  establishments  of  the  city  com- 
prise thirty  public  and,  it  is  said,  J|M^^|U|drcd  private 
schools ;  indeed,  the  kst  ore  u  |il^^^^^^^^^ric»  for 
young  ladies  are  in  the  Hackney  Bau^^^^^^^^^Lnf  Lon- 
don. The  Moslem  has  only  ai 
!jre  suppose  he  is  either  unmii 
'on,  or  the  weightier  d 
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is  no  couatrj'  in  which  the  pukUc  recognitinn  of  Qoi,  I 
Toluntjiry  support  of  religious  houses  or  eatBblidmwBtiT 
more  liberally  miutitBined,  than  in  Turkey — that  is,  ia  ~ 
matter  of  mosques,  pricata,  and  educational  aeminariea. 

Would  that  our  churches  and  Christian  philontiir 
nould  turn  their  attention  to  this  old  city,  around  \ 
early  history  fioat  bo  many  scriptural  associations !     ~ 
the  circuit  of  these  walla-^probably  near  where  I  ai 
at  this  moment — occurred  the  interesting  episode  of  "Sat 
the  Syrian  and   the   little    Hebrew  maiden.*     Within   i 
shot  of  the  walls,  as  already  said,  Paul  was  conTerted,  a 
within  them  etood  the  synagogues  where  he  preached  )' 
gospel  be  had  previously  despised.     Damascus,  too,  is  A  ^ 
cially  rich  in  its  relations  to  Old  Testament  wars  and  hiito^ 
whilst  no  city,  Jemgalem  not  eieepted,  has  its  i 
interwoven  with  different  kingdoms  and  dynsatiea,  &om'4 
period  of  the  deluge,  down  to  the  time  when  it  was  caj  ~ 
by  the  followers  of  Mohammed.     It  is  also  specially  v 
of  observation,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  change*  it  k 
undergime,  it  still  occupies  to  this  day  the  same  ^te,  and,  ^ ' 
is  equally  remarkable,  its  original  limits  having,  according^ 
both  tradition  and  history,  neither  increased  nor  diminiahfld  I 
size  since  it  was  first  surrounded  with  walls.     This  is 
singular  fiict,  that  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  other  city  of  M 
cient  or  modem  times,  Carthage  and Corinl:h,Rome  and  Ath 
Constantinople,  and  Cairo,  even  "El  Kuds"  (the  Holy  C 
itself,  have  all  in  the  course  of  ages  been  changed,  removed^  fl 
decayed — nay,  of  some  of  them  both  site  and  ruins  are  lost 
any  city  on  earth  deserves  the  name  of  the  Eternal, 
merits  it.     Nnt  only  is  it  believed  to  occupy  the  same  ) 
to  retain  its  original  configuration,  but  to  contain  wiUlitt  I 
waits  about  the  same  extent  of  population  as  in  anciuit  ti 
— that  it  is  now  as  much  a  hire  of  industry,  and  a  mai 
uutiuna — as  young,  active,  bustling,  and  wealthy  tu  it  w« 
the  epochs  of  the  Arams,  the  Hadads,  and  the  Eliezen,  fid 
thousand  years  ago.    Hence  the  interest  in  visiting  its  x 
gateways,  examining  its  crumbling  walla,  and  studji 
quaint  buildings.     Here,  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem,  is  a  fi 
the  auliquaiy,  the  Bible  student,  the  numismatist,  aii4,<fl 
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Itrcheologist — a  field  aa  deep,  brond,  and  rich  as  nny  in  tlio 
world.  This,  I  b&ve  no  doubt,  shall  bo  demonstrated  wlien 
Bcientific  exploration  and   research  is   begun   in  earnest   in 

This  is  not  only  the  most  Oriental  city  in  the  East,  but  where 
eTcrything  is  thoronghlj  Eastern^the  men,  the  women,  the 
manners  and  usages,  but  especially  the  traffic  and  character  of 
the  merchandise.  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  are  busy  and  crowded, 
but  the  populution  is  so  mingled  with  Franks,  and  their 
marts  with  European  goods,  that  their  Oriental  character  ifi 
lost,  or  at  least  adulterated  ;  while  here,  on  the  contrary,  all 
is  purely  Asiatic, 

Moreover,  the  extent  of  the  bazaars,  the  large  amount 
ot  business  transacted,  the  value  of  the  commodities,  and 
the  money  which  [lassea  through  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants, is  really  something  quite  astonishing.  The  shops 
or  stalls  form  narrow  streets,  and  arc  generally  covered  in, 
to  shut  out  the  sun's  ghie  and  the  excessive  heat  Not' 
withstanding  the  many  openings,  the  interiors  are  stifling. 
One  is  actually  amazed  at  the  variety  of  their  contents. 
From  the  raw  material  to  the  highly-finished  and  artistic, 
there  are  novelties  of  every  style  for  the  wealthy,  and  second- 
hand articles  to  meet  the  means  of  the  humble.  Here, 
as  iu  other  Eastern  cities,  each  trade  or  class  of  goods  has  its 
own  street  or  quarter,  such  as  the  Eilversmiths,  soddlere,  sitk 
mercers,  tobacco-cutters,  and  shoemakers.  These  are  so  grouped 
and  arranged  together,  that  any  one,  without  difficulty,  who  is 
svertnoso  hunter,  whether  in  old  coin  collecting,  or  in  the  old 
armour  line,  may  find  both  place  and  opportunity  to  indulge 
ia  his  penchnnt  to  his  heart's  content  or  his  purse's  limits.  In 
ft  word,  the  wealth  and  variety  of  goods,  the  richness  of  the 
ftbrics,  the  cunning  workmanship  and  rich  designs  in  gold  and 
^ver  ornaments,  the  different  kinds  of  beautiful  armour  inlaid 
with  Damascene  work,  together  with  entire  bazaars  filled  with 
bales  of  ulk,  manufactured,  plain,  figured,  and  brocaded — with 
velvets,  which  for  richness  ot^/tjtl^f^uvie  with,  if  they 
do  not  rival,  those  of  Genoa  j^\I^^^^^^^ 
from  every  country  and  dinif 
'" '  tods  still  with  surprise,  Sf 
reflses  are  so  varied,  QxhifaU 
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or  rather  of  a  flower-garden.  There  is  the  flaunting  and  sober, 
the  strangely-formed  head-coverings  of  fezes,  turbans,  together 
with  hats  of  every  shape,  from  the  flower-pot  to  the  sugar- 
basin.  There  is  in  the  mass  before  me  head-gear  of  sheep- 
skin, black,  white,  and  purple ;  the  simple  felt  conical-hatted 
dervise ;  the  fancy-shawled  Turk ;  the  Ulma,  with  white  or 
green  muslin  turban,  his  fiery  eye  flashing  from  under  the 
shade  of  its  multitudinous  folds ;  the  jaunty  turbashed  Greek; 
and  the  richly  dressed  Albanian — the  nether  coverings  of  all 
being  a  hybrid  between  the  European  inexpressibles  and  a 
feminine  garment 
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Aru8  of  every  conceivable  conatniction  and  shape  are  to  be 
found  in  tlie  buzaars — niuskL'ts  ranging  from  the  short  bluu- 
derbufl  to  a  barrel  five  feet  iu  length,  the  ancient  match- 
lock, the  antiquated  flint,  and  the  smart  percussion.  In 
them  also  are  daggers  and  poniards,  both  ivocy  and  silver- 
hilted ;  swords  and  scimitars  of  true  Damascus  steel ;  yatl- 
ghaus  and  knives,  &om  tno  inches  to  two  feet  in  length. 
It  is  with  difficulty  I  shall  be  able  to  describe  the  tongues 
spoken,  howled,  shrieked,  and  whispered.  Babel,  which  is 
enmctimea  used  as  a  comparison,  was  nothing,  coufu^on  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar  being  only  in  ile  infancy ;  this  is  "  cnnfosion 
worse  confounded,"  and  in  its  matured  mnnhnod.  Here  is 
heard  the  liquid,  Italian-like  Persic,  spoken  in  perfection ; 
and  Arabic,  scarcely  less  so ;  the  dental,  jaw-splitting  language 
of  RusMo,  and  the  brood,  guttural  Turkish,  mingling  with 
French,  German,  and  our  own  sweet  classic  English.  Sup- 
pose (dl  these  sights  and  sounds  mingled  witli  donkeya 
braying,  camels  grunting  and  moaning,  men,  women,  and 
children  shouting,  and  the  crowd  of  people  so  dense  that 
you  require  to  force  your  way  along  in  a  narrow  covered-in 
pathway, — and  one  may  form  an  idea  of  a  Damascus  bazaar. 
Of  these,  however,  I  shall  yet  apeak  more  in  detail. 

Damascus,  like  other  cities  Id  the  Turkish  empire,  has  not 
only  city  gates  in  its  wall,  but  also  at  both  ends  of  each  street, 
and,  for  further  security,  at  the  imtrance  to  each  deportment  of 
a  bazaar,  Those  within  the  city,  and  in  the  wtilla,  are  all  shut 
at  sunset,  excepting  one  which  remains  open  half  nn  ivv 
each  gate,  howevei,  has  its  "  liu'n-«a,\i7  v^,UY^V 
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a  small  liaklialiiah,  will  admit  a  wn;farer  at  almost  a 
The  premises  occupied  by  uiy  &ieud  and  host  are  8 
near  one  of  the  city  gntea,  in  a  narrow  lane  umong  heaps  i 
rabbish,  unroofed  and  burned-down  houses,  the  awful  eff 
of  the  Druse  massacre.     Many  of  the  dwellings   are  ] 
being  rebuilt ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  different  indiTidaal 
have  ajKiken  to  on  the  subject  say  the  lull  is  only  tempon 
and  that  apother  outburat  or  onslaught  may  be  feared  or  4 
pected  at  any  moment,  and  that  the  Turkiah  GoTermnent  n 
not  in  earnest  in  punishing  the  aggressors  and  murtienn  I 
18£9,  the  chief  perpetrators  having  been  permitted  to  e 

The  Turk,  I  think,  is  too  harshly  judged  by  and  &om  his  fti 
cedents,  or  condemned  on  account  of  the  cruel  and  trea^n 
doings  of  his  ancestors,  fur  which  he  is  in  nowise  aocoQQlB 
I  may  be  wrong  iii  this  estimate,  as  I  have  neither  hod  t 
opportunity  nor  yet  the  means  of  forming  so  correct  aa  tf_ 
OB  this  question  as  those  who  live  in  the  countiy,  who  a 
daily  contact  with  its  inhabitants,  and  therefore  see  and  Ii 
the  different  opinions  and  manifestations  that  a.  posEing  tnW 
ler  uouSd  never  become  acquainted  with ;  nevertheless  1  b  "" 
with  my  present  knowledge  and  experience,  have  nolim' 
faith  in  Turkish  honour,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  g 
rule,  "  Do  to  others,"  el  teq.     Be  this  as  it  may.  I  cannot  b 
feet  that  though  the  unroofed  and  burned  dwellings  i 
rebuilt,  the  charred  timber  and  rubbish  in  the  streets  rei 
nay,  the  widowed  mothers  and  fatherless  children  again  p 
in  them,  the  stains  of  Christian  blood  washed  away, — 
neither  the  rebuilding  of  the  quarter,  European  sympathy,  it 
Turkish  repentance,  granting  it  were  sincere,  am  recall  l' 
murdered  dead     It  would  be  wise  in  the  great  Foweis  i 
Europe  to  adopt  measures  by  which  Turkish  fanaticism  mi^ 
be  effectually  restrained,  and  Druse  or  Moslem  n 
dered  henceforth  impossible,  either  in  Damascus  or  teaj  o 
part  of  the  empire. 

The  mission  premises   are  Urge    and   convsmient,  liftTi 
a    square    court    paved    with    black    and    gray    marbk, 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain  of  refreshing  wal«r. 
ground    floors    of   the    premises    consist   of    chambcra    i 
ofEcea,  with  bed-rooms;  au  seronde,  the  reception  r 
tsetefuUy  arranged,  aaloon,  ^luig  a^  «.  l(yiv\\tiua  and  <Uti 
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of  different  coloured  marbles.  Fountains,  however,  of  pure 
water,  being  no  rarity  in  this  city,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  street,  seen  in  every  court,  and  met  with  in  every  dwell- 
ing. The  rental  for  this  large  and  handsome  residence  is  only 
L.70  per  annum ;  in  looking  at  the  conveniences,  extent  of 
accommodation,  its  beautiful  and  imposing  appearance,  the 
rent  cannot  be  deemed  extravagant,  it  being  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  three  ordinary  London  houses,  whilst  the  ground 
on  wliich  it  stands  might  afford  space  for  one  of  the  short 
metropolitan  streets.  House  rents  have  risen  within  the 
last  two  years  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  ;  the  same  also  may  be 
affirmed  of  provisions  and  clothing.  I  am  also  informed  that 
a  fimiily  who  could  have  managed  with  L.70  per  annum  a  few 
years  ago,  would  now  require  at  least  L.200  to  maintain  the 
same  style  and  enjoy  the  same  comforts. 

Friday,  Gth. — I  have  the  honour  of  being  introduced  this 
moniing  by  my  worthy  host  to  Mr  Rogers,  the  British  consul, 
a  very  affable  and  gentlemanly  person,  who  received  us 
courteously.  In  accordance  with  Oriental  usage,  coffee 
and  pipes  are  served.  The  consulate  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  upper  r«anks,  arranged  and  adorned  in 
the  Oriental  taste.  The  house  is  large  and  imposing,  the 
quadrangle,  which  is  very  extensive,  being  paved  with  different 
coloured  marbles,  laid  in  a  chequered  fashion.  The  fountam 
in  the  centre  is  a  magnificent  structure,  its  waters  falling  softly 
and  murmuringly  into  a  spacious  basin.  The  court  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  orangery,  richly  laden  with  golden  fruit. 
The  whole  edifice  is  highly  ornamented  with  white,  red,  and 
gray  marbles ;  the  ceilings  painted  white,  and  picked  out  with 
gold,  having  stars  and  arabesques  running  round  the  cornices 
forming  ninety-nine  oval  or  square  cartoons,  in  which  are  in- 
scribed short  verses  from  the  Koran,  such  as  **God  is  merci- 
ful," "  God  is  great,"  "  God  is  good,"  "  The  disjienser  of  bless- 
ings." There  are  also  two  alcoves  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  a  large  reception-room,  a  study,  bath-room,  and 
"  snuggery,"  the  latter  so  elaborately  finished  with  anil)esquc.s, 
mirrors,  and  gildings,  that  it  woidd  serve  admirably  for  a 
lady's  boudoir.  The  house,  courts,  fountains,  and  orangery, 
which  I  admire  so  much,  are,  however,  not  more  richly  deco- 
rated than  others  belonging  to  the  vreallYiN  xcict^^xiX^  vwA  ^\\.- 
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tlcmen  of  property  in  the  city.    The  Jews,  I  am  infonuoi,  !iave 
even  still  in<ire  ij^ilatial  and  expendvely  furnished  n.'.->iiktii.'i;i 
thnn  this.     Many  of  the  fine  viUaa,  seen  in  the  enriioii^,  U-- 
long  to  Hehrew  citizens.     Were  one  inclined  to  be  ciit;'.!J.  li 
might  l)e  said  theao  ntansinna  are  too  highly  urnaniciii'   . 
regards  the  residence  of  the  consul,  it  must  In-  reiuiihi  . 
is  not  only  living  amonget  OrientaJs,  and  haa  to  .11;  - 
credit  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  he  is  also  bound,  iii    i  -  j    , 
not  to  aeem  inferior  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  to  tlic  e  uju  ; 
of  other  great  Powera;  he  is  therefore  under  the  nei-cssit)  if 
conforming  with  the  display  arotind  him,  although  iiciitiii  iu 
keeping  with  our  own  AVestcm  notions  of  domestic  ondiiicctare, 
nor  bis  own  good  Eense  of  quiet  taste  or  English  comfort. 

It  may  be  expected  I  should  give  a  short  descTiiition  d 
the  dwellings  of  the  masses,  as  well  as  of  the  public  bidUe 
iugB.     The  houses  of  the  working  population,  and  the  c" 
immediately  above  them,  are  smiill  and  inconvenient ; 
of    them,    indeed,    are,    from   the    nature   of    the 
of  which  they  are  composed,  in  a  rickety  and  ruinoiia  0 
dition.     They  are  chiefly  constructed   of  unbumed    ' 
dried  bricks,  in  short,  of  mud  without  the  intei 
straw,  consequently  continually  falling  out  of  repair, 
der  a  ahower,  the  walls  crumble,  the  flat  roofs  beiug  o 
of  earth,  which  are  oidy  occasionally  rolled,  and  arc  coi 
leaking.     The  floor,  being  ndther  flagged  nor  consolidMad.1 
beating,  ]iresentB  something  of  the  appearance  of  e 
hut  in  Ireland  ;  or,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  cottai'a  shiel 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.     Where  there  is  ui  11 
apartment,  there  is  considerable  risk  in  mounting  the  i 
for  when  ascended,  one  has  to  crawl  with  cantion  for  fe* 
falling  through  into  the  chamber  below, 
or  gateway  is  hung  with  a  clumsy  door,  having  &  laiga  Q 
nnd  iron  knocker;  the  pavement  is  generally  broken;  v 
•  room,  however,  has  its  own  separate  entrance,  iutcrcoianiot 
tion  between  ntoms  being  unknown.   The  i>oor workman**  b_. 
is  both  diity  and  dark ;  and,  where  there  are  childrm,  {I 
anything  but  a  paradise.    Nor  is  his  bettei^half — I  feel  m  " 
tance  to  write  the  spntence — either  clean  or  tidy,  being  g 
ally  dowdy,  tntwnshed,  and  frowsy  :  hence  her  lord  ood  n 
13  often  driven  by  these,  aai  b^j  hat  Unu^e^  to  the  ad£  i 
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evening,  just  as  lila  brother- workman  in  England  is  to  tlie 
bar  of  the  gin-pal)ic&  O  woman  t  if  thou  really  underetoodst 
thy  miaaioD,  thy  powortni  influence  upon  thy  husband  and  his 
hi'mt),  thou  wotildat  niroly  make  the  same  effort  to  please,  in 
nduniitig  thy  person,  tbnt  thou  didst  in  thy  courting  days. 
"Why  not  put  on  the  aarae  sfuile  ;  braid,  curl,  or  wave  thy  bhick 
or  sunny  loots  ;  UFmnge  thy  dress,  and  sweetun  thy  person,  and 
thus  retain  thy  husband's  love  for  thee  and  for  liia  homel  The 
ordinary  wage  of  a  labouring  man  is  from  five  to  seven  piastres 
(lOd.  to  Is.  2d.)  a  day  ;  and  the  wages  of  artisans  or  skilled 
workmen,  from  ten  to  thirteen  piastres  (Is.  Bd.  to  2s.  6d.)  per 
day ;  watchmakers  and  silversmiths,  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
piastres  (33.  to  43,)  per  day  ;  while  the  poor  weaver  ran  only 
earn  from  sis  to  eight  piastres,  or  a  little  more  than  a  common 
labourer. 

The  city  is  not  only  walled,  but  has  also  several  gates.  I 
shall  only  speak  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  frequented. 
First,  that  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  known  as  Bab-bburky ; 
which  is  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  originally  consisted 
of  three  arches ;  the  central  is  now  walled  up,  the  northern 
being  the  only  one  left  open  at  this  point  leading  into 
the  city.  The  structure  must  have  been  at  one  period 
niagiiiHeent,  and  is  still  a  good  si>ecinien  of  the  Saracenic 
style. 

Just  outside  this  gateway  w  a  large  mound  of  rubbish,  the 
accumulation  of  ages,  from  the  sumtnit  of  which  there  is  a 
splendid  viuur  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  ;  the  former 
has  the  aspect  of  a  plain  composed  of  fiat  roofs,  broken  at  in- 
tervals by  mosques,  minarets,  and  the  green  vacant  spaces 
occupied  by  gardens  and  squares.  Bnt  the  object  which 
chiefly  catches  the  eye  of  the  stranger  or  pilgrim  is  a  long 
stnught  line,  a  Boman  mile  in  length,  extending  through  the 
city  from  east  to  west.  Thia  is  the  "  Via  Hecte"  of  the  an- 
cients, or  the  street  called  "Straight"  of  the  New  Testament.  - 
There  are  evidences  remaining,  juat  within  the  gat«way,  of  its 
former  width  ;  and  the  magiiilicence  of  the  palaces  which  lined 
ita  length,  and  the  comi>arative  stniightneas  from  which  it  \iat 
I  ita  name,  still  give  it  the  same  eflect  as  when  P;nil  described 
|tiid  lived  in  it,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Rolling  centvuvu 
Ij^dy  cjatiuuc  to  throw  aromid  it  muieteaam^ua.Va'ia-^'^'^^J^ 
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pilgrim  nnd  the  Clirbtian  travelltir.  Ruins  nf  ancient  column' 
oud  nrclies  lie  scattered  about,  or  are  built  ijito  tlie  adjuiuiti- 
gnblea  of  tlie  rickety  dwellings  and  antiquated  atructui«B  iL^l 
compose  this  section  of  the  city. 

We  liaaten  down  to  the  comer  n  few  yards  <>£f,  -vrbere  tmL- 
tion  hue  pliuM^d  the  house  un  th&  wall  froui  whicJi  the  apostit 
was  "  let  down  in  a  basket."*     This,  I  mentally  said,  nwy  *t 
tlie  spot,  aud  very  likoly  it  ia ;  but  that  the  houae  now  i  Ni-'iin; 
ia  the  same  as  that  in  which  Paul  lodged,  ami  from  \\  In.  u  i 
made  his  esc.ipe,  is  out  of  the  question.    I  must  cunfc    -    i..  ■ 
other  occasions,  to  haye  felt  very  little  emotion,  tlii>iiL;i[  -  ,i:. 
iug  on  the  ground  so  cliisely  aasociated  with  the   <:■  >i  .^  < 
and  angular  tacape  of  St  Paul ;  one's  feelinga  ari?  ;i|.'     .    . 
come  blunted,  espedidly  if  frequently  acted  upoD  by  -,.  ..  t  [,  . 
be  termed  hypotheticjil  legeuds.     Still  there  can  l.i   n  .  ,. 
but  the  street  is  the  same,  aud  probably  this  is  the  .■^mn' 
ing  or  foundatioD,  and  Hwse  stones  may  have  fomicd  .1  :  <  i 
the  domicile  in  which  Paul  tarried  for  three  days,  duiiii.  ,>],i 
his  ej-Qsighl  waa  restored,  and  whei'e  he  was  couseia-.itnl  -  ■.!;■. 
apostle  of  the  Qentiles."t 

The  next  gate  we  viait,  going  westward,  is  called  "  Bak-i- 
Saghir,"  or  "  the  Little  Gate."    It  standa  on  the  somli  ^],\,    i 
the  city,  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  leading  out  to  aomo  IJn- 
and  mulberry  gardens.    The  structure  b  supposed  t(.  ii.  ■, , 
built  during  the  Bomaii  period;  but  the  style  is  1,,, 
nondescript  character,  from  the  numerous  repairs  an. I 
iugs  it  has  received  in  the  course  of  ages,     ficyond  1  |j 
ia  aituated  the  great  Turkish  cemetery,  where  lie  1 1 , , 

some  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  hi  Mohauiti J.   

tory ;  among  others,  the  three  wives  of  the  prophet.  ii„j^,: , 
Fatima,  his  granddaughter,  and  those  of  the  mighty  wiirrior 
Itloawyeb,  the  foimder  of  the  Omeiyades.  From  tliia  iioiui 
a  good  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. 

Passing  Bab  el-Jabyah,    proceeding   northward,     n  , 
to  a  gateway  known  as  "  JJab- el- Haded."     Tliid  is  1 
western  outlet   of  the    city.      Just  outside    ia    sitvj 
Serai  or  palace,   where   numbers  of  soldiers   arc    1..l.>, 
nnd  smoking.     A   little  beyond  the    regal  msidenee   Biaiii. 
the   butracks,    althimgh  there    are  no  lunger  kltig&    to  \<:i 
•  2  Cot.  xL  M.  \  :  ■    ■ 
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Israel,  and,  as  of  yore,  to  dwell  at  Damascus ;  yet,  being 
the  capital  of  Syria,  and  the  metropolis  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
it  has  a  Pasha,  who  is  not  only  govenior  of  the  province, 
but  also  "  Emir-el- Haj,"  or  prince  of  the  pilgrim  caravan. 
His  pashalic  extends  to  Petra  on  the  south,  and  Hawah  on  the 
north.  The  city  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Syrian  army, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Seraskier,  or  commander-in-chief. 
Adjoining  the  palace  and  barracks,  immediately  within  the 
waU,  stands  the  old  castle,  a  large  square  building  occupying 
a  space  of  about  1000  by  600  feet.  It  is  suiTounded  by  a 
dry  fosse,  which,  upon  an  emergency  can  be  filled  from  the 
river,  upon  the  margin  of  which  it  stands ;  and  if  there  be  any 
faith  in  appearance,  it  seems  impregnable,  but  on  close  inspec- 
tion it  is  to  be  feared  a  hundred-pounder  from  a  Whitworth  or 
an  Armstrong  would  lay  it  in  ruins.  It  is  doubtful  by  whom 
or  in  w^hat  age  it  was  erected,  whether  under  the  Roman, 
Byzantine,  or  Saracenic  periods  :  probably  all  three  have 
had  each  a  hand  in  it,  as  it  bears  evidence  in  its  constnic- 
tion  and  style,  of  the  three  periods.  The  stones  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  huge  blocks,  simply  hammer  dressed,  a  few 
of  them  bevelled,  as  if  belonging  to  an  older  edifice.  Here 
Tamerlane,  of  sanguinary  memory,  exercised  some  of  those 
cnielties  which  made  him  feared  and  hated  while  alive,  and 
his  name  when  dead  pronounced  with  a  curse.  The  entire 
locality,  gate,  river,  bank,  and  castle,  is  a  scene  of  dirt,  niins, 
rags,  and  tawdry  ornament  ;  soldiers,  stalls,  and  donkeys 
forming  a  singular  and  ever-changing  scene. 

Passing  without  examining  two  small  gates,  we  reach  that 
of  "  Bab-el-Salam,"  or  the  "  Gate  of  Peace."  Judging  from  its 
ruinous  condition,  it  appears  to  be  of  very  ancient  date.  It 
derived  its  name,  according  to  the  legend,  from  the  Moslem 
never  having  been  attacked  at,  nor  made  an  assault  from  its 
portal.  It  stands  in  close  proximity  to  the  river  bank,  and  is 
surrounded  with  cafes  and  a  coffee- drinking  population.  Pro- 
ceeding eastwards,  we  come  to  that  of  "  Bab-cl-Tounia,"  "  the 
Gate  of  Thomas ; "  but  who  Thomas  was  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain. This  is  by  far  the  best  specimen  of  the  jmrc  Sar.icenic 
architecture  of  any  of  the  city  gateways.  It  dates  from  early 
in  the  seventh  century.  Just  outside  is  the  l\e\\cl\  v(v\>Cvt 
for  'buses  and  carriages,  which  run  daJX^  \.o  ^^^wsvxK..    ^vssr 
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etrnnge  tlie  word  "'bus"  or  tlie  sight  of  n  carri.ir'-  ■■  '- 
mascus !      It    is  like    a  sulevisui ;    a    cart,    or    :< 
seema  to  destroy  tbe  Oripntalism  of  tlio  cqty  ;    in: 
is  ialf  aimnyed  and  chagrined,  to  have  their   id-  .: 
cus  broken  in  upon,  and  the  Arabian-Night- like  rl 
tiirbed  by  the  rumbling  of  modem  wheek,  instead  ■■: 
measured  tread  of  the  camel  and  the  pattering  clu 
donkey;  yet  bo  it  is.     There  are  now,  atauding   in  _.    ■ 
veritable  'bus  drivers  and  conductors.     These    arn   the  iV. 
wheeled  carriagea  I  have  observed  since  leaving  AIex;indru. 
The  river  here  seems  broad,  clear,  and  nt|iid,    bat   braucbn 
out  into  a  number  of  streams,  and,  reuniting,  enters  the  i 
by  an  archway.     The  roada  and  bridges   are  here    kepi  i 
excellent  repair. 

Following  the  bend  of  the  walls,  and  [iMBing  fh« 
a  short  distance  from  Bab-Shurky,  we  arrive  at  the 
R  large  minous,  nearly  deserted  building,  whiclt  froni 
immemorial  has  been  used  as  an  hospital  for  Icpera,  tati  w 
to  occupy  the  eite  of  the  bouse  of  Naaman  the  teptr, 
corded  3  Kings  v.  We  give  it  a  passing  examinuioii' 
must  say  for  my  own  part  with  grievoiia  mis^-vinga,  if  ; 
with  incredulity  ;  and  yet  there  may  be  nothing  aft«r  a31  i 
city  of  tittle  change  to  forbid  the  suppo^tton.  We  did  I 
make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city,  confining  our 
fttiou  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  which  may  i 
means  for  one  to  become  tolerably  acquainted  with  its 
and  form,  as  also  of  the  old  walls  that  surTOuiid 
To  any  one  conversant  with  the  Roman,  Greek,  and 
cenic  arch  and  style  of  building,  there  can  1 
in  lit  once  concluding  that  in  both  walls  and  gateway!  I 
is  something  of  each  of  these,  and  that  they  are  compoaed  i 
materials  of  some  older  period  than  either  the  UreA  i 
Eoman  ;  large  square  beveUed  blocks  are  to  I 
often  evidently  out  of  place,  and  others  still  im  titu. 
whole  are  patched,  repaired,  and  ruinous ;  tottering 
threatening  to  overwlielm  the  passer-by  in  their  ruina. 
walls  may  be  fix)m  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  high ;  hanag, : 
many  places,  houses  built  upon  tliein,  which  add  to  tl  " 
parent  height,  and  affords  an  iUustnition  of  the  text.  I 
q  Liotod,  o£  Paul  h&\liig  Vtce^  "  \«\.  iusiti  i^««i.  ^Jaa  ■nndbw  t 
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house  in  a  basket"  Continuing  our  circuit  we  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  Barada^  supposed  to  be  the  *^  Abana  "  or  Pharpar  of 
Scripture — a  large  rapid  running  river,  carrying  and  distribut- 
ing, as  we  have  aheady  said,  the  blessings  of  health  and  salu- 
brity to  every  dwelling  in  Damascus.  Issuing  by  Bab-Touma, 
and  crossing  the  bridge  at  the  omnibus  depot,  we  took  the 
new  French  road  and  proceeded  as  far  out  as  a  Welt/  of  some 
saint,  where  we  ascend  the  hill,  which  affords  a  wide  prospect 
of  the  city,  the  Houran  Mountains  and  the  Meidan,  with  the 
river,  groves,  and  gardens  that  enframe  and  environ  this 
queen  of  cities.  At  the  base  of  the  height  the  banks  of  the 
river  is  the  promenade  where  the  ladies  of  Damascus,  with 
their  children  and  servants  in  attendance,  spend  in  summer 
their  afternoons  in  pleasure  or  in  pic-nic  parties,  gossiping 
over  their  domestic  concerns,  their  love  affairs,  or  the  diseases 
of  their  children — in  a  similar  way  to  their  fair  sisters  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  there  meet  at  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Colden 
Horn.     As  Allan  Eamsay  so  beautifully  sang — 

**  How  healthful  'tis  to  Bnuff  the  caller  air, 
An'  a*  the  sweets  it  bears  when  void  o'  care.'*  * 


•  The  •*  Gentle  Shepherd. 
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CHArTER  XLV. 

BAZAARS   AND   CAF^. 

Sainrday,  7tk  May. — The  streets  and  bazaars  are  a  never- 
fjiiliiig  source  of  interest  to  the  stranger.  I  must  have 
another  turn  through  them  ere  we  stort.  Tlie  thorciugbfares 
cire  crowded  with  camels,  mules,  and  asses  laden  with  merchan- 
dise or  riders.  Xo  one  but  would  admire  these  beautiful  Arab 
liorsos  with  gaudy  trap]>ings,  rich  housings,  and  their  expert 
riders.  The  streets,  if  that  be  possible,  are  more  infested 
with  dogs  than  even  those  of  Jerusalem.  "Wherever  the  jxive- 
m(?nt  is  out  of  re])air — and  it  is  seldom  otherwise — doffs  or 
pups  occupy  the  position,  where  they  lie  growling  and  suarliog 
at  tlie  passengers.  To  say  there  are  thirty  or  forty  in  a  street 
is  within  bounds  ;  to  strike  them  might  be  tantamount  to 
sacrilege,  and  would  collect  a  mob  round  the  oU'ender  ;  so  it  is 
best  to  give  tliem  a  wide  berth,  and  jjass  on.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  these  houseless  wanderers  is  of  a  light  brown  or  foxy 
hue  ',  were  one,  indeed,  to  judge  from  the  sharpness  of  the 
inuzzlc,  and  the  brush-like  form  of  the  tail,  the  conclusion  would 
lead  to  supposing  them  closely  rehited  to  reynard,  whose  char- 
acter for  cunning  and  voracity  they  are  said  to  possess. 

Out-of-door  working  is  the  ride  in  every  trade  and  craft. 
There  they  are,  in  groups  or  in  rows,  iis  the  case  may  be, 
with  the  needle,  the  awl,  or  the  chisel,  in  excellent  humour, 
each  either  singing — a  favourite  anmsement — telling  a  stor}% 
bantering  a  comrade,  or  calling  on  the  customers,  as  they  did  of 
yore  in  Fleet  Street,  when  the  "  prentice  lads  "  were  tniined  to 
utter  the  interminable  **  What  lack  ye,  me  masters  ] "  Nor  is  the 
usage  extinct  in  our  day,  for  we  still  hear  the  butcher's  lusty 
"  Buy  !  buy !  '*  "  Come,  lady,  what  '11  ye  buy  ? "     Although 
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the  products  be  chiefly  of  the  East,  they  sre  not  exclusively 

8i>,  for  there  is  in  this  great  mart  the  miiaiins  of  ludia,  and  of 

Eritiah    iiiamifacture,    ribbons    from   Lyons    find    Coventry, 

Cashinere  shawls  worth  from  thirty  to  fifty  guiiieaa  aterljng 

ciu-'h,  with  no  end  of  Manchester  goods,  while  there  nre  whole 

streets  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  hardware  and  cutlery.    A 

young  Turk  or  Arab,  as  soon  as  he  is  master  of  a  few  piastres, 

is  tolerably  sute  to  invest  bia  savings  in  an  English  double- 

bladod  kuife.     In  every  barber's  establishment,  from  Ispahan 

to  Alexandria,  one  is  sure  to  find  an  English  or  a  Sheffield 

TBZor.      An  article  of  this  kind  manufactured  in  Turkey  is 

IjBdcrstood  by  the  natives  to  have  been  mode,  not  to  shave, 

^iut  merely — to   sell.     Often  the  question  was  pot  to  me, 

Bttbether  a  knife  was  "  Eglces  )" — if  answered  in  the  afiirma- 

■tive,  il  WHS  invariably  purclutsed. 

B  Xo  one  can  form  any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
■'Jkrccioua  metals  are  mannfacturcd  into  ornaments  withwnt 
^visiting  what  is  called  the  Bazaar  of  the  Silversmiths,  a 
Kplace  which  one  would  never  tire  of  visiting.  This  branch  of 
rudustiT'  is,  after  the  silk  and  tobacco,  the  largest  of  the  varied 

■  trades  in  the  city.  This  bazaar  is  of  great  extent,  having  a 
Kinimber  of  passages  running  through  it  at  right  angles.  Bcmg 
noofed  in,  it  is  both  dark  and  dingy,  whilst  the  smoke  from 
Bbe  number  of  lamps  and  charcoal  fires,  continually  in  use  for 
BblUiting  and  heating  the  metals,  render  the  place  excessively 
^falose  and  smndgy.  The  noise  is  deafening,  from  the  incessant 
H^inking  of  liammera  and  the  jabbering  and  singing  of  the 
Bkorkmen.  The  display  of  ricbes  is  enough  to  evoke  a  spirit 
Htfcovctousness :  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  nick-nacks,  together 
Krith  precious  stones  from  Golconda,  i>ear]3  from  Ceylon,  and 
Bnalachit«  from  Siberia.  Each  workman  occupies  his  own 
B|ttle  den,  stall,  or  workshop,  in  extent  not  more  than  four 
Bbet  square,  upon  which  he  has  a  hearth,  furnace,  bools,  and  a 
^W^nch  on  the  side.  Facing  the  pathway,  there  is  si 
BKttle  glared  show  case,  in  which  are  displayed  t ' 
^newels  in  a  finished  form,  from  wkieh  one  mty  ■) 

^Boi  his  sweetheart,  or  exchange  his  Engliah-niadc  1| 

KFrench   one ;   finger    and    enr-rings,   with    singiiitt 

■  Vooelies  intended  for  travellers,  arc  made  in  gron' 
Mud  for  which  there  is  generally  at  teadj  4l^^^_ 
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Silk  may  be  regitrileil  us  tlic  staple  mnnufactttn  t 
pashalic,  tlie  mul berry-tree  being  extensively  coltimtcd,  i 
ailk-worins  reared  in  the  villngea  and  hamlets,  from  Hiu"  ' 
on  the  south,  to  Lebfinon  on  the  north.  Thi^  ; 
menie,  when  manufnctured,  is  exported  to  all  qiu 
world,  especitiUy  to  f^gypt,  Persia,  nnd  the  v^ri< 
Syrift ;  whiUt  gold  and  silwr,  wrought  up  into  jei 
with  tobacco,  n  large  item  in  the  manu&ctuiiiig  i 
the  country.  I  took  a  turn  to-day  through  the  tobaeeo  1l 
To  those  who  indulge  in  a  "  weed,"  or  are  cloud-coiD]ier' 
the  Oxunians  say,  this  quarter  of  the  city  must  be  donU 
teresting.  This  manufacture,  though  it  does  not  i 
great  a  display  as  that  of  the  silveramiths,  has  an  Unpc 
tut  ffenerw,  arising  chiefly  from  the  extent  uf  the  tndt^  i 
the  number  of  persons  employed.     Were  one  to  judg*  IT 

what  IB  seen  in  a  single  street,   there   is    r-     * 

either  in  Damascus  or  in  the  Ewt,  that  can 

bear  comparison  with  this  luxury  in  commercial  value. 

are  whole  slreeta  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  bales 

bacco,  with  Bcores  of  men  engaged  from  morning  to  night  a 

preparing  it  for  the  retail  market.     At  every  turn,  you  inn:: 

men  laden  with  tobacco  ;  everything  smells  of  it,  and  ainiv 

ently  everybody  smokes  it.     The  use,  or  rather  the  obtu     "* — 

the  article  is  so  universal,  filthy,  and  expensive,  that  it  « 

have  driven  the  royal  author  of  the  "  Counterblast,"  if  t 

out  of  bis  wits — that  is,  supposing  he  ever  had  an; 

according  to  some,  is  doubtful.     The  tobacco  in  i_ 

prepared  by  being  cut  with  a  broad  knife,  working  4 

at  one  extremity,  and  wrought  with  the  hand  at  (Jm 

the  same  way  as  hay  or  clover  is  cut  with  na.    In  jaj 

with  this  is  pipe-stem  boring,  but  I  have  not  c' 

bowl  manufacture  anywhere,  neither  in  Cairo  nor  i 

althuugb  turning  and  boring  the  stems  is  carried  oan 

every  street.     There  is  no  mechanical  contrivance  t 

as  a  lathe,  but  the  old  Tubalite  hand-bow  and  drill,  whi^, 

manipulate  with  great  adroitness  and   much  ingenuitft' | 

worlnuan's  toots  are  few  iu  number,  and  these  simple  ii 

and  primitive  in  construction. 

Turning  to  another  department,  there  are  a  number  of  iH 
biuy  at  wooden  comXj-nwJtnvg,    Toa  «a.M^%  tmA&  wad  « 
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appliances  are  here  observable.  Tbo  teeth  nf  the  trap, 
whether  coarse  or  fine,  are  consecutively  cut  out  with  a 
email  band-saw,  then  filed  and  pciHshed. — How  dilferent  from 
comb-making  in  our  steam  fautories  !  A  short  tinie  a^o,  in 
Tifliting  one  of  those  establish inents  in  Aberdeen,  I  was  mnch 
]oaa«d  with  the  expeditious  mode  pniutised.  At  each  fall 
'  the  lever,  two  comba  are  cut  out,  fnim  ime  piece  of  horn. 

lese,  with  a  small  amount  of  hand  polishing,  are  ready  for 
market.    In  this  way  hundreds  are  turned  tint  in  the  hour. 

Whilst  making,  during  my  dilferent  visits,  a  few  purchases,  I 
much  amuaed  to  witness  the  wide  range  between  the  price 

It  asked  and  the  money  really  accepteil,  amounting  in  some 

itances  to  200  per  cent ;  and  no  less  curious  to  o^erve  the 
spent  in  higgling  over  some  paltry  bargain  of  thirty 
^sKtres.  Let  do  tttiveller,  who  wishes  to  become  a  purchnaer, 
offer  more  than  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  price  demanded.  Sit 
down,  and  smoke,  and  talk,  if  time  be  no  obstacle  to  you — it 
willbenoneto  the  shopkeeper,  whether  Jew,  Turk,  or  Armenian. 
You  are  sure  ultimately  to  come  In  an  UDderstanding  ;  chink 
the  gold,  or  show  it — the  article  is  yours. 

In  leaving  the  bazaar,  we  proceed  to  the  next  lion  of  the  city, 
A  noble  plane-tree,  which  grows  iu  one  of  the  public  thorough- 
fares. I  measured,  and  found  it  to  be  forty  feet  in  circumference, 
magnificently  gnarled  and  knotted,  worth  its  weight  in  copper 
to  the  box-makers  of  Laureucekirk,  or  the  well-known  firm, 
the  "Smiths,"  of  Mauchline.  Some  of  the  branches  of  this  sil- 
van monarch  are  the  size  of  ordinary  trees,  and  though  still  fresh 
md  Sourijihing.  it  bears  impress  of  boor  antiquity.  At  present, 
h  forms  the  half  of  a  cooper's  shop,  spreading  its  brauchea  over 
two  streets.  Threading  our  way  through  the  lanes  and  ba- 
zaars, among  patten -makers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  where 
numbers  of  bojrs  are  sitting  in  rowa  diligently  stitching  red 
and  yellow  slippers,  morocco  boots,  and  children's  chiutgurft, 
we  puss  through  the  locals  of  antiques,  where  the  dealers  were 
ftaking  six  or  eight  times  their  value. 

We  next  visit  the  t  Jreat  Mosqu«  iF  St  Johi 

which  is  truly  a  magnificent  buUdioi  is  said 

dranglo   of  one  Imiidred  aud  a  '"^ 

idred  and  eight.     This  noble  stP 


tnd  aisles  b;'  a,  number  ui  i 
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granite.     Within  the  edifice  there  is  said  to  be  a  Kuhbek,  oob- 
coaling  in  a  cave  the  head  of  John  the  Riptist.      We  had  heard 
of  a  Greek  inscription  said  to  be  somewhere  visible  on  the  out- 
side, Iiigh  11})  under  the  caves,  and  therefore  an  attempt  is  made 
to  gratify  our  wish  to  see  it.     From  a  tinsmith,  who  occnpa 
a  house  next  door  to  the  sacred  edifice,  we  obtain  the  Icev  d 
a  d«^or  that  leads  to  the  roof  of  his  house,  over  which  we  clam- 
bered, and  next  "  speeled,"  like  sweeps,  up  an  angle  between 
two  walls,  crossing  another  roof  or  two,  and  leaping  a  chasm 
five  or  six  feet  in  width,  we  reach  the  outer   wall  of  tl» 
mosque,  and  here,  sure  enough,  we  beheld  the  object  we  are  ia 
search  of.     A  i>orti()n  of  the  stone  in  which  it  is  cut  is  bnift 
upon,    and   plastered  over,  the   parts  still  legible  being  tbe 
letters,   A  •  I  •  N  *  ■  N  xat  '  Vsa — to  the  effect   that    "  Christ's 
kingdom  shall  endure  tlirougliout  all  generations."      It  is  cer 
tainly  strange  that  a  Christian  inscrii)tion  should   thus  have 
oceuined  a  place  iu  a  ^Moslem  temple  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  !     We  ]joi'pod  into  the  interior  of  the  mosque  through  a 
broken  ]»ane,  and  saw  that  the  place  was  beautifully  decorated. 
liows  of  marl>lo  cnhmnis,  supi)orting  on  arches  a  pulpit,  (* 
sonii'tliinL;  resenibliiiLC  one  ;  the  lloor  covered  with  mats  and 
bright-coloured  carpets  ;  while  a  number  of  devotees  were  an 
their  knees  at  prayer.    We  return  by  the  same  break-neck  way 
we  had  entered,  rewarding  the  young  tinsmith,  our  conductor, 
with   a   bakhshish  (»f  live   piastres.      Tiiis   old    transformed 
niosipie  has  three  stately  minarets,  one  of  wliich,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  is  called  **  Madinet  Isa,"  or  the  "  Aliuaret 
of  Jesus."     The  Moslems  have  a  tradition  that,  at  the  last  day, 
Jesus  will  stand  on  this  place  to  judge  the  world,   but  that 
none  except  the  followers  of  Mohammed  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  paradise  of  the  faithful.     We  need  not  go  so  far  as 
Damascus,  nor  yet  to  the  Moslem,  to  find  out  cxclusiveness 
or  detect  intolerance.     It  is  sufiiciently  rampant  in  our  ovm 
land,  and  ol>tains  to  an  unholy  extent  in  our  ovm  churches. 
AVe  have  heard  too  much  in  our  lifetime,  of  handing  over  creeds 
and  Chri>tians,  because  of  some  minor  differences  in  ecclesia?- 
tical  nomenclature,  to  Satan  and  the  imcovenanted   mercies 
of  God.     What  strange  things  are  done  in  name  of  reliuion! 

No  i)ortion  of  the  present  building  can  be  older  than  the 
Ernnan  period  *,  \l  is  \)to\i;v\A^,\\^y««ss^\,  vV^ssJv.  Vik&  ^\«  o\^-n  St 


CAfis, 
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Mi's,  it  ocGupiea  the  site  nt  no  older  temple ;  possibly  upon 
B  very  ground  Banl  may  have  been  womhipped,  as  iit 
mas  and  Railbec  j  as  also  tie  Syrian  god  Kiinnmn,  from 
L>  alur  King  Ahae  toulc  tlie  ])attuni,  and  upon  nbich  lie 
t  offi-rings.* 

Iio  uiRis,  owing  to  tlieir  purely  Orientnl  diatinctivencss, 

md  a,  passing  observation.     These  catnblisliuieuts  (Ie$]iise 

Frencli,  IlAliau,  or  English  luodei!  uf  estertjnl  decoration,  and 

internal  display  of  mirrors,  gilding,  brilliant   iif,'Uting,  and 

fascinating  black-ej'ed  uiaidena  at  the  burs ;  here  there  ia  no 

effort  made  either  esteraally  nr  internally  to  attract  cnslom ; 

a  few  rude   benches  and  equally   mdu  tables,  some  stools 

eight  inches  in  height,   the  sitting  accommodation   simply 

twisted  atcaw ;   the  lighting  an  oil  Ltmp  .or  two,  of  simple 

^earthen  ware,   or  if  extravagant,   a  braas  lamp,    w-ith  two 

ornera,  hnng  by  a  cord.      Instead  of  windows,  the  d<mr- 

'    '  :   in  the   wall,   or  sometimes  a  board  knocked 

fai  of  the  partition  wall,  is  made  to  answer  the  purjiose.    The 

ntablishment  may  be  covered  in  vith  a  few  branches,  or  fume 

sacking,  while,  if  an  ordinary  honse,  there  is  neither 

X>ring  nor  ceiling,  the  walls  as  black  as  if  japanned.     Some 

I  of  the  most  qiudnt  are  utuated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  over 

which  they  project,  so  that  any  one  sitting  in  tbetn  is  half 

afraid  that  the  whole  fabric  will  bo  carried  awiiy  by  the 

streauL     Tliey  are,  seemingly,  about  aa  numeroiu  a«  public 

^llpuses  are  with  us,  and  serve  a  similar  purpose,  that  is,  a 

r  idlers  and  others  tu  cliat  away  an  honr,  sipping  Oillcie 

d  smoking  over  the  news  of  the  day,  the  Damascenes  having 

I  TAwnrferw,  />«iVv  ^Vrie*,  Tdtgroplts,  Start,  or  StttndtrtU, 

r  literary  i>roclivitie8,  but  pas,<i  the  time  in  gossip,  or  are 

mnsed  with  professional  story-tellers,  for  the  Arabian  Nights' 

bitert^ime&ts  and  kindred  tales  are  as  popular  now  as  in  the 

a  of  Caliph  Haroun-Al-Raschid.     These  arc  at  times  inter- 


Vjpersed, 
I  and  ' 


I,  as  1  have  had  a 

instrumental  i 


opportunity  of  observi""  "■■•h_vi«al 


■  kdopted  tu  attract  customers. 


indeed,  iht 


"  tjingiiig  CatC "  which  I  viailed  niai 
■described  :-~The  outside  hiks  nothing  |>retr 
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doorway,  the  ^vuil  pierced  fur  two  wiiidi>ws,  in  n-liieb  then 
neither  woodwork  nor  glazing.     On  croaaitig  tiio  thmaltidil, 
is  m^  at  once  witii  wreaths  of  tobacco  smolce  and  tite  ut 
of  coffee,  which  partially  destroys  the  strung  Hiueli  of  cooli 
going  on  in  a  back  apartment.     It  is  some  time  after  cait<ii 
as  the  colliers  say  at  the  mouth  of  tlic  pit,  ere  you   nm 
jour  eyesight ;  as  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  dftfkM 
objects  become  more  distinct;  a  number  of  four-footed  A 
lie  scattered  as  seats  over  the  place,  rude  in  cuustructioR, 
execrably  finished  ;  a  bore,  dirty,  wooden  divan  runs  otung  ti 
aides  of  the  premises,  which  may  measure  fiMm    twdve 
fourteen  feet.     The  ceiling  and  walls  are  as  Idack  ns  ebo, 
the  floors  neither  boarded  nor  flagged,  but  are  compooad. 
simple  earth,  worn  into  knots  and  lumps  from  the  dir^fi 
of  Oie  customers,  or  into  holes  from  bad  usage,  dampt  ^ 
with  spilt  coffee  and  saliva.    In  a  comer  on  the  left  stands  f 
hearth,  four  feet  in  height,  where  the  cafidje,  with  baiv  iB 
and  legs,  having  on  a  whity-brown  apron,  is  busily  prepnt 
the  favourite  beverage  for  the  customers,  numbers  of  wbd 
are  sitting  or  squatting  cross-legged,  sipping  the  coffea  M 
inhaling  the  fragrant  Latakia,  blowing  the  smoke  thitiui^  |] 
nostrils  in  a  state  of  Mohammedan  blisa     On  a  beach  is 
right-hand  comer,  nearly  ojiposite  the  entrance,  so  aa  to 
conspicuous  to  the  passers-by,  sit  two  mnsicions,  who  an ' 
attractions  of  the  divan.     One  has  a  violin,  the  other 
instrument  resembling  a  guitar,  which  they  keep  thi 
playing,  and  singing  alternately.      The  guitarist 
thin,  wiry  Turk,  with   eyes  like  coals  of  burning  Sn  j  . 
face  deeply  marked   and  scarred  with    the  small-pox. 
seems  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  his  subject.     The  sttll 
are  struck  with  a  quill,  which  is  attached  thimble-wiso 
his  finger,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  adroitly  manipolk 
the  chords.      His   co-partner,  the   fiddler,    is    his  antipod 
in  size  and  apoplexical  appearance,  being  a  wee,  {>odgf, : 
faced  Arab,  with  a  Greek  fez  and  a  greasy  face,  over  wl 
the  perspiration  flows  from  his  pursy  exertions;  his  to 
aqaeely  in  the  upper  notes,  adding  harsh  discord  to  the  a 
tones  of  his  fellow-performer.     The  manner  of  the  viodi 
vas  exceedingly  uncouth  ;  his  face  wits  thrown  mto  grima 
dnd  Ms  eyes  la  a  melodnuuB.tii£  at^U  turned  to  the  ceiling 
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me  sung  with,  hlfi  wliolc  soul,  tbe  utLer  did  eo  with  his  soitl 
body,  contorting  himself  and  hia  inatnimctit  aa  a  posee 
pluttiifm  would  reproseiit  agony,  or  rnther  the  elder  Laocoon, 

:ithiQe  in  the  denth-fulds  uf  the  Python.  Tlie  Aubject- 
inatter  weis,  I  am  Borry  to  sny,  beyond  my  compreheuainn,  but 
judijing  from  tbe  appeamnce  of  the  perfonuers.  it  miiat  hftve 
been  a  love  ditty,  ending  in  diBappointinent  or  suicide.  There 
yiBB  no  (ip[)lauae  given  by  the  audience  excejit  an  extra  gmnt, 
or  a  perceptible  rapidity  in  the  puffs  from  their  chibouques  or 
narghillies.  The  niuBiciaus  were  as  grave  an  judges.  Were 
it  not  for  their  nnuatural  jella,  lomg-drawn  twunga  and  con- 
toitiono,  tbcy  might  have  been  token  for  mutes  at  a  funeral, 
ItftUng  like 

"  PaUence  on  ■  monunient,  tmilins  &t  eriel." 
The  Turks  and  Arabs  are  nevertheless,  as  a  nation,  fund  of 
muuc,  pursuing  its  cultivation  and  practice  to  a  very  con- 
uderable  extent.  It  is  not  affirmed  in  these  remarks,  that 
they  have  either  in  theory  or  in  the  practice  of  this  noble  and 
elevating  science,  attained  to  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  of  the 
German  or  the  Italian,  or  even  of  ourselves,  but  simply  that 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  not  only  widely  kjiowii, 
but  generally  appreciated.  Their  ear  fur  music  seems  to  be 
eonect,  their  taste  less  fastidious ;  it  is  pursued  not  only  as  a 
Dastime  and  solace,  but  with  the  higher  object  of  becoming 
Wnrcrsnnt  with  its  principles.  The  introduction  of  French 
masters  and  European  airs  is  fast  teiuling  to  the  creation  of  a 
hotter  taste  and  description  of  music  than  has  hitherto  existed 
in  Turkey.  Their  system  of  time  and  notation  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  used  by  Western  nations,  or  at  least  from 
that  common  in  Oreat  Britain ;  each  tone,  so  to  speak,  has 
three  gradations,  instead  of  two,  as  with  us.  This,  of  course, 
altera  the  whole  scale  of  tones  and  semitoues,  giving  a  peculiar 
delicacy  and  sweetness  to  their  melodies,  while  it  renders  their 
eastern  more  intricate,  and  probably  is  the  true  cause  of  Turk- 
ish music  b^ng  deemed  by  us  puerile  and  impcrfecL 
'jneliidius  are  generally  plaintive,  being  chiefly  o 
i^Iliia  arrangement  produces  a  soft  and  melancholy  c 
.^hich,  like  the  occati's  liJlaby,  the  gentle  sighing  uf  the  i 

>lhes  and  pletses  the  soul    To  me  thcj  e««.mi:tL\aV 
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strong  resemblance  to  some  of  our  own  Scottish  aiiBy  such  as 
**  Ye  banks  and  braes/'  '*  The  flowers  of  the  forest,**  at  "  AuU 
Robin  Gray."  If  I  mistake  not,  they  also  chant  or  intone 
more  than  we  do  in  our  secular  music,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, use  what  we  understand  by  recitative^  than  which  I 
know  of  no  combination  of  somids  or  harmony  so  fitted  to 
soothe  and  lull  the  mind  to  peace,  the  soul  to  love,  or  both  to 
rei>ose.  The  pay  of  the  two  musicmns  was  a  pittance  from 
the  caffidje,  and  the  chance  of  a  few  piastres  or  a  cup  of  coffee 
from  the  customers, — similar  to  that  of  those  unfortunate 
male  and  female  performers  who  frequent  low  public-houses 
in  Paris  and  London. 

Eating-houses  or  cook-shops  are  plentiful ;  boiled  rice,  stews, 
or  maccaroni,  and  meat  cut  in  slices  and  roasted  on  skewers, 
with  Hcraggy  mutton  ;  but,  in  all  cases,  good  and  well-cooked 
vegetables.  The  charges  at  these  establishments  are  mode- 
rate ;  a  fair  dinner,  including  a  glass  of  sugared  custard,  and 
a  pint  of  Greek  wine,  costing  only  from  six  to  seven  piastres. 
Hotel  charges,  however,  are  at  this  moment  twent^'-two  francs 
2)t'r  diem  ;  and  a  rej>uted  bottle  of  Bass's  ale  cannot  be  had 
for  less  than  two  shillings. 

Having  "  done  "  Damascus,  as  fast  travellers  say,  we  take 
leave  of  our  dear  friends,  the  llev.  Mr  Crawford  and  family, 
under  feelings  of  regret  and  of  obligation.  Heaven  reward 
them.  They  have  still  further  enhanced  their  kindness,  smd 
shown  their  forethought  by  loading  us  with  cooked  jn-ovisions, 
sufficient  to  last  us  till  we  reach  Baidbec.  We  have  re- 
engaged our  old  friend  ^rdieiddin,  and,  resuming  our  jour- 
ney, proceed  through  crowded  streets,  and  the  grand  bazaar. 
Emerging  from  the  city  by  Bab-el-Salaheiych,  tlience  we  go 
along  a  lovely  avenue,  lined  ^vith  trees  in  full  bloom.  Tra- 
versing this  densely  populated  suburb,  we  ascend  a  hill  to 
the  left ;  and  on  reaching  the  summit,  draw  bridle,  turn- 
ing our  hoi-ses'  heads,  that  we  may  obtain  a  last  look  of 
what  Jonathan  would  say  is  one  of  the  "  smartest  '*  views 
"  in  creation  -/*  nor  would  this  be  an  exaggeration.  From 
the  plateau  is  stretched  out  beneath  us  the  entire  city, 
in  its  whole  extent,  the  wide,  well-wooded,  and  well-watered 
plaui ;  the  former  half  hidden  in  the  dense  green  foliage 
of  gardens  and  plaulalioBS  *,  \\;a  mo&o^^a,  maarets^  palaces, 
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castle,  and  walls,  in  this  dear  atmosphere,  are  as  sharply 
defined  as  upon  the  screen  of  a  camera.  Numbers  of 
beautiful  villas  peep  out  here  and  there,  like  a  beauty  be- 
hind a  lattice -work,  concealing  themselves  amongst  groves 
of  pomegranates,  citrons,  and  oranges.  The  silvan  scene  is 
beautifully  varied  in  tint  from  that  of  the  light  green  of  the 
mulberry  to  the  darker  shade  of  the  olive-tree,  whilst  the 
more  sombre-coloured  woods,  shadowy  like,  stretch  for  miles, 
and  mingle  their  darker  colours  with  the  more  vivid  green 
of  the  fields,  as  they  seem  to  follow  the  meanderings  of 
the  life-giving  Barada.  Who  could  gaze  on  this  Eden,  this 
fairy-land,  or  enchanted,  dream-like  scene,  without  having  his 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful  strongly  roused  ?  Well  did  poor, 
crueUy-used  Keats  sing — 


« 


A  thing  of  beauty,  is  a  joy  for  ever." 


The  words  rushed  into  my  memory — 

"  Nature,  whence  sprang  thy  glorious  frame  ? 
My  Maker  call'd  me,  and  I  came." 


•iT> 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  GORGE  OF  THE  ABANA. 

Damascus,  if  it  does  not  owe  to  the  Barada  its  origin,  it 
is,  at  least,  indebted  to  it  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  since 
it  brings  to  it  from  afar  its  refreshing  waters,  that  carry  to  the 
city  and  diffuse  over  the  plain,  as  also  to  many  happy  villages, 
hciilth,  vegetation,  and  loveliness  ;  indeed,  at  no  (jther  place, 
except  Cairo,  are  the  marvels  of  irrigation  so  2>»dpably  evi- 
dent in  prcKlucing  the  vt'ile  et  dulce,  Naaman  tlie  Syrian 
might  well  exclaim,  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?"*  The  country 
through  which  we  next  ride  has  an  undulating-like  aspect, 
and  vegetati(m  is  sparse.  There  are  this  morning  numbers  of 
camels  and  donkeys  going  cityward,  heavily  laden  ^Wtli  wood, 
cut  and  in  planks,  iutencled  for  rebuilding  the  burned  houses 
in  the  Christian  quarter.  An  hour  and  a  half  brings  us  to 
Dummar,  a  small  hamlet,  where  we  observe  only  two  or  three 
lazy-looking  individuals  lounging  about.  Taking  the  left- 
band  n)ute,  over  some  white  limestone  bluffs,  another  hour*s 
smart  riding  intn)duces  us  to  a  well-cultivated  district  of  figs 
and  olives,  varied  here  and  there  with  patches  of  Indian  com, 
gi\'ing  evidences  of  hardy  industry  overcoming  sterile  and  stub- 
born nature,  and  proving  what  man  can  achieve,  when  urged 
by  necessity,  or  stimulated  by  love  of  gain.  The  scenery,  as 
we  i>roceed,  becomes  wilder  and  grander,  the  mountains  rising 
to  a  height  of  2000  feet ;  the  gorge,  too,  of  the  rapid  Barada 
continues  deepening  and  narrowing  as  we  advance,  the  path- 
way at  times  verging  almost  on  the  dangerous. 

Our  route  is  still  through  a  succession  of  romantic  dell% 

•  ^  Kixi©i  V,  12. 
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piwipitons  wood-covered   clifTs,  presenting,    at    erery  turn, 

fresh    jwinls   of  view,   ever   changing,   yet    ever    beautiful 

Crossing    a  little  plain,  strewn    on    every  Mda   with   vines 

and  tig'trees,  the  whole   enclosed    amongst  limestone  hills, 

clothed  with  verdure  from  base  to  Bummit,  we  reach  a  few 

huts    §hoItered   in    foliage,   clufrtcring    over  the    deservedly 

famous  Ain-Fcjch,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Barado. 

Alighting  at  the  fountain,  and  fastening  our  honea  to  some 

trees,  we  scramble  down  among  hnge  hewn  stones  built  over 

the  outlet,  and  gaze  with  no  little  admiration  upon  a  rivei 

Usuiug  in  tumultuous  uproar  from  some  secret  source,  hidden 

"eep  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain ;   onward  it  rushes  in 

■  new-bora  strength,  a  foaming  and  dashing  torrent,  at  least 

teven  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  four  to  five  in  depth — more 

imposing,  because  of  greater  volume,  than  the  foimtain  of 

'  t  Jordan  at  Banias.      An   English  party  is  resting — the 

ae,  I  fancy,  who  were  sealed  up  from  contact  with  Euro- 

wna  at  Damaauus ;  John  Bull-like,  we  do  not  seem  to  Bee 

ich  other. 

We  spend  an  hoar  in  this  beautiful  glen,  examining  its 

SButics,   and  endeavouring  like    other  tmvellera   to    solve 

!  |inibtem    of  the  source  of  this   singular  river,  but  arc 

BUiged    to   leave   the    question  as  we    found  it — that  is, 

TDanswored.     There  is  an  ancient  atmeture  built  over  the 

mntoin,  formed  of  huge  square  blocks  of  dressed  granite, 

'most  entire,  seemingly  calculated  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time 

d  even  the  hand  of  viotenee.     Within  a  few  feet  stands  a 

9  Biguare  bnilding,  the  walls,  like  those  of  the  fountain, 

attuctcd  of  dressed  stonea  of  the  same  massive  character 

"■nd  material     This,  whetlier  temple  or  convent,  has  at  one 

time  been  covered  in  ;  but  nt  what  age  built,  or  by  whom,  it  is 

difficnit  to  say.     The  village  El-Fejeh  is  composed,  as  already 

Btated,  of  a  few  peasants'  huts.    The  inhabitants,  from  frequent 

contact  with  Europeans,  have  picked  up  a  number  of  French 

ami  English  words,  and,  from   the    some  cause,  have  li 

of  that  wilduess  and  shyness  peculiar  to  Syrian  Till 

nnmbers  of  fresh-looking  pris  are  oat  proffering  oa 

"  >  drink,  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  baakets  of  fruit  for 

'  t  gardeua  are  in  excellent  order,  tlie  fruits  cbulce  aod 
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We  leave  this  charming  spot,  where  peace  and  ptoa^ 
to  have  taken  Dp  their  home,  and  Spring    her    pen 
abode.     The  gleu,    tlio  river,  and  tlio  wnod-elothed 
huve  in  their  general  outline  a  similarity  to  the  Huw  fvn 
near  MancUine,  in  Scotland.     Continuing  our  jounuy  »' 
the  right  hank  of  the  stream,  the  valley  perceptibljr  «  * ' 
the  verdure  becomoa  richer  with  vines,  olives,  and  «""""■ 
a  fertility  that  owes  its  existence  to  the  same  pei 
which  formed  the  terraces,  and  dug  the  conala   from  1 
river,  thereby  transforming  land,  otherwise  a 
rich   and    luxuriant   series    of  gardens.     Aft«r   four    ', 
riding, — Kleheiddiu's  time,  that  differs  somewhat  from  G 
tvich, — wc  pass  close  by  two  or  thiee  villuges,  cnahruadcd  'I 
sylvan    beauty,   tlie   whole    district   apparently   as    i 
peopled  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Scbustieh.     The  ] 
there  is    no   donbt,   has    attracted   this  population   to  J 
banks,  and  fostered   these   hives  of  industry,   aa    Lo 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  are  severally  indebted  to  their  i 
the  liames,  Mersey,  and  Clyde. 

Biding  still  along  the   bunks,  our   path,  thoii^  Itn 
is  rather  more  circuitous    than    is  agreeable  to   thft  W 
traveller.     At  a  bend  iu  the  track  we  suddenly  coma  t 
a  crowd  of  revellers,  who  fill  the  roadway  and  are  scati 
over   the   hill  sides,  while  numbers  are  amongst  the  i 
cut  tombs  that  line  both  sides  of  the  glen.     This  iBp. 
bably  some  village  fC-tc-dny,  consequently  all  the  crowd  4 
decked  out  iu  their  best.     A  few  are  carrying  and  v 
small  bEmners ;  while  others  are  doing  their  ijest  to  t 
sweet    sounds    from    an   iustrtimont  composed  of  ree_, 
the   following  conatniction : — Two  pieces   of  cane    or  i 
eight  inches  long,  are  fastened  with  twine,  parallel  to  • 
other,  hn^ng  six  holes  in  each  for  the  fingers  ;  whila  i 
mouth-piece  a  tongue  of  reed  is  inserted,  as  in  the  cku 
The  sound  produced  is  shrill  and  piercing.     A  singla,  I 
well-appointed  horseman,  with  pistols  in  his  girdle  and  li 
in  band,  takes  up  a  position  right  in  our  ])ath. 
up,  a  parley  is  entered  upon  between  liim  and  ourmuletMt^i^ 
which  the  word  baklishish  frt-qnently  occurs,   but  wbet* 
simply  mentioned  or  at^tually  demauded  we  could  not  n 
lOat ;  tbe  reply  mvialWvc\ie«awi.'™!aMAwri,nat 
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side  and  pennita  na  to  pass,  without  levying,  as  we  had 
«xi«L-ted,  a  contribution. 

A  ride  of  twenty  minntes  more  brings  iia  to  a  Bublime 
'igOTge  or  defile,  through  wluch  the  river  ruslics,  tumbling 
and  dxshing  its  foanuug  wat«ra  iimuiig  tlie  rocks.  The  scene 
IB  truly  grand.  This  tjarriiw  and  precipitous  jiaas  is  known 
l)y  the  name  of  SnoV-Wadj-BamdiL,  or  El-Goosh,  (the  C'lift 
i^  the  Buck,  or  Old  Womiui.)  The  channel  u  spanned  by  a. 
bridge  of  a  single  arch.  The  rucks  on  each  side  are  cut 
'from  summit  to  base  into  raves  and  tomhs,  vrhile  noble  and 
majestic  ruins  lie  scattered  on  the  up-lying  alopca.  Vpon 
the  right  hand  there  are  a  few  old  trees,  probnbly  oaks, 
with  whose  origin  there  is  a  eingiilar  legend  related  by  Mr 
P.irtcr,  which  may  btt  thus  abridged  : — "The  natives  assert 
that  Ilabul  and  Habi],  (Cain  and  Abel,)  the  two  sons  of 
Adam,  having  the  whole  world  divided  between  them,  Hubil 
dissatisfied  with  his  half  moved  the  stones  which  marked  his 
divitMou ;  Habid  his  brother,  throwing  them  buck,  acci- 
dcntnlly  slew  HabiL  Hnbid,  in  deep  grief,  took  up  hia 
brothers  body,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  carried  it 
about  during  five  hundred  years  ;  but,  observing,  one  day, 
two  birds  fighting,  and  one  of  them  being  killed,  that  the 
Other  buried  it,  Habid  took  the  hint,  and  interred  the  dead 
body  of  his  brother  in  the  neighbouring  declivity,  and  to 
3)ark  the  place,  planted  on  the  spot  bis  sta^  from  wliich 
tlteee  trees  miraiuiloualy  sprang." 

The  tomb  of  Abel  stands  only  a  short  distance  above  the 
luunlet    of   Kefr   or    Kebr-Habil.      There    ninst   have   been 
giants  in  those  days,  as  this  grave  measures  thirty  feet  in 
length  ;  over  a  portion  of  it,  a  small  dome-like  structure  has 
been  built,  to  which  pilgrimages  &re  made  anuuAlly.     Masses 
of  ruins  lie  scattered  about,  but  present  no  feature  of  interest ; 
except  a.  number  of  empty  caves,  anciently  iwed  as  places 
ofsepnlture.     Not  only  this  m.ignificent  gorge,  but   '     -'-'In 
eurrminding  district,  is  closely  associated  with  Kgyj 
Bonian,  and  Jewish  history.      Tlie  Plultiiiiiea, 
Philips,    emperors,   tings,    aiid   pro-coiisula,   ev 
bishops,  have  aU  strutted  a  brief  hour  on  this  oi 
but  now  desolate  arena. 

The  history  of  this  part  ol  Mm  ww6x%fi 
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of  ancient  Clialds,  which  lies  nearer  Mejdcl,  13  mora  cload 
coimccttHl,  hoivever,  with  the  Roman  occupAtion,  in  i^tnU 
to  which  a  few  words  of  explanatioii  may  be  Mecessarj'.  SA 
having  become  a  Roman  province,  Ptolemy  was  atmdM 
pA-consul  of  thi3  and  tbu  nEtighboimiig  eUte,  of  wUH|^H 
was  the  capital  He  wan  sucueedeil  bj  his  son,  X^!^^^^^| 
fur  some  reason  or  other  tranefeircd  his  capital  to  -w)^^^! 
he  enriched  with  mouumeuts,  temples,  and  pHla^CP^H 
suffering  many  vicissitudes,  it  fell  into  the  hands  0^4 
Herods,  then  Philip  the  Tutrorch,*  and  finally,  like  somsflf  l| 
own  pocket  boroughs,  it  bceanie  a  kind  i.if  family  kingduiB  ■ 
any  of  the  needy  scions  of  the  Herodian  d^'naaty.  It  «u  ^•"j 
this  Romo-Jewish  occupation  that  the  new  name,  Flavia^  "M 
bestowed  upon  it.  1 

Ultimately,  a.d.  G34,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  SuwJ 
by  an  adroit  stiittngcni.  It  seems  that  an  tuiQual  /Sl9  ^ 
fair  was  held  at  Abcliue,  to  which  numbers  of  Chiutid 
merchants  and  pilgrims  flocked.  The  Moslems,  who  U 
lately  captured  Damascus,  went  up  mingling  themeelTes  iM 
the  strangers,  and  at  a  given  signal,  iu  accordance  wim 
preceding  arrangeraent,  surprised  and  captured  th»  dfl 
taking  no  end  of  Christian  prisoners ;  immediately  after  wid 
the  whole  province  yielded.  This  transaction,  whether /{mI 
n^at,  having  occurred  nnder  these  circumstances,  the  disbd 
more  especially  the  gorge  and  bill  slopes,  derives  its  pfMd 
appellation  of  "  Wady-Sook-Barada  "  (the  ftdr  or  marint  ] 
Buradu.)  Having  examined  the  site,  rmns,  tombs,  aud  tnm 
together  with  this  section  of  the  remarkable  glen,  we  procM 
a  little  farther  on  to  the  bridge,  where  we  dismount,  and  aaDod 
the  crags  on  the  right  hand,  to  the  rock-cut  passage,  trhicfa  M 
been  a  marvel  to  historians,  travellers,  and  book-miifcen  III 
centuries.  The  cutting  extends  upwards  of  two  hundred 'yna 
in  length,  is  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  J^M 
up  on  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock,  are  two  tabk-ts  cunt^nittj 
an  inscription,  the  letters  of  wliieh  are  in  good  jiresarvatlu^ 
and  intimate  that  this  road  was  reconstructed  under  fM 
Emperor  M.  Anrelius  and  Lucius  Yerus,  at  the  cost  of  tU 
iuhahitanta  of  Abelina,  consequently  the  work  must  have  bed 
executed  in  the  secoud  century.  J 
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We  rest  Iialf  an  hour  under  tbese  iascriptiona,  contem- 
platiug  this  Bcene  of  solitude,  antiquity,  and  natural  gmn- 
jeur,  the  silcucc  broken  only  by  the  roar  of  the  water,  or  th» 
Gcre.'tin  of  the  eagle  when  disturbed  in  hia  eyrie.  Chu- 
tioualy  descending,  we  remount  our  horses,  mid  resume  our 
'  lumoy  throng  the  ravine.  The  path  occaaiontJly  fftiling 
a,  wo  are  obliged  to  take  the  river  ch-ionel,  the  water 
reaching  our  saddle  girths,  and  <U(Scult  from  pooU  and  elip- 
pery  stoues;  but  it  happily  reap^iears  at  a  short  t^taiiue. 
iTliij  is  the  second  time  since  leaving  Damascus  we  Iiave 
been  compelled  to  ride  in  the  waters  of  the  Baradik  In 
Bnothcr  balf<hour  we  enter  the  pl^  of  Uehdauy,  which 
la  seven  or  ci^bt  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three 
in  breadth.  We  have  now  readied  tlie  water  shed  or  summit 
level  of  the  river,  and  ore  between  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon.  The  former,  the  more  rugged,  rises  to  the 
elevation  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet ;  the  latter  is  about  the 
same  in  height,  but  le8«  stem  and  bold.  If  Jerusalem  be  the 
centre  of  New  Testitment  slory,  and  Palestiae  the  cradle  of 
legend,  Damascus  and  the  plain  of  CieloSyria,  or  the  country 
between  the  Lcbanons,  is  no  least  celebrated  for  umilor  scenes 
Bud  legends,  connected  with  the  primitive  history  of  mankind. 
According  to  tradition,  Adam  was  formed  of  the  red  earth  or 
,Boil  up^m  which  the  city  of  Damascus  stands. 

Not  only  have  wo  to-day  passed  the  spot  where  Abel 
^.  xived  his  deathblow,  but  the  place  wliere  his  ashes  repose. 
It  is  .also  traditionally  surmised  that,  somewhere,  too,  np 
-.auiong  theao  hills  on  my  left,  the  Garden  of  Eden  was 
LiJilantc<I,  and  that  there  it  remains ;  as  also  that  the  cedars 
'ire  relics  of  its  ambient  beauty  juid  fertility.  Wo  have  also 
paawd  close  tu  the  tomb  of  Nimnnl,  "the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord."  We  ore  now  opjiosite  a  small  lake,  aaid 
to  bo  the  highest  feeder  of  the  Barada ;  lying  at  a 
height  of  1  ICO  feet  above  the  level  of  Damascus.  Tbo  sun 
is  throwing  the  shadows  of  the  mountMns  far  across  the 
plaiUi  while  his  oblique  rays  indicate  the  apiiriiach  of  even- 
ing; we  therefore  make  haste  in  order  to  teach  Zelxlnny 
.before  dark.  Cultivation  is  not  only  well 
jwracveriiigly  and  siiceesafully  practised ;  th< 

luunt  of  acreage  under  crop,  i>ruviu^lhl 
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of  the  people ;  but  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  tlu  « 
Ittnd  betAreen  this  and  Damascua. 

Just  aa  tlie  Sim  ia  setting,  we  como  vipon  a  well-c 
road,  with  ditches,  fe[ll^eB,  and  gntcs,  leudiug  to  J 
paddocks.  It  would  seem  as  if  Macuubni,  the  < 
rond»,  und  Loudon,  the  landscape  gardener,  had  paid  m  * 
to  Zebdany,  leaving  beliiud  thctn  not  only  b  ivcord  rf  d 
appearance,  but  a  number  of  apt  and  diligent  i 
Jogging  along  in  the  twilight,  tbrwngh  green  Jju  ~ 
gardens,  tired  and  weary,  wo  at  laat  enter  tb«  I  . 
contains  a  po]>nlatiuii  of  nearly  three  thousaud  id 
Drawing  up  at  a  cutta^,  where  our  muleteer  i     '_ 

known,   we   dismount,   and  are  immediately   surrova. 

groups  of  youngsters,  who  repeatedly  sbont  "  bakhslitah  " 
"  antiques !"  a  fair  proof  that  Europeans  and  their  idioi 
craeiea  are  no  strangers  in  Zebdany.  Having  determined  I 
to  tempt  Providence  agiun,  excepting  under  peculiar  tan 
atanoea,  by  lodging  iji  a  native  hut,  for  the  two  qx. 
olyections,  Tcrmin  and  bakhshish,  I  simply  obt^n  a  dntij^it  ■ 
"  haleb,"  and  rolling  myself  up  in  my  rug,  on  the  "  Iowa  "  r' 
of  a  dyke,  under  Divine  protection,  though  exposed  to  1 
beasta,  robbers,  and  the  piercing  cold,  slept  soundly. 

ZMany,  Saturday,  8lh. — I  am  astir  at  4-30  ;  and  irtiikllj 
liorBCB  are  feeding,  take  a  stroll  through  the  town.    Fevr  p 
possess  mors  beautiful  scenery  or  greater  salubrity ;  tbe  4 
viiODS  are  one  great  vine  and  olive  garden  ;  the  mulberry  ii 
more  generally  cultivated,  to  supply  the  demand  for  silk-v 
reaiing — this  being  one  of  the  aflk  producing  centres, 
tovni  lies  embosomed  in  foliage,  at  the  northern  end  of  * 
plain,  midway  between  the  mountain. ranges.     The  frvte ■ 
the  perseverance,  energy,    and  skill  nt  the   popid^tton    i 
evident  in  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  ttieir  dw 
numerous  cattle,  and  the  richness  oC   their   garments,  wba 
contrasted  with   that  of  the  people  of  the  more  soDii 
districts   of  Syria.     The  great  majority   are   Christiaa^   i 
members  of  the  Maronite  fiuth.     This  being  my  natal  dt^ 
(a  strange,  out-of-the-way  place  to  hold   its  anniversaij,)  1 
most  heartily  thank  the  Almighty  for  His  ovcishadovring  pr 
teetion  and  His  kind  providence,  that  has  brought  mo  so  ai 
the  homeward  turning-^ittt  ot  m^s  ionTOe^.     May  bU  I  bM 
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seen  in  this  land  of  marvels  be  made  subservient  to,  and 
promotive  of,  my  usefulness  as  a  minister  of  the  everlasting 
gospel ! 

After  wandering  nearly  a  couple  of  hours  among  streets 
and  vineyards  in  quest  of  antiquities,  and  the  lions  of  the 
place  generally,  I  gave  up  the  search,  finding  nothing  of  any 
importance,  excepting  two  or  three  broken  columns  and  square 
blocks,  lying  on  the  burn  lip,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
town.  These  formed  for  me,  as  I  «im  rather  stiff,  owing  to  so 
much  riding  and  exposure  to  the  cold  and  night  dews,  conve- 
nient "  louping-on  stanes."  The  industrious  habits  of  the 
people,  and  their  comfortable  circumstances,  is  a  far  more 
pleasing  state  of  affairs  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  than 
all  the  ruins  of  Caelo-Syria.  We  leave,  and  ride  along  the 
west  side  of  the  town  by  the  margin  of  the  stream ;  passing 
a  threshing-floor,  which  Ls  simply  a  piece  of  well-beaten,  un- 
covered ground,  some  thirty  yards  square,  upon  which  the 
grain  Ls  strewn,  and  cattle  driven  over  it ;  the  process  is 
also  effected  by  rolling  a  machine  drawn  by  oxen,  appositely 
illustrathig  the  text,  *^  Thou  shalt  not  nmzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  com."*  There  are  also  <m  the  same  banks 
two  or  three  grain  mills,  having  over-shot  wheels,  driven 
by  water,  of  which  there  is  an  ample  supply.  Tlie  morn- 
ing being  lovely,  and  spring  in  its  early  vigour,  Meheiddin, 
now  drawing  near  home,  shouts,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
joy,  "Mr  Black"— "Tyeb!"  or  "  Mosh-tyeb !"  as  fancy 
prompts  him — my  name  and  that  of  my  comi)anion  being 
pretty  well  the  extent  of  his  English  vocabulary. 

We  are  still  under  the  snow-clad  range  of  Anti-Ijcbanon, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  after  leaving  Zebdany,  we  reach 
Surghaya,  a  village  situated  among  meagre-looking  vine- 
yards, evidently  two  or  three  weeks  later  in  development 
than  those  in  the  valley  of  El-Fejeh.  For  the  last  half- 
hour  the  road  has  been  execrable,  the  country  uncultivated, 
and  a  cold,  piercing  wind  is  coming  down  from  the  snow 
on  the  mountains.  In  the  village  of  Yahfufeh,  near  the 
tomb  of  Seth,  the  brother  of  Abel,  I  endeavour  to  obtai'^ 
some  milk ;  but  none  is  to  be  had ;  so  riding  on  oth 
thirty  minutes'  distance,  at  another  village  I  am  more  8 
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ceaafiiL     At  the  entrance    of  this  hamlet    there   U  a  sm&ll 
cemetery,    where,    diamuunting,    I    sit    down    on    a   tiiiDb- 
Btoue,  while  tt  woman  fetcbes  me  some  capital  "  acones"  Mid 
"labati,"  for  which  I  reward  her  with  three  piastrea.     AVliifat 
eDJoying  my  refreshment,  nn  Amb  leads  forward   hia  « 
makiDg  ugna  that  she  and  I  are  "  sowie,  aowie^"      I  fsi^  In 
evsr,  to  discover  the  points  of  rcsomblance,  she    being  i 
haired,  with  only  two  &out  teeth.     Indeed,  this  is  tbv  t» 
blonde,  or  fair-complexioned  person,  I  have  seen  since  leav 
Frauce.     The  Arab  must  bive  meant  thnt  liis    bcitt«rfai 
compl(^2ion   was  more  Kuro]>ean   thnu  Syrian  :    hencc^  « 
likely,  the  interpretation  of  his  "  sowie^  sowie." 

The  stream,  along  whose  margin  we  are  trareUin^  Ao 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  Barada;  whibt  I 
coantry  is  now  of  a  more  bill  and  dale  clianict«r.  At  I 
bottom  of  a  descent  we  cross  an  ancient  Lrid^  wU 
judging  from  its  a|i])£aranco  and  uon.stmction,  mast  b| 
tJlie  Ruoum  era.  Next  we  ascend,  by  a  tortuous  paU^- 
moimtoin  bluff,  on  whi(^h  there  arc  a  jirofueion  ,of  iodi 
plants,  apparently  indigeuoua  to  the  locality,  and  tmni 
B  series  of  land-locked  glens,  through  which  runs  one  of  I 
main  tributaries  of  the  Nahr-'el-Kasimiyeh,  i>r  Ijoo&tea,  I 
road  ereiywhere  bearing  marks  of  having  been  for  ajtw  I 
great  highway  between  Damaacns  and  Baalbec.  Tia  .fe 
hour's  journey  that  foltowa,  is  through  a  scries  of  da 
gorge  succeeding  gotge,  round  elevateil  hilla  with  Tirati^ 
tuuB  cliffs — quarries,  stones,  and  rocks  lying  in  mid  tl 
]iicturesc|ue  confusiuti.  The  solitude  is  oppre^ve  and  srttt 
fur,  mth  the  exception  of  a.  solitary  eagle  sonnng  in  .tii«il 
\rG  eee  neither  dwelling  nor  living  creature;  yet,  stnuigel 
oue  of  the  dells  a  strayed  foal,  probably  owing  to  its  km 
ncss,  followed  us  a  considerable  distance ;  nor  cao  1 
luin^ne  whence  it  came. 

Leaving  these  glens,  the  brawling  stream,  and  the  Wad 
Sbaliat,  we  mount  n  steep  ascent,  on  which  we  Dtcet 
caravan  of  well-armed  native  travellers,  mounted  on  cuu 
mules,  and  donkeys.  We  salute  them  n-ith  the  uanaJ  AUiavi 
wliich  is  returned,  each  passing  on  his  way.  On  raaehi^g  t 
summit,  Ikfeheiddin  suddenly  shouts,  "  Lubimonl  Ltsbanoo 
the  highest  poiul  UoTe  coTi^f^  iiAo  viuw,  rising  son 
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thousand  feet.  Reining  up  my  horse,  I  gaite  with  pleasure, 
Qiinglud  with  reverence,  on  the  venerablo  snuwy  height,  and 
fiud.  that  instead  uf  its  beiug  a  single  mountain,  it  is  the  Bame 
group  or  range  along  which  wc  have  been  travelling  for  days, 
tills  Hublime  peak  alone  surmounting  the  others,  though  the 
whole  of  tbo  summits  have  the  eame  apiielktion.  My  mind 
filled  with  this  glorious  view,  I  ciinnot  refrain  from  eiclnim- 
ing,  "Truly  thou  art  'The  goodly  Lebanon  !'  well  art  thou 
entitled  to  be  called,  the  '  snow-ehul  1'  Thou  uphfteat  thy 
hoary  head  and  shonlders  in  whit«  and  unclouded  majesty, 
not  oiUy  excelling  thy  fellows,  but  even  Jebel-oa-Sheikh  munt 
bow  before  thy  commantUng  crest :  how  much  more  thine 
adjoioing  neighbours,  Jehel-Ziich£  and  Jebel-ol'Kuneiyiseh  ! ' 
— wiiich  only  rise  to  the  height  of  68(i0  feet. 

There  is  now  a  perceptible  diifereuce  in  the  temperature : 
yesterday  we  were  so  oppressed  with  heat  as  to  be  obliged 
to  strip  and  hang  our  coats  ou  our  saddles ;  b>dBy  we  are 
eonipcUed,  in  the  tc«th  of  a  piercing  wiad,  to  wrap  outselves 
closely  up  in  our  rugs.  The  cause  is  apparent;  we  are  now 
traversing  a  valley  with  snowy  niouubuiis  on  cither  side. 
Our  guide,  who  is  well  a4»]iiaint«d  with  the  road,  embraces 
every  opjiortumty  of  surprising  us.  Thus,  nt  a.  tumiug,  when 
lea/it  expected,  he  nsina  np,  and,  with  joyful  gesticulations, 
shouts,  "  Baalbec  !  Tyeb  !  Tyeb  !"  There,  beyond  dispute, 
stands,  as  if  carved  out  agunst  the  cleiir  blue  sky,  the  lofty 
colonnade  of  the  far-Gimed  "Temple  of  the  Sun."  How 
solemn  and  singularly  strange  to  see  the  magniliceut  ruins 
of  a  mf^estic  structure  stauiUng  alone  in  a  bleak  and  dreary 
plain,  between  rugged  mouutain  ranges,  with  neither  city  nor 
population,  except  the  hamlet  at  tboir  base  I  Their  chaste 
proportion  and  conapicuona  syninittry  fill  the  mind  with 
astonishment. 

A  sensation  of  awe  steals  over  mc,  akin  to  that  experienced 
when  Jcnisalem  fimt  burst  upon  my  view  ;  but,  indeed,  in  the 
|ireseuec  of  any  great  work  of  art,  or  <JirJ-d -leitvre  of  skill, 
whether  in  solitude  or  jMipulous  city,  or  Mg^'  " 
Bu^jcstio  scenes  of  nature,  the  deiisa  fore|'« 
■  Jieight,  the  ocean,  in  calm  or  storm;  a  f 
■^generated  within  mu,  as  if  my  blond  had 
■a  left  aa  if  entrauccd.     tittcli  ^ 
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when  those  slender  and  slim  shafts  first  caught  my  gaie» 
seeming  to  spring,  as  it  were,  from  the  solid  rocks,  resem- 
bling in  the  distance  more  the  stems  of  graceful  palm-tTeea^ 
than  the  gigantic  works  of  human  hands ;  works,  whidi 
neither  time,  with  its  obliterating  iniiucncCy  violence,  with 
its  rude  shock,  nor  even  the  convulsions  of  natiu^,  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  destroy.  There  arc  also  some  ruins 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  to  the  right  of  the  great  temple; 
and,  on  entering  the  village,  there  is  part  of  a  huge  wall, 
the  blocks  of  whicli  it  is  composed  being  larger  than  any 
that  I  have  yet  seen,  either  isolated  or  forming  a  port  of  a 
building. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


BAALBEC. 


On  arriving  at  Baalbec,  without  waiting  for  either  guide  or 
refreshment,  I  forthwith  hasten  off  to  the  ruins.  Traversing 
a  few  Lines  and  turnings,  and  crossing  a  small  stream,  I  reach 
a  tunnel-like  passage  under  the  temple  and  extending  its  whole 
length.  Emerging,  I  stand  awe-stricken  and  subdued  before 
the  Titanic  fabric,  so  solid,  vast,  and  grand ;  with  child-like 
eagerness  I  clamber  over  prostrate  columns,  gigantic  archi- 
traves, marvellous  friezes,  and  monster  pediments ;  nor  am  I 
a  little  8urj>rised  to  discover  that  those  apparently  slender 
and  shadowy  pillars,  which  seemed  like  palm  stems  in  the 
,  distance,  average  on  measurement  from  six  feet  three  to  seven 
feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  nearly  seventy  feet  in 
height,  whilst  the  entire  shaft  is  composed  of  only  three 
stones.*  Sitting  down  on  a  column  of  broken  granite,  the 
questions  naturally  suggest  themselves,  by  what  means  were 
these  vast  stones  transported,  and  by  what  mechanism  were 
they  raised  to  their  present  position  ?  Judging  from  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants,  their  capabilities  and  dwellings,  they  are  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  designing,  con- 
structing, or  even  using  so  magnificent  a  pile  ;  for  of  architec- 
ture they  know  nothing,  and,  it  may  be  added,  care  less.  An 
Arab  would  not  pick  up  a  stone  to  repair  his  broken  walls,  or, 
except  under  the  impulse  of  dire  necessity,  mend  the  hut  in 
which  hia  family  is  sheltered.  Completely  fatigued  by  leap- 
ing over  blocfaj^^M^  and  marble,  cree]ang  throudi  cre- 
vices, meaBaiH|^^^|HtaM^^  or  standing,  and  possibly  also 
fagged  bjMJ^^^r^imiJJII^jpeluctantly  conipelled  to 
retire. 
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It  is  DOW  dark,  and  I  have  conaderable  diificul^  I 
threading  my  way  back,  not  to  my  inn — there  is  n 
stiCution  between  this  and  Damascus — but  to  the  c 
of  »  humble  Greek  Chmtiiui,  who  lives  in  the  ontskiTts  of  ^ 
village,  which,  for  many  reasons,  we  deem  preforuble  to  li 
in  the  convent  Some  provi^uns  are  soon  sent  for  i 
taised  ;  the  bread  is  made  in  circuJar  piiices,  a  foot  in  dl 
meter,  and  as  thin  as  brown  paper,  eight  of  these  c 


a  pJAstre  and  a  half ;  cuSee  can  only  be  obtained  in  th«  b 
we  have  therefore  to  wait  and  take  a  part  in  the  | 
of  roasting,  pounding,  and  boiling.     The  evening  iii  | 
socially ;  we  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  agreeable  by  wi 
gmiles,  and  a  few  words  of  Ambic.     Having  now  two  or  tl 
hoora'  leism«,  a  roof  over  me,  and  a  lamp,  I  am  bn^  st  II 
jnunuU.     We  have  this  day  traversed  the  plain  of  Baes' 
Bucs'a,  the  path  lyibg  chiefly  among  the  spun  of  . 
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!^T)Anon ;  both  mountaiii  ranges  appear  to  be  compoiied  of 
Uiui.'stono  And  grcywacke,  with  slate  occoHonalty  croppuig 
out,  tliB  clifie  presenting  the  sume  porous  appearance  ae  the 
hills  nmnd  .Shiloh,  Bethel,  iind  the  Kedron,  having  also  deep 
niitiiral  or  artificial  covities,  probably  ancient  tombs,  what- 
ever may  bo  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  now  ap]ilied. 
The  country,  except  here  and  round  Zebdntiy,  is  lilmost 
destitute  of  treea,  bence  tliis  part  of  the  district  has  a  bore 
aspect,  not  unlike  the  moorland  of  Galloway,  where  nothiug 
meets  the  gaze  but  beetling  crags  devoid  of  flowers  or  diniba, 
without  plantation  or  village  to  relieve  the  eye.  The  Iniid- 
Bcaiw,  therefore,  being  uninviting  to  an  admirer  of  natural 
acener}',  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  say  a  fi'w  words  of  the 
past  and  present  history  of  Boalbec,  than  dwell  on  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land. 

This  renowned  city  is  fumoua,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  but  atiU  more  so,  owing  to  its  comparative  preaer- 
vatioD  and  impo^ng  grandeur  of  the  rnina  which  staud  in 
ita  midst     It  appeais  to  me  altogether  unaccountable,  that, 
dowu  to  the  seventh  century,  no  traveller,  ancient  or  modern, 
makes   any  mention  of  these    singular  remaina,    that  raise 
their  heads  like  gigantic  'sentinels  in  the  desert     At  that 
H  kte  date,  John  of  Antiocb,  in  a  passing  remark,  epeaks  of 
Ktiie  erection  of  a  t«mplo  in  the  valley  of  Libanns  by  Anto- 
H|nn»s  the  Pious.     Nevertheless,  it  is  beyond  all  cavil,  that 
^^Saalboc  was  a  large  and  populous  city  long  anterior  to  the 
Chriatiau  era.     A  thousand  evidences  rise  up  in  tliia  plain, 
and  in  these  ruins,  to  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  8o!omou ; 
may  not,  as  was  supposed  by  Richardson,  some  [Hirtiou,  at 
least,  of  these  remains  be  those  of  the    "  Baal  Ath,"  biiilt 
'  B  great  king  mentimied  2  Chron.  viii.  6,  as  a  "  store- 
in  I.obanon  t" 
n  the  other  hand,  it  must  bo  admitted,  that  there  arc  many 
8  awontlug  in  the  chain  of  evidence  lo  prove  snti'^f^r-lorily 
r  the  snpoTstnicture  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  tii^ir 
I  emptrurs.      The  Corinthian   colun 
ft  bat  to  any  one  conversant  witt> 
~yclopcau  walls,  colossal  mouol' 
I  the  origioal  design,  taken  i 
t  point  to  aa 
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cedent  to,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  Tadmore  in  the  "  viULo*- 
ness,"  and  Palmyra  ;  nay,  may  even  suffice  of  themselves  to 
declare  the  edifice  to  be  the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  LehanoD." 

But  I  am  now  under  the  shadow  of  this  mysterious  structuie; 
my  mind  is  too  much  overw^helmed  with  wonder,  and  ov«^ 
come  ^vith  awe,  to  jar  and  argue  regarding  its  age.  There  the 
works  of  hoar  antiquity  stand  in  grim  siienca  I  am  encoB- 
passed  about  by  the  mighty  works  of  bygone  ages,  and  in 
close  communion  with  the  past — I  dare  not  say  with  the  dead 
— for  were  1  to  give  way  to  meditation,  a  very  slight  amonnt 
of  imaguiation  would  re-people  the  ancient  fane,  re-awaken  its 
slumbering  echoes,-  and  fill  with  life  its  deserted  cells  and  aisles. 
Let  me,  however,  proceed  to  examine  the  early  history  of  thii 
marvel  of  antiquity  and  chief  of  rubis. 

There  can  bo  little  ditficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  the  olxject  its  founders  had  in  view.  0*f  its  name 
"  Biialbec,"  the  first  sylLible  "baal"  is  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
"lord;"'  the  particle  "bee"  or  ^*  bek,"  the  e<iuivalent  of 
"house."  Again,  "  bal"  is  the  "  bel"  of  the  Chaldeans, 
wliich  has  a  more  extended  signification,  implying  the 
"  Go<l  of  Fire.''  The  same  root  occurs  in  the  ►Scottish  won! 
"  bel-tane/'  (the  "  sun-time,"  or  summer  solstice  ;)  hence  we 
may  infer,  that  the  fabric  was  dedicated  to  the  sun  or  vivify- 
ing princii)le  of  nature,  a  hy}>othesis  strengthened  by  the  term 
"  iieliopolis,''  (City  of  the  JSun,)  the  ordinary  Greek  designa- 
tion of  t lie  locality.* 

As  regards  the  site  of  the  teniple,  the  city  and  surroimding 
country,  they  appear  at  an  early  date  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  Bcnhadad  ;  next,  we  hear  of  them  as 
sulxlued  by  the  Assyrians  ;t  eventually  sharing  the  common 
fate  of  Syria,  becoming  first  Persian,  then  Greek,  and  ulti- 
mately a  Roman  town  and  province.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighth  century,  IJaalbec  was  fearfully  ravaged  during  the 
internicine  wars  of  the  cjdiphs.  Agahi,  at  the  ])eriod  of  tJie 
Crusades,  it  successively  changed  hands  according  as  Chris- 
tian or  Moslem  becxime  master  of  the  situation.  About 
1400,  the  district  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Eastern 
Attila,  Tamerlane  "  Beg,"  (or  "■  the  Great,")  by  whose  savage 
soldiery  the  tenq)le  was  dismantled,  and  the  town  laid  waste ; 
•5*  Vide  Calmet,  in  verbo,  t  2  Kings  vi. 
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ft  calamity  from  which  it  never  entirely  recovered.  In  1751, 
the  population  numbered  aomewhere  about  50,000  ;  but  dur- 
ing the  Guceeeding  thirty  years  that  uumher  had  dwindied 
down  to  1200,  whilst  in  the  present  day  the  dwellere  on  the 
spot  do  not  amount  to  more  tiian  six  or  seven  hundred  souls. 
Having  posted  my  notes  thus  far,  it  is  now  bed-time.  My 
companion,  Meheiddin,  and  myselt  together  with  our  hosts,  hus- 
band and  wife,  two  grown-up  daughters — the  eldest,  "  Sitty," 
or  the  lady,  a  fine  Creole-looking  beauty — the  son,  Antony, 
a  youth  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  household, 
lie  down  on  quilted  mattresses,  with  umilar  coverings,  but 
rather  thinner.  These  quilts,  stuffed  with  cotton,  are  common 
over  all  Turkey  and  Greece,  Thus  committing  ourselves  to 
Almighty  care,   we  stretch  ourselves  on  the  floor  and  fall 

Sunday,  Man  8'A. — We  are  op  by  six  A.M.  After  prayers, 
and  reading  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  1  am  ashamed 
to  record  in  what  manner,  at  least,  a  portion  of  this  Sunday 
was  spent ;  since  it  verged  closely  npon,  if  it  were  not 
altogether.  Sabbath  profanation.  Might  not  I  have  attended 
service  in  the  Greek  or  latin  churches)  TJiis,  fur  many 
reasons,  was  out  of  the  question.  Or,  it  might  be  said. 
Why  not  pass  the  day  in  pious  meditation  I  Why  not 
examine  and  admire  nature  rather  than  do  as  I  did  t  It 
would  be  easy  to  form  and  frame  an  excuse  by  saying.  Are 
out  these  rains  a  manifestation  of  Uis  [wwer  and  goodness, 
in  having  communicated  to  man  faculties  capable  of  grasp- 
ing, deaigning,  and  raising  such  a  noble  structure,  ercct«d 
to  the  worship  of  Himself  1  This  and  similar  palliations 
B  nught  bo  urged  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  temptation  was  not 
Dly  strung,  but  my  whole  will  and  affections  ran  in  the 
Winnel  of  ompliance.  I  fancied  the  ruins  beckoned  me  to 
«ne,  and  I  yielded.  This  dereliction,  like  every  other 
iolation  of  the  Divine  command,  was  followed  both  by  grief 
nd  regret 
Amongst  the  Grst  objw  "S  gazed  and  sntod 

YUm  cvi.  with  lui  extenu^  "  within    the 

temple's   precincts,  and  V  '*s  details. 

Let  us  siippuac  yon  enu  ueL  i. 

Luiidred  uiul  ii%  ; 


COKRIDORS 


platform  of  an  oblong  form,  the  level  of  wfauA  i 
broken    or    iiitcrnipted  by    huge    fragments,    perbqis  ^prt* 
of  temples    of  a   litter  date,  and   of  inferior  aitse;     Atioi 
'this  platform  are  a  series  of  chapela,  with    alooTM  or  !>■ 
cessea,  having  beautifully-cut  fnczes,  delicately- wrongbt  M^| 
nices,  and  deep  muuldings,  the  Btoue  TetAining  not  ooljr^l 
original  French  white  colour,  but  its  sharpness,   the  muislH 
the  tool,  and  the  smoothness  of  its  original  polish.      Tha  i^V 
of  these,  however.  Is   less  pure,  being  too  florid,    and  rri- 
dently  belonging  to  a  late  period  in  the  Greek  or  Itomui  en. 
at  a  time  when,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  fine  arts  had  dr^i*- 
rated.     There  may  have  been  twelve  or  Uiitteeu  of  thi« 
small  temples,  of  which  seven  or  eight  are  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day  almost  perfect.     I  am  at  this  moment  sitting  at  cm* 
of  tfaem  writing  these  notes  ;  and,  supposing  this   one  m 
never  roofed  in,  there  are  only  wanting  the  altar,  the  t 
and  the  votaries  ;  the  god  Helios,  to  whom  it  was  dadjea 
now  filling  the  whole  valley  with  light  and  joy. 

In  one  portion  of  the  ruin,  as  already  mentioned,  I 
nine  columns  standing  almost  perfect,  and  in  another  nx 
are  less  so,  the  shafts  invariably  of  granite,  with  the  t 
tion  of  two  or  three  uf  red  porphyry,  the  architraves,  rirt_ 
tnres,  and  capitals  are  as  a  rule  universally  of  litueatoiM^fi 
latter  Corinthian,  vunaisting  of  one  block,  measuring  f 
seven  to  nine  feet' square ;  the  entablature  eurmountii 
column  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  the  whole  fora 
magnificent  pillar  nearly  ninety  feet  in  height.  The  <_ 
tion  occurs,  with  what  meclianical  appliimecs  were  the  I 
dividual  atones  of  these  columns  ruised,  weighii:_ 
guess,  fifty  tons  each,  tu  aay  nothing  of  the  capiiUl  i 
entablature  1  A  corridor  twelve  feet  wide  runs  the  nrli 
length  between  the  walls  and  the  columns  of  the  tfiuple;  t 
cornices  ere  beautiAilly  carved,  the  mouldings  deeply  e 
frieze  covered  with  garlands,  fomiing  a  ceiling  of  c 
and  fretwork,  each  having  an  image  in  tlie  centre ;  t 
of  one  I  measured  was  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  Cram  II 
bosom  to  the  brow  thirty.  1  also  meaBurol  a  few  of  i' 
prostrate  granite  columns,  one  of  which,  though  brokoi,  1 
still  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  seven  feet 
anotber  twoaty  feet,  bmwAV  aa  fi,la°£,  tlui  iointa  so  clow  u  ij 
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be  tJmosl  imperceptible.  But  why  nttcmpt  to  describe  vliat 
baa  been  so  woll  dooe  by  others!  I  sball  tiiiiiply  add  a  fvw 
detiiils  of  the  more  salient  features  of  the  ruina. 

Clambering  through  a.  hole,  I  enter  the  "  penetralium" 
of  the  Urcut  Temple  by  a  noble  doorway  twenty-one  feet 
wide  and  forty  feet  high ;  the  sides,  each  a  monolith,  richly 
and  profusely  onmmeiittd  with  fruits,  tluwers,  and  ears  of 
wheat ;  on  the  under  side  of  the  lintel,  which  is  composed  of 
three  or  more  stonea,  (one  of  which  has  slipped,)  an  eagle 
with  outstretched  wings  ia  beautifully  sculptured,  grasping 
in  its  t&loiis  the  mythological  eadiiceut  or  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter ;  the  workmnnship  is  delicate  in  the  extreme,  and 
as  sharp  us  if  only  executed  a  few  days  ago,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  parts  that  have  been  wilfully  de&ced  by  the 
vandalism  of  the  Turks;  This  interior  when  entire  must 
have  been  a.  gem,  Uow  effective  its  sculpture  and  lacc-work 
tracery !  There  are  rows  of  semi-columns  along  the  walls  at 
regular  distances,  of  noble  and  graceful  proportinns,  the  whole 
overhung  with  rich  architectural  ornamentation.  This  eiilit, 
or  hall,  measures  a  hundred  feet  in  length  by  seventy  in 
width  ;  when  garnished  with  images,  altars,  and  priests,  it 
must  have  presented  a  coup-iTail  of  elabomte  design  and 
grandeur.  On  ascending  a  spiral  staircase  a  closer  view  of 
the  columns  and  their  Corinthian  capitals  is  obtained,  the 
cunning  workmanship  bearing  the  most  minute  inspection. 

When  extensive  ruins  such  as  these  are  explored  without 

a  guide,  (generally  my  mode  of  proceeding,)  one  is  obliged  to 

poke  and  peep  everywhere,  and  [wsaibly  much  time  is  lost; 

nevertheless  there  is  more  satisfaction  and  ailence  for  thought 

—  Bud  study,  and  above  all  freedom  from  stereotyped  anachron- 

'  lUa,  and  incredible  legends;  hence,  among  other  queer  places, 

Muiuble  upon  what  may  be  termed  a  suite  of  rooms,  floored 

itb  immense  flags,  dome  roofed,  and  in  good  condition,  ar- 

i  in  the  form  of  a  Ktaltcac  cross  ;  the  light  is  admitted 

y  narrow  slits  in  the  walls,  which  are  six  feet  in  thickness, 

whole  built  of  large  limestone  blocks,  averaging  froni  ten 

10  twenty  feet  in  length,  every  joint  and  angle  being  as  perfect  ns 

rhen  finished  two  thousand  years  ago.     The  cimvictLi>n  forces 

lelf  upon  me,  in  contemplating  these  evidences  of  antiquity, 

ut  the  people  by  whom  theae  temple&^Qw  ^.xw.'^A■^a^^^.'a» 
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religioui  element,  if  not  pure,  at  leaat  atrongly 
since  the  heathen  honoured  his  idiil  deities,  at  teul 
tecturally,  much  more  than  we  do  tlie  one  true  J( 
The  same  principle  is  evolved  in  the  erection,  of  the  I 
at  Dendarah,  Camtic,  Luxor,  and  Thebes,  for  the  won 
I«B  and  Oairis  ;  -whilst  the  Athenian  acropolis,  the 
marvel,  the  Roman  pantheon,  and  Baaibec's  splendid 
of  genius,  for  magnificence,  magnitude,  and  floi ' 
decoration,  stand  tinrivalled  and  unapproachablcL 
them  ezclium — See  how  we  honour  the  gt>ds  we  wonbi 
Yet  well  do  we  know  these  deities  were  no  gods.  '*0 
is  B  Spirit,"  and  Eeeing  that  "  he  is  Lord  of  heavea  M 
.  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hoods, 
is  worshipped  with  men's  hands  ua  though  he  needed  a 
thing.""  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  observe  that  &  ck 
ia  being  introduced  into  our  ecclesiastical  architcetnro 
decoration.  The  Dissenting  bodies  in  England,  witkia  ll 
last  two  or  three  years,  have  exhibited  a  tendency  to  a 
proTement  in  the  number  of  handaoine  structures  they  h« 
recently  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis;  nori 
I  aware  that  there  is  either  less  piety  or  eameatness  of  d«* 
tion  in  these  new  churches  than  when  worsiiipptng  in  tw 
like  chapels,  lliere  is  nothing  thnt  I  know  of  either 
Scripture  or  reason  forbidding  the  erection  or  use  of  a  bnU 
ing  chaste  in  design  and  moderately  decorated  fur  the  Ml 
and  gloTj  of  God. 

Our  churches  might  still  further  be  contrasted  wiUi 
dwelling-honses,  but  I  forbear ;  and  conclude  by  affiniiing  th 
Dissenters  in  England  and  Churchmen  in  Scotland  on^t  1 
feel  greatly  ashamed  of  the  bamu^-like  edifices  they  erect  t 
Divine  worship.  Might  not  man  copy,  though 
an  infinite  distance,  God's  grcut  temple  of  nature  I  Adoptii 
at  least  its  chastcness  of  design  and  beauty  of  dccoratia 
This  great  temple  of  the  universe  ia  lit  up  by  the 
moon ;  its  dome-roof,  the  blue  vaulted  sky  ;  its  walls,  tM 
everlasting  hills,  draped  and  adorned  with  sh^gy  ' 
glittering  peaks,  and  dashing  cascades;  its  floor,  at 
with  flowers  of  every  hue  ;  its  choir,  the  lullaby  of  the 
the  murmur  of  brOi)kB,  and  the  n)elody  of  scmg;  its 
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Lebanon,  Hermon,  and  C'linnel ;  filled,  moreover,  with  prayers 
of  gratitude  and  aongs  nf  pmiBe  ariuog  from  the  hearts  and 
lipa  of  every  people,  kindred,  and  tongue.  In  tbia  temple 
"  not  made  witli  hands,''  there  is  Dothing  incuDgnious,  paltiy, 
or  glaringly  obtrusive. 

Where  I  am  sitting,  columns,  pediments,  capitals,  and 
architnivM.  are  lying  tumbled  in  indescribable  confusion, 
occujiyiiig  an  area  at  least  two  hundred  yards  in  length  hy 
a  liiindred  in  breadth.  In  the  western  wall,  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  ground-level,  are  three  gigantic  atones  c^ 
the  following  extraordinary  dimensions  ;  the  first,  sixty-Four 
feet  in  lenjiith ;  the  other  two  nxty-three  feet,  and  nearly 
thirteen  feet  square.  These  are  supposed  to  liave  belonged 
to  an  older  Structure  that  occupied  this  flite,  and  from  which 
the  temple  had  its  name — ''  Trilithos ;"  each  of  these  blocks 
weigh  from  four  to  five  hundred  tons. 

Not  having  wsited  or  seen  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Palmyra, 
]  caaiiot  compare  them  with  those  of  Haalbec  ;  if  they  exceed 
them  in  magnitude,  solidity,  and  delicacy  of  workmanship, 
of  which  I  am  doubtful,  they  must  indeed  be  wondrous  struc- 
tnrea  ;  most  travellers  i^ree  in  affirming  that  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  are  the  most  noble  in  existence.     What, 

^H  lAer  seeing  Baolbec,  are  such  modern  structures  as  the  catbe- 

^^b^rals  of  Paris,  Cologne,  and  Strasbourg',  or  even  those  I  have 

^^bet  to  visit  in  Greece  and  Italy  1 

^^     "These  ruins  have  been  the  wonder  of  i>ast  centuries,  and 
_  irill  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  future  generations,  at  least 
until  the  barbarism  of  the  Turks  and  the  shocks  of  earthquakes 
have  completed  the  niin  they  have   commenced."     Though 
ancient  Baalbec  must  have  been  of  considerable  size,  judging 
from  the  extent  of  the  walls — probably  two  miles  in  ciroum- 
f«reDce, — yet  the  modem  town  consists  of  only  a  feu-  crooked 
lanes  without  beauty  or  regularity  ;  and  although  there  is  an 
I  Abundance  of  water,  with  an  outfall,  neither  drain,  gutter,  nor 
Ldeanliness  exists.     No  outward  signs  of  wealth  are  manifest 
m^  the  people,  and  as  little  of  activity.     Except  a  •' 
kaker's  shop   or  two,  there  are  no  symptoms  of  ind 
r  have  I  seen  a  siugle  niarkct  stnll  or  indication  of 
rhe  place,  however,  is  nut  absolutely  decaying,  for 
i  have  recently  been  built ',  aad  e^eti  Ui-&a^  1^ 
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two  arc  in  course  of  constnictiun,  no  difference  being  sec 
mode  between  Snturdiy  and  the  holy  Sabbath.  1  An 
that  this  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  Churcb, 
supposed  to  superiittend  a  few  Christtau  families  ;  but  1 1 
equally  aware  that  the  inhabitanta  are  tuidei 
humaa  or  divine.  Like  their  prince,  the  Emir,  they  mn 
turbulent  population,  and  may  be  catalogued  as  either 
or  murderers,  as  opportunity  serves.  Still,  so  fur  as  I  tan  p 
sonaUy  concerned,  I  saw  none  of  these  hiwless  procMdiq 
nor  did  I  roeet  with  any  rude  behaviour. 

This  morning,  the  convent  bells  are  ringing,  and  SBp] 
the  ouly  evidence  of  religion    in  this  district    that  I  hi 
seen  or  heard.     "Sitty,"  however,  the  eldest  datight<tf  ti( 
host,  before  lying  down,  atood  opposite  a  common  petal 
the  Madonna  hanging  on  the  waU,  and,  taking  a  ortuUb 
piece  of  tinselled  incense,  set  it  on  fire,  and  waved  the  finri 
frequently.     Whether  she  was  inwardly  praying  at  th« 
time,  or  whether  this  was  an  act  of  worship  peculiar  to  t 
Greek  Church,  to  which  the  family  belong,  I  aw  und^ 
say.     There  is  a  striking  likeness  amongEt  the  daughtets 
Eve    in   all   countries.     A    number  of   damsels    called  A 
ing  the  day — in  short,  the  house  was  never  empty — am 
ing  themaulves  exhibiting  their  veils,  rings,  and  other  '  '  ' 
and  without  doubt  communicating  to  each  other 
a  tender  nature,  the  whole  proceedings  being  »C( 
with  unlimited  gossip.     The  inhabitants  being  chiefly 
tians,  the  female  population  are,  of  course,  unvoiled,  and 
generally  buxom,   healthy- looking,  and  freah  -  coloured  t  ) 
there  is  something  about  these  maidens  actually  repnOH 
No  woman,  though  she  were  graced  with  the  channs  ct  i 
angel,  can  be  beautiful  who  is  not  clean ;   nor  lovely,  ha 
ever  jewelled,  if  her  person  be   unwashed,  or  her  gaji 
unchmiged-     If  Juno,  Diana,  and  Hebe  lay  upon  floay 
slept  and  waked  without  undressing — in  a  word,  if  e 
smelt  frowsy,  and  vermin  had  the  same  proclivities  the 
those  of  the  present  day — recommend  me  to  an  English  Ji« 
girl,  or  a  Scottish  herd  lassie,  in  preference  to  all  thegoddi 

mtiqnity. 

Iftmiiai/,  9(A. — We  all  start  at  the  same  hour  from 

Its,  vhicli  Me  aftaniMAa  tito-fied  away  in  a  raceeaj 
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gooil  Ituiisewife  aeeiuing  to  take  as  great  a  pride  in  disfilaj- 
ing  tlieni  as  industrious  mutrous  at  home  da  tlieir  feather  beds. 
While  the  horses  and  breakfast  are  being  pre|>arcd,  I  hixny 
over  once  more  to  the  temple  niins ;  and  like  a  Vandal  or 
Goth— but  no  VandaJa  were  ever  worse  than  Scottiali  or 
Engliah  travellers — chip  off  a  few  fragments  as  relics,  for  my 
friends  at  home.  On  making  a  closer  examination  of  the 
Circular  Temple,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  perfect 
bijou,  1  would  infer,  to  judge  from  the  stjlo  of  arubttocture, 
that  it  dates  from  about  the  same  period  aa  the  Great 
Tompla  It  was  at  one  time  used  bj  the  Greek  Christians  as 
a  church,  but  has  long  been  abandoned.  I  afterwards  paid 
a  visit  to  an  old  Mohammedan  mosque,  the  numerous  pit- 
lara  of  porpbyry  and  granite  of  which  all  are  standing  except 
two.  One  of  the  doora  has  a  semi-circular  arch  resembling 
the  Norman  style  of  European  architecture,  the  floor  is  flagged, 
while  a  large  £g-tree  growing  in  the  centre  overshadows  the 
dried-up  fountiun.  Wore  the  place  re-roofcd,  it  would  be 
much  superior  to  many  churches  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Oud  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  still  many  coins  in  the 
possession  of  the  curious,  a  few  of  which  I  have  seen,  and 
some  inscriptions  that  seem  to  suggest  the  Circular  Temple  to 
been  rebuilt  a  second  time  by  the  Romans,  and  used  as  a 

'antheoii  or  temple  for  all  the  gods.  Now,  alas  I  it  is  in  the 
ids  of  the  Turks,  and,  like  everything  Turkish,  wUl  soon 
less  than  a  ruin. 

We  pay  onr  bill  of  sixteen  piastres,  and  leave  our  hostess 
gnimblitig,  which  she  wonld  probably  have  done  bod  we 
given  her  eighty.  Mounting  our  horses,  we  throw  back  an 
adieu,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  the  City  of  the  Sun.  Our  route 
lies  across  the  plain  of  Buka'a,  our  destination  Be}Tout.  Pass- 
ing a  little  white  "  weiy,"  we  soon  arrive  at  the  quarries  that 
lie  on  the  roadside,  and  from  which  were  obtained  many  of 
the  huge  blocks  of  Baalbec,  I  ride  in  upon  my  old  mare, 
leap  from  her  back  upon  a  huge  mon^  ''■''    li  i--^  I'l'ti 

visited  by  travellers   of  every  ago,  ao-  ' 

nation.     It  lies  detached  from   the  I 
tilted,  just  over  its  natural  bed,  prob* 

Mtcrity  where  such  materials  could 

ley  might  be  quarried ;  but,  in  the 
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cal  powers,  how  were  snch  masses  transported  t  I  have,  with 
a  pocket-tape,  made  an  accurate  measurement  of  this  giant 
stone,  and  find  it  twenty-six  yards  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  thirteen  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  strange,  as  remarked  b^ 
another  traveller,  that  scarcely  any  two  agree  in  their  measure- 
ment of  this  block  or  stone.  According  to  some  it  is  sixty- 
eight  feet  in  length,  fourteen  in  height,  and  thirteen  ftiet 
eleven  inches  in  breadth.  My  measurement,  as  given  above, 
is  seventy-eight  feet  in  length  and  thirteen  in  breadth ;  this 
difference  may  possibly  arise  from  French,  Italian,  and  Eng- 
lish lineal  measures  not  being  alike.  The  block  probably 
contains  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  cubic  feet,  and 
weighs  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand  tons.  **  F<yrte»^  qm 
vixenint  ante  Aganiemnon.^^ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  dimensions  of  the  great 
and  smaller  temples  : — 


DIMEXSIOXS  OF  THE  GREAT  TEMPLE. 

L«*n?th. 
Fcot. 

60 

48 

190 

404 


St<?ps, 

Portico,  

Qujulniiiijle, 

Perestyle,       280 

Esplanade,     

Height  from  ground  to  pediment,  120  feet. 
SMALL  TEMPLE. 


Width. 
F«^et. 

188  ' 

261 

2G6 

420 

160 

294 


LcnjTth.  WuUh.  Ileijrht. 

Fcot.  Feet.  Feet. 

T25  118  102 

Vide  Wood  and  Dawkins. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

LXBANO?!  AND  BEYEO0T. 

Ws  are  now  jogging  along  the  base  of  Lebanon.  Jebel-es- 
Sbeikh  risea  far  away  on  our  left,  appearing,  as  it  really  is, 
only  a  continuation  of  Anti-Lebajion,  wliile  lofty  Sunnin  towers 
9000  feet  above  as  on  the  right.  The  first  or  western  range 
of  Lebanon  proper  is  divided  into  three  districts,  of  which 
that  lying  north-east  of  Bcyrout,  or  the  Kestoan,  is  150 
square  leagues  in  eitent,  and  is  not  only  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  tKree,  but  also  the  true  home  of  the  Maronites. 
Some  of  the  most  impressive  imagery  of  the  Scriptures  is  de- 
rived from  this  magnificent  range  of  mountain  scenery.  Its 
height,  gushing  streams,  shaggy  woi>ded  sides,  snow  and  cloud 
capped  peaks,  have  furnished  the  sacred  writers  with  abundant 
and  suitable  illustration  for  that  which  in  itself  is  beautiful 
&nd  sublime.  Who  could  look,  as  I  am  this  morning,  upon 
these  green  slopes,  furrowed  ravines,  and  sublime  peaks,  seem- 
ing to  pierce  or  support  the  heavens,  without  experiencing 
feelings  of  awe  niinfjled  with  reverence  ;  or  who  could  disso- 
ciate himself  from  the  many  vivid  descriptions  and  from  the 
graphic  imagery  of  the  Psalmist,  when,  in  bold  prosopopcda 
that  none  but  an  inspired  writer  would  dare  to  use,  he  speaks 
of  the  Almighty's  voice  causing  "  Lebanon  to  skip  like  a  young 
""*  Better  than  ever  do  I  anderstand  and  rciilise 
f  of  the  inspired  and  poetic  Isai:ih.  "  Li'I>.iiiitii  i-^  nut 
r  the  beasts  thereof  sulli dent  lur  a  Kiiiiit- 
t  aa  many  sacred  as.Hi>(.-i.ni.>iis  .li-i-lo  ;iiid 
i  scarred  crest  ami  -hmiUlL-ra  a-^  h:iiig 
a  Mount  Olivet. 

■\  \.«iia,\\v\.  Vi- 
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Katnre,  though  liberal  in  scattering  crag,  glen,  and  f 
haa  been  niggardly  in  other  respects — scarcely  giving  ft  h 
fill  of  8i>il  to  the  rock  ;  industry  hns,  however,  by  laboBt  • 
perseverance,  converted  the  biire  mountain  slopes  into  tenM 
clothed  with  smiling  verdure  and  delightful  foliage,     ^m  |I 
trict  vies  with,  tind  even  rivals,  that  of  Damascus  in  qibIIm 
and  fig-tree  gardens,  ns  well  as  in  vine  cultivation.      ]~ 
among  these  cultivated  declivities,  cosily  ensconced  ■ 
the  gardens,  or  sometimes  perched  among  mountain  peaba  ■ 
beetling  cniga,  comfortable  dwellings,  elegant  churcbea,  f 
spacious  convents,  are  grouped  in  clnaters.     It  may  ba  9 
that  the  bells  ring  from  momitig  to  night,  calling  tbe  m 
to  mass  or  prayers,  whilst  monks  and  nuns  are  as  plea 
as  blackberries.     There  are  monasteries  on  the  range  to  I 
nmiiber  of  eighty-two,  besides  twenty  nunneries,  chare* 
numerous  as  there  arc  days  in  the  year,  and,  mirabUe  d' 
less  than  fourteen  hundred  priests  \ 

The  locahty,  singularly  enough,  is,  nevertlielesa,  «  « 
plete  hive  of  industry,  the  inhabitants  boasting  that  the 
is  not  a  drone  amongst  them.  Not  only  are  all  busi. 
but  seemingly  happy,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  perfect  Ar 
cadia.  Such  is  the  community  of  Marouites,  n  OhriBlun 
sect,  that  took  its  rise  in  the  seventh  century  from  a  monk 
named  John  Maron,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  was  mono 
theism ;  hia  followers,  however,  submitted,  in  the  elevnilh 
century,  to  the  great  western  schism,  retaining  some  littlu 
liberty,  such  as,  having  the  liturgy  and  service  iu  their  yrt- 
nscular  Syriac,  and  continuing  to  their  priests  the  privileei 
of  manying  or  remaining  celibates;  but  in  other  respects  thrj 
conformed  and  became  devotedly  attached  to  the  Roman  S«. 
These  Christians  are  found  scattered  widely  over  all  Sjri» 
from  Jerusalem  to  Aleppo,  numbering,  it  is  said,  a  quArtor  ol 
a  million  ;  the  religious  orders  include  abriut  two  thou.=ji[id  iji 
dividuals,  with  the  princely  revenue  of  £70,000  per  ,r]iri:i  ., 
They  have  also  the  privilege,  subject  to  theappn-i  i|  .. 
Pope,  of  electing  their  own  patriarch;  who  resides  in  i:-..  .  . 
vent  of  Kanobin,  a  few  miles  from  the  cedars,  in  a  hiMmiiiJ 
valley,  but  his  power  is  only  nominal.  J 

The  bread  used  at  then-  holy  communion  is  unleaveaa^^pB 
in  the  tona  ot  asimU  iaM,n&  \o3£,  Ndth.  a  stamp  od  thAX~ 
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surface,  which  portion  belongs  to  the  priest,  whilst  the  remain- 
der is  "  broken."    Thu  luitj'  are  not  allowed  the  cup,  but  par- 
tukc  from  a  spoon.     Like  ull  other  ignorant  people,  they  are 
eminently  bigoted,  superatitious,  and  prone  to  persecution,  hav 
L  ing  more  thui  once  driven  the  Protestant  missionaries  from 
l^their  vallej-s ;  every  glen  and  hill  slope  is  sacred  to  the  memory 
|^9f  some  patriarch  or  saint.      It  is  Jirmly  believed  amongst 
a  that  the  garden  uf  Eden  still  exists  in  their  district,  also 
that  the  grave  seventy  feet  in  length,  to  which  I  have  already 
Jluded.  is  that  of  Noab  ;  snd  another  near  Deir-el-Kamir  the 
Kritable  grave  of  Moses.    To  each  of  these  reputed  holy  places 
jands  of  pilgrims  annually  resort.     More  attention  has 
L  paid  of  late  to  the  education  uf  the  young,  which  is 
most  confined  to  the  fireviaty  and  legends  of  the  saiuta ;  but 
fia  the  colleges  for  the  priesthood,  subjects  of  a  higher  range 
are  taught.     TraveUiug  through  the  district,  1  have  met  with 
many  members  of  the  community,  especially  during  the  lost 
five  or  tux  days,  and  have  always  found  them  hoBpilable  and 
obliging.     Although  not  to  be  compared  with  their  enemies, 
the  Druses,  in  organisation  and  wild  ferocity,  they  are  by  far 
their  superiors  in  the  Christian  and  moral  virtues. 

As  we  proceed,  the  soil  begins  to  improve,  but  there  b  not 

f  mncb  to  attract  attention,  except  the  primitive  little  ploughs 

f  tbo  hnsbandmen,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  diminutive  oxen, 

nrc«ly  bigger  than  Essex  calves,  such  as  an  ordinary  Eng- 

khnian,  though  not  a  Milo,  might  carry  on  his  shotdders.     It 

ji  with  deep  regret  and  disappointment  I  learn  that  we  can- 

t  reach  the  cedars,  to  visit  which  was  one  of  my  motives 

IT  entering  the  [>lain  of  Buka'a.    We  h.ive  ascertained  at  one 

Lxif  the  villages  that  the  snow  on  Lebanon  being  from  ax  to 

eight  feet  deep,  it  cannot  be  traversed.     It  may  be  of  use  to 

travellers  to  know,  that  in  the  event  of  a  heavy  &l11  of  snow 

the  previous  winter,  the  month  of  May  is  too  early  to  cross 

['tiie  mountain  from  the  enst  or  Kwlbec  Mda     In  the  plain 

s  overtaken  1^  an  Ar;il.ian  l.iJy  on  horseback,  attired, 

I,  p^itcnt-leather  boots,  and 

n  fftnlie,  a iM^^^^B^t  the  b:i>jc  of  Lebanon.     She  is 

"   " '"  '  '    ■      unfortunately 


,  Lie.- 


[■selves 


«  way  t> 
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We  proceed  in  company,  conversing  chiefly  by  signs  and 
a  few  words  of  Arabic,  until  we  draw  up  at  a  stream 
in  the  plain  of  Zahleh,  where,  alighting,  we  come  upon  a 
group  of  French  travellers,  of  whom  we  had  heard  at  Baal- 
bee.  We  rest  for  an  hour  to  refresh  ourselves.  Meantime, 
the  fair  equestrian,  waving  her  hand  to  us  in  token  of  a 
temporary  good-bye  continues  her  journey ;  and  I  rather  sus- 
pect she  was  somewhat  astonLshed,  if  not  amused,  at  my  style 
of  horsemanship,  as  I  showed,  when  urged  by  her  to  a  gaUop, 
unmistakable  signs  of  kissing  mother  earth.  This  spacioas 
plain,  with  its  rich  loamy  soil,  in  a  climate  resembling  that  of 
Italy,  its  summer  temperature  moderated  by  snowy  moun- 
tains, fit  for  growing  either  tobacco,  cotton,  or  wheat,  ia 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  not  a  sixth  part  of  its  surface  be- 
ing under  cultivation  ;  nor  is  this  at  all  surprising  when  we 
consider  the  unsettled  st;ite  of  tbe  country.  Bunds  of  lawless 
plunderers  at  harvest-time  sweep  tbe  fields  of  grain ;  and  these 
depredations  are  winked  at  by  the  Emir  ;  nay,  not  unfre- 
quently  peri)etrated  by  himself,  so  that  neither  life  nor  pro- 
perty is  safe  in  the  district. 

Our  route  now  lies  obliquely  towards  Zableh,  which  we 
reach  after  six  hours'  riding.  This  is  the  largest  town  on 
the  Lebanon,  contiiining  a  population  of  ten  thousand  souls, 
and,  like  Zachleh,  is  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness,  hav- 
ing well-made  roads,  excellently -kept  fences  and  water- 
courses ;  the  houses  exhibiting  an  iiir  of  respectability,  the 
people  well  dressed,  siiluting  the  traveller  with  Boh  jour,  or 
Bon  soir,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  passable  French,  and  repre- 
senting all  the  amenities  of  a  town  in  tlie  south  of  France. 
There  are  now  no  traces  of  the  late  horrid  massiicre,  the 
houses  havini^  been  rebuilt,  and  the  opportunity  embraced  of 
introducini^  balconies,  verandas,  glazed  and  hung  Sixshes,  and 
other  European  conveniences — all  the  more  remarkable  since 
this  is  one  of  the  three  towns  that  suffered  most  from  the 
Ciitastn)})he.  The  French  soldiers  located  here  to  check  fur- 
ther outraire,  according  to  the  treaty  entered  into  between 
the  European  powers  and  Turkey,  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
these  improvements.  The  imperial  army,  like  the  Koman 
legions  of  old,  have  left  evidences  of  their  attainments  in  art 
and  social  comtort,  m  l\iG  ^^^  qI  \'<i^\^^\i\vi'^<ii^^  and  superior 
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dweUings ;  indeed,  it  would  be  nn  ordinary  btoiwing  to  the 
country  wure  French  habits  aud  ciist<iiLis  more  generally  pre- 
valent in  Syria. 

The  town  swarms  with  priests,  monks,  and  nuos,  re- 
sembling in  tbese  particulars  a  miniature  Naples.  This 
district  is  another  great  centre  of  silk-tvorm  rcnring,  and 
is  consequently  surrounded  by  mulberry-trees,  t  bave  no- 
ticed to-dfty  a  larger  quantity  of  cocoous  thau  I  have  seen 
all  my  life  before,  almost  every  house  having  baskets  full 
of  them  out  sunning  on  their  Hat  roofs.  The  country  is 
for  miles  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  B{iade  or  hand  labour 
being  mostly  the  kind  employed  ;  it  is  also  well  watered 
by  tbc  rills  that  descend  from  the  niountuina.  On  leaving  the 
town,  a  douanier,  armed  with  n  spear,  with  which  he  prob«a 
the  luggage  of  travellers,  meets  us ;  but  what  may  be  regarded 
as  contraband,  or  what  the  officer  was  in  quest  of,  I  cimld 
not,  &om  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  tlie  language  aBcertain. 
Being  J'ranks  and  English,  we  were  allowed  to  pass  not  only 
witliuut  interruption,  but  whilst  taking  our  rest  on  the  green 
sward,  are  presented  by  the  officer  with  a  couple  of  cigarettes, 
and  have  a  friendly  cbat,  if  we  cim  cull  it  so. 

We  proceed  along  n  thoroughfare  in  which  we  meet  num- 
bers of  traveUers,  mostly  riding  on  donkeys  aud  camels,  horses 
being  extremely  rare.  Land  tortoises  are  frequently  seen 
crossing  the  roads,  passing  from  oue  vineyard  to  another  ; 
and  whiit  is  no  less  remarkable,  there  are  withiu  half  a  mile 
three  di-ad  asses  lying  in  ditches,  though,  like  Sterne,  I 
had  never  seen  the  dead  animal  iu  all  my  travels  in  Great 
Britain,  nor  ever  eaw  of  a  person  who  had.  Doabtless 
tb.ey  die  with  us,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  wlmt  becomes  of 
them  1  cannot  say.  Towards  the  nftenioun  we  reach  another 
weary  ascent,  and  on  arriving  at  »  plateau,  sit  down  under 
the  shade  of  Jabel-el-Kuneiyiseh,  And  gnxe  upon  the  lovely 
plain  through  which  we  have  fur  seven  hours  Iwen  riding,  aud 
which  now  lies  spread  out  like  n  ma]>  under  our  oj  es.  The  even- 
ing sun  is  throwing  over  the  pliun  a  tint  that  develops  the  varied 
shades,  whilst  the  new  French  road  winds  through  it  like  a 
brown  serpent,  the  beauty  and  colouring  lu-iglileiied  and  inten- 
sified by  the  clear  and  tmnsparent  atmosphere  ;  (he  landscape 
forming  a  mogmficent  picture  set  lu  &  liuu«  lA  n^.'f>U1.^WlXl»» 
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According  to  some  writers,  aa  already  mentioned,  ! 
Land  extended  fur  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  or  E 
cus ;  tbcy  ttfGrm  tbtit  its  true  boundaries  were  Bituated  io  C 
Syria,  or  at  Reliob;*  but  as  no  one  knows  where  that  cilyst 
the  question  is  undecided.  Without  entering  deeply  ial 
matter,  Lebanon,  it  may  be  said,  shuts  in  the  Land  of  F 
on  the  north,  as  Sinai  does  on  the  south.  Since  leaving  fl 
baste,  some  portion  of  this  range  has  been  less  or  more  viiu 
BO  that  an  Israelite  from  Lebanon  or  Hermon  migUt  bb6  f 
extremities  of  his  native  land.  Many  were  the  cuntteo 
links  from  history  and  ossociatinn,  which  would  draw  his  ■! 
tioiis  to  the  "  goodly  I.ebanon."  From  ita  slopes  ■ 
those  noble  cedars  of  which  beams  and  ceilings  'were  ouutefl 
the  Temple,  this  giving  the  mountain,  in  the  eyes  of  th«  J 
a  sacred  character.  Truthfully  and  beautifully  Dean  SJta: 
has  designated  Ctelo-Syria  the  border-land  of  aacred  and  p»- 
fano  history,  the  scene  of  the  oldest  traditions  and  civilisatioa 
of  the  world,  and  the  meeting-place  of  all  the  religions  of 
Western  Asia. 

The  views  from  Lebanon  extend  over  Palestine,  as  those  of 
Mount  Fisgah  did  overtheplainsof  Jericho,  including  the  valk; 
of  the  Jordan.  Genesareth,  Tyre,  and  even  Cyprus,  gleams  Lkt 
a  jewel  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  indeed,  &om  no  pUce  in  ij 
world,  excluding  New  Testament  localities,  are  there  Iw  ' 
such  antiquities  or  cities.     In  the  words  of  an  old  tt&vc 

"  From  this  are  seen  woods  and  Btreams,  moiintaiu  g 

and  cultivated  fields,  together  with  villages  and  coimtleaa  h 
lets.  The  whole  north  of  Canaan  lies  at  your  feet ;  whila  ti 
may  be  seen,  in  the  distance,  the  hi  I  In  of  Saphed,  the  I 
tains  of  Moab,  and  the  gorge  of  Leontes."'  Before  you  l___ 
birthplace  of  the  fuur  rivers  of  Judea,  Phcenicia,  Antiooli,  t| 
Damnscua,  It  is  tlie  same  prosjject  which  gladdened  tlM« 
of  Balaam,  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  vision,  and  the  devil  tnadd 
pass  in  review  before  our  Lord  in  his  temptation,  the  hm 
the  patnarchs,  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  the  joiirnerinM-J 
Paul,  and  the  battlefield  of  the  Cru&ader,  Its  future,  i 
Isrod  shall  be  restored — but  stop — I  am  no  prophet  j 
future  is  God's. 

After  having  been  ten  hours  in  the  saddle,  we  alight,  i 
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hungry,  and  'weaiy,  at  a,  road-side  khan,  most  uninviting 
in  Appearance,  being  simply  a  halci tig- place,  where  muletccra 
bait  their  atiitnola  in  going  to  ur  coming  from  Damascus  or 
Lebnunu,  or  between  Damascus  and  Beyniut ;  the  bcw  French 
road  winding  past  tbe  door  in  a  seriea  of  ng-Mg  inclines,  the 
entire  line  being  admirably  kept.  Altbcugh  the  toll  is  a  mei^ 
trifle,  so  conservative  is  the  Arab,  that  he  keeps  to  his  old 
tracks,  despising  all  change,  and  ignoring  aU  improvement, 
except  when  compelled  to  recognise  them.  Omnibuses,  dili- 
gences, and  trains  of  waggons  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  run 
daily  on  the  new  highway  between  Damascus  and  Beyrout, 
another  of  the  beneficent  results  of  the  French  protectorate 
in  Syria.  It  is  now  past  sunset,  but  the  stars  are  shining  out 
with  clearness  and  btilliancy  ;  flaahea  of  sheet-lightoing  are 
firequent,  illuminating  the  plain,  enabling  me  to  distinguish 
objects  at  a  great  distance,  and  revealing  at  times  the  snow- 
clad  summits  overhead. 

I  cannot  help  observing  an  opinion  the  Arabs  generally  en- 
tertain regarding  the  motives  of  almost  all  travellers.  Kot 
is  it  easy  to  shako  their  belief  that  visitors,  pilgiims,  and 
all  who  come  from  Europe,  are  either  merchants,  spies,  or 
searchers  after  hidden  treasure.  My  muleteer  has  acted  on 
two  or  three  former  occasious  as  guide  to  English  traveUers, 
and  has  now  been  nearly  threii  weeks  in  my  employ  and 
society,  cooseiiuently  should  know  something  of  the  customs 
Uid  manners  of  Europeans;  nevertheless  he  still  wonders  aa 
much  as  his  leas  informed  countrymen  why  any  sane-minded 
nan  should  leave  home,  traverse  seas,  and  expose  himself 
to  no  common  danger,  besides  fatigue,  and  the  want  of 
ordinary  comforts,  merely  to  hunt  up  old  ruins,  seek  out  and 
Inxuriate  over  old  carved  stones,  visit  sequestered  glens, 
and  climb  mountains,  submit  to  being  victimised  in  buying 
antiques,  and  be  rubbed  by  constant  demands  fur  bakhshish, 
in  all  of  which  he  sees  neither  beauty,  interest,  nor  profit.  In 
a  word,  he.  with  his  countrymen,  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  I  and  others,  if  not  merchants,  are  looking  among 
the  ruins  for  gold  and  silver,  otherwise,  that  we  roust  be  in- 
I  fitne,  or  else  be  spying  out  the  country  in  order,  according 
■  to  a  wide-spread  belief,  to  come  and  take  possession  of  it, 
Kdriving  Arab  and  Moslem  into  exile.     U  ia  Su  itiot  "w^  \(£&. 
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them  of  geogniphical  problems,  that  have  to  be  solrc'l  un- 
known fauna  and  flora  to  be  classified  ;.scicDtiGi:  tiivesEi::.i'. '  n\ 
historic  associations,  love  of  travel  and  adventure,  of  tiir  -:  tin ; 
absolutely  know  nothing  ;  having  nocuriowty  themsclvc?.,  ihn 
cannot  comprehend  it  in  others.  Travellers,  owing  tu  Ibcii 
eccentricities,  t«ud  to  perpetuate  and  streiigtben,  rather  thu 
remove,  the  very  general  impression  that  prevails  of  out 
erratic  and  irascible  idiosyncracy.  In  a  quiet  corner  at  t 
back  of  the  khan,  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  I  lie  dowsll 
sleep,  making  myself  comfortable,  by  using  a  horse's  now-l| 
as  a  pillow.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  was  disturbed  t^lf 
proprietor,  who  unceremoniously  dragged  the  imprompta  jf 
low  from  under  ray  head,  cursing  me  as  Kafer,  Kelh,  fl 
Nusrany. 

Tuetday,  10(A  Afay. — We  rise  at  fonr  a.m..  swallow  a  r 
of  coffee  and  eggs,  then  leap  into  our  saddles,  and  take  4 
way  up  the  mountjun  side.     An  hour's  ridinK  brings  u  ■ 
the  snow  and  summit  level  of  the  range.      Being  now  i 
locality  provided  with  made  roads,  men  are  stationed  here  m 
there  to  collect  toll,  or  examine  billets,  a  novelty  in  Syiii, 
and  somewhat  costly,  the  tariff  being  five  and  a  half  piaatrtt 
for  each  animal.     Descending  through  some  beautiful  nidj 
scenery,  the  road  Bkirte  a  precipice  overhanging  the  gorgedC 
the  Nahr-el-Kclb  terraced  from  base  to  summit,  and  e'    * 
with  vines  aud  mulberries  ;  scattered  villages  lie  smilii 
the  valley,  the  declivity  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  t 
Alps  at  Chambeiy.     The  rocka'are  so  tilted  as  to  ezpoaa  II 
varied  strata  of  the  different  formations.     Coal  was  som« 
ago  discovered,  and  to  some  extent  wrought ;  but  the  woi_ 
present  are  in  abi-ynnce.    I  could  not  help  contrastang  this  M 
reu  country,  destitute  of  trade,  a  sparse  population,  and  ■" 
without  law,  literature,  or  enterprise,  with  my  own  f 
favoured  land ;  nor  help  dravring  the  conclusion,  that  I 
owes  to  her  coal  and  iron  fields  much  of  her   intellL 
enterprise,  and  poUtical  position,  as  well  as  her  great  *< 
and  luanufacturing  industry.     What  are  the  gold  moan 
and  fields  of  Australia,  or  the  gems  of  India,  to  the  \_^ 
diamonds  and  black  bands  of  Newcastle  and  Glasgow  1 
tliL-se  we  owe  our  railways,   steam-shii>s,   and   much  of  t 
cojutuei'ce  wbicli  gwea  u*  emMwoat  muob^  nations. 
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Still  descending,  glen  after  glen  opens  up,  Tcvetding  the 
Kelb,  which,  leaps  and  runs  as  if  impatieat  to  reach  the  sea, 
that  gleams  in  the  distance,  and  laves  the  biiildings  of  Bey- 
rout,  which,  although  twelve  milea  off,  yet,  owing  to  the  clear- 
aeaa  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  only  tlirce  or  four.  Though 
nearsighted,  I  can  readily  discern  the  windows  of  the  houses. 
As  we  approach  the  city,  having  descended  6000  feet,  gardens 
become  more  nuraerona,  and  we  enter  a  long  line  of  straight 
«nd  level  road,  fenced  on  either  side  with  the  prickly  pear. 
There  are  nomerous  cafe's,  having  pleasure-grounds  and  plat- 
forms for  music — further  evidences,  on  this  side  of  the 
monntain,  of  French  innovation,  infiuence,  and  improvement, 
the  environs  differing  in  these  respects  very  materially  from 
the  entrances  at  Jerusalem,  and  other  purely  Syrian  cities. 
In  these  you  paaa  at  once  from  the  desert  to  crowded  streets  ; 
here  miles  of  country  residences  and  thriving  suburbs  bespeak 
not  only  a  large  but  a  thriving  population. 

At  one  P.M.,  we  enter  Beyrout,  and  take  up  our  quarters  at 
the  "  Oriental."  As  my  agreement  with  my  muleteer  expires 
At  tliisEpot,  I  settle  with  htm  for  horse-hire  and  other  ezpensea, 
^viug  him,  in  addition,  a  small  bakhshish.  It  would  scarcely  be 
doing  him  justice,  were  I  to  omit  mentioning  two  or  three  facts 
that  came  under  my  observation.  Having,  as  already  remarked, 
travelled  without  escort  or  tent,  I  have  been  more  in  his  com- 
pany than  perhaps  would  be  agreeable  to  another  traveller. 
During  the  preceding  twenty-tour  days  and  nights,  we  have 
scarcely  ever  been  separated ;  he  has  ever  been  a  faithful,  steady 
servant,  perfectly  honest,  and  always  anxious  for  my  safetj 
and  comfort.  Indeed,  when  supplies  of  ready  money  had  run 
short,  he  lent  mc  a  few  pounda  for  current  expenses,  and 
through  an  interpreter  offered  to  hand  me  over  fifty  Tilrkish 
lira,  (a  gold  coin  worth  eighteen  shillings,)  without  any  kind 
of  guarantee  or  security,  relying  for  repayment  entirely  upon 
my  word.  True,  bo  haa  occaaionaUj^oymbled,  and  even  n 
belled,  particularly  when  requested  I 
tomed  roate  ;  but,  as  alreiidy  menf^ 
blew  over.  If  Meheiddin  of  Bcyroul 
Arab  guide  or  muleteer,  I  have  r 
are  no  less  trustworthy  than  faithfuU 
addicted  to  peculation  and  fi  ~ 
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profesamn  elsewhere.    We  part,  so  far  as  I  am  c 
a  feeling  of  respect,  if  Dot  affection,  and  I  would  canBi 
-  recommend  him  to  any  EngHsh  traveller  requinog  th 
vices  of  cither  guide  or  muleteer. 

I  take  a,  stroll  tlirough  the  town,  and  am  much  pleased  V 
iU  appearance  and  bustling  activity  ;  the  shops  ore  w«U  a 
plied   with  goods,   and   fitted  up  in  the  attractive  S^AaI 
Begent  Street  or  the  Boidcvitrds  ;  the  bazaars  being  aim   ~ 
weQ  supplied  with  merchandise  as  those  of  Damascus^  an 
so  thronged,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a  pRssage  can  be  i 
through  them.    The  streets  ore  wid%  handsomely  paved,  id 
-with  rows  of  noble  buildings  and  covered  orcadea,  as  i 
ornamented  with  beautiful  fountains, — evidences  of  &  b'_ 
and  wealthy  mercantile  community  ;  its  shops,  crowded  si 
incessant  traffic,  and  busy  wharves,  being  more  like  tlu 
Liverpool    or   London,  than  a  town   on    the    Syrian  t_ 
From  the  habits  of  the  people,  their  onteri)riBe,  n-c&Itii,  a 
mercial  activity,  extent  of  sea-board,  and  being  tlie  port 
Damascus,  Beyrout  cannot  fail — having  already  secured  I 
coasting  and  foreign  shipping — of  becoming  the  finest  v 
the  Leraut 

The  present  population  is  upwards  of  iiO.OOO,  of  i 
one-third  are  Mohammedans;  the  Jews  are  supp<  __ 
number  from  6000  to  8000,  and  there  are  from  ISJM 
ld,000  Christians.  I  called  upon  Mr  Black,  banker  tmi' 
chant,  who  has  been  thirty  years  in  the  East,  and  j 
deservedly  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  adopted  t 
He  kindly  received  me,  and  ofl'ered  the  services  of  ^ 
young  men  to  act  aa  guide  and  conduct  i 
I  decline,  because  I  purpose  devoting  the  short  t 
remain  in  the  jilace  to  the  American  and  other  J  ___ 

next  call  at  the  premises  of  the  former,  and  am  coiidactedqj 
the  printing  establishment  by  Mr  Hurter,  who  show*  i 
new  founts  of  types,  the  folding  and  sewing-room,  in 
twenty  girls  are  busily  employed.     I  have  al^o  the  good^ 
tune  to  meet  with  Dr  Vandyke,  with  whom  I  enjoyed  t" 
hours'  conversation,  chiefly  on  the  prospects  of  the  Mn 
which  arc  very  encouraging.     He  informs  nie  that   a  i 
number    of    popular    religions    works,    sucli    as    Bum 
■'  Pilgrim's  Ptogtesa"  tUe  "  'E.vvieQcea  of  Chriatianiqf," 
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"  Alexander  oQ  the  Canon  of  Scripture,"  have  been  transIaCed 
into  Arabic,  prinUd  at  Uie  HUsion  House,  and  met  with  a 
ready  sale.  Two  steiini-presaeB,  constantly  at  work,  not  being 
suflicient  to  supply  the  demand,  a  third  is  being  erected. 

Tlie  Doctor  alao  tells  me,  that  the  new  edition  of  the  Arabic 
ficriptnrca  he  in  editing,  and  on  which  Limself  and  daughter 
are  at  this  moment  engaged,  is  near  completion,  and  will  be  a 
^hef-d'muvre  of  its  kind.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
ibis  splendid  work  may  be  farmed  from  the  fact,  that  one 
fount  of  type  contains  I30U  different  characters,  compris- 
ing initial,  medial,  and  £nal  letters,  together  with  endless 
vowel  points,  arranged  in  tliia  edition  of  the  Scriptures  by  a 
mathematical  scale,  which,  though  not  alteiing  the  seuse,  pre- 
eents  to  the  eye  of  un  Arabic  scholar  the  same  perfections 
that  an  Elzevir  does  to  a  classic, — a  peculiarity  not  possessed 
by  any  former  edition  of  the  sacred  writings.  To  ensure  accu- 
racy, every  sheet  of  the  forthcoming  Bible  is  submitted  to  the 
critical  examination  of  some  of  the  most  learned  among  the 
Oriental  scholars  of  Europe. 

Those  who  know  the  Rev.  Doctor  will  agree  with  me, 
that  110  man  could  be  found  better  qualified  for  the  task, 
having,  perba|ja,  no  superior  in  profound  knowledge  of 
£a.stem  literature  and  in  classic  acquircmenta.  It  is  a  plea- 
sure to  add,  that  he  is  as  unassuming  as  he  is  accomplished, 
whilst  hia  Christian  pie^  is  as  widely  recognised  us  his 
intellectual  attajjimenU.  The  responsibility  which  I  know 
he  feels  b  great  May  God  vouchsafe  to  him  health  and 
grace  to  see  this  noble  enterprise  completed,  and  bis  edition  of 
the  "  Book  of  Books  "  fairly  launched  into  the  world  !  I  can- 
not but  think  the  present  conjuncture  highly  favourable  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
present  "  shaking  of  the  dry  bones,"  and  inquiry  for  the  Bible 
in  Constantinople,  and  a  similar  demand  in  Beyrout,  as  well  as 
for  religious  publications  generally,  point  to  an  issue  which 
the  churvhes  and  the  miasionnrica  are  endeavouring  to  realise. 
T"he  Church  of  Scotland,  at  the  present  timo,  yritji-<|)ig  Ame- 
rican Board  of  Miseions,  have  arranged  to  •»  "* 
my  friend,  the  llev.  Mr  Robertson,  as  miDlstcf 
reoldenta,  and  also  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jewi 

Tliia  port  is  now  the  rendezvous  foi  u 
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French  Messagerie  and  Austrian  Lloyd's  c&IIing  &lteniatiT 
onc«  a  week,  besides  steamers  from  Liverpool  and  London. 
The  situation  of  tbe  town,  when  seen  from  the  baj,  is  beauti- 
ful ;  wliile,  for  miles  along  the  shore,  there  are  lipniw 
villas  and  gentlemen's  residences,  embovrered  amougst  o 
beny  trees,  interspersed  with  palms  and  cjpresMS.  lln  tj, 
wanders  along  tbe  gorge  of  the  Nahrel-Kelb  or  I>og-riM 
which  terminates  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  bearing  in  ■ 
places  A  strong  remblance  to  the  rock-cut  passage  at  Al  _ 
indeed,  an  existing  tablet  proves,  that  roads  cut  here  were  A 
cuted  by  the  same  emperor,  and  about  the  same  date.  % 
tablet,  having  reference  to  road-making,  is  not  tbc  only  onu 
tbis  magnificent  ravine,  there  being  no  less  than  nine  t  * 
some  of  which  are  Egyptian,  and  others  Assyrian. 

Bnilt  on  a  rocky  mountain  spur,  running  out  into  the  H 
terranean,  and  perforated  by  sea-wom  caves,  Beyront  or 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Berytus,  supposed  to  have  been  fi 
by  the  Phcenicians,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said  still  to  n. 
the  name.  Here  Titus  celebrated  his  Other's  birthday  O&l 
way  homewards  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Further  do 
the  stream  of  history,  we  find  the  city  captured  by  the  0_ 
saders,  under  Baldwin,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  retainadl 
the  Christians  till  a.d.  1300.  The  last  time  it  appeuaa 
the  annals  of  the  world  is  when  bombarded  by  the  foit" ' 
1840,  from  which  it  eventually  recovered.  Taking  tjcji 
the  Messagerie  Imp6riale  for  Smyrna — the  fare,  indod 
board,  second  class,  191  franca,  or  something  abont  I 
pounds  sterling — we  nearly  miss  onr  passage,  the  dime. 
the  hotel,  whether  designedly  or  not,  being  late  ;  'we  1 
got  on  board  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  boatmen  (the  sama  ■ 
all  the  world)  taking  advantage  of  our  necessity,  inpc 
heavily  upon  us.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  thankfiil ;  my  mcx 
transit  is  now  more  rapid  and  less  fatiguing,  added  (q  ^ 
I  have  cooked  food  and  the  luxury  of  undressijig  nud  k 
comforts  I  have  only  enjoyed  three  nights  out  of  the  t 
previous  weeks.  Deeply  penetrated  by,  and  grateful  fo^  t 
mertdes,  I  fling  myself  on  my  couch,  and  the  night  d 
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Tkursdav,  I2(A. — At  6  a.m.  this  morning  we  cart  anrior 
off  Tripoli.  Here  we  have  our  first  meal  on  bonril ;  the 
viauds  are  choice  and  abundant  enough  ;  being  a  French 
steamer,  the  breakfaiit  ia  of  course  h  la  fourc/ielle,  and  we 
have  some  fiiir  diirets.  We  learn,  however,  that  we  are  only 
to  expect  two  meals  a  day,  which  is  very  different  from  the 
scaIo  of  dietary  and  winea  on  board  the  I',  and  0.  Company's 
ships,  consequently  1  look  back  to  the  fare  on  board  the 
EvMHf,  as  the  Israelites  did  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt, 
Tnpuli  is  a  clean,  handsomely  built  city,  and  stands  on  a 
small  plain  near  a  spur  of  the  Lebanon,  lying  embosomed  and 
embowered  among  lovely  gardens — the  foliage  this  morn- 
ing is  flushed  with  beauty.  The  ]M>pulation  may  number  from 
18,000  to  20,000.  There  are  evidences  of  considerable  trade 
in  silk,  tobacco,  soap,  and  cotton ;  a  goodly  number  of  ships 
are  lying  along  the  quay,  which  is  lined  by  extensive  warc- 
housca  ;  the  merchants  are  chiefly  Jews  and  Greeks,  with  a  few 
Turks.  The  houses  and  principal  streets  are  built  of  stone,  with 
some  pretension  to  architectiiral  effect.  There  is  a  colonnade 
and  some  arches,  apparently  of  considerable  antiquity,  together 
with  a  castle,  partly  in  ruins,  dating  from  the  Crusades. 

This  city  at  one  period  occupied  a  lar(4i'  "f  iitlciition 

in  the  literary  world,  possessing  a  famou  ir:ili:c 

and    Persic    manuscripts,   which    were 

throughout  Europe  and  Asia,     TTufort  

cliory  of  CUriatian  warriors,  wh"  comi 
CrusaderB,  Lad  as  much  of  the  Vaud" 
the  Caliph  Omat  of  Alcxaudriu 


4"4  ta:^: 


«c:<ei.c  .f  ihji  ±7r.  ibi:  C^rJSLKi  knidtoaec  fire  4o  the  libciiT, 
sLfi  zcrzz  1  >!.>.•.'  .c*  iif  ir<!&?cre«w  I  canzKot  lemTe  tlie  pbee 
vi^-.c:  jL^^"  :  :Tf!r  i*!}  i-frarsai  ^roftSdess.  Xov.  alas!  thoe 
i*  :jz'izh.'z:  'wriiir^.  mr.?LT-":iz^-  &:r  cii-ILuiii^  :  nothing  M 
in;  "j:.  sm-'V-j:.  czr^r^ir^V-T  icri  aI:n<MC  aniTctaal  dwtf- 
T^i-i  Tiri*.  Z-: T-eTrr.  -c  ni2r»r  lae  AnlH.  can  gire  ui  b 


E.lioi  ::-  :cr  OL-rer  :  -' :i^  >[:hi3ixQcdin  mthleasljr  d^ 
iCr.Tnfd  7 >...»>!  t.I-iz::*  in  E^rrpc  the  Christiaa  signiilM 
hiziitfLf  ZT  zhri  ic^cririijn  :f  &II  £»  coald  lav  hia  hands  m 


Trtv'-li  i*  ::•::  ::  re  .-^r—'.-md-ri  wi:ii  two  other  chiflicf 
:iir  sa^ne  ^jjz-e — :c«r  ::.  Bartiry.  ind  another  the  wcH  knon 
.:.:t  il.:  5CJ.:«e  iz  N  r±.  A :>!:*.     T!:i<^  or  the  SjTian,  is 


tLzits  .ii>:i::riiji'f'i  ':j  zL~  iiiiu:::  •>:  the  term  TarMu, 
1^:1  iisiri:^  ATf. :::  ic*:*.  iTriTsd  fr-'si  ii<  hAving  been  Ibr 
niT :'.v  5i:\. .rj.:d'i.  ii.:  :lr:T:  'lij:iz.^':  :..  •sr^.s.  whirh  $t«.xNl  at  sboft 
.::s:..L  ■•:<  :>::::  tJ.:!  .:'i:r:  ir.:.  iz  f'.::.  EI  Mina,  the  prino- 

:  : .  1  izi"  *  Az  i  iruirn:  walU   mav  still  le 


>^^:.  .C  :\:  :!.:  ?1.  ?t.  I:  :>  :1t  >;e  :  a  Greiek  bishop,  and 
tn-irr  A'":  .-.'^'  A  !-. Ti'  t.  "mzi  Lin. -I*  rnctsts.  rn^ni  its  nuui' 
::!:ii-  >::.  j.::  ::  jli  .:  ::<  .  =i=:^r::.C  inir-rr^JLnvre,  xu<j«t  Eaxt^ios 

•    ;"■    .'-^         :  V  ■      "■    -■^--    <    —■»-■.■-••    -I*    -"■' ji    -,-T 

Tii  wz-.:r.  fr  i<  .1;  ::■.  :<.  a:i.I  r.Cin:Iv  we  steam  out  rf  tJr 
r.iT  iL'.i  -.'^:  :.:=  is! .:::.i  :  K :.wl :  :Ji-?  «ra 'ike  a  like  of  moltai 
<:lvjr  A.l  :r.  r^vvT.:  ^  •:.>  i?  iiifrrilj  and  hipi-ily  as  a  manitfe 
k11  :  :■.- 1  T^l::l-:r  :r  rn  <~.vi:lv  in  witneNsiuvr  the  pleasoraof 
:'::  s^  .r  ::..:  n:;.  ::.i  :::.-v  .u:.  Th-e  5*2  ^  scenery,  or  becanxl 
L'^ve  r.  '^-  -V  f.i.T:  :ur-Tvi'L.ri:vwj.r.l.  I  cannot  say,  but  astbe 
>!">.  .;1.;it:<  h.r  -vy/  tl.r  .:/:.  :iie  blv.e  waters,  my  spirits bceoBC 
rr.  -t  i,:. I:l  7r  cu  v-i:.:.  i'rfcch  15  5>?ken  at  table:  I  hiw 
.  ':ha:  in  E::jl:->..  1.  wct^t.  with  An  artendant  of  Lady  H»- 
Kr:  :  Lc.;..  w>. ;  :>  -v:  c-  ■iri.  \irA  wh  "vse  r<i:h  I  crossed  at  Shi; 
r.L-i  ::  v.L  m  I  lifar-i  ;*:  Fvw-.lo:.  The  ^v-asr  is  now  afanostiih 
visirle.  i<  -^e  :irt  kr-^  iii^  wc!l  .. .::  t^  sca.  A:  I  p.jn. 
L.*.iikiyeh.  -r  LLi:.-.k:A.  rlc  ?.n:i-;nt  Syriin  Laodu 
v^vn?  iwi..  t:'.vr.<  •::'  :ho  5j.me  name — wliere  we  anchor.  Tte 
rounrry  ar:a:.r.i  is  tan:-?.  levcL  and  ui'.in:ere5tin2 :  it  k  _ 
iri-silubriou*  ;  whi':Ld  «.s  tl-:.:  sunrise  me. f.^r  daring  th^  ni 
acis-:'?.  it  must  be  i'aia.i  '.l  **  ^lL.vi:.^  *i«'i;i:?>V 


} 


This  ancient  <a.ty,  with  a  population  of  eight  thousand.  i§ 
in  the  pachalic  of  AJeppo.     It  was  founded  by  the  famous 
Scleucua  Nicator,  anterior  to  the  coiiqnest  of  Syria  by  Rome. 
JuHua  Ctesai  once  landed  here,  and  the  names  of  many  other 
iraan  worthies  are  associated  with  iC     After  many  vicissi- 
ides,  it  finally  surrendered  to  the  Turks  in  1.^17.     like  many 
ports,  it  baa  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  separated 
gardens  and  detached  houses,  having  little  more  than  four 
live  streets,  two  of  which  run  parallel  with  the  sea'l)eBcbj 
others  at  right  angles.     A  few  miserable  shops,  stalls,  and 
■ome  wretched,  dingy,  squalid  coffee-houses,  where  numbers 
of  idleia  sit  on  rude  benches  sipping   coffee,  and  smoking 
from  morning  to  night,  constitute  modem   Laodicea.      The 
staple  export  of  the  town  and  district  is  tobacco.     The  har- 
bour is  a  small  basin  with  a  narrow  entrance ;  there  ia  a 
ruined  castle   on    an   isolated  rock,    which  probably  at  one 
period  protected  the  harbour,  and  overawed  the  ]>ort.     To 
appearance,  King  Cotton  will  soon  divide  the  eiport  trade 
with  the  "fragrant  weed;"  thanks  to  "Secessia"  and  her 
devotedness  to  the  "  peculiar  institution."     The  up{>er  portion 
of  the  town  is  almost  a  ruin  from  repeated  earthquakes,  to 
which  this  part  of  the  world  seems  ranch  exposed.     There 
are  a  few  mosques,  flat-roofed  houses,  and  an  antique  triiun- 
phal  arch,  nearly  forty  feet  high,  with  some  beautiful  Corin- 
thian pillara.    The  bmaars  have  much  the  same  class  of  goods 
as  those  of  Suez  and  Rashciya,  excepting  cotton  and  tobacco  ; 
latter  is  regarded,  not  only  throughout  Turkey,  but  in 
ad,  as  superior  to  all  other  growths,  bringing  a  higher 
in  the  market.     T  smoked  a  few  cigarettes  of  it,  found 
exceedingly  mild,  fragrant  as  new-mown  hay,  and  as 
ly  aa  au  eveniog  zephyr  ;  hawkers  were  selling  this  tobacco 
'  nt  three  frant-s  the  ock  (elevenpence  per  pound.) 
c,  before  leaving,  boarded  by  a  host  of  petty  dealers, 
III  h»!f  iiakiul,  offerin|r  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  eggs 
lukm-doot  fciwla  at  :i  fninc  per  couple  ;  pigfuns 
■     at  the  ( 
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the  steward  a  basket  of  egga ;  and,  after  getting  t 
cornea  to  me  chuckling,  and  makes  me  underatand,  hy  i 
ping  his  urma,  as  a  fowl  closing  its  wings,  that  the  egp 
addled.     So  much  for  this  specimen  of  a  Levantine  met 
Again   the  anchor  ia  weighed,  and  we   steam    dose  > 
shore,  which  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  »~ 
its  varied  beauties  ;  some  pnrUons  rising  in  rugged  cUffo,  m 
rally  well  wooded,  while  the  view  is  terminated  by  high  n 
tuns  far  inland.     Night  closing  aroond  us,  at  length  blots  01 
the  prospect  landward, 

Ffidayy  13(A. — The  morning  bursts  upon  ua  with  e 
loveliness,  the  sea  still  calm,  reflecting  the  sun  from  -it*  fa 
whilst  not  a  breath  of  air  ripples  the  smooth  waters.     Wo  n 
Aleiandretta  or  Scanderoon,  where  we  cast  anchor  at  five  *, 
and  swing  round.    The  Rev.  Mr  White,  mj'  com 
and  a  young  Armenian,  go  ashore  in  one  of  the  clumsy  \ 
The  port  is,  after  all,  insignificant,  the  town  consisting  of  n| 
more  than  twenty  huts  and  a  cifC-,  in  which  we  had  g 
sherbet    and   a  narghily,    spending  the  day  together    ' 
pleasantly.     Walking  along  the  shore,  I  buthe  at  the  mot 
of  a  fresh-water  river,  afterwards  we  ascend  a  hill  i 
ing  a  fine  view  seaward.     The  country  is  low  and 
except  a  height  resembling  that  at  I^takia,  the  i   _ 
appearing  luiuriont,  but  rank.     There  is  no  harbour,"* 
everything  must  be  landed  or  shipped  in  smaU  bo^ts;  ttfl 
nevertheless  a  coaling  de)>St,  large  quantities  of  the  mtof 
lying  in  bingg  on    the   beach  awaiting  the  arrival   of  I 
steamers.      Judging  from  the  quantities  of  cotton  in  i 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  been  for  hours  I 
bales  on  board,  the  plant  must  be  e:xten^vely  grown  vp  I 
country,     God,  in  His  oU-wise  providence,  "  makes  the  WW 
of  man  to  praise  Him."     This  American  war,  though  botlt  I 
curse  and  a  crime,  may  yet  he  "converted  into  a  bleutflgjl 
Egypt  and  India  are  not  the  only  countries  benefited^  f 
even  Turkey  has  felt  the  boon  to  «  considerable  extent. 

Cilicia,  Cap[iadocia,   Pisidia,  Pontua,  and  Papblagoni^J 
along  which  we  are  sailing, ^ — are  the  provinces  over  ivlutr 
St   Paul   travelled,   and   where   he   preached   the  gnspd  i 
the  blessed   Ood.     They   are  now  cotton-growing  districtsi 
tlie  capabilities  of  tUc  wjuxilt^j  iot  xW  ^wb^V  ai  the  \ 
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being  Very  great,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  cotton  culture 

will  soon  become  general ;  and  with  a  further  outlay  of  capital, 

judiciously  applied,  a  limit  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  the 

quantity  that  might,  be  pri>dui:eil.    This,  with  other  influences 

of  a  political  and  moral  character,  may  introduce   eucfa  a 

thorough  revolntioa,  as  to  nuikc  the  country  aa  eminent  fur 

future  peace  and  tranquillity,  us  it  is  now  for  luwleasncas  and 

ignorance.     We  are  steaming  away,  still  close  in  shore,  the 

land  having  much  the  same  aspect  as  during  the  day  before. 

Life  on  board  ship  is  often  very  monotonous,     I  spend  the 

evening  writing  up  my  journal.     It  is  amazing,  and  at  the 

same  time  painful,  to  witness  the  amount  of  precious  time 

wasted  by  both  French  passengers  and  sulors  over  domtnoca 

and  cards.     Throughout  the  day  the  crew,  when  off  duty,  are 

,  93  intent  on  their  games  as  if  their  life  depended  on  the  turn 

^of  a  card.     No  sooner  are  enginemen  and  stokers  free  from 

leir  charge,  and  washed  or  unwashed,  than  they  are  down 

a  the  deck  deep  in  their  beloved  pastime.     It  is  the  same 

|!Su  the  cabins,  the  only  diSerence  being  that  in  the  one  case 

B'&e  cards  and  players  are  clean,  and  in  the  other  they  are 

ItloL     On  retiring  to  rest,  the  last  thing  I  hear  is  spme  such 

vciy  as  Vingt-et-un,  and  first  that  reaches  my  ears  in  the  mom- 

'ing  is  protobly  Lfjai  fM  i  mot. 

Sattirdai/,  \Ath.~-\  have  been  btioying  myself  up  with  the 
Mpect  of  visiting  Tarsus,  the  birtliiJlace  of  St  Paul,  the 
iamer  Laving,  this  morning  at  6  a.m.,  cust  anchor  opposito 
Mersine,  the  chief  port  of  Cilicia,  of  which  Tarsus,  "  no  mean 
uty,"  was  a  Roman  colony.  But  I  am  sadly  disappointed  to 
learn,  that  though  Tarsus  is  only  six  or  eight  miles  distant 
from  Mersiae,  we  cannot  reach  ^e  goal  of  my  ambition,  as 
the  vesBel  only  remama  two  hours.  To  go  and  return  in  that 
brief  interval  would  be  an  impossibility  ;  nevertheless  I  get 
ashore,  and  spend  the  time  in  strolling  through  the  Mersinean 
bazaars,  and  it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  have  landed  on  this 
scriptural  and  classic  ground.  Whatever  the  town  and  port 
may  hare  been  in  the  days  of  the  apostle,  or  whether  tha 
latter  was  a  port  at  all,  is  not  known ;  to-day  it  is  Utt' 
EjRore  thitn  a  mean-looking  village,  built,  it  is  true,  with  K 
:  regularity,  the  "suok,"  wtitch  runs  pamllcl  with 
Buchi  being  i'idifferently  suvpliod  wilOd  *yjnffli.'a4a.^iR&. 
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There  wo  quantities  of  cheese,  and  what  I   -^ 
butter ;  also  barreb  of  salted  eels,  steeped  in  brine,  i 
are  at  home,  and  judging  from  their  abundance  evety 
this  must  be  s  favourite  food  not  only  here  but  tliroU£ 
Syria,  ay,  from  Dun  to  Beershebo.     Eggs  arc  plentifnl,  ■ 
are  sold  at  about  twopence  a  doien.     Since  I  left  Jei 
have  not  observed  a  bookseller's  shop  or  stall,  and  then  a 
one — a  Bible  dcp6t  on  Monnt  Zion,     There  are  at  luot  ( 
horses  collected  in  the  place  this  momiug  ;  on  iiiquiiy,  I  It 
that  they  have  been  brought  from  the  interior  for  aUpUl 
to  Egypt,  where,  on  account  of  the  murrain,  there  is  a  fl 
scarcity.      The  people,  who  seem  to  be  wealthy,   , 
dressed,  their  residences  furnished  in  the  Euroj)ean  styl^  n 
green    VenctJnu    blinds,    verandas,   porticos,    and    neat  Q 
gardens — in  shorti  displaying  many  evidences  of  comfort  i| 
industry ;  they  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  have  anin«  kodL 
ledge  of  European  farming.      It   b   strange,  howerar.  fl 
though  the  town  stands  on  the  shore,  there  is  ueither  WaW* 
boat  nor  other  craft  on  the  water.     I  sat  down  at  tfa«  i 
of  one  of  the  cafes,  and  had  a  pint  of  Greek  white  v 
a  cigarette,  at  the  cost  of  a  piastre  and  a  half.      I  af  t«_ 
stroll  along  the  beach,  enjoy  a  refreshing  bath,  aad  i 
on  board  with  a  cargo  of  cotton. 

The  majority  of  the  deck  passengers  leave  oa,  the  « 
taking  their  pl.Tces  on  deck.     We  can  form  no  ides  in 
land  of  how  respectable  a  class  of  persons  in  the  Boat 
deck  passa!;;es  on  board    the  steamers,  bringing  with  1 
their  quilted   mattresses,   securing  a   place   amidahipa,  i 
keeping  it,  the   rule  being  first  come  first  served,  nor  i. 
any  authority  be  used  to  dispossess  them  of  the  plaeaa 
obtained.     The  steward  supplies  provisions  to  the  tfatnl  ig 
fourth  class  passengers — for  there  arc  four  classes — at  a  fi 
tariff,  a  good-sized  cup  of  coffee  being  charged  a  pin 
basin  of  soup,  with  a  small  plate  of  meat  and  bread,  a  fl 
sufficient  for  a  substantist  nieaL     Among  the  new  amvabfl 
a  gentleman  who  has  ridden  across  the  cotiatry  from  "  ^'_ 
in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  thirteen  days,  wliioh,  I  i 
informed,  is  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day,     A  OfW 
merchant  has  also  come  on  board,  who  has  been  twea^fal 
^eara  domiciled  in  1ilaiic\wa\«T  ■,  \oa  aiaaafi.  Si  »a  V>vMd  ] 
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sliire  as  if  lie  bad  been  born  in  Oldliam.  I  notice  to  day, 
in  the  hands  of  a  passenger,  a  copy  of  tbe  Jloniiny  Star  of 
the  27tih  April  18G4,  tliu  liist  Eugliab  newspaper  I  have  seen 
since  leaving  Egypt. 

At  Sea.— Sunday,  15(A.— This  is  God's  day.  How  soon 
the  mind  becomes  dissipated  by  evil  example  and  the  lack  of 
religions  ordinances  !  Help  us,  heavenly  Father,  by  Thy  sanc- 
tifying (^ce  &nd  Spirit,  to  "remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep 
it  holy."  The  morning  is  calm  and  beautifui  We  are  atenm- 
ing  along  shure — the  Taarian  mountains  visible  inland,  witli 
occaaionidly  some  very  rocky  coast  scenery.  During  the  last  two 
hours,  the  snowy  chain  has  been  standiug  out  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  blue  aky.  Foranother  hour  we  have  in  sight  other 
portions  of  the  same  range,  but  more  jagged  and  precipitous, 
running  down  into  spurs,  and  terminating  in  rounded  knolis, 
tbe  latter  clothed  with  a  rich  carpet  of  vegetation.  I  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  tlio  day  in  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  only  book  I  have  with  me,  and  the  best ;  there  < 
ia  no  library  on  board,  at  least  in  the  second  cabin.  The 
crew  and  passengers  do  nut  seem  to  make  any  distinction 
between  the  Sabbath  and  an  ordinary  day ;  indeed,  some, 
from  whom  I  might  liave  expected  better  things,  devote  every 
spare  moment  to  the  games  already  mentioned,  leading  me  to 
draw  an  unfavourable  comparison  between  tliis  ship  and  those 
of  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  or  other  English  steamers,  as  re- 
gards Sunday  observances.  There  is,  it  uiay  be  said,  some 
allownnce  in  this  case  to  be  made,  the  whole  ship's  compuny 
being,  with  the  exception  of  myself  and  two  other  clergymen, 
Boman  Catholics  or  Greeks,  who  look  upon  the  Sabbath  as  ■ 
fiu,  or  a  holiday.  We  are  now  somewhere  off  the  ancient  and 
ever-memorable  Xanthus,  which  has  its  source  in  the  lower 
Taurian  range ;  but  the  sun  having  set,  wo  cannot  discover 
the  exact  spot  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  gulf. 

Monday,  \Gth. — At  an  early  hour  this  m"""""-  "c  arrivo  in 
the  ancient  harbour  of  Rhodes.     Kunnini  'rr  [lir 

battlements,  and  (he  piers  on  widch  stoo 

we  land  at  6.30  A.M.    The  gatiis  ore  sltU  a  

of  school  boys  or  children  lot  loose,  we  ni 
along  the  harbour.  The  caffs  and  wine 
buth  &ra  OS  diiigy  a&  vaulta;  Uis  £ 
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two  pluced  inside,  and  opposite  the  door,  under  the  &lude  iil 
Bome  aca(^ias  that  Uue  the  quays.     The  h&rbuur  is  stoill,  bui 
in  good  repair,  and  bears  some  rescmblBnce   in   sh»i>o  l"  * 
capital  E,  the  longest  aide  forming  the  city  wall,  the  two  n 
tremitica  projecting  sea-word  fonned  the  podaatals  uj"!^  ..i  i 
the  renowned  figure  stood.     The  port  is  conatmett.i  ■  : 
blocks  of   black  basalt.     There  are  riding  at  aocLor     i 
harbour,  which  is  two  to  three  fathoms   deep,  Tr.im  -.Li.-^ 
to  forty  amall  craft,  averaging  from  twelve    to  tirealj-  U 
burthen;  these  form  the  entire  shipping  of  this  ancient  p 
and  city,  onco  the  principal  harbour  and  strongest  fortreiifl 
the  Turks. 

The  island  was,  at  one  period,  what  Britain  now 
be.  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  and  the  Rhodian  law  i 
nised  by  the  Romans  as  their  vade  meeam  in  majitime  K 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  How  changed,  both  i 
cially  and  politically,  nay  physically,  from  the  timet 
,  Crusaders,  when  Rhodes  may  be  said  to  have  jS^en  latrs  U 
world  I  There  are  not  now  more  than  thirty  tbouBand  C 
and  Tiuks  in  the  whole  island.  For  centuries  no  tnu 
been  seenof  the  Colossus;  this  singularfigure,  familiar  to  0 
reader  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  form 
stood  over  and  bestrode  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  then  ffi 
fathoms  wide,  while  ships  passed  in  and  out  between  its  h 
It  held  in  one  hand  a  light  for  the  guidance  of  nuuioMi^ 
face  representing  the  sun,  to  whom  it  wua  dedicated,  i 
height  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  The  f 
this  work  of  art  was  extremely  ignominiottB,  After  ex 
for  some  centuries  it  was  overtlirown  by  an  earthquake,  m 
lay  on  the  ground  shattered  for  nearly  a  similar  lengt 
time,  till  the  Turks,  on  capturing  the  island  from  the  Kni 
of  at  John,  sold  the  fragments  of  brass  to  a  Jew  deak 
old  metaL 

The  gate  now  creaks  and  opens  on  its  rusty  hinges,  6 
everything  here  is  going  to  decay.  On  being  admitted,  1 
turn  to  the  riglit,  and  are  soon  beset  with  guides  prea^iig^ 
services,  in  bad  English,  French,  Italian,  and  other  tongw 
which  I  have  no  idea.  We  select  one,  and  hasten  up  tbcln 
Bburcase-like  street,  where  almost  evety  house  has  scalpl 
on  its  frout  a  maMe  fttiftVA,  ot  «aal  ai  arms  of  the  k 
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templars,  in  whicfa  are  inscribed  the  most  iliuBtrioua  names 
of  Kngliind  and  France  in  mediaeval  tinien;  but  the  impatience 
of  our  \>aTty  prevented  me  from  tmnacribiiig  the  charactere 
or  trunslatiiig  their  purport.  At  the  top  of  the  street  are 
the  remains  of  the  great  church  of  ISt  John,  overthrown  by 
a  recent  earthquake.  We  clamber  over  the  ruins,  amazed  at 
their  magnitude  ;  there  are,  however,  no  traces  left  on  tbem  of 
their  CTirialian  origin,  these  Laving  probably  been  obliterated 
bj  the  Turks  wiieu  the  structure  was  converted  into  a  mosque. 
Emerging  by  a  gateway,  having  a  drawbridge  and  fosse,  at 
which  tiiore  is  a  guardhouse  with  a  few  Turkish  soldiers, 
we  run  down  to  the  ancient  mole,  now  a  mere  jumble  of  large 
hewn  stones,  and  return  by  the  same  route  through  the  market- 
place, in  which  there  is  a  quaint  old  fountain,  but,  like  the 
city  walls  that  no  longer  protect,  it  haa  ceased  its  functions. 
Passing  through  another  of  the  gateways,  I  observe  in  a  niche 
a  statue  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  city  of  Rhodes  was  in  early  times  a  place  of  great 
Btrength,  and  being  surrounded  with  walls  and  bastionE,  armed 
with  cannon,  it  has  still  a  formidable  appearance;  but,  (nTt- 
pora  muiantur  !  its  strength  and  importance  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  single  word  fuimm.  Lovely  gardens  are  scattered 
I  .^bout,  more  especially  in  the  upper  section  of  the  town,  wiiich 
"  row  a  chamk  over  it,  tending  to  conceal  its  defects  and 
ighten  its  beauties.  The  landscape  aruutid  is  6no,  rich  in 
B  foliage  of  vines,  with  fences  of  the  prickly  pear,  or  cacU, 
!  in  size  ;  while  the  mountains  of  Paniphjiia,  in  the  dia- 
e,  crested  with  snow,  form  altogether  a  magnificent  picture. 
»  best  view  of  the  city  is  that  from  the  bny,  where  ita 
iques,  minarets,  and  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  old  cithcdnil, 
e  walls,  and  the  peculiar  tint  of  the  stones  of  which  the 
uses  are  built,  leave  an  impreaaioA  on  the  luind  not  easily 
aced. 

Although  Cos  claimB  t 

irded  as  the  birthplace  ol    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
lother  greater  than  he,  MJ^^^^^^^^^^HfeBd,  Hlp- 
Dcraios,  prince  of  the  giii^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  * 


After  flteftB 
island  of  the  : 
in  ono  of  tbos< 
D  beautiful  a 
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Iiigh,  !uid  laaile  her  iufluenco  felt  as  a  republic ;   ftfursiiB 
dwarfed  into  a  [iroviDce,  she  became  subject   to    l' 
doniana  under  Alexander.     Then  she  suolt  into  a  I 
pannge,  was  subsequently  held  bj  the  Saracen,  an 
in  the  handa  of  the  Turk.     She  also  stood  first  in  Uie  II 
nf  education  at  the  peiiod  of  the  Bouian  Republic  ;  h«r«  C 
and    Tiberius   OiesAr  studied,  and  subsequentlj    Ebm-B 
chief  of  Jewish  commentatora,  lived  and   taught      We 
now  hasten  on  board,  the  beU  rings  lustily    catling  t_. 
The  st^atuer  "moves  a-head,"  and  soon  the  islttnd  fadea  li 
iceuding,  as  it  were,  into  the  depths  of  the  M 
ing  some  time,  we  arrive  off  Scio,  capit«]  o" 
same  name.     The  town  lies  basking  and  t 
e  glorious  sunsets,  which  are  nowhere  so  i 
3  among  the  isltrs  of  Greece.     Scio  i 
place,  and  though  now  almost  a  ruin,  is  fast  rising  fruin  its  u 
It  occupies  the  arc  of  a  circle,  surrounded  with  high,  bold  U 
and  sheMng  rocks,  clothed  in  luxuriant  foliage.     FomMit 
must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  but  a  fl 
simply  a  centre  of  commerce,  many  ships  lying  in  tl 
and  harbour,  boats  plying  constantly  between  them  a 
shore.     There  is  a  smaJl  fort  on  one  side,  evidently  dea 
protect  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.     A  number  of  i 
are  perched  on  a  dyke,  either  for  the  purpose  t ' 
grinding,  probably  the  latter.     Although  "  one  < 
Greece,"  thirty*two  miles  in  length  by  eighteen  in  \i 
plidn  prose  man,  like  myaeif,  it  presents  little  of  pi 
a  ragged,  craggy,  sterile  appearance.     Keverthdea 
barren,  having  some  fertile  hill  slopes,  valleys,  g 
that  entitle  it  to  the  proud  distinction,  in  the  e 
many,  of  being  the  "  paradise  of  modem  Greece." 

much  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  

turcsqueneas  of  the  scenery.  The  products  of  the  i^bUB 
mulberry-trees  —  silk  being  the  staple  manufacture  — 
oranges,  olives,  cotton,  and  wine  :  the  last  unsurpassed  h 
wines  of  any  part  of  Greece.  Horace,  if  not  c(|tuU  to  4 
creon  as  an  authority  in  love  and  roses,  was  no  bad  j  ' 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  so  we  may  rely  upon  him  i 
aaks, — 

' '  Quo  Cbivwa  \>Tii\.\o  wuiMm. 
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a  tlie  point  where  the  steamer  is  new  Btationed,  a  number 
f  intorestuig  objects  are  to  be  seen  :  ships  lying  at  anchor, 
"htt«  sails  dotting  here  and  there  the  distant  horizon,  knd- 
:ked  b«ys,  dnstera  of  islets  on  every  side,  strewn  as  if  the 
giants  who  nttetnpted  to  heap  Pelicn  upon  Ossa  had  thrown 
hills  and  mouut^s  broadcast  into  these  blue  sparkling  waters. 
These  rocks  now  lift  up  their  naked  or  rugged  sides  in  the 
gray  twilight,  some  being  of  considerable  dimensions,  others 
scareely  larger  than  hay-etacks.  We  pass  near  the  small  island 
of  Patmos,  which  is  about  twenty  nulea  in  circumference,  but 
BO  barren  and  drenry,  that  it  may  be  designated  a  mere  rock  ; 
in  it  a  cave  is  still  shown  by  the  monks  in  which  St  John  is 
said,  about  the  year  a.d.  94,  to  have  written  the  Apocalypse. 
Next  cumes  tSamoa — lying  almost  opposite  to  ancient  Ephcsus 
— an  island  thirty  miles  long,  by  fifteen  broad,  and  seven  fmm 
the  continent ;  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  ancients,  not  only  from  his  profound  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, but  also  of  astronomy,  being  the  first  who  discovered 
the  true  relation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  afterwards  extended 
by  Copernicus,  and  perfected  by  Nevrton.  Here  abo  Herodotus, 
when  in  exile,  found  shelter.  And  St  Paul,  a  greater  than 
either,  landed  here  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Miletns,  where 
he  delivered  a  remarkable  address  to  the  elders  of  the  cburclL* 
The  Greeks  say,  that  great  Juno,  who  had  a  temple  in  Samoa, 
was  bom  on  the  island.  Crossing  the  bay  of  Fpheaus,  we 
enter  between  Chios  and  the  ancient  Eiytlme.  Night  gets  in 
while  we  are  oflf  the  mouth  of  the  Hermes  of  antiquity,  which, 
in  its  seaward  course,  washes  both  Philadelphia  and  Sardis, 
discliarging  itself  into  this  beautiful  bay. 

Tuesday,  17(A. — I  have  this  morning  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing another  of  those  glorious  sunrisings,  which  leave  an 
indelible  imprint  on  the  tablets  of  memory.  Such  sights 
constitute  an  epoch  in  life's  history,  so  that  in  louking  back 
upon  them  from  either  manhoml's  prime,  or  the  decrepitude  of 
old  age,  an  oasis  is  marked  uut  upr^ii  the  chart  of  our  pil- 
grimage. The  gray  niutls  ~  'v  morning  are  stUI  enshroud- 
iiUt  sea  and  rocky  eli~  to  tbe  deck ;  gradually  the 

eaks  of  tight  smu  r,  revealing  surrounding 

iyects  with  greater  then  a  reddish  tinge 
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begins  to  flush  the  horizon,  fonning  a  semidrcular  aieh,  irUck 
deepens  into  a  roseate  hue  ;  remote  objects  become  distineUr 
visible,  and  the  very  clouds,  8u£fused  with  saffron,  seem  to  ftd 
the  influence  of  approaching  day ;  suddenly,  in  the  east,  tiie 
doors  of  the  celestial  chambers  are  flung  open,  and  the  god 
of  day  springs  from  ocean's  lap,  ready,  as  the  psalmiat  up, 
'*  like  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race.*'  The  raya  from  Ini 
coronet  of  glory  corruscate  in  beams  of  silver,  gold,  aid 
amethyst,  filling  the  atmosphere  with  the  glad  eSu^ge&ot 
of  his  smile.  The  waves  of  the  sea  laugh  and  glow  at  if 
animated  with  new  life ;  the  inland  mountain  peaks,  cn^ 
and  rifts  fling  back  the  lustre  ;  the  valleys,  dells,  and  gprpy 
are  bathed  in  heaven's  first-bom  light;  while  Nature,  thnn^ 
out  her  beautiful  recesses,  pours  forth  a  matin-hymn  in  pnin 
of  the  great  and  beneficent  Creator.  My  own  hearty  in  uni- 
son with  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  joins  in  the  nnivoal 
chorus,  and  I  lift  up  my  soul  in  thanksgiving  to  TTim  ^ 
thus  gilds  vrith  lustre  the  morutide  of  eadi  day. 


SUYKSA.  AKD  EPHESUB. 

Two  hours'  Bailing  conreyB  us  to  Smyrna,  which  we  reach 
at  nine  A.U.  All  is  bastle,  and  desire  to  get  on  shore. 
Some  are  occupied  with  business  ;  others  are  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  homes  ;  while  not  a  few  are  welcomed  back  by 
the  waving  honUkerchiefa  of  friends,  who  thus  congratulate 
thum  on  their  mfe  arrival.  Leaping  into  a  bnat  with  my 
friend,  and  rowing  towards  the  shore,  we  are  boarded  by  a 
custom-house  officer,  whose  mouth  we  shut  with  a  small 
balchahish.  We  are  immediately  stopped  by  another,  who  in- 
sists upon  our  crossing  to  the  custom-house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bay.  We,  however,  succeed  ultimately  in  also  talking 
Iiim  over.  Leaving  our  luggage  at  one  of  the  hotels,  of  which 
there  are  numbers,  and  hiring  a  guide,  he  conducts  me  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland's  Jewish  Mission,  where  I  am  kindly  ro- 
ceJTed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Ooul,  who  invites  uie  to  take  up  my 
quarters  at  the  Mission.  1  posa  the  afternoon  and  evening  in 
the  enjoyment  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  that  are  to 
be  found  only  in  a  home  among  friends. 

Wednejiilaff,  ISth. — Uaving  arranged  last  night  to  proceed 
this  moroing  to  Ephesus,  Mr  Coul  kindly  accompanies  us 
to  the  riulwny  station,  introducing  us  to  the  manager,  Mr 
Fcr^aon,  who  was  very  obliginjj;  and  useful  at  bntli  crds 
of  the  Hue.     I  notice  that  the  Sniymia'  aubst.in- 

lially  built  of  stone,  gray  ninrbi-'  being  "tt  uc* 

tinn  (or  steps,  sills,  and  dressing.     Th  ■^ 

tho  roads  well  [laved.  The  radway 
i]uarter8  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  ' 
i  meet  a  sion  « 
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close  in  shore,  so  that,  when  required,  a  quay  coDRMtol  wii 
the  line  may  be  easily  constructed.  The  f;vre  for  a  swai^ 
dasa  return  ticket  ia  thirty-seven  piastres.  We  are  off.  T»- 
corriagca  and  engine  arc  of  English  manufactcire,  luid  wfii 
recently,  the  whole  staff  ot  employCs  were  British ;  iw, 
though  the  drivers  and  guards  are  mostly  natives,  yet  luai'^J 
all  of  them  a^ieak  our  languaga  Planting  waa  going  od  »1i": 
the  line,  and  I  was  astoniahed  to  hear  one  of  the  laboon^ 
shouting,  "  Bill,  bring  that  axe." 

The  first  three  quiirters  of  a  mile  is  an  incline  cut  ibrOTin 
luxuriant  vineyards,  mulberry  and  fig-treea,  the    forni«  i" 
ranged  somewhat  after  the  fasliion  of  gooseberry  bosJies  b  - 
English  market  garden.    The  line  passes  the  base  of  the  maiz- 
on  winch  the  old  dtadel  stands,  frowning  in  ruina,  ami  ±r.' 
the  gardens  that  embower  the  adjacent  viUagea,    Bi.iim-.k- 
Boot^ah,  and  Scdikieui,  in  a  forest  of  fruit  and  foli  !_■ 
freshing  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.     Gaining  the  oj  i.  i ; 
the  line  runs  through  a  succession  of  hills  and  i-i...;  ., 
of  the  latter  very  extensive,  stretching  from   six    i..  ^c 
miles  right  and  left,  rich  in  iiastoral  scenery.     Silk  we«w^ 
is  the  chief  trade  and  support  of  the  villages  and  small  to*^- 
that  lie  aloDg  the  route,  which  runs  parallel  with,  and  sootr 
times  abuts  on,  the  old  road  connecting  the  two  Bneitni 
of  Smyrna  and  Ephesua     I  could  not  help   taxjcyiu-. 
sat  meditating,  that  along  this  identical  track,   P.'ml, 
Timothy,  John,  and  Barnabas  must  often  hare  imveilui- 
ia  also  a^ociated  with  others,  whose  luimcs  and  deetb  m 
large  space  in  classic  history — Alcibiades,  Lyaander,  Ale 
Crffisus,  Cymon  the  Athenian,  Brutua,  the  Scipio^  j 
and  Cleopatra,  besides  thousands  of  less  note,  who  b 
this  route  in  going  h)  the  great  temple  of  Dinna  at  i 
How  much  the  world  has  changed,  and  this  distrirt  e8L„ 
rince  those  heroes  and  heroines  lived  and  died;    yst  i 
Mis  and  valleys  present  the  same  aspect  now  aa  t*    ~^ 
then. 

Stmngothat  in  so  remote  a  comer  of  Asia 

in  with  a  party  of  friends,  two  of  thnn  the  Metian  S 
London,  niid  Dv  Craig,  a  Soottish  mcdicij  gcutimw 
Shakespeatc'a  birtliplace,  who  is  now  one  of  the  nuhr 
In  due  timfi  ■««  aiiv\a  a.'i,  h.-3iss«i.si>^  lie*  -^ 
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l  the  tine.  Ever;  object  here  ia  mtercating — the  GingulAr 
o^aiition  of  the  country,  ita  rounded  hills,  and  maaaea  ot 
Amongst  the  latter,  is  especially  to  be  mentioned  a 
V  of  arches,  part  of  some  old  aqueduct,  in  wonderful  pre- 
servatioD,  built  from  the  materials  of  a  more  ancient  fabric, 
upon  some  portions  of  wliich  there  are  Greek  inscriptions.  I 
eiuinot  help  contrasting  these  works  of  antiquity,  and  the 
venerable  walls  of  an  ancient  cathedral  that  crest  the  hill, 
with  the  rude  huta  now  forming  the  village ;  both,  however, 
prepare  me  for  what  I  have  to  ex[iect  at  Ephesus.  The 
Doctor  and  his  companions  kindly  invite  me  to  go  with  them, 
and  assist  in  esploring  a  tomb,  which  they  had  excavated  in 
the  rujncd  church  of  8nint  John,  contiguous  to  the  IHu-kish 
Castle.  On  opening  this  place  of  sepulture,  wo  discovered 
four  skulls,  together  with  a  quantity  of  bones.  The  tomb  is 
built  of  huge  stones,  the  ltd  having  a  Maltese  cross  carved 
on  its  under  side,  a  proof  that  it  must  have  been  the  last 
resting-place  of  a  Christian  family.  At  a  few  yards'  distance, 
thirteen  feet  below  the  surface,  another  ia  laid  bare ;  this 
one  has  a.  Greek  inscription,  but,  in  all  other  respects,  is 
similar  to  the  first. 

My  horse  and  guide  having  arrived,  (the  trip  to  coat  thirty- 
five  piastres,)  I  am  obliged  to  part  witli  my  exploring  friends. 
Wo  first  proceed  somewhat  hastily  to  examine  the  old  mosque, 
iti  which  enterprise  we  are  joined  by  a  party  of  five  French- 
men, visitors,  like  ourselves,  to  Epheaus.  The  building  had 
boen  in  some  former  age  a  Christian  temple,  and  retains 
i.till  a  few  exquisite  marble  columns,  arabesque  work,  with  a 
fiiiintaiR  and  pavement,  similar  to  those  in  tlie  many-pillared 
li-raple  at  Boalbec.  On  ascending  a  spiml  staircase,  a  fine  view 
■  if  the  muTfiiiiiding  coiuilryia  (ilitaint'd.  Ourguide,  who  takes 
'  I  ic  whole  party  under  his  oart^  ia  ttie  sou  of  a  brickniaker,  an 
I'liKliHiijiiiiii,  o  >iiuectai|MUft|gnlwny ;  holtinds  lis  by  a  foot- 
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limits  of  vhkh  ve  are  aow  riding,  dates  from 
qtiity;  the  blrthjilace  of  gods  oaA  goddeEsea,  ^ 
poetH,  and  slatosiuen — in  ^ort,  the  stage  on  which 
events  ol  the  early  world  transpired,  second  in  tEu 
only  to  Atbcns.  Ephesus  is  now  &  series  of  shapotes 
extending  for  miles,  ovei^grown  with  grHBs  and  wild 
\rood,  n  patch  of  wheat  or  millet  growing  here  und  tbenL 
the  Btiil,  if  soil  it  can  be  called,  is  composed  of  the  crntnbltd 
frojcments  of  the  annient  city.  At  every  few  yards'  distaw 
walls  and  broken  columns  stand,  like  sentinols,  in  fantasw 
shape ;  while  among  the  lai^r  remains,  the  old  markel,  » 
thoatro,  with  the  seats  eut  out  of  a  rock,  are  still  riaibit 
We  coma  up<»u  what  is  really  a  part  of  the  old  a^ra  ;  it  i> 
built  tif  huge  hloclia,  and  nearly  perfect,  the  walls  still  hew- 
ing the  incisions  indicating  wbera  the  marble  cosing,  tkl 
iirigiuidly  eovBTcd  the  exterior,  had  been  fixed.  Witheo! 
dismounting,  we  ride  into  the  interior,  and  find  a  nnmbcT  •■( 
dark  oginrtments  separated  by  walls  five  feet  in  thicknr**. 
now  used  as  habitntions  by  a  band  of  gipsies  and  their  c<-bi 
imn  ion  s — donkey  a. 

We  also  take  a  hurried  survey  of  the  remfuua  of  a  Btadium, 
the  area  of  which  in  150  yards  in  length,  the  luwcr  si<i> 
towards  the  cityappcariDg  to  have  been  supported  on  anrkf. 
the  upi)er  ones  resting  on  Mount  Pion.  We  examine  lii 
ruins  of  another  theatre,  auppoaed  to  be  the  one  in  which  Puil 
was  "  like  to  bo  torn  in  pieces."  when  Demetrius  and  thesilnr 
smiths  thought  their  craft  was  in  danger.*  In  the  vailcy  when 
exravntions  arc  being  made,  the  columns  of  the  Olynpiu 
temple  have  been  exposed,  jiortions  of  which  are  lying  Aao 
prostrate  and  broken.  On  a  mount  stands  the  remun&  u(  '*" 
double  chim?h  of  6t  John,  and,  on  the  top  of  a  couiol 
what  is  called  "  St  Paul's  prison,"  a  thick-walled 
twccn  the  two  last  mentioned  is  the  site  vS  the  Mihiiuli 
lynuimig.t  where  I'anl  preached.  Uage|>i.:' 
are  1^'ing  in  masses  many  yarda  s(|o.ire,  .i;  ; 
by  an  earthquake;  for  the  tooth  of  tiim 
shattered  these  blocks.     I   am,  howevtr.    ,  . 

that  the  existing   ruins  belong  to  the  ltoii„.ti   jn 
number  ol  coar^cs  of  tile  or  brick  which  enU.-n 
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cain]>OGUioQ  Btrcngthens  this  hypotbcsia  ;  but  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  enumerate,  muck  leas  to  deaoriba,  tlic  uiagiijfi- 
cenco  aud  the  magnitude  of  these  remains. 

We  ride  slowly  over  the  ploughed  lands,  our  horses  often 

turning  up  pieces  of  gray  or  white  marble,  exquisitclj  carved 

and  sculptured  ;  Etunibling  among  granite  plintb^,  architraves, 

pediments,  freezes,  and  broken  columns.     It  may  convey  some 

concepti'iii  of  the  nlze  of  the  latter,  to  say.  that,  dismounting, 

I  vnlked  ill  the  fluting  of  one  of  ibem  with  ease.     Although 

we  have  riilden  daring  four  hours  among  these  ruins,  a  small 

portion  of  them  only  has  been  visited.     The  ground  over  which 

they  ore  scattered  is  so  extensive ;  moreover,  the  interest  they 

possess  is  BO  deep  and  absorbing,  that  iustoad  of  part  of  a 

day,  it  would  require  weeks  to  eiamine  them  thoroughly. 

Vet,  although   the  ruins  are  marvellous,  and  spread  over  a 

wide  surface,  still  neither  block,  column,  nor  other  fragment 

is  to  be  compared  in  ^e,  magnificence,   and  solidity  with 

those  of  Baalbcc,  or  even   with    the  targe  stones  near  the 

H^Oolden  Gate  in  the  eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem.     This,  however, 

^Mi  easily  accounted  for ;  the  city  has  been  a  qnany,  from  which 

^^^laterials  have  been  obbuned  for  building  during  a  period  of 

^ftwo  thousand  years.     Not  only  has  Byzantium  been  enriched 

1      l^  her  noblest  triunipha  of  sculpture  and  art,   but  ancient 

Rome,  and  some  towns  of  Italy,  boast  of  possessing  the  spoils 

of  Kpbesua. 

L^     Riding  up  to  the  Odoon  and  Serapiou,  I  endeavoured  from 

^Bibem  to  form  some  idea  of  the  points  of    interest   of  the 

^Bncient  city.     Here,  thought  1,  as  I  sat  musing  on  the  foat, 

^HEH  Paul  lived   and  preached ;    here,   the  elders  of  Ephesus 

^'laboured  in  the  Lord's  vinuyard,  and  in  some  one  or  other  of 

the  buildings,  now  before  nie,  they  scaled  the  truth  of  their 

tesdmony  with  their  blood.     My  mind  dwells  more  on  these 

than  on  Pcraau,  Greek,  Roman,  or  Turk,  who  have  in  different 

s  held  these  pkius,  or  the  armies  that  sweeping  over  them 

Kjnently  Lud  waste  this  noble  city.     Just  below  where  I  ait 

number  of  navvies  are  excavating  and  searching  for  Diana's 

ined  temple,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  ex|)euse  of  aa 

"ish  antiquary.     I  now  proceed  to  the  sjiot  where  that 

c,  another  of  the  renowned  seven  wonders  of  the  world, ot 

whidi  perished  bjr  fire  oa  Mat  ia^  i^saasiSisx.  "iost^ 
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which  used  to  be  crowded  with  heavily-laden  argosies  from 
every  shore,  is  now  a  ploughed  field  Although  a  desert  of 
ruins,  the  landscape  is  very  fine ;  the  city  seems  to  have  stood 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  open  towards  the  sea,  not  unlike 
the  view  from  Haiapha,  looking  eastward.  Skirting  the  slope 
of  Pion,  I  observe  the  foundations  of  ancient  walls  extend- 
ing at  least  two  miles.  We  leave  Ephesus  and  ride  along 
a  rocky  path,  turn  sharp  to  the  left,  and  ascend  to  the  tomb 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  that  of  the  seven  sleepers,  near  which 
are  a  few  native  huts,  erected  for  a  festival  to  be  held  on 
the  following  day.  The  tomb  of  the  penitent,  if  it  be  so, 
has  been  recently  enclosed  with  fragments  of  marble  brought 
from  the  ruined  city  below.  On  the  summit  of  the  same 
height  are  more  ruins,  seemingly  the  remains  of  a  cathedral 
or  a  convent,  from  which  there  is  an  admirable  view  of  the 
sea,  seven  miles  distant.  Re-descending  to  the  tents,  I  once 
more  inspect  the  tomb, — my  guide,  who  is  supported  by  the 
natives,  affirming  that  the  remains  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  lie 
here,  seemingly  forgetting  all  about  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception and  Assumption.  We  now  regain  the  old  track  lead- 
ing to  Smyrna,  ruins  meeting  our  gaze  wherever  we  turn  our 
eyes. 

Re-entering  Ayasalook,  by  the  columns  of  the  aqueduct,  that 
stand  like  giants,  keeping  the  profane  from  the  ruins  of  the 
great  city,  we  once  more  enter  the  train,  the  evening  being 
beautiful.  I  have  time  to  meditate  over  this  day's  visits  a 
visit  interesting  to  any  one,  but  doubly  so  to  a  clergyman,  on 
account  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  Ephesus  and 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  This  is  surely  a  red  letter 
day  in  my  life ;  I  have  stood  upon  the  sites  of  two  out  of 
tlie  seven  Churches  of  Asia.  Christianity  did  not  cease  in 
Ephesus  at  the  close  of  Paul's  ministry.  Timothy  succeeded 
as  its  minister,  and  here,  too,  St  John  the  divine,  after  his 
recall,  spent  his  latter  years,  and  died.  We  know  from  Church 
history  that  a  council  was  held  at  Ephesus,  of  which  Cyril 
was  moderator,  and  at  which  Nestorius  was  unjustly  con- 
demned ;  but  afterwards  the  Church  declined  in  purity,  until 
at  last  Grod  entirely  removed  from  that  city  the  candlestick 
of  H^s  gospel* 

•  Rev.\L5, 
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I  have  observed  to-dny,  liotU  in  coming  and  gfnn^  n 
of  Albanians,  who  are  generally  bandsome  men,  thtdr  drts 
extremely  picturesque,  cluaely  approsimiiting  ti>  that  of  it 
Scottish  Gael,  but  lighter  and  gayer;  it  consists  of  a  white  a' 
kilt  of  mnny  plaits,  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees  ;  kgpngs  i 
a  dark  coloured  cloth,  ornamented  with  gussets  at  the  tuikla: 
a  short  jacket  of  blue  ot  gray  cloth,  open  in  front,  mi 
sleeves,  almoat  as  lar  as  the  elbow,  and  braided  like  that  nf  i 
huBsar;  a  crimson  or  green  silk  sash,  in  which  .id  i%-orv-hillr' 
dagger,  and  a  pwr  of  silver-mounted  pistols  are  thnist ;  a  tr! 
taiboush,  with  a  blue  willr  tassel,  and  thus  he  stnita  in  lit 
attitude  of  a  Highland  piper.  We  reach  Smyrna,  a  janf! 
of  forty-eight  or  fifty  miJos,  in  two  houre  fifteen  iainat«ft  1 

Friday,  201A. — A  wet  morning ;  nevertheles 
by  our  kind  host,  we  set  out  to  visit  the  slave  market, 
and  other  Hom  of  the  city.     On  arriving  at  the  a 
first  named,  we  arc  informed  that  there  are  no  a' 
spuction  to-day,  and,  denied  admittance,  we  tber 
hi  the  bazaars ;  but  after  having  seen  those  at  1 
there  Is  little  tg  attract  notice.    Tbe  bustle,  crowd,  lutd  Tl 
of  costume,  the  uatioaalitiea,  and  merchaudise  are  ai    " 
those  seen  in  other  Eastern  cities — each  street  being  a 
to    the    same   description   of  goods,   or   to    persons    of  j| 
same  trade.     One  or  tiro  minor  diiferences  arc    pt^Tcep 
the  fabrics  are  not  so  rich,  especially  as  regards  *'" 

velvets  ;  nor  oie  tlia  stalls  so  artiatipally  got  up,  tho        

being  old  rags,  sacking,  or  anything  ralculated  to  keep  4 
the  simshine.  The  streets  of  the  bazaars  arc,  as  usaal,  uait\' 
and  fiUed  with  dreamy  Turks,  and  keen-eyed  Jews,  or  it  I 
be  athletic  Greeks,  or  supercilious  Armenians,  sitting  on  t" 
little  knife-boards  smoking,  or  drawing  their  everlastitig  bu 
through  their  fingers.  There  are  many  ladica  out  of  <|m 
uncovered,  and  othera  veiled  and  enveloped  in  a  ivliit«  d 
with  a  dark-coloured  handkerchief  drawn  tightly  i 
face,  a  fashion  that  gives  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  f 
Oriental  cities. 

Smyrna  has  more  of  the  Eiiropeau  element  in  its  a 
ahops,  and  style  of    architecture  tlian   Damascus,   pmbl 
owing  to  its  commercial  relations, ,  and  its  being  r 

'  I  constant    TOntOCl  "^"^fti  ^  eeS,«Ka  ViSaA*.      \Qjij^ 
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^liged  to  take  a  back  turning,  for  the  jiavement  is  up,  men 
;  busy  laying  dowu  gas-pijioii.  After  that  innuvation, 
can  say  Turkey  ia  bebiiid  in  civilisation  ?  From  tbo 
trs  we  proceed  towards  the  cemetery,  and  in  posailig 
along  I  observe  th&t,  in  the  heart  of  tlic  dty,  there  nre  many 
handsome  streets ;  and  ncre  it  not  for  the  signboards,  we 
might  suppose  uuraclves  in  Ennipe.  Tbc  shop  fronts  are  of 
plate  gbiss,  the  display  of  silk  inurcery  is  the  same  aa  in 
I/JudoTi,  and  the  general  features  of  the  place  and  people, 
keeping  out  of  sight  the  bazHars,  esactly  those  of  home.  Wo 
visit  the  "Meles,"  an  insigniiicajit  stream,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Homer  is  said  to  have  been  bom.  It  is  crtissed  by  a 
bridge  forming  the  great  city  outlet,  over  which  there  ht  n 
coutiniied  stream  of  trufKc,  the  goods  being  carried  on  the 
backs  of  asses,  moles,  and  camels.  Overshadowing  the  ceme- 
tery there  is  a  largo  grove  of  cypress  trees.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  the  only  burying-ground  in  the  city  ;  but  it  is 
vety  extensive,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  tomb- 
stones are  of  two  kinds  :  the  horizontal,  like  those  in  tlie  JeWb' 
burying-ground,  iind  the  upright, — the  latter,  if  for  s  nifJe, 
having  the  figure  of  a  rudely-eut  tnrbiin  ou  ils  apex ;  thoM 
fur  boys  the  same,  but  smaller  in  size. 

Ascending  Mount  Pttgos  by  a  winding  path  we  reach  the 
citadel,  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  which  only  remain,  but 
many  of  its  arches  are  vaulted  and  in  good  condition.  This 
fortress  at  one  time  occupied  the  entire  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, its  walla  still  forming  the  limit  of  the  plateau.  From 
these  ruins  there  is  obtained  a  superb  view  of  the  town, 
the  bay,  and  surrounding  hill  scenery.  Immediately  beneath 
is  the  Jewish  quarter;  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  that  of  the 
Armenians,  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks  lining  the  shore. 
We  descend  by  the  declivity  at  the  back  of  the  lull,  in  order 
that  1  may  stand  on  the  ground  upon  which,  in  the  year  of 
grace  A.D.  166,  good  old  Poiycaq)  suffered  martjwloai.  Having 
been  offered  his  life,  as  the  historians  saj^ 
swearing  by  the  fortune  of  Ciesor,  and  td  J 
of  Christ,  he  answered  nobly,  "  I  h»nj|_ 
eighty 'und-siz  years,  and  He  has  never  wr» 
can  I  sjjeak  evil  of  my  Saviour  I"  Oontin 
visited  tht>  Church  of  Scothutd'a  I 


ck  of  the  lull,  in  order 
which,  in  the  year  of 
d  martjwlom.  Having 
njt^ll^lhmiof 
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appoAT  to  be  inadequatclj  small  fur  the  number  of  ^dUm 
too  cou£iied,  tmd  incimveiiieut  for  cither  health  or  effirienif. 

As  regards  the  Hebrew  element  m  the  poiiolatioo  d 
Sinjmn  and  ttdj.iceikt  Turkish  territory,  the  Rev,  Mr  IW 
mfonus  me  that  the  uumlier  of  Jews  is  variously  cstinuai 
but  may  be  approximately  set  down  iu  round  Qumliei  ■ 
20,000,  Communities  of  them  are  also  to  Iw  fuunJ  s 
every  town,  Tillage,  and  hamlet  within  a  day's  joum«j-  i-f  Ik 
const.  At  PergamoB  there  is  a  synagogue  and  a  very  int^lii^ 
rabbi ;  a  goodly  iiumbcr  of  families  ore  eettted  at  3|jtgDen 
near  tjie  ilfr^Kfsflumea,  and  likewise  at  Cnas&bs,  on  llin  vf 
to  Sardis.  Ooiug  by  railway  to  Aj-asalook,  (Cphesns.)aha 
half-way  on  the  left,  two  or  throe  hours"  traveling  ou  bm- 
back,  keeping  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pl&iu,  hnp 
you  to  a  largish  town  called  Thyra,  the  lliyatira  of  ScripGPi 
And  one  of  the  seven  churches,  where  a  Jewish  colon;  to 
established  itself.  At  Aideen  there  is  another.  Theo  ■ 
the  bay  of  Smymn,  say  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  miles  {nc 
the  town,  is  Vuorla,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Clasonv. 
where  a  sDiall  section  of  the  inhabitants  are  Je-wB,  3n<l  ib<n 
they  also  hnve  a  synitgogue.  Opposite  the  ialand  of  &» 
at  Chcsmey,  oD  the  mainland,  are  s^^iuc  Jewish  £unili(>a;  w^' 
at  Scala  Nuova,  a  little  south  of  Bphesus,  besides  « liitt «. 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Arciiipc'kgo  have  their  Isrjn.l:;i=i 
contingents. 

ITiere  were  Jews  in  Smjfma  in  the  time  of  the  Ajiuiila, 
how  much  earlier,  very  probably  no  one  knows.  PndMi 
iu  his  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabell.i,"  and  I>a  Costa,  ia  Iv 
"  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,"  give  full  details  of  the  expulM 
nf  the  Sephardim  by  the  edict  uf  1492,  niid  of  a  ac-tllesMt 
of  a  portion  of  the  exiles  in  Turkey,  from  which  it  ajipenn  ikt 
the  most  learned  of  them  sought  refuge  at  Saloiiica,  X>a  C^rt 
also  supplies  us  with  a  narrative  of  Vntai  Seri,  tiie  blK 
Messiah  of  Smyrna ;  but  the  particulars  of  these  historic  eveaU 
however  interesting,  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  tb 
present  volume.  The  Proleslant  mission  hu  met  «ith  «  fad 
amount  of  success,  not  perhaps  so  much  in  proselytisoi  uJ 
baptisms,  as  in  tangible  inflnccces  for  pcrmnucDt  good,  tto 
progress  in  this  rcs^iect  becoming  more  manifest  from  we^to 
wedt.     Al  lUe  pMic\v  J«wv^  winiOi.  -oi.  ^-n^roa.  Catty  cir  &te 
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lildren  are  ia  Attendance.  At  the  mission  si^hnol  fur  tlm 
reeks  there  are  a  few  Jews,  whose  Ixngoage  is  either  Italian 
r  modem  Greek — that  is,  they  are  members  of  ^unilics  who 
jic  from  Italy,  Candb,  Rhodes,  or  some  other  Greek 
island  Most  of  the  ftdnlt  Jews  have  some  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  but,  generally 
eiH'fOdug.  they  esist  io  a  state  oE  apathetic  ignorance. 

An  indirect  benefit  of  the  mission- schools  is.  that  the  Jews 
have  at  length  set  themselves  to  work  in  educating  their 
children,  having  within  the  last  few  months  established  a 
public  ecliuol,  which,  thank  God,  is  well  attended ;  the  chief 
difiiculty  in  dealing  with  them  arising  not  so  much  friim  their 
iguorance  or  prejudice,  as  from  their  want  iit  mcntAl  train- 
ing. Itfy  friend  further  informs  me,  that  his  grand  Held-dny 
amongst  them  is  Saturday ;  when  lie  hold»  a  sort  of  coi^ 
vematiune,  at  which  a  portion  of  the  Old  IV-stAment  is  road, 
tint  in  Hebrew  and  then  in  Spanish,  the  passage  bEong 
dnully  explained  in  tlie  vernacular ;  next  a  chapter  of  the 
New  Testament,  accompanied  by  the  usual  exposition.  These 
meetings,  held  in  the  school-room,  are  extreroely  popolar ; 
sometimes  every  inch  of  space  is  occupied,  and  many  have 
til  go  away,  owing  to  the  lack  of  accommodation.  My  friend 
grcMly  laments  not  having  the  services  of  a  native  agent  to 
work  in  the  interior;  he  has  appealed  to  London  for  aid  in 
this  matter,  but  hitherto  witliuut  remilt.  The  missionaries 
labouring  here  among  the  16,000  Christians,  whether  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  or  of  England,  are  entitled  to  our  sym- 
pathy, our  prayers,  and  su|>|iort.  If  the  fruit  be  small,  the 
blame,  if  there  be  any,  rests  not  with  them — "  Paul  may  plaul, 
and  Apollos  wnter,  but  God  alone  can  give  the  increase."* 

Smyrna  was  early  privileged  with  the  gospel,  St  John  hav- 
ing preached  and  laboured  during  many  years  within  its  walls ; 
it  was  to  the  angel  of  thin  church  these  thrilling  words  wore 
addressed — "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  donth,  and  I  will  f;ivo 
thee  a  crown  of  lifc,"t  1^^^^^  change  h.\%  frei|Utiiily 
rolled  over  lu-r  since  th^BJ^^^^Bib  caudle  of  lijc  I.i<rd 
sliono  in  her  midst;  ahft-'J^^^^^^^^^^m^  and,  like 
neigh bonr  Rhodes, 
destroyed  by  fire  I 
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the  Greek  Christians ;  besieged  and  taken  by  storm  in  1409; 
Greek  and  Mussulman  alternately  holding  it^  until  at  lei^ 
the  Crescent  prevailed,  and  Islsumsm  was  established;  but 
now,  under  the  Osmanli,  commerce  has  once  more  yisited  thii 
ancient  port,  with  every  prospect  of  increase  and  permanoieeL 
This  morning  two  men  were  hung  in  the  public  stieeii 
Neither  gallows,  gibbet,  nor  scaffold  was  erected,  the  law  hir- 
ing been  satisfied  by  taking  advantage  of  a  projecting  Tine 
trellis,  on  the  front  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  thoroughfiures ;  tk 
desperadoes  were  a  Turk  and  a  Christian,  the  crime  hi^nj 
robbery.     The  crowds  going  to,  and  returning  from,  the  scob 
of  the  tragedy,  were  apparently  of  the  same  type  and  chano- 
ter  as  those  that  assemble  round  Newgate  on  similar  occaaoH. 
The  demoralising  lesson  taught  by  the  hangman  in  both  cobb- 
tries  seems  to  have  lost  all  effect  in  deterring  or  cheddng 
crime.    If  capital  punishments,  which  I  hope  to  see  abolishfii 
are  still  to  remain  on  our  statute-book,  then,  in  the  name  of 
humanity',  let  executions  be  private.    Here  I  and  my  reveRod 
companion,   Mr  Maury,  with  whom  I    have  travelled,  and 
whose   society    has    been    my   solace  night    and    day   UDce 
Ic.'iving  Jerusalem,   part ;   our  routes  lying  henceforwaid  b 
different  directions,  he  proceeding  direct  to  Athens,  I  to  Con- 
stantinople.    Having  been  introduced  to  the  proprietor  of  m 
Kiiglish  newspaper  recently  established,  I  visit  the  premises, 
which  are  situated  on  the  quay  near  the  landing-place,  and 
I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  its  sac* 
cess.     The  editor  of  this  new  organ  of  public  opinion  is  a 
North  American  gentleman,  with  strong  Federal  proclivities. 


CHAPTER  LL 


TBOV  AND  THE  DARDAKELLK3. 

RITeib  nfternoon,  securing  my  passage,  and  leaving  my  heavy 
y  luggage  to  be  sent  on  direct  to  London,  I  bid  &reweU  to  my 
kiiid  friends,  and  proceed  on  board  the  steamer,  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  room  to  Bta,Dd     I  heard  the  captain  coolly 
nsk  ^3,  10s.  from  a  gentleman,  fur  permission  to  sleep  on  a 
sofa  during  the  two  nights  of  the  passage.     Smyrna  has  an 
imposing  appearance  from  the  bay  ;  and,  on  this  particular 
erening,  it  was  bathed  in  sunset,  mosque  and  tapering  minck- 
ret  glittering  like  burnished  gold,  the  waters  tinted  with  a 
crimson  hue.     The  castle,  ^rith  its  battlements  and  walls,  ap- 
pears larger  and  more  formidable  ;  the  houses  risirtg  tier  above 
tier  to  Mount  Pagus,  snd  the  foliage  of  the  dark  cypress  ming- 
ling with  the  lighter-coloured  vine,  present  a  picture  of  loveli- 
I      ness  that  keeps  me  giizing  until  anndown,  and  excites  a  pang 
^■Af  regret  when  the  bright  vision  fades  from  my  view. 
^^   On  closer  inspection  of  the  groups  tying  about  on  deck,  I 
^BEacover  they  are  mostly  hailju,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Jewish 
^Frad  Armenian  merchants,  on  their  way  to  StambouL     It  is 
not  a  little   surprising,    tliat,  since  my  arrival  at  the  East, 
through  Egypt,  at  the  Jordan,  and  now  in  Turkey,  my  ennh- 
'      poffnimti  de  voyatfe  have  been  pilgrims.     The  first  with  whom 
1  travelled  were  on  thnrirn  to  Mecca,  by  the  Red  Sea  ; 
second  to  the  Jordui,  n*"" 
aurronnded  by  a' 
going  to,  some  holy  p 
I  glity    and   costume  jO 
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of  whom  are  truly  devout,  tliat  U,  if  repeating  and  renim 
[irayera  be  devoliou ;  for,  since  I  came  tm  board,  tliey  hiif 
scarcely  ever  laid  aside  their  prayer-books.  At  a  pajticnlv 
stage  of  their  worsiiip,  each  envelopes  his  head  and  shook*  — 
in  a  striped  bordered  ivhite  cloth,  with  deep  fringe^  «' 
are  frequently  gathered  in  the  hand  and  devoutly  kL 
At  the  same  time  they  have  small  leathern  eases  strapped  M 
the  brow  and  left  arm,  containing  sentences  from  the  hti 
Moses,  literally,  I  believe,  interpreting  DeuteroDomy  «i.l 
"  Thou  shalt  bind  them  (the  words  of  the  law)  for  a  aign  i 
ihiue  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thino  • 

We  have  also  a  Mohammedan  uhua  or  two  among  u^  d 
before  they  touch  their  prayer-book,  or  take  it  from  tbs  ■ 
in  which  tiiey  cany  it,  wash  their  liands,  and  also  rinse  H 
months.  Surely  such  scenos  as  these  are  calculated  to  l| 
ralise  the  mind  ;  on  me  they  have  even  a  graver  effect. 
delightful  to  observe  men  of  these  nationalities  and  creedlfl 
worshipping  the  same  Creator  and  God.     I  do  not  heattatf 

avow  my  belief  that  "  our  Father  in  Heaven  "  lends  His  ■ 

and  answers  their  supplications  with  the  same  gmce  snd 
mercy  as  those  of  the  Christian.  What  right  have  I,  althoii^ 
a  Christian  and  a  Protestant,  to  condemn  rashly,  and  cwH 
beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  and  salvation,  those  who  tuar 
differ  from  me  in  creed  or  faith !— God  forbid,  "miiki  I 
stood  and  prayed  in  the  house  of  "  Simon  tJie  Tanner,"  now 
a  mosque,  I  could  not  but  remember  Cornelius  thu  it<iuan 
soldier,  the  vision  of  Peter,  and  the  voice  from  heavtn,  which 
Bttid,  "  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  thou  not  commoa" 
And,  again,  Peter's  own  words  :  "Of  a  truth,  I  perceive  Ihat 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  evety  nation,  ho  that 
fearetU  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  nf  i  I  im.''' 

There  are  also  on  board  a  number  of  Turkish  Boldiors.  chip 
an  officer,  with  whom,  during  the  evening,  I  became  anjunintofl. 
drinking  from  the  same  goleh,  and  smoking  cigarettes  frimi 
the  same  tobacco-pouch.  He  is  a  Nubian,  as  black  an  a 
japanned  tea-bnnrd;  we  are  fast  friends.  To  a  denizen  tit 
Western  Europe,  it  apiiears  atrange  to  find  rank  .ind  gentle- 
in.iuly  bearing  in  a  negro  ;  but  long  ago,  I  laid  aside  tiie  wily 
projutliceotWMbVwidortbaakin's  huo,  being  couvinued  that 
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the  colour  of  the  caticle  or  the  facial  angle  kui  no  influ- 
ence on  tlie  aETectioiis  of  tbe  beart,  the  intelligenca  of  the  head, 
nor  the  Bpirituiility  of  the  man.  Let  the  negro,  our  duik.- 
ccilourc'd  brother,  enjoy,  for  a  few  generations,  the  mental  cnl- 
ture  and  political  training  to  which  we  we  accustomed,  and,  1 
vouch,  that  a  change  wiU  take  place  in  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  character,  if  not  in  his  physical  stracture. 

There  ie  one  drawback  in  this  voyage, — no  one  on  board  can 
speak  English,  and,  for  the  sake  of  change  and  information, 
I  should  be  glad  to  meet  with  some  one  who  did.  The  cabiua, 
ns  already  mentioned,  being  full,  I  am  stretcked  with  hundreds 
of  others  on  deck,  and  have  been  amuaing  myself,  by  obaerving 
on  old  Turkish  gentleman,  who  hod  availed  himself  of  the 
prophet's  licence,  to  have  two  wives,  both  of  whom  are  with 
him  ;  never  was  benedict  more  caressed  and  miniatered  to,  from 
the  filling  of  his  pipe  to  the  feeding,  dressing,  and  adorning 
of  his  person.  Although  I  narrowly  watched  the  party,  there 
aeemed  neither  partialily  on  his  side,  nor  jealousy  on  theirs,  his 
smiles  and  endearments  being  equally  dbtributed  between  the 
two  helpmates.  Happy  man  i  Here  am  I — but  darkness 
doses  the  scene. 

Sunday,  22d. — It  is  difficult  to  observe  the  Day  of  Best 
without  ordinances,  particularly  when  one's  own  heart  and 
feeling  loay  not  be  altogether  in  unison  with  its  holy  colin 
and  sacred  duties.  After  a  few  hours  devoted  to  New  Testa- 
ment reading  and  meditation,  I  find  it  impossible  to  concen- 
trate my  mind  on  the  snbjccts  read,  or  to  seal  np  the  avenues 
of  the  senses  from  the  scenes  enacted  and  the  language  used 
around,  both  being  too  distracting  for  continued  thought  Two 
young  Jews  especially  attract  my  attention,  from  the  apparent 
camestncsa  of  their  devotion.  There  is  also  a  third  Jew,  in  a 
second  group,  who,  when  not  actually  reading  his  prayer-book, 
to  judge  from  the  movement  of  his  lips,  is  performing  his 
orisons.  While  thus  engaged,  however,  nothing  seems  » 
his  notice  ;  for  nearly  two  hours  he  has  not  ceased  ' 
and  fro  on  his  seat,  repeating  and  reading,  as  if  he  h* 
number  of  prayers  to  oETer  up  in  a  given  period  of  I 
niuacular  mode  of  worship  must  not  only  he  »  " 
the  flesh,  but,  in  other  points  of  view,  deew 

Wc  hare  just  arrived  at  Mityleac,  the  La 
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an  ul&nd  of  Ionia,  near  the  promontoiy  of  AacAnioi. 
thirty-five  miles  long  bj  twentj-six  bread,  separated  f 
mtiinland  by  a  strait  of  from  seven  ti*  nine  miles  vriie,  Ijij 
nearly  opposite  "  Pei^gamus,"  and  forming  the  western  tM 
dary  of  the  Bay  of  "  Adraniittiam."  Preaealing  to  the  c] 
from  a  distance,  an  assemblage  of  rodca  and  bald  c 
olives,  figs,  cotton,  and  vines  grow  abundantly  in  th 
and  on  tbe  bill  sides.  Its  wines  weie  in  high  repata  t 
great  demand  among  the  ancients  : — 


Bat  now  there  is  little  or  no  shade  near  the  coast,  under  k 
to  quaff  the  mantling  cup,  although  there  are  forests 
The  town,  standing  on  a  promontory  on  the  soath  of  i 
island  facing  the  east,  opposite  Anatolia,  contains  mnnj  ri ' 
of  what  may  have  been  large  temples,  at  least  Jud^dng  fnntlH 
size  of  the  columns,  friezes,  and  architraves.  I  am  unaUa 
state  accurately  the  number  of  its  [lojnilation,  but  should  fli 
{Mise  it  to  amount  to  somewhere  about  seven  or  ctgbt  t  _ 
The  harbour  is  neither  deep  nor  safe,  although  those  of  t, 
and  Cnloni,  on  the  other  side,  are  so.  The  island,  town,  4 
port  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  recover  their  former  woiT' 
cotton  being  already  an  important  article  of  export,  tha  n 
chants  have  a  buainess-like  air,  and  though  the  trade  L 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greets,  everything  augurs  a  prt__ 
future  for  Mitylene.  To  the  classic  scholar  few  localitu 
the  Levant  are  more  interesting  than  Lesbos, 
alii  clarnm  Bhodon  ant  Mitylenen."* 

Here  Aristotle  and  his  successor,  Theopbtaatus,  at  one  ti, 
delivered  lectures.    Alcieus,  the  poet;  the  burning  SappJto,  il 
Bighed  and  aung  her  disappointed  loves;   Terpandep, 
added  three  out  of  the  seven  strings  to  the  IjTe  ; — aH  t 
their  first  breath  on  this  isle.     But  lurury  brought  i 
tion,  and  that,  like  a  plague-spot,  spoiled  her  beauty,  t 
her  morality,  till  she  became  a  by-word.      To  be   oj_ 
Lesbian,   was   significant  of  unnamed  vices.      Juljua   i 
came,  took,  and  destroyed  the  city,  which  was  afterwatdll 
built  by  Pompey.     Exeeptiug  the  raina  referred  to,  j 
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s  to  indicate  its  orig^ul  greatness.  There  are  the  HUno 
bidit  tucks,  once  clothed  with  vegetntion  ;  and  the  eame  blue 
wutera  laving  the  bench;  but  her  argnsies,  raerchanta,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  warriors,  have  all  passed  away  and  perished. 
Sir  (niiuil  gloria  mwuli. 

A  number  of  our  paswngerB  leave,  bat  crowds  of  others 
come  on  board.  If  our  present  passage  be  tuken  ns  a  fiur  cri- 
terion of  cnrgo  and  passengere,  the  ship  must  pay  the  company 
rather  handsomely.  Steaming  np  through  the  benutiful  Bay 
of  Adramitlium,  the  town  of  Adramyt  lies  on  our  right,  in 
the  district  of  the  ancient  Mysia ;  Pergamus  being  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  inland.  After  passing  Assus, 
three  hours  more  brings  ua  to  Tenedos.  We  run  in,  close 
up  to  the  haven,  where  we  lay  to  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
The  island  from  the  sea  presents  a  bleak  and  barren  aspect, 
or  rather  a  congeries  of  jagged  rocks.  Its  appearance,  how- 
ever, improves  upon  closer  acquaiatance  :  a  few  fertile  spots 
can  be  detected  here  and  there,  whieh  are  carefully  cultivated 
with  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  whilst  vines  seem  strewn  about 
in  all  directions.  The  wine  grown  in  the  island  is  held  In 
liigh  esteem  both  in  Turkey  and  Greece :  like  old  port,  tho 
longer  kept,  although  changing  colour,  it  retains  its  flavour. 
The  biwn  is  fortified,  and  possesses  a  good  landing-place  or 
pier  ;  but  passengers  are  not  jwrmitted  to  go  ashore;  I  have, 
therefore,  to  content  myself  with  examining  the  outlined 
through  my  glass.  Before  steamships  were  known,  the  island 
must  have  been  highly  useful  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels 
bound  to  Constantinople,  and  even  now  is  much  resorted 
to  by  sailing  ships.  There  is  little  or  no  trade,  except  the 
export  of  tho  native  wine.  The  steRmer  only  calls  once  or 
twice  a  mouth  for  paasengera  and  light  merchandise.  The 
scholar  will  attach  more  importance  to  its  classic  associatioun 
than  its  modem  biati>ry ;  indeed,  as  regards  the  latter,  like 
the  knife-grinder,  " it  llM^AA||MbtatelL"  In  the  times 
of  Homer,  it  must  Iuf«.m|^^^^^BM  uid  other  build- 
ings, one  of  the  foniaWM^^^^^^^H|41w  sub.*  Virgil 
alludes  to  it  as  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^B^Aect  made 
feigned  retreat,  tl 
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"  Est  in  conBpecta,  TenedM  Notiadma  Fima. 
Insula  dives  opum,  Priami  dum  regtik  manebitDt, 
None  tantum  sinus,  el  stalio  ni»le  fide  cirinis." 

Soon  after  leaving  this  fair  isle,  we  descried  and  bore  down 
on  a  British  ship  of  war,  Ipng  near  the  entrance  to  the  Darii- 
nelles.  Although  a  man  of  peace,  I  feel  a  degree  of  pndi  u 
seeing  the  Union  Jack  floating  from  her  mizzen-peak.  Ut 
captain  and  first  lieutenant  came  on  board,  and  remain  widi  m 
till  we  arrive  off  the  forts,  where  we  drop  anchor  and  go  ashot 
The  entrance  to  the  strait  is  commanded  by  two  forts,  Stftni 
on  the  European,  and  Aby doa  on  the  Asiatic  shore  ;  the  Uuc 
ia  apparently  weD  fortified,  but  whether  pregnable  or  impnf 
liable,  I  am  not  aufficiently  conversant  with  Vaaban  to  littw- 
mine.  The  town,  though  small,  has  a  number  of  bandamr 
buildings,  sho[)s,  cafes,  and  a  lai^e  hotel  facing  the  water,  vitti 
a  handsome  promenade  skirting  the  beach ;  the  cwviiEnlac  Rn- 
deuces  have  fla^  flaunting  gaily  in  the  breese ;  and  this  bein^ 
a  fete  day,  the  inhabitants  are  enjoying  themselves. 

We  are  now  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  aite  of  and»t 
Troy,  yet,  although  it  lies  only  some  three  miles  inland,  but  («• 
seem  to  take  any  interest  in  the  locality.  It  is  supposed  n 
have  been  situated  midway  between  the  ^tendere-^  prnbaUt 
the  ancient  Scamander — and  the  Tffymbriua.  The  frouad, 
to  some  extent,  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  tvnui 
over ;  there  are  few  remains,  excepting  some  large  dretttd 
blocks,  shattered  shafts  of  limestone  and  marble  scattend 
here  and  there,  together  with  fragments  of  broken  ])ottcry. 
■This  may  have  been  the  locale  of  the  New  Ilium  of  SbatKv 
yet  why  may  it  not  be  the  spot  upon  which  both  the  new  and 
old  cities  of  that  name  stood  1  This  morning  little  inceta  tti* 
eye  beyond  wild  gorse  waving,  or  a  few  goats  browsing  upon 
the  rocky  hill  alojes,  or  in  the  marshy  hollows  ;  certainly  at  i 
one  standing  in  this  soUtude  could  suppose  it  to  have  been  t| 
aite  of  illustrious  Troy,  around  whose  walls  the  enraged  C 
gathered  their  armies,  (b.c,  IISS,)  and  only  captured,! 
stratagem  and  the  help  of  the  goda,  after  a  ten  yewa'  0 
memorable  siege. 

Had  I  never  read  Homer  or  pondered  over  Vii^I,  1  i 
perhaps  not  taTc  giv<ra  a.  \BaKa\%  \ktw.^t  *a  the  ^ 
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which  the  "heaven-defended  city"'  stood,  but  having  in  my 
younger  years — whether  to  my  profit  or  diaadvantage,  is  not 
the  question — become  farailLir  with  their  writings,  how  can  I, 
being  in  the  neighbourhood,  nay,  though  mites  distuit,  do 
otherwise  than  visit  the  "  Pljuna  of  Troy,"  nud  eiplore  those 
scenes  so  beautifully  sung — 

"  Hie  ibit  Simoia ;  hie  eat  Sigijia  telloB, 

Hie  stetcnit  Prisnii  roKia  ceira  bcdu  ; 

Ulic  Jtsciiles.  illic  tendebftt  UlyueB; 

tiiu  lacor  admiasuB  lerruit  Ilea  Cor  eqaoB."  * 
It  is  neither  my  intention,  nor  am  I  able,  to  settle  the  ques- 
tions of  sites  and  rivers :  tUejie  have  been  pretty  fully  examined 
by  Chandler,  Chevalier,  Clarke,  Uobhouse,  and  others.  The 
TtoaA  contained  other  cities,  Euch  as  Sigenm,  adjoining  the 
mound,  known  as  the  tomb  of  Achilles  j  Alexandria  Troa«, 
founded  by  Aniigonua,  which  became  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  lionian  Aaiatic  colonies.  It  is  twice  mentioned  in 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostiea,t  and  the  ruina  are  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Eski-Btambtiul. 

If  the  late  eminent  Greek  scholar,  Forson,  or  the  eqooUy 
lamented  Sir  D.  K.  Sunford,  had  been  with  me,  it  might 
have  been  worth  while  to  have  hired  a  gang  of  natives,  and 
tried  to  unearth  aometjiing  tangible  of  Ilium's  proud  scftt, 
wid  set  the  question  at  rest,  whether  or  not  the  Mendere 
be  really  the  Scamander,  or  in  a  word,  whether  this  indeed 
be  the  site  of  Troy.  Time  may  yet  produce  another  Lay- 
ard,  who  will  ecplore  and  bring  to  light  the  cities  of  the 
Troad  as  he  did  that  of  Nineveh.  The  old  blind  poet,  with 
pro|)hetic  inspiration,  seema  to  have  foreseen  the  disputes  and' 
tjals  that  were  to  rise  in  after  ages  regarding  himself,  tba 
B  of  Troy  and  his  heroes,  when  he  penned  the  linea, — 
T,>tinnn  tt  cfSt'  t^^rru. 
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visit  to  this  daasiu  ground,  I  regarcl  myself  fortnitaite  to  hnr 
even  stood  ou  the  site  of  the  world-reiiowned  rity,  and  Own 
fore  return  more  than  pleased  to  the  ship  witli  my  twii  «m- 
jianions  who  hnd  accompnnied  me,  baving  only  been  idliivttl 
three  and  a,  half  hours  for  our  excursion. 

We  are  now  on  board.     The  bell  rings,  and  tee  Are  ogiis 
off,  and  in  a  few  minutes  steam  across  to  GallipoU,  where  ■( 
cast  anchor  and  remain  from  three  to  four  hours.     The  sitia 
tion  of  thia  town  is  not  only  commanding  but  really  Iteaalifnl. 
and  I  should  suppose  salubrious,  from  its  position  and  deoitli 
ness;  it  lies  cosily  under  the  walls  of  the  old  castle,  ani]  OKi 
piee  the  space  between  the  shore  and  the  summit  of  the  hill  oti 
which  it  is  partially  built.     The  population,  judging  tn™  tl' 
six  or  seven  mosques,  whose  domed  roofs  and  ininnret'  n" 
from  amongst  the  houses,  must  be  considerable:,      r.^r.',  ■':.- 
the  whole  leogth  of  the  beach,  some  of  which,  erc.-l.il  :■: 
foundations,  are  seemingly  euspcnded  over  the  rip]>!iiij  a 
resembling  in  thia   respect   the  taverns  on  the   Tli.ii:i 
Greenwich  and  Gravesend.     The  shops  are  well  au|p|.|i    1  v  '>.: 
provisions,  the  streets  with  well-dressed  passengers,  th.   -.  Iv^ 
quite  a  live  of  industry,  and  the  style  of  the  h 
a  well-to-do  population.    I  saw  neither  jetty  nor  quay,  lUtlitiui 
there  are  two  harbours,  nor  a  single  >fihip.  nothing  but  t 
three  small  craft,  which,  both  here  and  at  Abydos,  onD 
with  dealers  in  or.mgcs,  roast  fowl  and  bread,  the  Utter  n. 
up  into  rings,  that  sell  at  three  a  penny,  whilst  in  anc^ 
small  skifr  there  were   fty  sale  Etnisc8n-sha[iod  jars,  buil- 
somely  coloured  in  purple  and  gold  and  green  and  gold,  whicJi 
found  a  ready  market  at  two  francs  each. 

Leaving  GallipoU  we  steam  thia  lovely  Sunday  aft«ioonfi 
through  the  Dardanelles,  the  connecting  link  bet«-cen  lb* 
j^gean  and  the  Sea  of  Murmora,  aa  also  the  line  of  di^mar- 
cation  between  Europe  aud  Asia.  The  strait,  about  fen'' 
miles  in  length  and  from  a  mile  to  three  quarters  of  a  nui'^ 
in  breadth,  heiiig  the  key  to  Constantinople,  is  atrxinglv  forti 
fied  on  both  sides.  It  has  its  modem  name  from  the  t»" 
castles  at  the  entrance  already  described  ;  the  ancient  design: 
tion,  "  Hellespont,"  by  which  it  is  best  known,  is  said  to  !■■ 
derived  Jiom  "  Helie,"  a.  daughter  of  a  king  of  Thebes,  hv-'- 
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«a  modem  appellation  of  the  Greeks.  The  current  seta  down 
etrongl;  from  the  north,  wid  the  wind  Mows  from  the  same 
direction,  but  neither  hftve  much  effect  upon  the  steamer, 
which  cle.ivcs  its  way  steadily  thruugb  the  blue  waters.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  picturesque,  mountaina  closing  in  both 
sides,  the  sea  sparkling  and  windiug  between  them.  I  fancied, 
in  looking  up  the  Marmom,  the  view  resembled  Loch  Fyne 
or  the  Hurd  of  Christiiuia.  The  entrance  is  two  miles  wide, 
defended  by  the  forts  on  either  side — that  of  the  Asiatic  coast 
(Koiimkalessi)  mounting  eighty  guus  and  four  mortars ;  that 
on  the  European  side  (Sertil  Bahr-Kalesai)  mounting  seventy 
guns  and  four  mortars — besides  tlie  hills  which  arc  crested 
with  batteries.  Twelve  miles  above  the  new,  are  the  <j|d 
ciutles  of  Kuropc  and  Aua,  which  defend  the  narruwest  p&rt 
of  the  channel,  tltree-fuurths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  8ultanieh 
lessi  ia  not  only  the  strongest,  but  the  place  where  the 
iraakier  Paaha  resides  ;  these  arc  all  comiected  with  each 
and  well  armed.  The  Asiatic  shore  is  the  most  pic- 
'tnresquc,  having  beautiful  scenery  of  hill  and  dale,  rock  and 
crag,  whilst  the  other  is  steep,  bold,  and  rugged. 

Some  writers  say,  it  was  at  Abydoa,  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Hellespont,  that  Xerxes  constructed  his  bridge  of  bonta 
to  convey  his  truo[)s  across.  The  inhabitants  of  this  locality 
h&va  been  greatly  commended  by  the  ajicients  for  the  stfind 
they  ma<le  against  Philip  of  Maccdon,  who  '  only  subdued 
them  at  last  by  a  stratagem.  It  was  here  that  Leander  of  old 
crossed  nightly,  by  swimming,  to  visit  his  mistresa,  a  feat 
which  our  own  Byruu,  though  laAe,  also  performed;  indeed,  L 
should  have  no  great  hesitation  myself  to  make  the  attempt. 
But  to  descend  from  the  romiiutic  to  the  affairs  of  our  every- 
day life  aboard  ship,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  in  the 
Tationa  foreign  compnuies'  stewncrB — Greek,  French,  and 
Italian — there  is  sh^tmeful  and  total  disK^ud  of  (igmmon 
decency,  from  the  deficiency  of  proper  conveiltf'-'C^  "^  ' 
use  of  second  and  third-class  paasengera.  I  CI 
the  iiainful  and  revolting  scenes.  Let  the  cooq[ 
this. 


CHAPTER  LIL 
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itonday,  iM. — At  5  am.  we  arrive  off  ConBtantinopIt 
The  view  of  the  city  from  the  entraaco  to  the  Golden  Hon, 
an  nnu  of  the  aca  so-called  from  its  Bfltler4ike  form,  b  s 
ficetit  j  the  deep  limpid  waters  washing  the  Sera^o  n 


the  seft  wall ;  the  ofUng  crowded  with  ships  and  i 
while  hundreds  of  eaiqaee,  clean,  varnished,  and  a 
flitting  about ;  the  bridges  uf  boats  crosaiiig  the  Horn,  t] 
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vHch  tlie  city  stands ;  houses  iatersjvcroed,  as  in  Damascus  and 
Rhodes,  with  gunleiia  and  trees ;  six  or  seven  large  mosques, 
each  domed  like  St  Piiul's,  with  white  titpering  minarets 
glancing  in  the  early  sunbeuns,  constitute  a  picture  of  uatuml 
grandeur  and  eastern  magnificeDce  uiiequ^ed  of  its  kind. 
Behind  the  spectator  stands  Qolata,  a  similar  city  with  equally 
crowded  streets,  mosques,  minarets,  and  busy  shore ;  while  the 
passenger  traffic  on  ihe  floatmg  bridges,  connecting  the  two 
cities,  b  OS  great  as  that  of  London.  One  is  amozet}  at  the 
extent,  beauty,  and  splendour  of  the  Turkish  capital — such, 
at  least,  are  my  first  imprcsaions  of  Stamboul,  which  may  bo 
modified  on  a  closer  inspection  of  its  chequered  interior. 

No  sooner  is  the  anchor  dropped  than  we  are  surrounded  with 
crowds  of  boats  and  cuques.  Hailing  one  I  am  soon  landed  at 
the  Custom'house  stairs,  where  my  box  is  examined  and  p.tssed, 
without  cither  browbeating  or  a  demand  for  bakhshish.  Ob- 
tiuning  a  drag*jman,  whom  I  discover  to  be  a  Jew,  we  hire  a 
caique,  and  ate  landed  at  Uaskcul  The  getting  on  board  and 
landing  from  one  nf  these  slim,  dclicatoly-trimmed  caiques  re- 
quires some  degree  of  caution,  it  being  necessary  to  step  exactly 
into  the  centre,  and  squat  down  on  a  crimson  pillow  in  the 
bottom,  for  there  is  no  seat  except  for  the  caiquc^ji  or  boat- 
man, who  rows  with  a  pair  of  oara,  encli  of  which  has  a  large 
block  at  the  extremity  near  his  hands  to  balance  the  blades, 
boat  and  oars  being  as  clean  as  soap  and  water  can  make 
tUom  ;  the  tholes  to  which  the  oar  is  attached  by  means  of  a 
luathetu  thong  ore  of  iron,  and  made  to  work  easily  by  being 
well  lu^cated  with  olive  oil :  the  whole  affair  is  so  smatt  that 
both  mjui  and  boat  might  be  put  under  a  glass  case.  I 
receive  a  warm  welcome  at  the  bouse  of  my  friend  the  Rev. 
31r  Christie,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  Mission  to  the  Jews. 

After  a  brief  interval  of  repose  mv  fnend  accompaniea  mc 
to  the  dty.  Of  course  we  go  by  water  ;  landing,  wc  traverse 
the  drug  bazaar  and  call  at  a  bookseller's  shop,  in  which 
lill'Ics  iu  Ff,'iich.  EDgli"h,  iviul  Anil.ii'  are  sold  without  let  or 
ii'Cting  of  the  Bible  Society, 
e  I  huard  vrlthJiHfiB^tlide  of  tbe  succesaful  sale  and 
ibutiou  of  tl||U^^^^^^k^M|^'IMkly  iu  liii.s  i;itpitul  but 
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and  help  ua!"     Haskeul  is  »  district  on  the  Gidata  ahn»; 
the  Gdlden  Horn,  l>etter  known  aa  Casdm- Pasha,  wbJdl 
almost  oppoaite  Eyoub.     Tliia  qnarter  is  chiefly  iohnbited 
Jews.     There  are  about  a,  hundred  Scottish  fnmilies,  eugini 
at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  OoTernment,  working  iu  tlf 
arsentd,  adjoining  the  uisaion  premises. 

Taking  s.  caique,  my  friend,  hia  wife,  and  I,  proceed  tn  H" 
Sweet  Waters,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  retreat  at  the  hwdiJ 
the  Horn,  whore  tlie  sultan  has  a  harem  surrounded  with  boa 
tifnl  gardens,  decked  with  lawns,  walks,  and  greeahouscs,  traa 
vanous  points  uf  which  strains  of  music  issae.  Being  a  pbT 
of  popular  resort,  the  Oreenwich  Park  or  Primrose  HJU  nf 
Stamboul,  there  are  numbers  of  stalls  erected  nnder  tiie  aluoc 
of  the  trees,  oa  which  fruits  and  confections  ore  displayed. 
Amongst  these  there  is  a  pecnliar  delicacy  seemingly  fonotri 
of  ground  rice,  flooded  with  ereum  and  sugar,  eaten  with  * 
miniature  silver  shovel  from  a  crystal  di^ — the  price  onf 
piastre.  Himdreds  of  Tiurkfl  with  their  wives  and  familDrs. 
when  the  business  of  the  day  is  concluded,  retire  hither  in  'ne 
colli  of  the  evening  to  smoke  and  sip  coffee.  On  onr  irtuiii  "t 
meet  numbers  of  caiques,  each  containing  a  family,  bui  \\ii<Ti 
the  party  consists  of  more  than  four,  a  larger  craft  is  iiutt  ssirv 

I  have  not  only  an  opportunity  of  seeing  %  large  body  ol 
Turkish  soldiers  encamped  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Hum,  but 
of  witnessing  in  front  of  the  camp  a  wrestling  match,  lietwMD 
two  Athletie,  the  saltan's  caiquedjis.      The    men 
young,  and  in  first-rate  condition.     They  were  naked  (O 
waist  after  the  fashion  of  pu^sts  in  England,  their  hair  __ 
ped  close,  the  wfcole  body — head  and  all — drenched  with 

rendering  them  as  slippery  as  eels.     A  circle  is  formed  and 

with  hundreds  of  spectatora  *  The  competitors,  issuing  from 
tents  at  opposite  sides,  face  each  other;  each  lays  his  ii"hl 
hand  on  his  opponent's  shoulder,  swinging  hia  left  as  if  watt4> 
ing  a  favourable  place  or  hold.     They  close,  and 
muscle  strained  and  strength  exerted,  sway  to  and  &o 
struggle,  or  catching  the  leathern  waistband  and  Qsing 
and  knee,  make  every  effort  of  skill  to  overthrow  each 
ft  is  not  deemed  enough  to  bring  to  the  knee  ;  the  Tati<^ . 
mu,st  be  laid  tiat  on  mother  earth.     The  body  slips  and 
slips  from  tkc  gcaap  ■,  liie^  Vw^,  ^iJi^  M\i  \il\.  saet. 
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tttma,  bat  are  so  eciaall;  matchud  in  weight  and  training,  that 
Tictory  decides  fur  neither. 

Ikiimd  follows  round  with  the  same  result,  and  ut  last  with 
gntceful  coiie/e  they  retire,  making  room  for  another  pair. 
Judging  from  what  I  see  of  the  physique  and  skill  of  these 
hardy  boatmen,  they  would  prove  themselves  ugly  cuBtomera 
to  some  of  our  crack  wrestlers.  But  enough  of  thi;)  omiifle- 
tnent  and  descriptinu,  which  ia  perhaps  better  suited  to  the 
columns  of  a  sporting  paper,  than  the  pages  of  a  sober  Journal. 
In  sailing  down  the  Horn  this  evening  I  have  leisure  to 
examine  both  shores ;  the  old  castle  of  Betlanrius  in  ruins 
crowns  the  height  on  the  right  hand  side.  Wc  land  and  reach 
our  quarters  before  dark,  tlie  fare  for  tlie  whole  aftemoiiu 
excureion  being  only  fifteen  piastres.  This  finishes  my  first 
day's  ramble  in  the  Turkish  cupitaL 

Tweflat/,  34<A. — Immediately  after  break&st,  getting  on 
board  a  caique,  I  proceed  to  OalaU,  and  land  at  the  lower 
bridge  of  boDts  that  crosses  the  Horn.  Calling  «t  the  office 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  i  book  a  passage  on  board  one  of 
tlitir  sl«amera  to  start  on  Saturday  for  Giwce.  Having  now 
si'.eral  days  clear  for  lionising,  ere  I  begin  o|jcratioiis,  it  may 
not  be  ont  of  place  to  say  a  few  words,  generally,  of  the  Mos- 
|:fem  metropol^ 

.  This  venerable  city,  the  capital  of  the  Greek  colony  of 
^zantiura,  was  founded  by  Bujzas,  a  Mcgnrian,  in  the  year 
[06  before  the  Christian  era  ;  not  a  vestige,  however,  of  the 
2  Btnicturcs  remains,  the  oldest  section  of  the  eiistiuK 
{  the  quarter  of  the  Ottouinn  Semglio,  It  obtained 
'  '•  Constantinople  "  from  Coiistautine  the  tireat, 
uled  the  throues  of  both  bJtstem  and  Western  em- 
frirea  abcrat  the  year  a.d.  326.'  Sinco  it  came  under  Moslem 
sway  in  1453,  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empira 
Ita  situation,  from  wliatever  point  of  view  rogarded, 

inercial,  teathetic,   or   political,  i^  "     *" 

occupies  a  trianijular  promonloiy  a 
■eas,  the  Marmora  and  tba  i'i>-|i|j' 
the  Golden  Horn  from  its  Buburbn 
ength  Is  about  thtM  n 
)me  to  four  in  breadth,  and  nearly  fi 
'  The  city  is  built  on  seven  h" 
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b;  a  moaque,  or  some  other  public  building,  adding  T&riety  ud' 
b«auty  to  its  external  aspect.     Of  the  mosques  nay  be  OKI- 
tioned,  first  "the  royiil,"  or  those  erected  by  pious  snllwi 
Tlieae  are  seveuteen  in  number,   and   stand    conspicoi 
upon  four  of  the  seven  hills — the  chief  are  those  of 
man,   Achmet,  Selim,  and    Soliman   the  MaguificenL     T 
city  walla    run    over    tiie  other    three   heights,   and  on  o 
of  them  still  stands  the  pillar  of  Arcadius.      Thav  an 
all  333  mosques,  or  something  like   one  to  every  1600 
the    population,  a  multiplicity  of   temples,    that    may  « 
vey  some  idea  of  the  inSuence,  exercised  bj  religion,  m 
the  Mussulman.      His  charity  and  humanity  are    also 
cated  by  the  fact,  that  there  are   iu  the  city  133  hi 
for  the  sick,  and  maintenance  of  orphan  children-      Ed 
is  promoted  by  forty   colleges,    supported   by    Govei 
CleauliuesB  and   comfort    are   provided    for   by   130 
baths.     There  are  not  less  than  200  khans,  whilst  cafSa, 
vanserics,  pillars,  and  obelisks  ore  almost  innumerable. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  we  proceed  to  inspect  the  chunli 
"  Hagai  Sophia,"  the  lai^est  Mohammedan  mosque  in  i 
world,  having  ample  room  or  worship  accommodation,  wU 
is  kneeling,  for  33,000  persons.  This  edifice,  an  ancient  Clu 
tian  church,  stands  at  the  western  declivity  of  one  of  |. 
seven  hills.  It  was  begun  and  finished  by  Justinian  betwa 
the  years  'a.d.  fi31  and  337,  and  had  originally  the  Id 
of  a  Greek  cross,  m  length  269  feet,  and  243  in  width, 
mounted  by  a  large  dome  of  an  cUiptical  shape,  1 15  feet  wi 
at  its  greatest  diameter,  being  larger  than  that  of  St  Paul's,  fa 
some  twenty  feet  less  than  that  of  St  Peter's.  The  whole  m 
upuu  four  massive  arches,  and  these  upon  equally  gigantic  q 
uniua  There  are  other  eight  smaller  domes  on  the  roof ;  whi 
arc  not  of  uniform  size.  This  magnificent  structure  haa  four  B 
minarets,  each  erected  by  a  different  sultan,  and  it  is  uid  tii 
every  new  emperor  adds  a  minaret  to  some  one  of  the  Uq 
mosques  during  his  reign.  The  entire  building  is,  howsv 
miserably  patched ;  a  confused  mass  of  heterogeneous  BM 
rials,  of  different  ages,  questionable  styles  and  uses.  WcM 
not  fi'r  its  size  and  histoiic  associations,  the  niosqaes  of  84 
nidu  and  Achmet  ore  far  superior,  in  an  architectural  poJiife 
view — the  laUet  \ia.Vui%  six MiiifiSttXja — ■\a\.'^i 
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The  terms  for  admission  are  a  finnaa,  and  a  fee  of  eighty 
a  liuodred  piastres,  therefore  I  content  myself  with  simply 
nspecting  the  exterior.  Wo  oflen  complain  of  St  Paul's 
I  beiifg  shut  in  by  the  surrouuding  buildiiigs,  a  grievance 
which  the  dam  and  chapter,  aided  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rities, should,  no  doubt,  strive  to  remove ;  still  this,  our 
metropolitan  basilica,  is  not  desecrated  with  shops  and 
questionable  stalls,  fastened  to  its  walls,  and  thniHt  under 
the  shadow  of  its  wings,  as  the  Turks  have  degraded  thar 
great  iungi]ue.  We  do  hide  our  churches,  and  sometimes  also 
make  them  a  show — aa  in  the  esse  of  St  Paul's  and  West- 
minster Abbey ;  in  this  we  servilely  copy  the  I'urk ;  but  there 
are  none  of  our  churehes  a  den  of  thieves,  or  a  repository  for 
stolen  property.  Many  of  the  columns  and  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  art  in  this  moMjae  are  the  spoils  of  the  temple  of  Diana, 
or  have  been  rifled  from  buildings  at  Epbesus  and  Corinth. 
LUes  at  John's  in  Damascus,  it  was  converted  into  a  Moslem 
place  of  worship,  when  the  Crescent  swept  over  the  East.  I 
p.  iiope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cathedrals 
|riU  be  restored  to  their  original  use. 
We  next  visit  the  grand  bazaar,  which  well  deserves  the 
i,  consisting  of  a  number  of  streets  and  cross  streets — in 
lort,  a  miniature  town,  piled  with  merchandise  and  thronged 
pith  customers.  Its  avenues  ura  more  spacious,  the  shops 
a  regularly  arranged  in  colonnades,  the  roof  higher,  more 
plBisctually  covered  in,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  than  any  of  the 
bazaars  in  Damascus ;  the  class  of  goods  displayed,  though  less 
purely  Oriental,  are  equally  chaste  in  design  and  rich  in  fabric. 
The  crowds  in  the  passages  have  mora  of  the  Western  costume, 
English,  French,  and  Italian  being  very  generally  spoken. 
They  squat  less  than  the  merchants  at  Damascus,  mauy  of 
them  walking  about  proclaiming  and  displaying  the  guodneM 
and  chespnesa  of  their  wares ;   whilst  others  sit  c 
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I  spent  three  hours  in  threading  the  almost  int«niiiiii)il' 
Ubjrrintha  of  streets,  and  haxl  I  not  known  somelhtng  <4 
London,  Paris,  and  Damascus,  1  might  have  imoipncd  llm 
the  wealth,  rich  fiibricB,  and  especially  curiosities,  hud  b«n 
collected  from  the  whole  world,  and  placed  within  the* 
bazaars.  In  the  antiquarian  and  gem  departments,  Eugliilt 
is  spoken  more  geiiemlly  thitn  Any  other  language  ;  the  t»ut«n 
whatever  they  may  any  to  the  contrary,  ore  seldom  the  jitv 
prietors  of  the  goods.  Elbowing  our  way  through  tl« 
crowds,  and  traversing  some  narrow  dirty  Unes,  we  iwcli 
another  lion,  called  the  Old  Cistern,  situated  in  tt  jiiuce  it 
waste  ground.  There  is  an  opening,  the  descent  into  wliicb 
is  effected  by  a  rotten  ladder  of  some  fourteen  sto)ts,  tlul 
shakes  with  the  weight  of  the  person  on  it  Descending 
cantiousiy,  I  land  in  almost  total  darkness,  stench,  niid  ab- 
bish ;  ultimately  I  perceive  that  the  place  is  of  great  | 
tent,  being  336  feet  in  length,  and  182  in  width,  iu  ■' 
a  vault  supported  by  numbers  of  marble  columns  h  '* 
in  the  soil ;  tbe  roof  is  substantial,  the  columns,  co 
the  many  centuries  they  have  stood  the  wear  and  teiii  of  tifl 
and  man's  violence,  more  ruthless  still,  are  in  good  i 
vation,  tlte  Turks  affirming  their  number  to  be  1001,  t 
there  are  only  G36.  I  stopped  a  short  time  to  look  «t  i| 
silk  winding,  for  the  place  is  now  a  kind  of  factory,  and  ia  ori 
even  when  the  thernioraeter  stands  at  90°. 

The  Turks  deserve  great  credit  for  utilising  this  cave 
it  is  so  little  they  do  iu  that  way.  (I  fell  in  with  ML  ■ 
stance  of  their  shortcomings  in  this  respect  a  few  t 
after  on  visiting  the  Hippodrome,  where  the  Into  PalkCtl 
Industry  is  still  standing  unoccupied.)  The  vault  is  aappi 
to  have  been  a  cistern  to  supply  ancient  Byzantium  with  water, 
but  for  some  cause  or  other  has  been  used  for  centuries  as  a  n^ 
ceptacie  for  rubbish,  Withregard  to  the  exhibition  palnoejurt 
referred  to,  had  there  been  more  glass  used  in  its  const  rnct^mi, 
possibly  it  might  have  been  turned  to  some  useful  purpoM;,  but 
like  buildings  everywhere  in  tliis  country,  it  will  soon  become 
a  ruin  ;  already  the  boards  are  flapping  in  the  winds,  th«  mn- 
dows  broken,  the  weather  having  free  access  to  the  into 
In  the  same  square,  surrounded  by  a  railing,  standi 
bronzeaer^ieut,  Bi\4vo\ie^'iTa.X3«\.^'QQs-,M«l^rtof  the  P/t' 
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!  Rpparatns,  from  which  iaaoed  the  ambiguous  re- 
sponses of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  interior  appears  large 
enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  which  may  probably 
,  ftccount  for  the  voice  beard  from  the  adj/tum. 

A  gatewiiy  is  pointed  out,  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
rm   "  Soblime    Porte."     It  is  a  superb  entrance,  leading 
I    some  noble   buildings   in  the  vicinity  of  the    Seraglio. 
I  the  sqniire  there  are  a  few  fine  old  trees ;  one  I  meo- 
rcd,  being  oidy  tour  feet  less  in  girth  than  the  big  tres 
f  Damascus.     Observing  a  crowd  standing  at  the  window 
prf  a  private  house,  I  discovered  the  object  of  their  curiosity 
to  be  an   old  imbecile,  to  whose  ravings  tbey  were  listen- 
ing with   ax    much   attention   us  if  be  bad  been  inspired. 
It  is  behevcd  that  the  rhapsodies  of  fatuous  or  idiotic  per- 
sons are  oracular,  their  intellects  being  left,  say  the  Turks,  in 
^y&Mven;  good  spirits,  and  even  Gkid  himself  hi  ilding  direct  oom- 
^Bpnication  with  tbcm.     Happening  to  utter  rather  loudly, 
^nnd  it  would  seem  rashly,  in  addressing  my  companion  the 
^Turkish  substantive  "  bosh,"  we  had  to  decamp  forthwith  to 
KToid  being  roughly  handled.     It  is  pleasing  to  observe  in 
traversing  the  city  the  number  of  schools  in  which  the  Moslem 
youth  receive  instruction,  in  what  the  viUnge  dominies  call 
tha  three  r's,  a  commendable  trait  in  the  Osmauli  character. 

A  law  has  been  enforced  since  1846  binding,  under  penalties 
of  fine  and  imprisonment,  every  citizen  or  father  of  a  family 
to  enter  his  sons'  names  upon  a  register,  and  to  send  them, 
each  on  reaching  sis  years  of  age,  to  a  public  school,  or,  if 
they  can  afford  the  means,  to  have  them  educated  at  home. 
In  the  city  of  the  sultan,  there  were  some  few  years  ago,  I 
—do  not  know  the  precise  date,  upwards  of  400  pabUc  •cIuhiIb, 
"^  1  which  the  children  were  gratuitouaty  taught,  the  attend- 
ice  numbering  28,000.  There  are  also  secondary  or  ad- 
mced  schools,  attended  by  nearly  2000  inipils,  who  must 
liave  been  five  years  at  the  3)rimary  establishments  hefore- 
they  aie  admissible  ;  thus  securing  a  thorongh  systematic  and 
consecutive  course  of  instruction  for  persons  intended  for  pub- 
lie  departments.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  uollegtis  already 
mentioned  ;  the  chairs  filled  with  competent  and  well-paid 
professors,  who  lecture  on  medidne,  Burgeiy,  mathematics, 
history,  and  agriculture 
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Education  is  both  narrow  and  seetariaJi,  ■ 
mainly  restricted  to  the  Koran;  but  Hchools  n 
in  Cairfi  and  Damsscus  as  ia  the  cities  (if  Britain. 
"kouttab,"  (school,)  is  nft«n  found  in  singularly  oitt-of-tl 
places,  as  nndcr  the  shadow  of  a  mosque,  a  tumble-dawn 
court,  or  a  spreading  tree — in  a  word,  in  any  sequestered  txfA 
the  hum  of  infantile  voices  may  be  heard  at  any  hour  of  tbt 
day.  There  bring  no  school  furniture,  master  &t)d  ] 
frequently  makn  the  circuit  of  the  mosque  once  in  the  twi 
four  hours,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  cod  4 
ahady  side  of  the  premises.  The  "  fiikeer,"  (schonln 
sqnats  with  his  pupils,  each  boy  having  a  board,  on  irhi 
written  Ms  letters  or  lesson  :  these  he  l»wls  out  at  the  f 
his  voice;  consequently  the  hubbub  ia  deafening,  aud  ftnjrt 
but  pleasant.  The  lessons  are  generally  committed,  with  ni 
or  less  accuracy,  to  memory ;  consequently  there  are  feir  II 
lems  who  cannot  repeat  several  chapters  of  the  Koran. 
judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  dominie,  he  must  be  m 
differently  remunerated  as  achoolmaaters  were,  tiU  receiitl] 
Scotland.  Many  who  fill  this  office  hnve  doubtless 
selected  on  the  principle  mentioned  by  Mungo  Park  i 
African  travels  ;  that  is,  any  individual  who,  firom  nge  o 
firmity,  has  become  incapacitated  for  labour,  or  be~ 
otttle,  receives  the  appointment  of  village  schoolmaster.  ' 
are  no  public  educational  institutions  for  girls,  but  gov^tatu 
are  sometimes  hired  to  instruct  them  in  prayers,  and  0 
portions  of  the  Koran — the  Turk  no  longer  ignoring  a  * 
daughter's  moral  claim  to  social  accomplishments  and  roltg 
truning. 

Oue  of  the  sights  of  the  city  ia  the  magnificeot  t 
Mohammed,  grandfather  of  the  present  sultan ;  it  is  ft  n 
piece  of  beautiful  Italian  architecture,  built  of  parti-colot 
Mid  highly-polished  marble  ;  the  interior,  judging  from  a  b 
I  had  at  a  window,  contains  a  divan,  rich  shawls,  gilt  mla,  fl 
harmony  with  the  ganiiture  and  taste  of  a  royal  "wdjf" 
Turkey.     I  had  supposed,  till  to-day,  that  Dama.woB  was  ' 
bent  supplied  city  in  the  East  as  regards  water.     It  may  \ 
with  reference  to  private  iiouses  and  courts  ;  ' 
ably  ConBts.Titino\ile  is  second  to  none  in  th 
'lublic  f  ouiitaina  ■,  Tuaiv^  <j^  fticm  «i*i  %aa  *ti 
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private  individuals.  No  city  is  better  situated  for  drain- 
age, having  «teep  declirities  oa  two  sides  runnbg  down  to  the 
sea.  NolwithstandiDg  this  natural  advantage,  and  an  un- 
limited supply  of  pure  water,  the  streets  and  courts  reek  with 
filth,  and  etream  with  pools  of  fcetiferoua  water,  exhaling 
miasmata,  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  at  all 
eatonishing  to  me  that  fevers  seldom  leave  the  city,  nor  that 
epidemics  frequently  decimate  the  population.  I  have  been 
wandering  for  eight  houra  over  these  abominably  paved 
streets,  which  are  as  bad  as  those  of  Jerusalem  or  old  Demaa. 
So,  hastening  on  board  a  cSique,  I  am  glad  to  stretch  my  legs, 
and  reach  Haskeui. 

Wtditeidaif,  25«A. — We  proceed,  after  breakfast,  in  a  caique, 
to  the  tower  bridge  of  boats,  and  embark  in  a  steamer  for  a 
trip  along  the  Ikisphorus.  This  strait  connects  the  Block 
6ea  with  that  of  the  Marmora,  and  separates  Thrace  from 
Aufi.  In  length  about  seventeen  miles,  varying  from  a  half 
to  two  miles  in  width,  a  strong  current  sets  down  from  the 
£uzine,  rendering  the  navigation  difficult  for  sailing  ships. 
The  rocks  forming  the  shore  couhist  chiefly  of  trap,  calcareoos 
■par,  and  porphyry,  whilst  agate,  chalcedony,  and  jasper  are 
common.  Nor  is  there  a  doubt,  judging  from  the  colour 
of  the  land  springs,  but  that  iron  and  other  minends  are 
present.  Midway  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Horn 
stand  two  castles,  one  on  either  side,  named  Anatolia  and 
Boumelia  ;  these  are  the  only  defences  of  Constantinople 
towards  the  north.  Some  any  it  was  here  Xerxes  threw  across 
A  bridge  of  boats  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  and  disastrous 
war  with  the  Athenions,  and  where  he  also  committed  the 
foolish  act  of  having  the  sea  flogged,  because  a  tomjieBt 
had  destroyed  his  bridges,  and  iuternipt^A|feftAUi)iage  of  his 
army. 

The  steamer  plies  daily  on  this  p 
ing  is  as  crowded  os  a  Citiim  or  I 
Thnniea."     From   the  dock  there  i 
noble  city — the  Horn,  Oalata,  I 
ing  a  panoramic  circle  of  inuq 
the  shore  on    botli    sidea    belng^ 
Buyukderi,  and   even    beyond,  | 
shore — with  contiuuoiis   range*  i 
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Tillaa.  The  sultan's  uew  palace  b  &  marrelloiiB  t 
of  loveliness,  built  of  white  marble,  and  stADdiug  i 
to  the  margin  of  the  Btrait ;  the  architecture  a  happy  tnji 
of  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Oothic,  the  latter  predotniaati 
— the  whole  surrounded  with  walls  and  gilt  railings,  the  gatM 
artistically  designed,  aiid  beautifully  executed.  The  gardou 
are  tastefully  arranged, — oranges,  citrons,  and  other  fruiu 
abounding.  The  mansions  scattered  here,  aiid  peepiug  fi 
among  foliage  there,  are  more  like  palace  than  the  dwdli 
of  ]iriv&t«  citizens.  These,  with  the  verdure-clad  hill^  ■ 
dens,  lovely  viewe,  and  the  denr  swifi-running  Bosnlm 
form  an  earthly  paradise  more  lite  an  enchanted  landi 
than  a  scene  on  this  sin-deformed  world.  Each  of  I 
princely  residences  has  a  canal-communication  with  the  Bl 
by  which  the  proprietor,  stepping  into  his  caique  at  his  IL 
door,  may,  in  ten  minutes,  be  rowed  to  the  Asiatic  aide^  or,l 
thirty,  to  Stamboul. 

Our  passengers  present  aa  mixed  and  motley  groat 
ever  crowded  a  Gravcaend  boat  on  a  Whit-Monday,  * 
id  very  much,  indeed,  to  sustain  the  resemblance:  tm  I 
three  wruters  are  bawling  among  the  passengers,  end* 
to  attract  customera  fur  coSee  and  tobacco.  Here,  it  is  b 
there  is  no  short  measure — a  pbt  bottle  for  a  quart,  ta  d^ 
made  up  of  cabbage-leaves,  at  threepence — the  Turk,  not  l| 
like  his  London  confrere,  being  as  much  addicted  to  Idl  0 
and  narghilly  aa  the  other  is  to  his  pipe  and  pot ;  but  ll ' 
here  are  of  the  best  quality.  Tlie  steamer  tonches  at  » 
points  at  villages,  to  embark  and  disembark  psssen 
soon  reach  Therapia,  thus  called  by  the  ancients  c 
of  ita  salubrity.  In  a  few  minutes  more  she  arrives  at  I 
deri,  near  two  forts,  whidi  form  the  rubicon  betwi 
Russian  and  Turkish  waters,  in  terms  of  a  treaty 
after  the  Crimean  war.  It  was  stipulated  that  no  v 
either  nation  should  pass  this  barrier.  We  land  at  i 
Hasaar,  a  small  village  a  mile  or  two  farther  ngjT 
and  walk  back  on  foot  to  Therapia,  where  we  dil 
hotel  on  the  marjpn  of  the  sea.  The  fuiiineof  t 
ment  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  ciiarges  moderaH 
are  numbers  of  English  and  Scottish  surnames  obacrr 
the  aigQ-boBiAa — ie\Bttaii\a,^«i\»fa\'^ ,  of  the  Crimean  e^ 
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We  have  the  rare  good  fortune  to  witness  a  Orcck  funeral, 
and  at  once  join  the  trdin.  It  consists  of  fruiu  thirty 
to  forty  nicn,  iu  their  ordinary  attire,  hended  by  a  ])rieat, 
arrayed  in  a  lung  dark  robe,  having  a  coloured  surplice,  with 
yellow  friii^,  hia  high  black  ca,p  hung  with  crape.  In  one 
batid  ho  bears  a  small  brass  urudiix,  in  the  other  a  prayei> 
book  ;  next  a  boy,  also  in  a  surplice,  follows,  carrying  a  cross 
ten  feet  in  length,  followed  by  five  other  youths,  each  with  a 
lighted  wax  taper  in  hia  hand,  eighteen  iuchea  long ;  lastly, 
two  other  lada,  ouo  with  a  censer  dish,  from  which  he  swings 
clouds  of  incense,  whilst  the  other  sprinkles  holy  water  from 
a  baaiu.  At  every  huadred  puces  or  so,  the  priest  and  boys 
chant  a  prayer,  in  the  drawling,  nasat  tone  peculiar  to  the 
Grook  Cburdi.  On  arriving  at  an  open  grave  in  the  rear  of 
the  village,  the  ground  neither  levelled  nor  (encecl,  the  pro- 
cession stops.  The  coffin,  of  plain  deal,  rough  aa  from  tha 
carpentei'B  shop,  wedge-ahaped,  and  unpolled,  the  bottom 
sparred  like  a  bottle-rack,  is  placed  upon  a  frame,  the  priest 
reads,  and  the  boys  chant  during  leu  minutes  altoruately.  The 
coffin  is  then  lowered  with  cords  ;  a  little  earth,  put  tiito  ths 
priest's  hands,  is  dung  into  the  grave  at  the  words  "dutt  to 
dust;"  another  prayer  is  read,  followed  by  a  loud  Auienl  Ail 
who  formed  a  part  of  the  curl&ge  throw  a  little  of  the  soil 
upon  the  coffin,  and  the  griive  is  quickly  filled  up.  The  priest 
disrobes,  the  cross  is  uncraped,  the  ashes  of  the  encensoir  aio 
thrown  upon  the  grave,  the  candles  extiiignished,  the  dresses 
and  other  paraphanialia  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  and  tlie  cercinoujr 
is  over. 

We  start  on  onr  relnm  at  4  p.m.,  and  steam,  in  exactly  nine 
minutes,  acrims  to  ihe  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  The  shore 
is  a  BoricB  of  ecqii catered  glens  and  nooks,  eminently  pictur- 
eeiiuc,  at  the  biiHu  of  the  giant  mountain,  nor  are  there  awant- 
ing,  to  complete  the  {licture,  hamlets,  villus,  and  ucuasItJiially 
wbite-dontM^MigW,  ahooting  their  t.-dl.  slim  minarvta  aloft, 
through  WmdHHUte  deuse  green  foliage.  Near  the  city 
there  bK  n^^^^^^^piMi  ^^^  nnmfaen  of  gentletnen's  seats 
— all  dandi^^^^^^BtadiwllWlrious  population.  Naturo 
l^itb  liberal  hun.l,  tmmntiiin, 
1,  and  genial  nk^  ',  i»"it 
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tiply  its  products,  and  perfect  the  lovelineas  of  tfae  Ii 
Wore  beauty  of  scenery  and  purity  of  air  ever  likely  to  imi 
me  to  abAndoii  my  native  land,  in  my  present  laood  I  £ 
most  assuredly  pitch  my  tent  in  this  Eden-like  loea" 
predilection  that  bears  no  mean  testimony  to  its  attti 
when  expressed  by  a  Scotsman.     The  time  occupied  ii 
iug  Irom  Buyukdcri  to  SlambonJ,  including  nil  stoppsg 
an  hour  and  a  hiilf — the  fare,  four  and  a  Lnlf  piastres. 

There  are  three  modes  of  viewing  Constantinople  to  It 
tnge.  Thefirst,  from  the  heights  above  Haskeiii;  this  ei 
the  city  on  both  sides  of  the  Horn,  from  the  Mamon  li 
outlying  suburb  of  Fera.     The  second,  from  the  top  ol 
white  tower  of  Oalata ;  this  ia  the  best  to  obtain  nn  Id 
the  shipping,  wharves,  factories,  and  mosques  on  both  ri 
together  with  the  public  offices  and  government  works, 
third  by  caique,  starting  from  the  Seragho  point,  and  n 
along  the  east  aide  of  the  Horn  as  far  as  Eyiiub,  then 
ing  over  to  Kalidy-Ogloa,  and  down  to  FoundiiklL     By  d 
of  these  three  modes  a  pretty  accurate  conception  of  Um 
tent,  pubUc  buildings,  trade,  and  commerce  of  the  Voi 
capital  may  be  obtained. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  a  city  nnd  cnpttd,  ( 
tftininga  population  of  not  leas  than  from  500,000  to  9 
must  have  busy  streets  ;  these,  whether  the  leading  U_ 
fares  or  the  more  aristocratic  parts  of  the  city,  are  n 
crooked,  steep,  ill-paved,  and,  as  we  have  nlrcitdy  ■ 
nndrained.     There  is  only  one  good  street,  it  may  be  m 
the  whole  capital,  viz.,  that  known  as  "  AdrianQple,''  n 
from  the  gate  of  the  same  name  to  the  8emglio.     TIhi'I 
without  exception,  are  low,  small,  and  mostly  built  of  V 
hence  the  frequent  conflagrations  i  or  if  of  stone,  oolV' 
ble.     The  city  is  surrounded  with  walls,  in  somo  porta  || 
flanked  by  towers.      They  are  of  varied  height,  age,  ■   *  ■ 
of  preservation,  but  much  dilapidated. 

This  dty  had  oripnally  forty-three  gates,  cightiwn  ttii 
opened  on  the  land  side,  twelve  towards  the  Golden  Qgi 
thirteen  facing  the  Alarmora  ;  of  these,  only  sev^-n  twbmI 
are  used.     The  Castle  of  the  Keven  Ti.wpm,  oncc  a  *J 
real  stien^b,  lina  W\%  since  been  convertc^i  into  - 
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aspect,  tike  other  Eastern  cities,  it  is  foul  oiid  fcetid  witliin, 
rickety  09  a  house  of  cards,  and  as  liable  to  fire  na  a  heap  uf 
tinder.  Cafes  form  an  important  element  in  the  Eiut,  and 
Stamboul  can  count  hero  by  hundreds,  a  dcscrtptinn  of  which 
would  alone  fill  a  Tolume.  They  are  of  u  better  class  and 
more  handsomely  furiiiahed  than  those  of  Syria;  nor  in  it  at  all 
rare  to  see  marble  tables,  plntc-gkss  windows,  mirrors,  and 
other  cnaino  attractions,  in  some  of  the  moro  aristocratic  parta 
of  the  city.  The  ca/c  <Jiit/ii<tnt  and  story-telling  eHtubUsh- 
ments  are  quite  thronged  in  the  evenings  ;  yet  as  far  as  I 
observed,  there  was  nothing  at  all  resembling  what  is  known 
in  London  and  Paris  as  the  "coraic;"  both  performer*  tmd 
audience  seem  never  to  forget  the  staidncss  and  propriety 
habitual  to  the  Osmaidi  character.  Sobriety,  they  say,  be< 
comes  all  men;  bnt  alas!  poor  Yotick !  change  is  making 
rapid  progress.  The  tidal  wave  of  Weatem  customs  and 
habits  has  already  reached  thy  shores,  and  is  flooding  thy 
cities ;  French  dress,  shops,  and  pastimes  are  becoming  the 
rage — new  scenes  and  sayintjs  are  indulged  in  by  "young 
Turkey"  that  were  unknown  to  their  forefHlben,  wlucli  are  fiiat 
breaking  down  the  exclusiTeneas,  and  obliterating  tlie  bigotry 
and  prejudices  of  the  Turkish  character  and  crooiL  What  the 
issue  may  be,  Heaven  only  knows  ;  one  thing,  however,  is  evi- 
dent, that  Arabian,  Egyptian,  and  Turk  will  soon  be  as  much 
Gidlicised  n*  ourselves. 

Wo  have  already  remarked  in  these  pages  that  the  Baruda 
hits  done  much  for  Damascus ;  but  the  Golden  Hum  doeN  even 
more  for  Const^tinople,  for  in  addition  to  conferring  l»«Miuty 
on  its  situation,  bearing  wealth  on  its  bosom,  it  foniia  also  tlio 
great  hiirliway  from  snuth  to  north  of  both  the  city  proiMW 
iiod  li.iiiit.L.  Tl»'Lv  U  ii<<  iKv.iunting  for  tastes,  or  as  the  old 
l.atiu  ;i|ibc>nsm  h.m  it^.S/ci  ■/iifi)viu(  voltipta*  trahil.  To  me 
tltt^re  Li  tmthiog  more  drli^jhifiil,  at  IpRHt  aine^  1  arrived  here, 

"  «p™d  n  forenoon  in  -mli-i"  '."  i .■.■■•.;.,\  iu  a  clean 

i-ell-ajipi))nted   cjiini:!',    nr  '  '  nme  yoimg 

*     ■  *    ■  "         —  vw.  fm.  and 
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demnnded  by  roogli  shoremen,  but  the  very  t«nn  aeems  to  be 
utterly  iiukiiown  to  the  hojidsome  ciiiqucdji  of  the  Honi- 

Thu  I'urreney,  which  has  long  been  a  cnuse  of  coiU]]lamt  unl 
embarrassment  to  all  who  have  monetary  tranaactions  ii 
state,  13  being  rnpidlj  placeil  nn  a  aounder  basis.  Not  a 
the  ducinml  system  intmdiiued,  but  a  nnifumi  value  of  the  4 
fcrent  coins  is  nearly  cntublishcd,  the  Turkish  lira,  or  p 
being  the  standard.  This  is  an  important  step  in  adTa 
but  one  which  bad  indeed  become  a  neccasity,  the  ("~ 
between  the  values  of  the  piHStre  varying  in  diSerent  k 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent.  This,  together  with  tiled 
ganiaation  of  n  police  force,  and  other  municipal  reforms,  wiS, 
it  may  be  hoped,  raise  Turkey  from  her  condition  of  rhronic 
di8int^:rtition  to  a  career  of  growing  prosperity.  She  hw  u 
intelligent  [tcoplc,  a  magnificent  country,  and  great  minenJ  n- 
Bources  locked  up  in  her  mountains,  only  waiting  the  advmi 
of  wealth,  skill,  and  enterprise  for  their  dcvelopmeot ;  so.  iriu 
God's  blessing,  there  are  strong  hopes  that  she  may  yet  bcGOV 
great,  glorious,  and  free. 

Tkumdai/,  26lA. — The  schools  supported  by  the  Chm 
Scotland  are  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  her  Ii 
ates,  who  personnlly  undertakes  the  instruction  of  tha  b 
whose  zeal  and  energy,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  been  £  ~~ 
by  unusual  Bucceaa.     The  girls  are  under  llie  care  of  »  y 
Scottish  lady  and  a  native  teacher.     I  examined  the  e"  " 
in  Ittdian  and  English,  and  can  report  their  progress  t 
satisfactory.     The   Scriptures,    Shorter  Catcubiatu,    or  Vta 
phrases,  are  read  and  repeated  daily.     The  number  of  duldii-ii 
is  at  present  small,  owing  to  an  anathema  having  b.-rn  [:.■ 
nounced  a  few  months  ago,  by  the  Jewish  rabbi,  ag.ii:,  -:  ■', 
parents  who  permitted  their  children  to  attend  li;- 
schools.     The  effect  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  a  i. 
more  advanced  girl&     A  priest's  malediction,  I  a 
say,  like  a  Piipal  btill  in  Enrope,  is  fust  losing  its  mnch-ilreadil] 
power,  three  or  four  of  the  pupils  having  already  nin 
The  children  are  of  varions  nationalities,  and  of  diServntn 
embracing  Scots,  Germans,  Italians,  Greeks,  AniMaiav 


H    ti      ■:■■  - 
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Jews ;  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  tliere  is  n^llier  r 
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A  wngiilar  report  is  current  to-d.iy  tliat  in  this,  the  metro- 
polis of  Molisinmednniatn,  lire  liundred  MugsiilDiu.n.1  ftre 
ready  to  abjure  Islamism  and  embrace  Chriatiunity — a  result, 
it  is  said,  wholly  nttributable  to  a  partial  circulation  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Many  entertain  more  hopes  of  sudden 
moveuent  towards  Christianity  from  among  the  adherents  of 
Mohammed  than  the  followers  of  Moaos.  From  the  attentioa 
I  have  given  to  this  subject  during  twenty  years'  public  labour 
in  London,  in  addition  to  the  information  I  have  collected 
abroad,  adult  converts  from  Judaism  are  exceedingly  rare ;  and 
even  of  these,  the  cUange  in  some  have  seemingly  been  ttom  • 
selfish  motives,  whilst  in  other  instniicea  the  result  has  been 
Gtermun  rationalism.  God  fortiid  that  I  should  be  understood 
as  affirming,  that  among  the  adult  Jews  received  into  Chris- 
tianity there  are  no  genuine  cimvcr^ions.  I  know  there  arc 
many  who,  amidst  scoffing  and  persecution,  not  only  hold  the 
faith  "  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  but  who  arc  adorning 
"  the  doctrines  of  God  their  Saviour  by  lives  becoming  the 
gospel"  My  thorough  conviction  is,  however,  that  it  b  to  the 
young,  whether  Moslem,  Hindoo,  or  Jew,  our  efforts  are  to  be 
directed;  the  mind  ought  to  be  seized  ere  it  has  become  biassed 
and  encrusted  with  bigotry  or  educational  prejudices.  Still 
the  Church  cannot,  nay.  must  not,  slack  her  hand,  while  the  , 
command  of  her  Lord  remains,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
prciich  the  gospel;"*  but  whiie  she  ia  thus  faithful  to  her  Master 
in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  adult,  she  is  equally  bound, 
with  a  better  hope  of  success,  to  persistently  educate  and  train 
the  young.  Were  there  suitable  premises  in  Smyrna,  Beyrout, 
and  here  at  Haskeui,  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  nor  bounds  to  succ«se,  It  rests  with  tho  Church  to 
place  in  the  liand»  i>F  the  missionary  committees  the  means,  and 
r^nlta  more  gratifying  and  abuudant  than  ever  enthusiast  con- 
ceived may  be  realised. 

It  hsA  been  long  xokoowledgci]  timt  the  cxinting  premises 

.ire  iiiadoquat*  (o>lbl|itaquiruneiit5  of  tin'  iiiisxiou  station. 

Till!!  aftcmooo,  JUfl^Hk^W|yngd  a  I>i<^cc  of  ground  for 

Mtar,!ed  In  ^^^^^^^■■kDrice  £uOn,  seemingly 

The  pur- 
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foreigner  con  hold  real  estate  in  the  country.  Thtt  ii  « 
arranged  by  either  a  long  lease  or  purcbttsing  throng)]  a  tu 
I  drew  lip  a  Bcheme,  ftud  guaranteed  a  portion  of  the  pnrci 
money,  which  ia  to  be  laid  before  the  Foreign  Mission  C 
mittce,  find  there  the  mntter  resta. 

In  the  evening,  I  strolled  a  few  tnjles  into  tito  ( 
Tinted  the  eaat  side  of  the  Sweet  Waiters,  and  camo  in  b 
Jews'  Cemetery,  which  lies  above  Sudlndjt    The  tombs 
present  the  appearance  of  having  been  disturbed,  being  li 
and  at  different  angles ;   they  are   profusely    covered  ' 
Hebrew  inscriptions,  and  seem  to  be  as  miineroDs  as  f 
the  slopes  of  the  Kedron.     The  soil  in  this    part   < 
country  is  light,  but  loamy,  and  of  good  depth,  capable  i 
duciiig  either  white  or  green  crops  ;  unfortunately,  lio 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  towards  Pera,  ancient  l^r* 
or  down  the  declivities  in  the  direction  of  the  Horn,  all  ii 
in  a  state  of  nature.    Were  government  a  little  more  actlvi  in 
the  matter  of  poHee,  life  and  property  safer,  this  beautifnl 
plain  and  these  undulating  fields  would  be  ferdle  and  p 
ductive  as  a  garden.     I  returned  by  the  Jewish  quarter,  «'  , 
presents   the   same  features  of  cocked  fish,   cries,   and  < 
clothes,  that   characterise  Petticoat  Lane  and  Hcrandfldll 
The  Jew,  like  the  Irighmnn,  seldom  loses  his  inonte  idiw, 
cracy,  or  abandons  his  social  proclivities,  canyiiig  'witL  kimH 
Itabit^  and  modes  of  life,  like  his  features,  not  ontr  1 
generation  to  generation,  but  from  continent  to  contijienti    ! 
is  the   same  whether  he  sells  pencils  under  thti   sweltaring 
equator,  or  spectacles  at  the  north  pole.     Wondrous  propin! 
found  eveiywbere,  isolated  and  unmixed,  and  likely  to  rcmiio 
BO  until  the  period  arrives  "  when  they  shall  be  graffod  in,  fi 
Qod  is  able  to  graff  them  in  again."  * 


CHAPTEH  LIIL 


OALATi.  A»D  8CCTARI. 


Pridag,  3iiA, — Onco  more  to  Galata  m  a  ctiiqne.  The 
dUtuncR,  a  mile  and  a  liiilf,  b  aucoiiiplishcd  in  twenty-five 
minutea.  We  called  upon  two  of  our  outerpriaing  country- 
men from  Aberdeen,  who,  as  builders,  hnve  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  firstnjaas  buaiaess.  And  where  are  there  not 
Scotsmen  1  and  they  generally  succeed.  We  aacend  the  White 
Tuwer  uf  OiUata,  the  tirst  object  that  catchea  the  eye  of  the 
atraa^er  coming  down  the  Boaphonia,  or  on  turning  the 
Seraglio  Point,  fiom  the  MarmoDt.  I  do  not  know  its  height, 
but  the  enramit  is  reached  by  229  ste])3,  divided  into  eleven 
flighta,  the  first  five  spinil,  built  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wails,  the  other  six  of  wood,  run  up  in  the  interior.  The 
fifth  tloor  is  used  as  a  barrack,  the  admission  free.  The  view 
froni  the  top  is  extensive,  embracing  the  shipping  of  the  port, 
the  Boaphorus,  Scutari,  the  whole  city,  the  Horn,  and  milea 
across  the  plains  of  Thrace. 

Oalata  is  the  port  and  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and,  it 
may  bo  said,  the  Liverin"-!  uf  Tiirkiiy  ;  the  streets  wide,  shops 


elegant,  banks  sp 

boat- building  sbviir, 

chandlers  and  wine ; 

and  line  the  quays.    Ku^L^  i'lui: 


)lber  offices  numerous, 
■  iiiitha'  premises,  sbip- 
— these  f.irm  the  streets 
id  Italian  arc  more  gene- 
flying  from  two  or 
my  heart,  and  I 
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preacfaetb.  And  there  were  seven  sons  of  one  Scera.  a  Jew, 
nnd  cliief  of  the  priests,  which  did  so.  And  the  evil  spirit 
answered  and  said,  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know ;  but  .who 

He  agiun  made  a  few  more  pasaefl.  but  this  time  from 
the  knee  to  the  ground,  oci-asionally  asking  the  patient 
whether  be  felt  the  pain  or  spiiit  descending.  The  answer  at 
length  was  in  the  atHrmativc.  liercupon  the  priest  laughed, 
Apparently  sati.sficd  with  the  result  of  his  manipulations. 
Now,  tftking  a  sniall  board,  measuring  fifteen  inches  bj  five, 
in  which  there  were  a  number  of  brood-headed  hobnails,  he 
■Inck  them  repeatedly  with  a  hammer,  igiplying  that  he  had 
nailed  the  spirit  to  the  board.  The  patient  decUres  himself 
cured,  pays  three  pia-stres,  and  disappears ;  another  patient 
takes  his  place,  the  same  process  is  gone  through,  the  result 
beilig  the  same.  Exhibitions  such  as  this  are  not  unusual  in 
Stambod.  I  hazard  no  opinion  of  either  the  operation  or  ita 
result,  but  leave  them  in  the  same  category  ns  the  cures  said  to 
hare  been  effected  at  the  tomb  of  Abelard,  in  Pere-la-Chaiso. 
Probably  the  whole  affair  may  be  referred  to  the  old  proverb, 
Fancy  kills,  and  fancy  cures.  Confidence  in  the  physician, 
aud  faith  in  the  medicine,  though  the  latter  he  only  a  pill  of 
dough,  or  n  draught  of  water,  coloured  with  burnt  sugar,  will 
be  followed  sometimes  by  curative  effects,  which,  without  be- 
lief in  their  eSicacy,  genuine  medicines  would  Ciil  to  effect 

Accompanied  by  my  friend,  I  start  in  a  caique  for  Scutari, 
the  double  faro  nine  piastres.  Landing  near  the  cemetery, 
in  vhicli  BO  many  of  our  bravo  soldiers  are  buried,  we  first 
inspect  the  hospital,  where,  too.  the  [ihilanthmjiie  Miss 
Nightingale,  laying  aside,  at  the  call  of  dnty,  the  timidity 
incident  to  her  aes,  performed  for  many  long  and  weary 
months  the  sad  ofUccs  of  a  nnrse,  fuliilting  the  part  of  a 
miniaturing  angel.  Well  did  this  noble-minded  lady  and  her 
lieri'ic  hand  nf  co.iHjulors  merit  the  eulogium,  that  they  com- 
I  the  iriiiPiiL,'!'  of  men  with  the  sympathies  of  wonumhood. 
ehould  tljt.'  nrniy  surgeons  be  forgotten ;  they  also  por- 
1US  duties  faithfully,  affectionately,  and  de- 
"urewarded  by  the  country  they  served  ; 
they  do,  the  aatis&ction  of  an  ap- 
13-17, 
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[jroTing  conscience,  they  will  one  day  receive  thd  o 
tion  of  Him  who  haa  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  c 
■unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethreu,  ye  have  ( 
unto  me."  •     The  hospit.il  itself  has  been  converted  iul 
harrock,  and  is  now,  together  with  a  new  building,  tal] 
Boldiera.     The  cemetery  is  enclosed  with  walls  nnd  nuliag  fl 
graves  and  grai-estones  in  beautiful  order.     A  fringe  of  ynid 
trees  is  planted  on  the  side  next  the  Uarmora,  the  i 
gravelled,  the  grass  cut,  headstones  and  monuments  I 
for  preservation,  many  of  the  graves  adorned  with  t 
shrubs,  and  "  tmmort4.'Ues;"  in  short,  nothiitg  has  been  o 
that  could  impart  beauty  and  order  to  this  hallowed  s 


The  extent  of  the  enclosure  ia  seven  acres ;  the  keeper  ■ 
family  are  English  ;  he  is  only  allowed  two  assiatants,  ft  d ' 
I  may  remark  in  passing,  as  insufficient  for  the  work  aa  It 
salary  is  incommensurate  with  the  present  high  rate  of  p 
and  provisions.     The  government  hiis  been  Ubeml  iu  ecoloi 
and  ornamenting  the  grounds.     Near  the  gateway  the: 
magnificent  square  obelisk,  bearing  on  each  of  ita  sides 
acription  in  Turkish,   French,"  Italian,   and  English,  (_ 
memory  of  the    departed   who   are  interred  beneatlx. 
ground  has  been   but   little  disturbed,    six  intermenti  0 
having  taken  place  during  the  past  four  years.     WiUt  i 
interest  I  read  the  names  of  Campbells,  Culvillea,  Hui' 
and  Williams.     Some  of  the  epitaphs  are  so  affecting  i 
bring  tears  to  the  eye.     I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  •'  * 
on,  ye  brave  but  not  forgotten  ones  I     At  many  a  hei 
England,  Wales,  and  Auld  Scotia,  your  names  and  dei 
cherished  as  household  memories  :  to  you  belongs  the  n 
laurel,  as  well  as  the  soldier's  grave," 

Breaking  away  from  this  sorrowful  bat  sacred  spot,  i 
vivid  recollection  of  widowed  mothers  and  orphaned  cl 
should  unman  me,  I  quit  the  scene.  A  book  is  kept  io 
visitors  are  reqiicstedto  inscribe  their  names.  WbUst  oi 
ing  with  this  usage,  I  au^ested  that  the  nationality  < 
visitor  should  in  every  case  be  inserted.  Scutari,  tho  « 
•U».V..-n:<.W, 
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Crysopolis,  standa  on  the  Dythynian  ahorc,  about  a  nule  and 
a  liulf  off  the  Scmglio  puint.  The  population  has  been  vari- 
oasly  estimated  nt  from  3(1,000  to  40,000  and  upwards.  The 
fiituatiim,  from  being  placed  on  several  hUls,  is  romantic,  and 
picturesque  in  appearance  when  aeen  from  the  opposite  shore. 
Id  its  buildings  and  streets  the  same  style  ie  adhered  to  as  in 
the  capital.  The  sultan's  palace,  a  few  kandsome  mosques,  a 
collegu  of  dervisBs,  with  public  baths  and  bazaars,  form  the 
principal  places  of  interest.  It  U  still  the  rendezvous  for  the 
nierchants  and  caravans  nhich  annually  travel  to  and  from 
Persia  and  Armenia^  It  is  also  celebrated  for  the  decieive 
victory  obtained  by  Constautine  the  Great  over  his  rival, 
I  Licinus,  but  to  my  countrymen  more  dear  because  of  its  hoa- 
I  pital,  and  the  green  graves  that  cover  the  sleeping  dead 

The  Golden  Horn,  the  ancient  Kijaf  xi""'"  "^  Sirnia  By- 

zantiiius,  the  promontory  on  which  ancient  Byzantium  was 

originally  built,  is  the  fiueat  and  safest  harbour  in  the  world. 

It  is  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  sail  of  ships  of  the  lino, 

And  ships  of  the  heaviest  burden  may  discharge  their  cargoes 

I  idoae  to  the  quay.     It  extends  inwards  from  the  Seraglio  for 

r«baut  four  and  a  half  miles  north-west,  varying  in  breadth 

li,from  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     It  has  two  light- 

Kiouses  and  a  battery  at  the  entrance.     Galata,  which  fonna 

Mne  aide  of  the  Horn,  was  buUt  by  the  Genoese  in  the  tliir- 

Fteentb  century,  and  walled  in  the  fifteenth.     It  is  divided  into 

^  three  quarters,  has  twelve  gates,  and  is  abont  fonr  miles  in 

circuit,  and  may  bo  regarded  as  Stambonl  in  Kiirojie.   Twenty 

minutes'  steaming  lands  ua  at  the  lower  bridge ;   the  fare, 

two  and  a  half  piastres. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

GREECE. 

Saturday y  28^A.  —  Leaving  Constantinople,  and  my 
friends  of  Haskeui,  I  embark  on  board  tbe  steamer  Stadivm^ 
(No.  30,)  and  start  for  tbe  Piraeus  at  10  a.m.  There  are 
about  fifty  passengers  on  board,  mostly  of  the  seccmd  and 
third  class.  The  chief  engineer,  who  has  been  fifteen  yean  in 
the  service  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd^s,  is  a  native  of  Bristol,  and 
it  is  plcjising  to  remark,  that  he  is  not  only  a  steady,  but  a 
religious  man.  It  is  painful  to  witness  the  ungodliness  of 
many  of  our  countrymen,  especially  seamen,  in  distant  lands, 
who,  by  their  intemperance  and  recklessness,  have  brought 
reproach  upon  our  country  and  our  country's  ProtestantisnL 

The  west  coast  of  the  Marmora  is  low  and  uninteresting ; 
whilst  that  of  Albania  is  just  visible.  The  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Nicomedia,  whicli  stretch  far  to  the  east,  rise  in  the  dis- 
tance inland  ;  but  night  closes  in,  and  the  land  gradually  dis* 
api)cars.  My  ftllow-iiasscngers  seem  to  be  Jewish  and  Turkish 
merchants,  en  route  with  goods  for  the  Greek  markets.  There 
is  not,  I  believe,  amongst  them  either  a  sight-hunter  or  pil- 
grim. For  the  first  time  during  my  journey  I  am  the  only 
haiJji  on  board  an  Oriental  steamer. 

iSnnday,  20th. — The  breeze  has  freshened  considerably  this 
morning.  On  coming  on  deck,  1  observe  that  we  are  just 
steaming  out  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  entering  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  Now  we  are  abreast  of  the  celebrated  isle  of 
Lemnos.  The  coast  line  presents  a  series  of  rugged  cliffs,  on 
which  neither  village  nor  habitation  is  visible.  The  southern 
declivities  axe  clothed  with  a  carpet  of  verdure.  Cotton  and 
the  vine  ace,  1  a3aiai'^«iie,^a^\i\ft  ^  ^\iK^\^\aWk&  ^^tent  in  tht 
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Tidlc^B.  ThouKinds  of  acres  on  these  Utanda,  tLough  now 
utterly  waste,  were  ouce  under  cultiviitiun,  covered  with  hoppy 
viLngcs,  large  towns,  and  a  thriviog  population.  Shidl  a  jieiiod 
ever  tome  wheu  these  lands  shall  be  restored  to  productive- 
ness, and  again  have  a  populBtii>n  commensurate  with  their 
fertility  1  The  want  of  Sunday's  rest  and  privileges  is  a  great 
privation  when  the  mind  is  jaded,  and  the  spirit  needa  refresh- 
ment. There  is  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  Sun- 
day services  a  desire  for  religious  communion ;  m^  being  social 
in  his  instincts,  naturally  desiderates  a  brotherhood  of  feeling 
and  teliowahip  ;  public  worship  ia  a  sjjecial  provision,  mnrvel- 
loutily  suited  to  meet  the  moral  and  spiritual  cravings  of  the 
renewed  man,  which  no  amount  of  private  reading,  prayer,  or 
meditation  can  wholly  supply.  I  have  read,  ru-read,  and  re- 
peated, during  the  course  of  this  day,  the  l:2Sd  Panlm,  and 
feel  something  akin  to  the  state  of  mind  eicpresscd  by  David 
so  beautifully  in  the  42d  Psalm  :  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water  brooks,  so  imnteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  0  God ;" 
but  (das  1  to-day  I  cannot  go  up  "  with  them  to  the  house  of 
God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that 
kept  holy-day." 

Although  there  was  little  attention  paid  to  Sunday  obser- 
vance on  board  the  French  steamers,  there  is  still  less  observ- 
able in  the  Austrian  Lloyd's ;  the  diETcrence,  however,  may 
be  owing  rather  to  the  class  of  passengers  on  board  than  la 
the  ofBcera  or  nationality  of  the  ship — possibly  it  ia  my  own 
heart  that  is  at  fault ;  nan  often  mokes  himself  what  he  is, 
more,  too.  from  innate  affections  than  the  influence  of  others. 

During  the  last  four  hours  wo  have  been  steaming  among 
clustere  of  islets,  some  of  which  present  traces  of  ciilttvation 
and  pasture.     Few  of  the  Greek  islands  have  wood  growing, 
either  to  hide  the  rocks  or  crown  their  heights,  which  certainly 
detrauta  &om   their    beauty;    their  chamcteristics  may   be 
euiiiuied  up  as  an  assemblage  of  huge,  bare,  ja^ed,  tf-*" 
isluts  ;  one  could  almost  fancy  that,  in  the  tiin«B  of  thti 
tliey  had  been  thrown  down  at  random  in  some  gigni 
time.     The  question  natnmlly  presents  itself  to  one 
Whence  came  the  fleets  and  armies  of  which  HoniCT  i 
Herodotus  wrote  I  whence  the  tribute  that  cnablod  ' 
nose  the  gbrioua  temples  at  Athens  t    X^ea 
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then  bave  been  crowded  with  teeming  Tillages,  bosy  ti 
and  iL  thriving  commerce  ;  tvitbout  tliat,  we  uuiiiot  rkUm  ^ 
Iliad  of  the  Wrd.  nor  the  sober  pngc  of  the  bistitiian.     I  ti 
these  islets  cind  islands  will  ftgain  bo  repeopletl,  once  n 
np  their  voice,  and  this  time  echo  the  aong  of  [iraiee  to  Jeb 
and  rejoice  in  the  gkd  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  H  is  Sun. 
things  are  espected  of  yonng  King  Qei>rge  of  Denmark,  & 
earnestly  hope  that  Europe  maj  not  be  dtsuppointed. 

At  three  p.m.  we  are  lu  the  midst  of  a  group  of  islands,! 
are  almost  us  thick  around  us  as  corn-stooks  in  a  h&rveat  ft 
We  often  paas  within  thirty  feet  of  the  shelving  roc^  m 
which  one  might  easily  pitch  a  biscuit.     The  view  Again  9, 
up,  the  summits  of  some  mountains  being  dimly  seen  j 
ahead.     In  another  thirty  minutes,  we  are   oncirdad  L 
larger  group,  through  which  we  thread  our  w.-iy  Jxlae  »  | 
son  in  a  crowd  ;  at  different  points  the  pas^g«   pn 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Kylea  of  Bute,  ur  perwips  i 
like  the  Channel   between  Jersey  ai:d   Sark.      Not  &  U 
creature,  except  sen-gulls  and  a  large  bird,  I  suppose  to  b 
eagle,  is  to  be  seen  on  these  bleak  rocky  shores.     At  4,80 
we  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Syra  or  feints,  ona  <Am 
northern  Cyclades,  disembarking  in  one  of  the  untidy  i 
bouts,  (how  imlike  the  smart  caiques  and  clean  caiquetT' 
the  Golden  Horn.)     Here  Greece  is  everything,  and  ovm 
is  Greek,  and  for  the  first  time  I  hear  the  modem  eupL- 

that  glorious  old  tongue,  in  which  the  greate.st  of  poets  m 

pbiloiopLers  wrote  their  immortal  works,  and  where  I  mako  nf 
first  aetjuaintance  with  the  Greek  Rn.^,  which  might,  fniin  iti 
white  and  blue  stripes,  be  mistaken  for  the  drapt,,,,  „(  {),. 
United  States.  The  inhabitants  are  beyond  doubt  int'-ii-it- ' 
withtheirnew]y-aequirediiberty,and  informme,  in  cr.(i' 
thatStamboulin  the  course  of  liiilf  a  dozen  years  will  i.|. 
form  part  of  the  Greek  empire,  forgetting  tii.it  a  nation  ~.  -^r,  ■: 
Bess,  and  a  people's  happiness,  depend  less  on  kirij^.  ^-ov.-ni 
ments.  aud  extent  of  tt^rriti-ry,  than  upon  the  Ufttiomil  wiiL 
morality,  and  individual  rectitude;  "righteousness  aJons  ei 
altetb  a  nation,"  is  an  aphorism  for  all  time. 

The  island  is  ten  miles  in  length  from  south  to  notih,  nnii 
about  ono-lialf  these  dimensions  in  breadth,  iis  rocky  na  G<.a.'. 

i  or  Uie  ttwlt  ol 'Ben  ■SlCVW-    \%. -ffltAawa,  bavgevi-rj  .-imnifl 
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winci,  figs,  and  other  Enstem  frnits.  The  harbour  U  sate  and 
capncioQH,  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  ships,  Greek  and 
Italian,  loading  and  disctiarging.  The  population  has  more 
tlmi)  quintupled  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  etreeta  of 
the  town,  which  has  the  eame  name  as  the  ialand,  are  thronged 
with  wfll-dreased  people.  There  are  many  handsome  ahops, 
cafo^,  churcheR,  public  buildings,  and  family  residences,  pre- 
eenting  the  vnriety  of  Stamboul  in  costume,  and  much  of 
ItamsgatG  or  Rothesay  in  its  vatering-place  ii])pcarancc.  Like 
Jnffa  or  Uiilipuli,  the  town  stands  on  the  shore,  creeping  up 
the  hills  that  form  the  background;  these  arc  crested,  one 
vith  a  church,  and  another  with  an  old  castle. 

Being  a  rendezrous  for  the  Italian,  French,  and  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Kteamers — the  latter  company  refitting  both  ships 
and  engines  here  —  there  are  many  resident  engineers,  ,the 
majority  Scotchmen,  with  whom  I  soon  fraternise,  and  be- 
gin to  realise  the  truth  of  the  sarcasm,  that  "  ray  countrymen 
arc  never  at  home  except  when  abroad."  They  have  a  nice 
little  church  and  escellent  school  premises;  unfortunately, 
however,  they  are  at  present  without  a  pastor,  "Whether  this 
want  will  be  supplied  by  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  or  not,  I 
caimot  say ;  but  am  half  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  had  these 
people  been  heathens  at  Timbuctoo,  or  on  liie  verge  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  their  claims  would  have  been  listened  to,  aud 
their  sjiirituat  necessities  supplied.  It  is  strange  that  our 
BymjHithtes  are  excited,  and  no  expense  spared  in  providing 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Hottentot,  whilf  our  white  ba'lhren, 
with  eipial  if  not  stronger  claims  upon  our  affections,  are 
ftllowed  to  perish  at  our  doors  1  How  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
■  John  iv.  20,  21. 

Syra  stands  high  in  classic  lore.  Pbericidea,  one  of  the 
DBt  ancient  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  a  diaciplo  of 
ittacua,  was  a  native  of  this  ialo,  under  whom,  while  here, 
_  :hagora*  is  said  to  have  studied.  ITie  fact,  if  it  be  so, 
set  me  a  pondering  whether  there  might  be  auj-tling  iu  the 
surrounding  scenery,  the  soil,  or  salubrity  of  the  air,  sutB- 
dent  to  produce,  on  such  an  unpromising  rock,  cither  a  philo- 
Bojihcr  or  a  mind  capable  of  discovering  the  47lh  probU-m  of 
the  first  hook  of  Euclid  ;  but  I  fail  to  perceive  atiy  physical 
cauae  to  account  foi  ttiia  heijog  tiu  ^\TV\>^\wft  ^i*^  ^'ai»ii&v'^^ 
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more  than  Amn  or  Jersey.  Might  we  not  refer  it  to  1 
GHDie  source  as  thut  to  'which  Currnu  attributed  Scottidi  tot 
leot— a  clciir  alHwsijhere  and  scanty  fare. 

Once  more  on  board,  the  anchor  ja  weighed.      We  t 
along  in-sliorc  fur  an  hour,  and  then  shoot  straight  as  nn  * 
far  the  Attic  shore.     Darkness  setting  in,  I  fiiug  niyseU  a 
Greek  couch,  and  endeiivour  to  woo  gentle  slumber;  I 
thia  instance,  from  the  jabbering  of  four  Italians,  who 
the  whole  night,  found,  like  all  similar  instances,  the  ei 
Tain.     It  blew  half  a  gale  during  the  night,  while  the  air  m 
aa  cold  as  charity.     We  have  just  past  the  headlaud  of  Nrg 
pout,  the  ancient  Eubcea,  and  are  beariiig  dow-ii  apon  J 
Bouthem  Cyclades,  rendered  famous  by  Homer  and  our  af 
Byron.     At  i.iS  a.m.  we  enter  the  bay,  and  at  5.30  A.M.  ^ 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  the  Fircens. 

Mojiday,  30lA.— The  coast  before  us  is  bold,  rucky,  ■ 
mountainous,  treeless,  and  seemingly  void  of  pnpuiatioo  j  q 
the  morning  sun  shines  with  unusual  briUinucy  t< 
Greece — and  especially  the  port  of  Athens — for  the  first  ti 
It  is  neither  b^uty  of  scenery  nor  loveliness  of  fttmosul 
that  could  either  add  to  or  detract  from  the  charm  i 
by  being  within  the  limits  of  this  classic  land.     Hai 
BUiiUl  boat,  with  four  other  passengers,  I  am  rowed  i 
Four  francs  is  demanded  for  my  individual  fare ;  a  t 
ensues — that  is,  a  togomac/iy — it  is  Greek  meeting  Qreelcl 
at  lost  flung  them  a  fnmc,  and  got  out  of  the  squabblo. 
ing  given  up  my  passport  before  the  steamer  left  f 
nople,  I  am  informed  it  will  be  obtained  on  reaching  Atti 
The  PirsBUs,  or  port  of  Athens,  has  the  ajipearance  of  a  mod.. 
town,  having  a  handsome  square,  wide  streets,  gaudy  shopa,  d 
A  large  and  convenient  fish  and  vegetable  market.     The  tui '  " 
is  well  sbeltcrcd,  ships  of  500  tons  coming  close  to  tha  q 

After  a  hasty  survey  of  the  place,  I  step  into  a  t 
of  which  there  are  numbers  plying  for  hire  between  t" 
the  city,  which  is   seen   nestling  under  flymettus  and  I 
shadow  of  the  Acmpolia     The  road  is  straight  as  an  ■ 
running  in  the  old  line  between  tlieandent  Pha]eiieK__ 
Piraic  walla,  which  were  erected  by  Themiatocles  some  L 
or  four  thousand  ^eata  agi,  to  connect  the  harbour  witk  ■ 
Then  oifc  CIA's  'v^ii^'*'^™*  **  •Ocitto  f 
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at  different  distances  In  fields  or  among  vineyards,  like  liouiy 
sentinels,  as  if  watcLiiig  tLe  city  and  tlie  shrines  of  Alliens' 
gods.  Tlic  road  is  being  pUnled  on  both  aides  with  tr^s, 
French  fiUihii)U,  while  houses  of  entertainment  are  uumeroos. 
From  the  amount  of  tr^iffic,  the  leveluess  of  the  plain,  the  rnil- 
wfiy  in  contemplation  will  not  only  be  cheaply  constructed, 
but  be  a  boon  to  the  citizens,  and  remunerative  to  the  share- 
holders. The  public  vehicles  are  paiticularly  clean,  having  a 
white  linen  covering  thrown  over  aides  and  seats  ;  they  cany 
four  in  and  two  ou^  ore  drawn  by  two  excellent  horses,  weU 
harnessed  and  driven,  and  are  far  superior  in  appointments  to 
our  four-wheeled  cabs,  the  fare  for  the  journey  being  one 
drachma,  {SJd. ;)  the  driver  is  civil,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
generally  ilie  case  when  the  fare  in  a  fixed  tari^. 

As  I  draw  near  the  glorious  old  Acropolis,  now  rising  on  my 
right,  my  mind  and  memory  arc  in  a  tumult  of  emotion,  wander- 
ing in  rtcallcetiiin  back  to  college  days,  Sir  D.  tC  Saudford's 
Greek  classes,  and  dear  old  A  Ima  Mater.  Ah,  what  weary  steps 
I  have  travelled,  and  strange  scenes  I  have  witnessed,  since 
youth  flushed  my  heart  and  gilded  my  hopes  ;  but  stay,  I  am 
in  the  land  of  Homer — Attica  bolds  me.  Shades  of  tbo 
mighty  dead,  forgive  me.  I  have  just  been  calculating  what 
premium  rail  and  gas  will  bear  in  a  few  months  on  the  Attic 
Bourse  !  Avaunt,  Mammon  I  Begone,  share  lists,  gas,  rail- 
way, and  telegraph  premiums.  Faitete  Hnr/uU  t  Who,  ol- 
tbuugh  devoid  of  clasaie  atwinnienta,  or  even  the  pretension, 
could  stand  in  Athens,  the  most  renowned  city  of  antiquity, 
without  having  his  feeling  for  the  aesthetic  and  d^iBtde  strongly 
stirred — a  Und  standing  first  and  alone  in  the  genius  of  its 
people,  immortalised  by  a  literature  second  only  to  that  of 
inspiration — a  phiioaophy  that  moulded  and  swayed  the  minds 
of  men,  till  Bacon  introduced  the  inductive  system  of  reason- 
ing, an  oratory  of  which  Philip  of  ilacedon  could  tell  the 
poiter — a  poetry  so  sublime  that  it  still  moves  the  heart  and 
melts  thci  a&ections  ;  the  land  of  Homer,  Theocritus,  and 
Snppho;  the  birthplace  of  tho  Arts,  her  painting  unapproaelk- 
abie,  whilst  her  sculptures  coulinue  to  this  day  the  n  '  ~~ 
our  ablest  masters.  Every  stream,  fountain  and  rive  , 
tain  and  valley,  nay,  every  step,  lias  a  history  embali 
either  epic  song  or  classic  story.    Huteninj^  alcmn.A!Mt* 
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UiorotigUare,  aid  throngh  a  la^e  square,  I  reach  tfa*  t 
(jf  ^olus,  or  tower  of  the  ■winda,  nnd  gare  with  r&ptuM  a 
beutlful  design.  This  gem,  built  by  Cyrrhostes,  ta  Od 
in  farm,  and  though  much  mutilated  and  timc-wom,  it 
aa  plendid  specimen  of  Orwk  taste.  Reprcaeotatioiis  « 
TarioDs  winds  nm  along  the  Meze  on  each  side,  the  figin 
alto  relitvo  expressing,  by  appropriate  gestures,  tho  i  ^^ 
atorm  or  the  gentle  calm,  vividly  cAlling  to  mind  the  eifn^^ 
aive  lines : — 

"  CeUa  sedet  JGoUia.  area, 
Sccptra  tcnens.  mollit  bic  animos  ti  lemperat  rlaa 
.    .     .     fiLcil  tempcBtutuiDqiie  potcntuni 
Hare  nbi  dictn,  Mvum  converaa  cuspidc  montem, 
Imiialit  in  IaIub  :  nc  vcnti,  velut  a{;uime  facta. 
Qua  data  porta,  ruDnt  ct  ipmta  (arbtna  perflant^ 
Incuberc  mari,  totnmqui:  a  aedibiu  isui, 
Una  Eiiniaqae  Notoeqae." 

•Xntid  I.  8L 

I  soon  climb  the  hill,  and  ait  Aavm  on  a  broken  colaru 
of  the  Acropolis,  to   luxariate  on   the    wondrous   vi-.*  K- 
fore  me,  the  city  nnd  surrounding  country,  the  bilIlk^  i ;  '' 
IliHsua,  the  windings  of  Cephissus,  Mount  Hymettiiii,  v.\\.  \'-- 
twin  peaks  and  woodyprecipitousflanka,  the  ri)ad  Ie;if.!::,^' !.  ■; 
the  ferry  of  Salami^,  contraatiiig  curiously  with  tin'   I .   . 
Way,  the  ruins  of  the  Academy  on  the  north,  the  I--,  -.•    :i  ■■ 
the  east,  the  Stadium  on  the  south,  and  lookiiig  d  i  :l. 
the  glorioua  temple  of  Theaus ;  these  are  seen  at    ;. 
The  eye  wanders  with  pleasure  over  a  scene  wn>'ir; 
Palestine  excepted — in  the  world;    the  picture,  {'•■■] 
word,  islilledin  with  cathedral  and  church,  pa  lace  ^m 
and  finally  rests  with  aw^  and  astonishment  on  the  ;.-  . 
lated  columns  and  broken  architrave  of  Olympus,  v.\,\ 
me  strongly  of  the  ruined  colonnade  of  the  tt-'nijilo  ,i!  ' 

Skirting  the  mountain  on  the  right,  I  ('\;iiiii;i. 
tensive  eKenvations  that  are  going  on  iti  t1i<  . 
theatre,  which  contained  seats  for  thirty    ■ 
There  were  anciently  within  these  walls  -: 
Sophocles,  ami  Euripides,  and  of  Uie  coiiii>  , 
phanes  nnd  Menandcr,  whose  writliigsarc  iiunU.I  1  ■    ■ 
The  circuW  »aa.ta  are  still  in  good  preaervation,     \  i , 
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»s  when  the  senators  rose  from  Biem  after  witncMirg  some  iiublic 
spectacle.  The  nainea  are  still  legible ;  groups  of  8culpiur», 
comprising  keitdfl,  legs,  torsos,  and  inscriptionB,  are  stnwn 
about ;  iii  n  word,  the  place  is  a  quarry  of  aiitiquaritui  treosure^i 
Winding  round  the  hill,  under  th*frowmng  battlements,  which 
arc  jrierced  with  windows  and  arched  doorways,  I  walked  up 
the  indine  to  the  principal  entrance,  and  sat  down  on  a,  marble 
b!i>ck  which  b  covered  with  Greek  characters,  and  again  gazed 
awe-attickcn  on  the  marvellous  and  magnificent  ruins  on  every 
ude,  indignant,  too,  to  know  that  some  of  these  are  not  worn 
by  time's  gntdual  and  remorseleas  tooth,  but  by  the  shot  and 
shell  of  the  Turk.  Were  I  not  a  Christian  and  a  clergyman, 
I  would,  thia  morning,  on  looking  upon  these  ahot^riven 
columns,  execrate  the  vandalism  that  could  level  their  artilleiy 
against  these  works  of  art  and  beauty,  t  cannot  help  fancy- 
ing the  thoosonds  of  yenrs  of  eventful  history,  the  illustrious 
dead,  whose  names  fill  the  pages  of  the  world's  records  with  . 
all  that  Greece  and  its  capital  hare  done ;  these,  like  Banquo's 
ghost,  Boem  to  tilt  befnrc  my  mental  vision  and  crowd  upon 
my  memory  ;  I  feel  fascinated  and  spell-lwund ;  it  ia  only 
with  an  effort  I  can  riae  and  leavothe  sijot. 

Crossing  «  field,  probably  two  huni^d  yards  wide,  I  reach 
and  mount  the  cver-memomble  Mar's  Hill,  now  a  bare  and 
rugged  rock,  on  which  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  stood 
when  addressing  the  Athenians,  and'directiiig  their  minds  from 
dnmb  idob  to  the  true  and  only  living  God.  On  this  height  a 
tide  of  deeper  euiotions,  stronger  and  pnrer  than  those  experi- 
enced in  looking  at  the  merely  beixntiful,  the  grand,  or  the 
antique,  wells  up  in  my  heart.  "  I  am  now,"  speaking  audibly 
— a  habit  1  have  fidliin  into  of  late,  probably  from  being  mu<.'h 
alone  in  my  wandlrings — "  on  that  place  where  Paul  stood  and 
preached  that  wondrous  sermon  recorded  in  Acts  xvii.  Here 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  Daraaris  were  converted,  a 
philosopher  and   a  woman,  showing  that  'in   Christ  Jes 

there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  n  new  ct^ 

f.ill  opon  my  knees,  and  pour  out  my  soul  in' 
afterwards  read  the  wliolc  of  t]ie  afore-meuth 
of  Scripture,  under  such  euiotions  aa  I  tievu 
may  never  again  cxj/cnence,  while  £ 
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This  may  be  regarded  by  some  aa  Terging  on  t 
oc  an  undue   veneration    for   holy  jilaces.      It   may  bn  e 
tended  that  wherever  the  knee  is  bent,  and  Ood  invuhed,  t] 
plac«  becomes  holy  ground—granted :  probably,  Ihiiv«E«cna 
much  Bujiertititioua  'worship    of  holy  places  as  falls  to  'T 
lot  of  most  clergymen— nevertheless,  truth   cotnjiels  me  t 
state,  that  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Gethsenianc,  Be4li]elUi 
and  Nasaretb,  I  have  prayed  with  an  earnestness  aud  tawu 
which,  I  am  certain,  was  inteusified  by  the  ecebe  and  tbefl 
■ociationa  with  wbich  they  were  connected.     Nor  L 
judging  from  my  own  feelings,  for  a  Christian  to  stand  on  H 
Hill,  read  the  same  veraea,  look  around  upon  those  nionni 
the  Acropolis  on  the  right,  the  Temple  of  Thcsus  at  hu  U 
and  reflect  that  these  edifices  and  scenes  were  under  the  ey^M 
Paul  when  lie  stood  on  this  sput  aud  said,  "  Ye  men  of  AtiM 
I  perceive  that  in  all,  things  ye  are  too  superstitious.     For  tl 
passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devoljons,  I  fonnd  an  aitxt  t 
this  inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.    Whom  tl 
fore  ye  ignonintly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you."     If » ; 
could  behold  and  only  half  comprehend  these  Ibings,  Bad  i 
feel  his  devotion  quickened  into  fervour,  hia  fiuth  rise  kigl 
his  prayer  become  more" earnest,  his  soul  and  spirit,  » 
sublimated  and  spiritualised,  then  his  moral  constituUoa  H 
mental  idiosyncrasy  must  be  \ery  different  from  miiML 
CAnnot  lenve  this  mount.     I  am  again,  as  it  were,  oa  Olivd 
in  Gethsemane,  or  on  the  shore  at  Capernaum. 

Sitting  down  on  a  squared  and  levelled  ledge,  th*  i 
Brma,  I  sarrender  myself  to  meditation.  Metbinks  I  bol 
'Paul  on  this  very  platform.  There  on  his  right  rises  the  teoipl 
cronnedrock,  crowded  with  shrinesandfonesdedicatedtoatjalig 
gods  and  goddesses,  ornamented  with  all  the  adommenis  thil 
wealth  could  purchase  or  geniua  achieve — the  whole  designnl 
to  grntify  a  voluptuous,  yet  a  religious  taste.  Every  avciiiif 
lea»!ing  to  the  hill  swarms  with  priests,  and  the  grc-it  ;i["i'i!c 
himself  is  encircled  by  sages,  philosophers,  and  niati-nii  - 

the  city  below  the  Areopagus,  crowded  with  ominr-.  | -. 

and  artists;    besides,  thousimds  of  youth  drawn  from  iy<^_ 
;r  of  Greece  to  the  schools  of  Attica.     A  thousand  intero 
ibjecte  till  hU  eye  and  overwhelrn  his  mind  with  vtoi 
The  dm  and  Hitinai  oS  X-Va  \wisi  i^x^^^^i^  M 
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on  a  shingly  beacb,  reaches  Ids  curs.  His  gcncrnuii  hoiirt 
bleeds  until  be  ncejjs  over  a  city  "  wholly  gjvun  lo  i<l<ilalry.'' 
Ascending  on  bis  way  to  the  height  be  must  huve  olwervcd 
Mid  been  amazed  at  the  number  of  temi>les,  and  tlic  inliiiily  of 
duties,  their  numbers  in  Athens  equalling',  it  i^  Maid,  t}ia 
popuUlion— namely,  00,000.  Well  might  he  excUiim,  "IiiiiU 
things  ye  are  too  siijiCMlitiouH,"  that  is,  exceedingly  religious, 
given  to  idol  or  dcmun  worship.  Paul  lutnsi.-lf,  a  Uoniaii 
citizen,  skillod  in  jiliilosophy  and  master  of  v.iriuiid  l:ii)gii:i^cH, 
knew  and  therefore  a|i|ireciated  the  aciinircnieiits  nf  tho 
Athenians ;  but  lie  also  [leiiwivcd  that  they  were  siiiritually 
blind,  "and  hb  soul  is  stirred  within  him."  lie  fully  com- 
prehended the  mental  superiority  of  his  audience  who  hiid 
assembled  this  nioruing  to  hear  hint  s]icak  cif  "  Jesus  ami  tho 
resurrection."  Hence  his  soliritiKli;  and  zeal  that  men  almost 
like  goda  in  knowk-djie  should  be'-onje  godly.  Hapjiy  day 
for  Greece,  and  li^ippy  day  for  the  Athenians,  that  the  uposllu 
of  the  Gentiles  |in.c!aiined  from  Mar's  Hill  the  story  of  the 
cross  and  the  future  inhcritannc. 

Again  I  lift  up  my  voii;e  in  prayer  to  G'hI,  thiit  He  would, 
in  His  own  timi;  ami  way,  rauiw:  His  ^.^i.-ji'd  iiiiru;  mr>re  not 
only  to  visit  thi-i  i-]n.-iM<:  land,  Iml  that  it  miifht  t)ir<iii;;hiint 
the  whole  W'.rld  have -' fr.:<i  roiu's':  imd  l.o  Kloriiird."  It  d:- 
quircs  but  little  i.l.^'-rv.iilr.i,  |..  [..T'-civc  Hiul  lli'-  jin-iftit  in- 
habitante  are  v.-ry  iliir.T-nl  in  nn.^t  r.-tjHTi.H  fr-.m  th'-  Alhc'iiians 
of  old— they  .-.;-;ij  I.'.  Uk  ll..-  L'-'nim,  IK'r.ilirr.',  ;.l.ilili.-i.  am; 
inspiration  of  aiiil..1i-ii  wnj.  h  .ii-liii-iii-lu'd  tl.iir  iiri'c-.(„rH. 
At  present  they  an-  living  wh'.Uv  np^.ii  lr;i<litii.ii-i  and  long 
departed  Kr-at.,'-.-..  lik-;  ll,..  .J..ti...al' mil.-,  in  <mT  I^-id'^  dayi, 
who  boa«t.d  '.r  l-'ins-  Al.ri.li;.fii'«  y-i\.  and  !-■  t"l  •ii.li-ilii'd  : 
ao  themenof  m'«l.ri.  AD.-i.-i  <'■]-''■  ii.  -"If  --..Mi'--]  l.aTii|.ii,lity, 
recounting  th"  (..[^'in-  el.titt  uf  lii"  p'i>>l!,  KtnliMinin.  mid 
warriors  to  wln'h  tli<'ii  niiiniry  H"^''  I'li'li.  I'lilijr-  .sjlis- 
factionl     A  liviiii;  'l-ii  n  l.-tt'-r  Umii  a  •Uwi  li-.n,  or  ^i  j-mng 

t.|,.i,.|,-..,r,..|i-..dB^.l-. 

k  ftmn  lltl»  wM-maiaorablu  pwlpit  of  ihe 

'  ;k(|  and   |>riw>ii  of  HoitK-m.     IK'  also 

U,  I-jo,  who  taOKlit  hin  riiunlrjjiu'ii  t-i 

Miiine  docttiric  !w  tli'^  di^'iple 
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PAUL  AND  SOCRATES. 


The  former  of  these  men  wns  a  heaven-iiispired  Jaw,  ttetf 
a  heaven-taught  heathen,  "  having  diversities  of  gifts,  I 
snmo  spirit;"  both 'were  ardent  philaDthropists.  botb  ape 
and  both  were  martyrs  to  their  respective  creeds,  and  t 
truths  of  divine  inspir:Uion;  the  one  a  Greek  and  the  n 
ft  Roman  citijsen,  yet  possessing  many  attributes  in 
Both  saw  the  Greeks  given  to  polytheism,  their  c 
idolatry,  and  both  equally  deplored  these  errors.  When  H 
wisest  of  his  countiymeu  was  questioned  as  to  the  < 
Lis  knowledge,  he  repUed,  the  only  thing  he  knew  witll  a| 
tainty  waa  that  he  knew  nothing. 

In  tho  immediate  vicinity  stands  the  "  pcyx  "  or  pL 
from  which  Demosthenes  harangued  the  citizens  and  tan 
statesmen  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  Surely  this  is  s  d 
able  spot.  The  pulpit  uf  Paul,  the  bema  of  Socrates,  n 
platform  of  the  greatest  orator  of  the  old  world.  Oh,  t 
a  minister  of  the  glorious  gospel,  I  could  eatch  a  rajr  o 
illumination  that  shone  in  the  6rst,  something  of  the  bni 
nf  the  second,  and  a  spark  of  the  fervid  eloquence  tliat  c' 
tensed  the  third  !  Tiien  should  my  life  not  have  b^n  ftp 
vain  ;  I  would  be  better  fitted  to  declare  the  love  of  Ga 
the  saving  grace  of  Christ  Jesus. 

I  feel,  whilst  standing  on  this,  I  could  almost  bbj  at 
Bpot,  my  heart  expand,  my  alfectitin  become  wider,  an 
whole  being,  as  it  were,  etherialised.     At  tUia  moiuentt 
well  conceive  the  sensations  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  ] 
quo  initrvalU),  when  they  stood  on  the  Mount  o 
tion.    Greatly  havel  enjoyed  my  morning's  meditation;  " 
Jt  is  good  to  be  here.''     I  am  slreogthened  in  faith,  wan___ 
love  and  devotion.     So  it  should  ever  be  in  commtuiiiig  m 
God,  reading  His  Word,  or  visiting  places  consecrated  by  I] 
great,  the  wise,  and  the  good. 

Having  thus  spent  two  hours  in  reading  and  n 
descend  tho  bare,  but  interesting  rock  ;  and  crossing  n  ploi 
field,  in  which  two  men  are  turning  over  the  ground;  the  M 
like  that  of  Ephcsus,  is  profusely  mingled  with  marblo,  fa  ' 
and  tiles;  in  short,  the  dibrit  of  aucieut  Athena,  Tbsjr  4 
looking,  I  am  infonned,  for  antique  coins,  glass  aod  i  ' 
oniaments — relics  th^t  find  a  ready  sale  amongst  a 
collectors,  and  tiave^i^n. 


meditation,  1 
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The  next  point  is  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  a  noble  ruin, 
almost  entire,  considering  its  antiquity  and  war's  merciless  vio- 
lence. It  was  erected  immediately  after,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of,  the  victory  of  Marathon,  when  the  Persians  were  driven 
from  Grecian  soil.  The  material  is  pure  marble,  which  has 
now,  however,  from  years  and  atmospheric  influence,  assumed 
a  yellow  tinge,  not  unlike  the  limestone  walls  of  Jerusalem,  or 
the  freestone  of  which  many  of  the  houses  in  Glasgow  are 
built.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure,  surrounded  by  lofty  fluted 
columns;  the  esplanade  or  approach  lined  with  rows  of  statuary, 
sedilia,  and  inscriptions;  many  of  them,  though  sadly  mutilated, 
are  of  priceless  value.  The  interior,  now  used  as  a  museum,  is 
filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  Greek,  particulariy  Athenian  anti- 
quities, which  have  been  accumulating  for  several  years.  Hav- 
ing completely  fatigued  and  exhausted  my  body,  without  at  all 
satisfying  my  mind,  for  the  eye  is  never  sated  with  the  beauti- 
ful, I  hasten  into  the  city,  and  betake  myself  to  a  restaurant, 
to  recniit  and  refresh  the  outward  man.  The  furniture  of  the 
establishment,  attendance,  and  dishes,  were  all  such  as  would 
be  found  at  a  second-class  eating-house  of  a  similar  description 
in  Paria     The  charges  extremely  moderate. 

Four  difierent  calls  had  to  be  made  before  I  obtained  my  pass- 
port from  the  police,  and  the  manners  of  the  officials  were  more 
brusque  than  affable.  I  secured  lodgings  with  a  private  family, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria, a  student  at  one  of  the  Athenian  medical  schools,  who  on 
receiving  his  diploma  intends  returning  home  to  practise  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  is  well  read  and  intelligent,  whilit 
his  manners  are  as  gentlemanly  as  if  he  had  been  brought  iqp 
in  Belgravia,  or  ne  in  the  Quartier  St  Germains.  Jaded  by 
lionising  and  excitement,  I  retire  early  to  rest,  thus  closisg 
my  first  day  in  classic  and  historic  Greece. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

CORINTH. 

Tuesday^  31^. — T  engage  as  dragoman  a  young  Dane,  who 
speaks  less  or  more  fluently  eight  different  languages.  He 
has  come  to  Greece,  he  informs  me,  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  his  countryman,  King  George,  who  is  at  present  vi.sit- 
ing  Corfu.  In  a  few  minutes  we  are  at  the  gate  of  the 
Acropolis;  here  1  paid  three  drachmas  (2s.  2|d.)  for  our 
admission.  A  guide  accompanies  us,  but  more  to  prevent 
spoliation,  or  to  check  pilfeiing,  than  to  afford  information, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary.  We  are  now  witliin 
the  citadel  of  Athens.  If  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  was 
the  "Heart  of  Midlothian,"  this  may  be  called  the  soul  of 
Greece.  The  Acropolis  is  supj)osed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Cecrops,  about  B.C.  15,36,  and  if  so,  is  coeval  with  Moses. 
Though  properly  a  fortress  or  citadel,  the  buildings  consist 
chiefly  of  temples  erected  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of 
their  deities.  These,  surrounded  by  a  battlemented  wall, 
are  congregated  on  the  levelled  summit  of  this  rock  or 
hill,  that  rises,  like  a  huge  pedestal,  from  the  Attic  plain, 
to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  is  only  accessible  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  gateway  or  *'  Propylaea"  of  the  stronghold 
is  a  noble  pile,  majestic  in  its  simplicity,  and  is  suj>p()rted  by 
six  fluted  marble  columns,  twenty-nine  feet  high,  flanked  by 
the  Temple  of  Victory.  It  was  not,  however,  till  B.C.  440,  at 
which  period  architecture  had  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence, that  the  Acropolis  was  enriched  by  its  grandest  trophy 
— the  Temple  of  Minerva,  better  known  as  the  Parthenon,  and 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  structure  ever 
fashioned  by  mortal  hands. 
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This  masterpiece,  the  joint  work  of  Ictinus,  Collicrates, 
and  Carpion,  adorned  by  the  master  mind  of  Praxetelea 
and  by  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  the  prince  of  sculptors,  was  con- 
structed during  the  sumptuous  sway  of  Pericles.  It  was 
built  entirely  of  white  marble,  in  form  an  oblong,  in  style 
the  purest  Doric,  and  occupied  an  area  of  223  by  102  feet, 
having  on  the  sides  nineteen  columns  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  thirty-four  in  height,  the  pediment  decorated  with  mar- 
ble figures  representing  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  the  com- 
bats of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lepithte.  It  was  despoiled  of 
some  of  its  chief  ornaments  by  the  vandalism  of  Lord  Elgin, 
and  Britain  became  the  resetter  of  the  stolen  property,  an  act 
as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  barbarous  ;  yet  though  plundered  by 
collectors,  battered  by  the  hammers  of  the  Iconochists,  and  the 
bullets  and  bombs  of  the  Turks,  it  still  continues  a  monument 
of  unparalleled  beauty.  The  names  of  its  architects,  and  all 
who  had  a  share  in  its  erection,  will  be  borne  down  to  re- 
motest posterity,  even  though  the  ruins  still  existing  should  be 
utterly  demolished,  and  not  a  "wreck''  left  behind. 

Tlie  temple  at  Baalbec  may  have  been  more  gigantic  than 
that  of  Minerva,  but  in  comparison  it  is  a  rude  undigested 
heap;  the  one  may  be  compared  to  the  finest  porcelain,  or 
Sevres  china,  the  other  to  common  delf ;  the  one  might  have 
been  erected  by  men  of  untutored  genius  and  giant  force,  the 
other  could  only  be  designed  and  executed  by  the  breathings 
of  inspiration;  the " former  wholly  material,  the  latter  purely 
ideal ;  the  one  heavy  prose,  the  other  the  aestheticisni  of  poetry ; 
the  first  an  abode  for  mortals,  the  second  of  immortals.  Never 
in  my  life  did  I  wish  more  to  possess  lluskin's  power  of 
word-painting,  or  George  GilfiUan's  rich  vocabulary,  than  at 
the  present  moment ;  I  am  too  prosaic  to  describe  in  fitting 
terms  such  a  gem  of  art  and  triumph  of  genius. 

Within  the  temple  there  are  four  statues  of  draped  females, 
which  excel  all  I  have  ever  seen  in  delicacy  of  chiselling  and 
grace  of  proportion ;  each  fold  of  the  dress  is  a  study,  so  is  the 
veil,  and  the  face-like  tracery.  I  gaze  on  these  monuments 
with  ever-increasing  pleasure;  they  are  so  life-like,  that  under 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  they  seem  actually  to  breathe.  Again 
and  again  I  return  to  admire  them,  and  freely  would  I  give 
all  I  possess  to  become  the  owner  of  such  glorious  works. 
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A  nnmber  of  navvies  are  busy  excavating,  and  t 
shafts  bave  been  sunk  twenty  feet  under  the  actaal  level,  11 
Luve  not  yet  reached  the  foundation  of  tte  Parthenon.  A  la 
spiuie  is  partitioned  off  for  fragments  of  scnlpturc  ei  ~ 
up  or  collected  amongst  the  ruins,  one  depnrtinont  o 
entirely  of  heads,  another  of  arms,  and  other  mutilated  p 
tions  of  statuary.     In  a  further  section  there'  a 
of  inscriptiona  on  slahs,  pedestals,  and  sedilia,  in  every  «i 
and  size  of  the  Greek  character,  some  in  the  nadal  wltln 
stops,  others  GO  minute  as  to  require  a  glass  to  decipher  tl 
They  are  embedded  in  plaster,  not  merely  for  prese 
but    in   order  that    they  bo  more   easily    read    or   i 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  £ne  arts,  especially  tl 
motive,  were  much  influenced  by  the  Greek  my  tholosy.  « 
some  acquaintance  with  which,  an  understanding  of  thurg( 
temples,  and  sculpture,  ia  simply  impossible. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  they  worshipped  fr 
distinct  deities,   the   dii  tnajore»,  besides    a  host  i>f  b 
and  virtues,  to  whom  they  paid  a  lesser  degree  of    hou 
Their  first  attempts  at  sculpture  were  undoubtedly  reuna 
tions  of  their  jienatcs.     Uermes  originally  was  llttls  t 
than  a  simple  pillar  or  cube,  and  latterly  a  stone  wm  w 
for  a  capita],  which  ultimately  assumed  the  appearaiwa  tk 
head.     It    is  related   by  Pausaniaa  that   Diana  was 
sented  by  a  column,  Jupiter  by  a  pyramid,  and  CoStC 
Folios  by  two  posts  with  a  cross-piece,  expressive  of  I 
affection;  in  short,  the  sculpture  of  Greece  and  tl»e  \ 
of  Cormth   wero   as   rude   as   out   own  cnuotry's    , 
before  the  time   of  Wedgeworth ;   but   hapjiily  tut'' 
Uedalus  arose,   who   threw  around  the  eculptor'a    i 
power  and  beauty.      Next  was  bom  the    art  of  i  .... 
modeling  in  clay,  casting  in  bronze,  and  engraving  oa  a 
In  successive  ages  great  men  nppciired,  such  na  AJcant 
Agelades,  Scopas,  cnlminating  in  the  names  of  Phidiaa,  F 
teles,  the  authors  of  these  wondrous  creations. 

A  man,  who  occupies  the  porch  with  a  stall,  has  sj 
marble,Mar  a  Hill  quailK,  tear-bottles,  sepulchral  lampo, and  |l 
tographa,  for  sale,  the  former  of  which,  it  bonajide — sotnti' 
mure  than  doubtful — arc  not  out  of  place  ;  from  whom  I 
chaaodaiew  oa&DVi^eciiB(Am'^N\si.\.\ra^.'aR,  ktlmaiaa^ 
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LMping  into  one  of  tlie  modern  Athenian  stageKMiicliw,  I 
1  forthwith  conveyed  bnclt  to  the  Piraus,  where  I  take  up 
y  quarters  at  tlie  Liird  Nelson— a  iirivale  lodging  being,  for 
luuce,  unattainaLU'.  The  OiOmlCar  ship  of  war  is  l^ing 
II)  harbour.  I  mcvt  with  one  of  the  officers,  glad,  lika 
U,  to  see  n  countrymnn  in  a  foreign  Liud,  nnd  so  we  frater- 
From  him  I  learn  tliat  his  ship  hiut  been  on  the  Ht&tiun 
for  three  moutlia.  The  oliicers  havo  heavy  duties  to  attend, 
bolls  and  supper  parties  eugnging  them  every  evening.  The 
sun  has  been  torrifically  hot  all  day,  the  thermometer  rtuigiug 
from  80'  to  90°  in  the  shade,  a  heat  sufficient  to  produce  sun- 
stroke, unless  great  caution  be  exercised.  No  doubt  the  Clreek 
dress,  with  ita  chasle  and  flowing  drapery,  besides  being  pic- 
turesque, is  well  adapted  for  such  a  climate,  hut  tlie  head- 
gear— the  red  fez — is  auything  eicept  calculoted  to  pnit«ct 
the  face  from  the  ardent  rays  of  the  Attic  I'hcebus:  whereas 
the  Turkish  turban,  with  its  niany  folds,  whether  of  muslin  or 
glaring  aJoured  silk,  effectively  diades  the  brow.  However, 
I  have  donned  the  national  fez,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
people  amongst  whom  I  am  sojourning ;  but  it  baa  left  me 
browned,  burned,  uiid  blistered.  A  Spanish  sombrero,  or  an 
old  Seotliflh  bonnet  of  the  '45  type,  would  be  n  better  invest- 
ment for  the  traveller  in  either  Greece  or  Turkey. 

Now  seated,  the  time  evening,  on  a  projecting  balcony  over- 
looking the  harbour,  I  hear  three  Scottish  engineers  talking 
on  the  pavement  below,  in  the  beloved  accents  of  my  native 
land.     They  are  connected,  I  have  learned,  with  the  mau-uf- 
wsr  in  the  offing.    The  scene  is  pure,  peaceful,  and  lovely ;  the 
•etting  sun,  throwing  his  slanting  rays,  and  bathing,  in  gor- 
geous glory,  mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  rock,  reminding  mo 
of  those  two  or  three  Claudes  in  the  National  Oalloiy.     Ths 
view  is  cxtcn^ve,  embracing  tlia  whole  bay,  the  Acropolis  in 
the  distance,  with  the  everlasting  bills  in  the  backgroondf  ^ 
Mmiugly  chiselled  out,  and  slandiiig  in  bold  relief  ng:uiist  lllf 
J  whilst  the  subdued  hush  nf  the  rip[iling  wiivt-i,  jls  the; 
y  murmuringly  along  the  hcacb,  the  boats  tlittiii^  jnust  V 
len  shore  and  offing,  the  splashing  of  the  osrs  (>r  ihr  ' 
t  the  rowlock,  strains  of  music  floatiiig  over  the  b 
e  ship  just  dimly  visible,  the  bufttiuui's  ai>iig  mel 
e  into  melody,  lights  s^arklinj^  ^ke  vSaliJa 
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tie  ships  at  anchor,  tlie  hum  from  the  streets,  jtdn^bti  i 
the  occtisiiinnl  bnrhing  of  dog;,  bo  pleasingly  lull  my  f 
that  1  fall  into  a  deep  reverie,  which  is  at  length  I     ' 
the  commonplace  but  accessary  conununicatiun,  "£ 

Wtttttftdft!/,  Itt  Junr. — A  Bteamer  is  advertised  to  nil  N 
day  for  Kalamaki,  a  village  lying  in  the  Gulf  of  Salkmis,  ■ 
this  aide  the  isthmus,  a  few  miles  from  C'orintb.     It  b  ' 
announced  that  the  boat  will  remain  long  cnuugli  to  a, 
the  passengers  visiting  Goriulh,   I  proceed  on  board, 
deck  is  crowded,  from  stem  to  stem,  with  Greek  p 
affording  me  an  opi>ortunily — the  first  I  have  had — of  n 
ling  with  all  classes  of  the  community,    and  becoming  I 
quoJnted  with  some  of  their  liabita  and  usages.     Tbey 
extremely  Turkish  in  outward  appearance,  though  t«  telttl 
so  would  be  to  expose  one's-self  to  their  anger,  if  not  tl 
dagger,  for  no  nation  do  they  more  thoroughly  detest, 
at  Sym  that  I  first  heard  their  jubilance  of  nationality,  t 
cherished  anticipations,  and  their  hopes  of  soon  being  a 
into  a  great  people,  the  snme  spirit  seemingly  animatil 
ranks  and  ages.     The  greater  portion  of  our  pn^engns  bi 
to  the  army,  and  are  on  their  way  to  Patras.     Unwitting 
am  in  the  midst  of  u  group  of  officers,  who,  through  i 
preter,  question  me  about  England,  her  commerce,  hi 
her  navy  ;  but,  above  all,  her  homo  and  domestic  policy, 

Though  better  acquainted  with  theology  or  my  Bildell 
with  the  ever-Bliitliiig  quagmire  of  politics,  yet,  to  the  fa 
my  information  and  ability,  I  furnish  a  reply  to  their  q 
tinns,  stating  the  sources  of  our  notional  grt 
what  I  advanced  was  assented  to,  and  if  not,  the  otily  |i 
dissent  was  the  French  or  Italiim  shrug.     It  was  a 
understand  from  their  remarks  that,  in  the  event  of  Qm 
becoming  free,  that  Britain,  and  her  free  institutiuoa  of  n 
platform,  and  pulpit,  would  be  her  model.     But  vlu 
aspirations  without  inspiration !     Ah,  Greece,  if  tlunt  a 
be  liberated  and  regenerated,  and  thy  capital  tr»asfi(ind| 
Stamboul,  other  me'ius  and  measnrea  must  be  adnptAlti 
thi!  dagger  in  embroidered  baldrick,  Mh-cr-hilted  pistes,  hST 
sash,  and  tawcy  dress,  only  fit  for  a  lady's  boudoir.     Net  tj 
^weifi  Ui&  thirt3  tjsfBite  ft'x^«Jia\i  »sA tes&ssia,  « 
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Attica;  not  thna  was  Thermopylie defended,  and  the  vidoiy of 
Maratliun  acliieved.  la  a  word,  you  must  fling  aside  your 
gewgHwa  and  trappings,  .nnd  be  men,  as  your  fathers  were  in 
Uie  classic  days  of  Grecian  story.  The  renown  of  Therai- 
Btocles,  Bpaminondaa,  Miltiadcs,  and  other  heroes,  whose 
names  adorn  the  page  of  your  country's  aiinala,  will  not 
deliver  your  beautiful  but  enfechled  fatlierland.  You  invito 
my  opinion  1  Well,  there  roust  be  Blem  aud  even  Garibaldiun 
simplicity,  endurance  of  toil,  Mazzinian  patience,  and  great 
trust  in  yourselves. 


Having,  at  lost,  a  little  more  leisure  to  look  around  me,  I 
direct  my  attention  to  tlie  coast  of  >jaliimis.  The  country  ia 
rugged  and  desolate,  not  a  house  or  habitation,  an  ox  or  an 
ass,  nor  a  single  living  creature,  has  been  visible  since  we  left 
the  Pirsus ;  bold,  gray  rocks  and  bare  mounbuus  b  tlie  uni- 
versal characteristic  of  the  coast  and  islands  of  the  blue 
.£gcan,  Kulainaki,  our  destined  port,  appears  on  the  right 
or  north-east  corner  of  the  bay,  embosomed  in  foliage,  and 
regosing  under  the  shelter  of  a  shrubby  hilL  We  drop  an- 
chor about  200  yards  from  the  beach.  Our  little  steamer, 
the  ffytlra,  named  after  an  island  and  town  lying  east,  popu- 
lation 40,000,  has  done  her  work  cleverly,  the  voyage  liaving 
been  accomphshed  in  something  under  four  hours.  We  are 
rowed  ashore  at  a  cost  of  twenty  lipta,  (twopence,  English.) 
This  harbour  ia  the  point  of  debarkation  for  passengers  be- 
tween Athens  and  Corinth  and  Patraa.  The  town  consists  of 
a  few  .cottages  and  fishermen's  huts,  but  it  has  no  less  thAn 
four  caffs,  all,  however,  etiually  wretched. 

On  shore  there  are  some  native  carts,  drawn  by  two  horecs, 
for  the  conveyance  of  lu^age;  there  are  also  coaches  to  con- 
vey the  passengers  to  Oorinth  and  Pntras.     Availing  nivscU 
of  one  of  these,  which  go  at  a  tolerably  fair  speed 
driven  over  a  hill  and  through  some  downs  to  ho 
Cenchreae,  of  which  Inst,  Phosbe,  the  servant  oT  ti 
k  native,*     The  path  is  rugged,  and  Uiert 
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injt,  the  surface  of  the   countiy  iB  leveL     Twenty  t 
brings  lis  to  the  remains  of  the  wall  that   Etretchn]  i 
the  isfliinus,  near  which  was  the  Stadinin.  wliere  the  lathmi 
gnnica  were  celebrated.     Before  entering  dtrinth,  wo  t 
amphitheatre,  which  measures  290  by  11)0  feet;  the  si 
is  in  a  good  itate  of  preservation,  and,  as  at  Pompeit  a 
EpheauB,  has  roclc-cut  arched  [inssages,  through   whidi  t 
gliuliotors  and  wild  beasts  passed  to  the  arena. 

Modem  Corinth  is  a.  short  distance  from  the   site  of  ll 
ancioDt  city.    A  few  fluted  Doric  coluinnsstilJ  standing  is 
and  atone,  except  where  united  by  an  architrave,  arc  the  h 
Burvivora  to  tell  where  Corinth  stood,  and  whnt  Corinth  « 
The  Corinthian  Acropolis,  or  Acrocorinthus,  howerer,  is  tl 
real  object  of  interest  to  the  truveller.     Like  its  Ath« 
prototype,  it  stands  on  the  snmmit  of  a  height  miog  ]  . 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  seen  from  a  great  djatiuiee  > 
"Qua  tuntmaa  caput  Aeroeorinthtu  in  attrat  tallit,  ft  a' 
tftminum  mare pmtegit  umbra."*     Strong  by  nature,  luvli 
deep  ravines  and  precipitous  sides,  it  is  now  jiurely  a 
tion  enclosed  by  wnlla,  witli  portcullis,  drawbridge,  and  t 
tions,     The  interior  ia  a  quarry  of  ruins,  the  </f'6nJ  of  tempt 
palaces,  and  mnsquea  ;  the  view  from  tlie  pUteau  is  to  ll 
scholar  no  less  beautiful  than  interesting.     Inimediately  ua 
the  eye  ia  the  double-sea'd  Corinth,  thnt  once  rivalled  Atl 
in  art,  and  surpassed  her  in  commerce  :  the  eye  wan<]ers  O 
the  isthmus  separating  the  Gulfs  of  .'^giua  and  Lepanta,  ■ 
also  that  hearing  the  name  of  the  city,  stretf^hing  f     ' 
Fatros.     The  seats  of  the  muses  also  form  a  portion  of  t 
map — dark  Parnassus  and  Hehcon;  while  through   h  I 
in  the  dnuds,  the  snow-capped  Olympus,  the  abode  t/t  I 
Qret'k  deities,  lifts  its  head.     My  time  being  limited,  I  k 
down  over  ground  that  has  often  been  drenched  and  d«^ 
with  blood  ;  for  duiing  the  war  of  independence,  Coriath^ 
taken  and  retaken  thrice.     But  the  ancient  city  hiu  c 
interest  for  me  thun  al!  these, 

Here  Aquila  and  Priscilla  lived,  laboured,  and  pre 
after    their  exile    fmm    Italy,   and    here    8t    Paul    him 
lubonred  for  nearly  two  years  +  in  the  ministry  of  the  a 
and  it  waa  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  he  wrote  twn  of  i 
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it  precious  epiatleH.     A  desire  to  visit  this  place  and  Mar's 

has  brought  me  to  Greece,    otherwise  I  eLould  have 

mtd    &om   Asia    by  the  Black    Sen    and  the    Danube. 

;   seen  all  I    could  Rce   of  the  Corinthian  capital,  I 

>ne  of  the  light  waggons,  and  am  driven  across  the 

s,     I  ask  myself  on  the  way  whether  theae  six  coluinna 

1  be  all  that  rcmiuns  of  ancient  Corinth,  that  excelled  eTea 

i  in  art,  commerce,  and  maritime  glory  1     It  is  so  ;  yet 

jh  thy  commerce   and    navy  esist   no  more,  thy  laws 

jotten,  and  thy  legions  are  dust — though  the  names  of 

y  statesmen  he  forgotten,  thy  orators,  poeta,  aiid  sculptors 

)  blotted  from  the  piige  of  history — though  thy  palace  be 

1  ruins,  thy  gymnasia,  and  thy  temples  levelled,  uud  thy 

poDhled-headed  harbour  filled  with  suud  ;  thnugb  all  these  be 

_.jo,  nay  more,  though  thy  foundations  are  obliterated  or  swept 

from  the  record  of  history,  yet  the  Church  of  Corinth,  the 

Corinthian  saints,  and  the  two  inspired  letters  shall  reinuin 

imperishable — nay,  while  time  shadi  last,  and  tntigiiagQ  bo 

Bpoken,  these  writings  of  the  apostle  will  bo  trensun.-d  and 

embalmed  in  the  memory  of  all  believers,  w^en  other  cities 

which  now  fill  a  large  space  in  the  world's  esteem,  and  dyn- 

astiea  yet  to  be  founded,  have  become  great  aud  are  forgotten 

—Corinth,  thy  name  shall  be  preserved  on  something  more 

enduring  than  even  atperinnu. 

Whilst  the  steamer  lies  hissing  and  wwting  for  some  im- 
portant personage  to  come  on  board,  I  dine  in  on«  of  tlio 
caf&j.  A  fowl  was  served  up,  winch  1  vainly  endeavour  to 
bisect  or  dissect,  so  that  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  tliu  opinion 
that  the  creature  was  contemporary  in  point  of  age  with  the 
one  upon  which  my  opcmtions  at  Hasbciyeh  wore  equally 
futile.  The  fish  were  as  dry  as  those  of  the  Jordan  ;  but 
the  wine  was  capital,  and  the  cust  of  the  whole  ouly  HO 
lipta  (U  2d.) 

The  country  round  C'orinlh.  tlntuiih  similar  in  appcanuico 
Wid  outline  to  that  around  K|'li"  ' 
being  both  mountainous  and  rm  1.;, . 
Renting  bare  and  sterile  dr'-iivitl 
jovErty  to  every  pasier-by ;  whilst, 
not  only  on  the  s.imo  mimiil.n 
ir  poinU of  similiuity.    £achL 
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Acropolis  an  abrupt  rocky  emiuence,  adapted  for  eitlurtt 
or  d^enue,  and  each  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  £raiaevi:i 
liilla- — biitli  ill  close  proximity  to  tlii;  Mediterranenn,  (tiro 
Tcnience  in  case  of  war,  or  the  facility  of  trade.     Poasibljr  ottj 
reasons  than  those  mentioned  may  have  induced  the  foou' 
to  select  these  loeulities  in  preference  to  others.     The  quw 
is  an  "pen  one,  and  may  be  discussed  by  nay  who  c* 
take  the  subject  up. 

Once  mnro  on  board  the  steamer,  I  discnvcr  the  diief  f 
gineer  is  from  Cornwall,  the  second  from  Glasgow  ;  butlt  p 
sensing  the  intelligence  expected  in  skilled  mechauics. 
only  justice  to  say,  that  wherever  in  the  course  of  my  « 
ings  Ihavemetwithmeiiof  this  class,  whether  in  the  dm. 
stittes  of  Europe,  the  cottoo  factories  of  Egypt,  the  LcvHoul 
the  Bhinc,  I  have  ever  found  them  as  a  class  superior  to  l| 
ordinary  run  of  artisans.     Whether  this  superiority  and  ii  ~ 
mutiun  be  the  cause  of  their  having  become  engineers,  or  tl 
pursuits  the  source  of  their  pre-eminence,  I  am  nuable  to  j 
termiue  ;  probably  each  has  its  share  in  forming  tb«ir  c 
ter.     I  am  not  8ur]>rised  to  find  countrymen  so  far  from  b 
but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  Faisley-mnde  engines,  and  to  mtq 
Death  an  awning  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis  manufactured  in  L 
My  coiintiy-fulks  are  said  to  be  patriotic,  yet  there  may  beat 
cold-blooded   Scot  who   never  experienced  the  perfirnd 
Sciilorum,  who  can  forget  the  "  Land  o'  Cakes  ;"  but  witha 
thnt  wev  simply  impossible.    I  pleiid  guilty  to  the  i 
of  having  strong  hankerings  for  the  north  side  of  th«  Twee 
thcise  on  the  south,  I  trust,  with  the  frankness  which  tlu^l 
generally  display,  will  throw  the  mantle  of  forgiveneu  a^ 
the  fond  partialities  and  ultra-clannishness  of  a  Scot  of  \ 
old  school.     Just  before  sunset  we  steam  into  the  i 
harbour  of  ri  oiirru. 

T/'ursda}/,  2d. — I  took  a  ran  up  this  morning  to  J! 
and  directing  my  steps  to  the  north  aide  of  the   city, 
under  the  Adrian  columns,  near  the  famed  Ilissus,  luid  i 
pniiicli  the  ruined  temple  of  Jupitef  Olympus,  which,  1  " 
entire,  must  have  been  ns  magnificent  as  its  ruina  U8 
beautiful.     It  was  erected,   hbe  all   other    Athenian  i_ . 
menta,  of  pure  white  marble,  quarried  and  brought  fron  j| 
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fl^sde  of  400  feet,  supported  by  130  flul«d  colnmna,  with 
Curintliinti  capitals,  ot'  which  twelve  or  fuurteen  are  all  that 
remain.  Their  volutes  are  quite  perfect ;  one  that  lies  prostrate 
measures  upitards  of  sixty  feet  Id  length.  1  have  twice  visited 
tliese  Dobte  relics,  and  am  BUrprised  that  the  authorities 
should  permit  rickety  booths  to  be  run  up  under  the  arctii- 
traves,  deaecmtlDg  by  their  presence  this  once  splendid  fane, 
originally  dedicated,  according  to  old  Homer,  "  to  the  father 
of  gods  and  men."  These  columns  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  Baalbec,  the  latter  being  composed  of  three  blocks 
only,  whilst  thiise  of  the  former  are  made  up  of  muny,  each 
stone  being  about  three  feet  in  size. 

I  made  every  effort,  by  descending  the  channel  of  the 
IlisBus,  to  discover  some  vestige  of  the  school  where  the 
wonder  of  hia  age,  and  it  may  be  said  of  posterity,  delivered 
those  lectures  on  poetry,  ethics,  and  anatomy,  which  still  com- 
mand the  admimtiun  of  philosophers,  and  constitute  a  text- 
book known  in  our  univemties  as  the  Aristotelian  System  of 
I  Hiysics.  Not  a  remnant  of  the  Lyceum,  nor  a.  memorial  of 
''  e  Stagyrite,  is  left,  his  very  name  being  only  known  amongst 
^tfae  literati  of  the  Athenians. 

I  cannot  leave  Athena  without  aajnng  a  few  words  on  it« 

>deni  appearance  and  condition.     The  city  consists  of  four 

mcipat  streets,  nhich  cross  at  their  centres,  and  run  at  right 

Igles.     The  palace,  a  large  substantial  building,  without  the 

■ilniallest  pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  is  rather  eommo- 

I  than  imposing.     There  is  a  fine  old  cathedral,  besides 

a  number  of  churches.     Protestantism,  it  is  said,  under  a  few 

sealouB  missitmaries,  is  gaining  a  footing ;  the  Scriptures  in 

Qrcek,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  retigions  tracts,  being  freely 

cdreulated  and  gladly  received.     The  Greeks  are  a  reading 

people.     There  are  numbers  of  booksellers'  shops,  besides  two 

daUy  papers,  the  price  of  each  twenty  lipta,  (twopence,)  which 

seem  to  be  as  universally  read  as  ou""  '  ""  morning 

papers.     The  leading  thoroughfares —  ■■«.  and 

Minerva — are  watered  diuly;  the  sbopa 

and  magnificence,  the   goods  being  d 

windows,  whilst  whithin  are  smiling  a 

men,  together  with  other  a 

B^eat  StiecL 
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As  a  nation,  the  Greeks  are  well  bred,  obliging,  and  polite. 
They  dress  well,  and  are  proficients  in  all  those  namelefls 
traits  that  distinguish  an  accomplished  people.  Money- 
changers ply  their  vocation  cU  frescOy  as  in  Cairo  and  Jemai- 
lem.  French  and  Italian  coins  are  current,  the  gold  of 
England  only ;  the  lesser  Qreek  coins,  from  the  lipta  to  the 
drachma,  are  based  on  the  decimal  system,  a  hundred  lipta 
making  a  franc;  the  former  is  a  small  copper  coin,  equivalent 
to  a  French  cent.  The  last  place  I  visit,  before  leaving  the 
city,  is  the  recently-excavated  synagogue,  the  oldest  in  Greece, 
and  the  one  to  which  tradition  assigns  the  honour  of  being 
that  in  which  Paul  ''disputed  with  the  Jews."*  That  it  is  an 
ancient  building,  its  massive  walls,  granite  columns,  and  deep 
foundation,  abundantly  prove ;  its  existence  and  locality  were 
unknown  to  all,  excepting  the  Jews,  till  of  late.  To  me  it  had 
almost  as  much  interest  as  the  Areopagus  itself,  near  which  it 
stands. 

Bidding  fair  Athens  a  long  adieu,  thirty  minntes  coaching 
lands  mc  again  at  the  Piraeus.  Calling  at  the  French  steam- 
packet  office,  I  engage  a  berth  for  Naples,  via  Messina.  The 
scale  of  fares  of  this  company  are  as  follows : — First  cl^^s 
(with  rations,)  311  francs ;  second  class,  229  francs  ;  third,  129 
francs;  fourth,  (without  rations,)  76  francs.  The  first  inebii- 
ated  person  I  have  encountered  since  leaving  London,  to  the 
shame  and  reproach  of  my  countrymen  be  it  said,  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, an  officer  of  H.M.'s  ship  Gibraltar ,  who  is  reeling 
about  the  shore,  Jack-tar  fashion,  sillily  scattering  lus  money 
right  and  left 

*  Acts  xviiL  4. 
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Friday,  3rf.  —  Bidiling  good*hye  to  &  few  acqiiaintnnces, 
on^nceni  and  otlicrs,  I  qiiit  the  Hellenic  abure,  EiDd  nm  rowed 
on  boud  Ihe  Oangm,  whiuh  runs  once  a  fortniglit  tii  Mac- 
seilleB,  diachATging  her  ItalJiin  goods  and  paieengera  at 
MesBina.  We  have  only  thirty-five  passengers  wii^  us: 
Steaming  through  the  Cyclades,  whose  names  have  an  Attic 
ring,  the  sea  calm  as  a  sheet  of  glass,  without  a  ripple  to 
disturb  its  mJrror-like  surface,  the  aun  sets  in  a  flush  of 
saffron  glory,  as  if  some  mighty  conflagration  were  being 
reSected  in  the  western  sky ;  the  water  a  crimson  lake ;  the 
whole  a  scene  that  a  [raet  alouc  could  adequately  describe. 
Night  cloabg  in,  shuts  out  external  objects,  and  I  retire  to 
rest. 

Satiirriiiff.  ilk. — We  are  this  morning  off  Cape  Matapan  ; 
the  most  southern  point  of  Europe,  the  Teenaroum  of  the 
ancieuts-~-the  high  land  in  the  distance  crested  with  snow. 
There  are  only  four  English  passengers  on  board,  the  others 
being  Frenchmen,  Italians,  or  Greeks.  There  ia  a  youth  acting 
as  stoker  on  board,  a  native  of  Belgrade,  who  had  been  stolen 
and  Bold  into  slavery,  but  had  made  his  escape  ;  like  many  of 
his  countrymen,  he  poasesaes  a  woudrous  facility  in  acquiring 
Ungiuga^  though  luiable  to  read  or  write,  he  speaks  six  dif- 
t*if^  ti'W|[IW|jlllJJJi..lillllliilil  I  fluency.  The  Bclgradions  ai« 
'e  to  find  a  Greek 
w  blowing  fresh,  but 
'.  Ah!  a  sudden 
I  French  be.«.'<i«n. 
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cap  and  [irotcction  from  the  dews  of  night,  I  gri^re  al 
deprived  of  my  tmveiliiig  companion,  freqnenily  lost,  a 
often  recovered.  Alas !  its  career  la  now  terminated  in  the  bj 
teroua  Adriatic  The  gale  is  iucrea^ng,  the  aiigry  wan 
rising  h^er  and  darker,  hissing  post  the  ship  Uke  f 
wliilst  she  pitches  and  plunges,  snorting  and  creaking  ai 
and  oppressed.  The  passengers  ensc^nae  themselves  in  t 
berths,  or  in  odd  comers,  while  the  steward  is  in  oonsts 
qnisition.  It  was  on  this  track  that  St  Paul  on  his  way  to  R 
was  tossed  for  many  days  without  seeing  aun  or  atiira.* 
are  under  the  same  aimighty  Arm  that  preserred  the  a: 
and  his  shipmates.  Occasionally  taking  a  look  at  the  «ipl 
to  scan  his  countenance,  I  observe  it  betrays  anxieW,  \ 
no  fear.  It  now  blows  a  gale ;  the  passengers  are  oiilt— 
below;  everything  is  made  taut;  and  1  seek  shelto^in^ 
berth.  The  night  is  long  and  dreary,  possibly  not  one  of  % 
paa)li{gers  closed  an  eye,  cither  owing  to  the  rolline  of  ^ 
shipi'the  fury  of  the  sea,  the  howling  of  the  wind,  or  e"* 
concomitants  of  a  storm. 

Sunday,  5th. — 1  nm  thankful  to  observe  on  coming  nptki 
morning  that  the  gale  bos  moderated,  and  that  the  sea  i»  we- 
siderably  calmed  down.     Among  the  passengers  are  two  QfMk 
iuid  one  Roman  Catholic  priest,  of  the  Franciscan  order;  oU 
three  are  bearded,  the   hitter  habited  in  the  common  sergt 
dress,  with  hood,  and  the  everpresent  cord  and  crucifix  of  ini 
order.  One  of  theOrcekpriestsisayonngUen^uIes  m  pht/tiqui, 
his  beard  would  not  have  disgraced  Jupiter,  his  hair  flowing 
over  his  shoulders  ;  he  is  dressed  in  an  outer  gurmcnt  of  6a< 
broadcloth,  of  an  olive-coiour,  reaching  to  his  heeU,  tb*  f\ivm 
extending  to  the  points  of  his  fingers,    and  lined  v.-;''    f-\r 
the  under  gnrment  isof  silk,  his  trousers  bagged  in  tli      i  . 
fashion.     The  other  passengers  are  merchants,  ain].  '. 
exception   of  two  soldiers,  are  on  their  way  to  M 
Some  portion  of  our  machinery  has  ^ven  way,  and  wo  jj 
creepiog  along,  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour- 
It  need  not  be  repeated  that  on  board  a  French,  or  an' 
foreign  steamer,  this  Sunday  is  no  exception  to  the  other, 
I  Lave  passed  on  board  ship.     It  is  no  easy  matter  for  ihf 
Chriatiaa  U)  iieAwQ  iVic  imagination  from  wandeting,  whto 
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tDiTODDded  with  the  means  of  grace  and  with  the  quiet  of  iso< 

UtioD — Day,  evba  in  the  house  of  God ;    how   much  more 

difficult  when  enriroQod  with  frivolous  pursuits  aud  worldly 

occupattoDs,  with  mirth,  folly,  and  jollity  in  full  play;  iii>r 

need  it  be  aoid,  how  readily  the  c<iatagioii  spread^  and  how 

soon  "evil  cunimuniciitioaa  (»rrupt  good  manners."  '  No  man 

knows  hia  weakneaa  until  he  is  tried,  and  the  tried  man  is 

charitable.     At  7  p.m.  we  are  forty-iice  miles  distant  from 

land.     Stromboli  has  been  showing  his  crest  and  shoulders 

during  the  lost  four  hours.     If  neither  life  nor  property  were 

iiUured.  1  am  fooUab  enough  to  wish  to  see  an  eruption  ;  but 

'.  one  additional  puff  does  the  mountain  emit,  though  all 

board  are  ai(M  desirous  for  a  convulsion.     As  far  as  day- 

neo,  the  Sunday  passes  peacefully  if  not  profit- 

ily,  rendering  to  Gfid  its  solemn  account,  and  uight  throwing 

starry  mantle  around  us,  we  all  descend  to  the  cabin. 

'be  saloon  is  brilliantly  lighted,  and  is,  I  perceive,  Mi^n- 

stely  fundehed,  that  is,  in  accordance  flrinn  the 

'r«nch  taste,  an  abundance  of  gilding,  couches,  and  mirrors. 

group  of  Frenchmen   are  playing  cards,  another  are  at 

iminoea.  while  the  Greeks  for  the  most  part  are  Qngering 

GfT  beiuls,  their  universal  custom  when  in  thought  or  idleness. 

At  10  P.u.  the  lights   are  extinguished,  and  e-ich  retires  to 

ItisbcrtL 

ilnndaif,  6tA.— At  4'30  we  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Ueaaina,  the  commercial  capital  of  Sicily,  where  I  first  witness 
Ka  Italian  sunrise.  Phcebua,  as  the  poet  has  it,  with  rosy  fingers, 
tips  the  Sicilian  mountAius.  dyciug  the  rippling  waves  iu  sap- 
.phire  knd  azure,  as  higher  and  higher  he  climbs  the  eastern 
'^,  flinging  around  &  rich  flush  of  light  and  effulgcnco 
itil  the  whole  strait  is  fttled  with  a  sea  of  golden  radiance, 
ingtng  out  clearly  and  dbtinctly  every  spire,  tower,  and 
BBnnteit  detail  of  the  city ;  whilst  every  crevice,  rift,  and 
crag  o{  the  rugged  volcanic  mountain  8]j>arkles  with  freshness 
snd  loveliness.  Sunriaeisbeuutiful  everywhere,  but  eapedully 
ao  in  Italy;  morning  ia  alwuys  lov'-  '  *  morning  in  lUa 
ifitraita  of  Messina  is  one  in  a  tlKn  'own  is  pictu- 

iy  situated  on  the  beach,  M 
irdure-covered  hill     Both  ehAQ 
two  or  tluee  uiArtello  b 
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bouses  along  the  qoay  are  lofty  anil  elegant,  with  f 
fronts :  tUe  style  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Italian,  tiistd 
bbnded. 

A  wide  street,  running  parallel  with  the  beach,  torn 
opociouB   quay,  at  which  numbers  of  ships  nre  lying.  ■ 
where  the  French  and  Pruaaian  flags  mingle  ivilh  I' 
Italy  and  England.     We  land  near  the  spot  where  C 
disembarked  with  his  handful  of  troops,  tn  the  face  of  I 
Bombn'a  army  of  35,0,00  men.     The  chief  thoroughJiui 
in  some  of  its  features  a  resemblance  to  tlie  Trongatc  of  C 

gow.     No  one  but  must  bo  charmed  with  tliis  ItiUiui  t<r  

the  regularity  of  its  rectangular  streets,  paved  fmm  mil  tt 
wall  with  loKenge-shaped  Hags  ;  scavengers  witli  coTpred  hu- 
rows,  similar  to  those  of  Athens,  keeping  them  clear  of  nsfilii. 
The  implements  of  the  men  employed  at  this  work  diflcr  & 
those  of  the  Athenians  in  this,  that  the  latter,  on  tlie  c 
of  economy,  have  broom  and  shovel  both  on 
one  at  each  estremity. 

The  town  has  some  beautiful  buildings,  three  or  1 
squares,  besides  fountains  ;  whilst  churches,  with  doon  (^ 
from  mom  to  eve,  stand  in  every  street.  The  int«iioi! 
the  latter,  especiftlly  that  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  i 

silver  candelabrum,  altar  paintings,  marble  columns, 

fioors,  and  magnificent  scutptarea,  give  the  stranger  a  1 
opinion  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  in  Italy. 
Mesaiuians  have  shown  eKceltent  tAsto  in  taking  advantai 
the  many  natural  beauties  of  the  ground  and  scenery  ii 
near  their  lovely  town  ;  for  wherever  a  view  or  vigta  nf  ■ 
mountain  can  be  obtained,  a  portal,  archway,  or  j 
been  erected,  and  the  picture  is  thus  in  a  manner  ji 
framed.     The  city,  strait,  shipping,  fort,  citadel,  churclui^  ■ 
the  Somerset-house-like  aspect  of  the  buildings  fact 
shore,  make  up  an  effective  coup  tponl,  not  only  chan 
itself,  but  affording  an  earnest  of  the  beauties  yet  in  st 
me  in  fair  and  sunny  Italy.     The  inhabitanta  are  well-d 
industiious,  and  .singularly  alFable  ;   laliouring  and  > 
men's  wages  average  six  carline  (3s.)  a  day,  bread  and  i 
tables  the  same  price  as  in  London,  reil  and  wlute  v 
carline  (,4^4.^  a  (\*\o.rt. 
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I  find  unoDg  the  passengers  a  Greek  mer<:hiuit 
;eii  my  fellow-passenger  in  the  ateainer  between 
.ud  Suyma,  and  who  hod  also  cTiwsed  my  path.  aX 
We  steam  close  in  shore,  thus  enabling  us  to  have  a 
distinct  view  of  the  coast  of  Calabria,  and  the  aoutheriunoHt 
part  of  Itolj.  The  configuration  of  the  atrait  would  lead  to  the 
con cloadoa  that  both  shores  were  at  one  time  connected;  that  is, 
tliat  Italy  and  SicUy  were  united,  but  hare  been  torn  asunder 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature;  or  possibly  in  the  courae  of 
ages  the  strong  currents  that  run  here  may  have  worn  a 
diannel  between  them.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Pliny,  (lib.  3, 
,)  and  also  that  of  Virgil.  Whethtrr  this  view  be  correct 
or  erroneous,  the  channel  is  wider  now  than  it  was  3000  years 
B%o,  and  is  still  becoming  broader.  Long  have  I  been  anxious 
to  sec  the  famous  phenomena  known  as  Scylla  and  Cbarybdia, 
celebrated  by  Homer  and  the  ancients ;  this  morning  I  am 
gratified  by  actually  passing  between  the  two.  Scylla  is  a 
pMJecting  rock  about  200  feet  high,  on  the  Italian  side ; 
Charybdia,  a  whirlpool  on  the  Sicilian  or  opposite  coast,  caused 
probably  by  the  current,  impeded  by  the  rocks  and  being 
driven  to  the  other  side,  which,  as  the  water  surges  along, 
makes  a  rushing  noise  among  the  hollow  caverns  with  which 
the  shore  is  indented. 

The  disturbance,  however,  is  not  greater  than  in  St  An- 
drews Bay,  Fifeahire,  nor  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with 
the  tides'  turmoil  in  the  Pentland  Frith  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  mere 
aqueous  commotion  when  we  contrast  it  with  Coryvruckaii, 
between  Easdale  and  Liamore  in  the  West<:m  Htghbuuls. 
Fishermen's  boats,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  caught  im  the 
eddy  through  miamanngeraent,  but  are  seldom  or  never  lost. 
Ulysaes  might  now  pass  with  bis  whole  fleet  in  safety,  if 
possessed  of  only  half  the  skill  of  a  Deal  boatmaa  Neither 
c^ttaiu  nor  any  one  on  board  except  myself  seemed  to  fear  vr 
even  to  know  the  quotation — 

"InciJit  in  Scjllam  capien'  hitiin." 

rThe  shore  is  ru^ed,  bold,  and  ~      Miwh  of 

H  Bcylla  lies  at  the  northern  eutn  '  itJt 

^  f»et,"  as  Homer  has  it,  in  a 
1  of  und  there  are  Dnm] 
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boats,  some  dmrni  ap  liigh  and  dxy,  othen  afioat.  "nnpOfml 
ktion  ia  possibly  about  fiOOO,  but  before  tho  aeriooB  etirth- 
quftke  of  17(^3,  tbe  number  may  have  been  lurger.  Tho 
SiciliaiiB  soon  forget  earthquakes  and  tbe  turagea  of  lav& ; 
houaea  are  speedily  rebuilt,  and  towns  flourish  ts  welt  alter  as 
before  a  catastrophe. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  that  Una 
the  shore,  the  population  must  be  great.  Six  towns  of  can- 
siderable  magnitude  are  now  riaible  within  a  space  uf  threa 
or  four  lnil«^«.     At  a  nartow  point  of  the  channel  is  an  old 

Uiwn,  with  a  caatlc,  erected  on  a  crag,  as  if  it  and       

on  the  opposite  side,  were  joint  sentinels,  defending  the  en- 
trance. Strom boli  reappears,  distant  about  three  houn' 
Bteuuing.  Etna  nlso  lifu  up  her  snowy  shoulders  and  d^rk 
peak,  sending  forth  douda  of  light  vapour.  It  is  singular  to 
see  a  snow-clad  mountain  emittmg  smoke  aud  occasionall; 
flame— the  close  proximity  of  heat  and  cold,  or  summer  and 
winter,  both  so  strikingly  defined  and  contrasted  on  the  sama 
height.  The  Lipari  islands,  now  lying  over  the  port-bow, 
form  a  semicircular  chain,  of  which  Stromboli  is  the  extreme 
tiuk  seaward.  After  losing  sight  of  the  mainland,  Etna  and 
Stromboli  sc'eoi,  if  not  opposite,  at  least  within  sight  of  each 
utlier,  both  vonutiag  clouds  of  vapoury  smoke ;  the  aea  ia 
calm  and  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  and  all  on  board  are  in 
buoyant  spirits. 

I  have  been  eDdeavouring  during  the  last  hour  and  a  half 
to  convey  to  an  Italian  priest  some  idea  of  our  borbanniB 
tongue,  as  he  calls  it,  which,  nevertheless,  he  seems  auaooa 
to  acquire.  Who  knows,  should  he  succeed,  to  what  use  ha 
may  apply  it !  Probably  in  an  attempt  to  pervert  soma  i^ 
norant  ritualistic  Protestants  from  their  faith  in  Ood's  book 
to  that  of  legends ;  from  Ood  their  Saviour  to  tbe  Virgin 
Mary,  a  creature.  A  desire  is  widely  felt  and  expressed,  by 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  that  Froteataut  Britain  should  be 
converted  to  the  lli)nii3h  faith.  Heaven,  1  believe,  has  another 
and  a  very  different  destiny  in  reserve  for  our  chiucb  and 
nation,  than  that  of  becoming  retrograde  and  recreant  to 
their  own  prestige  and  to  His  most  holy  Word.  We  ban 
not  forgotten  the  dark  ages  of  Popish  supremacy  and  cruelty ; 
tbe  fires  of  SmithfieJd,  the  Grassmarket  j  and  the  siiffcringa  of 
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r  forefntbera.  The  bkasinga  of  civil  and  religiotu  freodom, 
rchnacd  niih  the  biood  of  the  saints,  is  too  dear  to  ua  to 
unit  tbem  either  to  be  filched  or  lightly  thrown  away. 
.  open  Bible,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  free  presa — these, 
itain,  are  thy  heritage  and  birthright,  which  Hum  art  bound 
tranamit,  miim[Mured  aud  intact,  to  latest  posterity  ! 
&t  &'30  P.H.  we  are  directly  opjtosite  Strouiboli.  The  monn- 
n  is  covered  with  vegetation  for  two-thirda  of  ita  height 
B  whole  island  on  which  it  staDda  is  well  cultivated,  dotted 
th  viiliigea  and  fann-houees.  A  small  town  Ilea  ander  the 
kdow  (>r  the  volcaoo,  the  inhabitants  seemingly  ignoring 
y  lava  and  disBstrous  earthquakes.  Clumps  of  rocks  and 
itfl  rise  in  different  directions,  and  assume  a  variety  o( 
itostic  forms,  which  vary  as  we  change  our  point  of  view. 
e  crater  of  Stromboli  before  ua  is  apparcutly  of  large 
ftenuona,  and  seems  as  if  it  bad  eaten  away  part  of  the 
■unit,  leaving  a^duep  hollow  basin,  from  which  dense  clouds 
smoke  are  continually  issuing.  The  qumititics  of  lava,  at 
'irent  periods  vomited  forth,  form  ridges,  extendtug  from 
crater  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  to  the  sea.  Night 
ling  on,  the  external  world  of  mountain  aud  islet  is  shut 
,  find  we  retire  to  rest 

Tttetday,  7tA. — At  b  a.u.  this  morning  we   are   just  off 

Ilia,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Naples.     Buats  with  vege- 

les  proceed  every  morning  from  this  part  of  the  coast  to 

capital,  carrying  passengers  at  the  rate  of  a  carline  per 

d.     As  we  steam  up  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  scocie  before 

baffles  my  power  of  description.     I  have  seen  many  views 

tills  justly  celebrated  bay,  but  all  fidl  short  of  the  reality. 

luviua,  on  the  right,  rears  its  majestic  outhne,  the  summit 

with  a  fleecy  mist.     This,   u    the  sun  rises   higher, 

ihea ;  and,  as  light  is  thrown  upon  the  mountain  dechvi- 

a  beautiful  living  verdure  is  revealed.     The  crater  at  this 

leut  ia  quiet,  nor  are  there  any  indications  of  the  least  eru[>- 

though  I  had  hoped  to  witness  some  such  manifestation. 

well,  I  myself  find  it  difficult,  at  all  times,  to  control,  my 

bid  my  tears  to  cease  or  flow  ;  it  uiuy  ' 

jnnucs.     But  what  a  scene  of  loveliness  and  l>eaul]> 

gaze  I     The  city,  lying  along  the  line  of  the  bay, 

and  campaniles,  whilst  palatial 


luy  be  an  aiw  ^ 

.  and  iKauly 

f  the  bay,  a  
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with  elegant  villns,  rixe  in  graceful  sequenco  to  the  smmnitd 
the  height,  which  is  crested  with  a  fort  or  castte.  NkU| 
33  it  were,  stretcbea  out  her  long  white  arms,  Kod  embnlfl 
the  whole  eemicircle  of  the  bay,  which  ia  again  hemtntdfl 
with  vineyards  and  gardens,  whilst  the  environs  are  pnivJf' 
gemmed  with  smiling  viUagea. 

We  are  landed  in  small  boats  at  the  Custom-bouse  gtua 
where,  having  nothing  excisable,  and  my  passport  beics  <* 
1-iffU,  I  found  the  officers  extremely  civU.  I  hurry  off  "Hi 
a  porter  to  the  ff6tel  du  Globe,  situated  near  the  theiirr 
and  abutting  on  a  m^nilicent  fountain,  enclosed  hy  a  k: 
ing,  the  steps  literally  covered  with  lazzaronL  The  hotel  * 
entered  by  a  conch-house-like  gateway.  Ascending  a  flidj 
of  marble  steps,  I  kuock  up  the  sleeping  cerberus,  and  saM| 
comfortable  apartments.  After  brightening  inyaelf  up  a  UtH 
and  taking  some  refreshment,  I  hasten  out,  hail  a  ca]^^| 
am  driven  t«  the  station  of  the  Viafirratfi.  Cabby  dwnidB 
four  carline,  but  having  read  the  tariff  niuled  inside  |H 
vehicle,  I  hand  him  n  twelve  ffrani  piece  (44d.)  Iitk«  H 
brethren  elsewhere,  he  looked  at  it  with  an  ajr  of  contemfl 
and  then  at  me,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  reject'  or  aoceptV 
Seeing  me  firm,  he  chose  the  latter  alternative.  I  took  a  |9 
turn  ticket  for  Pompeii — fare,  three  carline.  fl 

The  Neapolitan  railway  carriages  are  well  fitted  up,  tfl 
guards  attentive,  the  average  speed  about  twenty-six  nSl 
an  hour.  The  line,  like  our  own  city  railways,  runs  for  ainH 
distance  amongst  streets,  walks,  and  gardens.  In  a  ftB 
minutes  we  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  andano^H 
suburban  villas  The  whole  way  from  Naples  to  Torre  ^H 
Greco,  some  four  or  tive  miles,  is  a  continued  series  of  g<atj|| 
men's  seats,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  the  latter  irrigated  «ifl 
water  lifted  by  wheels  and  driven  by  donkeys.'  I  faoeiifl 
everything  had  an  antiquated  appearance,  but  this  impmaiAfl 
was  corrected  by  the  density  of  the  Atliage,  and  tfa«  fluA  d 
verdure,  for  nature  is  ever  young,  especially  in  Italy.  Farffl 
minutes'  railing  lands  us  at  Poropeii.  The  entrance  to  thfl 
long-hidden  but  now  partially  excavated  city  stands  a  hn 
hundred  yards  from  the  railway  station.  An  Italian  niiillJ 
man  and  myself  form  a  party,  for  a  »ngle  individual  is  ■■ifl 
admissible ;  the  enUant^e  fee  la  two  francs  each.  I 
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)  within  the  gateway,  we  are  ill  the  midst  of  the 
r  iMUBcitsted  cttf  of  Pompeii.  Volumes  might  be,  and  indeed 
tae,  filled  with  the  marvels  of  thia  singular  place.  What  one 
feeU  Mid  thinks  in  such  a  spot  will  depend  much  on  tempera- 
ment, but  still  mure  on  educatiua  or  reading.  The  guide,  an 
Italian  ioldier— for  the  military  alone  are  employed  in  this 
kind  of  doty — speaks  very  bad  French,  and,  to  add  to  the 
perplexity,  my  companion  only  understands  his  own  beautiful 
Temacular ;  all  three  are,  therefore,  at  sises  and  sevens. 
Kevartheless,  we  spent  four  happy  and  interesting  bonrs  per- 
ambulating this  city  of  the  dead,  leaving  no  spot  of  interest 
unexamined;  trudging  up  and  dowTi  the  weU-wom  strceta, 
looking  into  shojiB,  bakeries,  and  wine-stores ;  in  the  latter, 
Ui^  jars  are  standing  as  they  were  left  on  the  nwfnl  night  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  tabtriia  of  the  "  Lion  and  Bull "  has 
its  ugn  inlaid  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement,  and  also  in  the 
lobby  or  court  of  the  front  entrance. 

Who  could   tire   of    admiring  the  curiosities  congr^ated 

here  I     The  streets,  like  the  Appian  Way,  are  paved  with  large 

square  and  polygonal  slabs  of  litva — the  joints  aa  close  as  when 

I  laid  down  3000  years  ago.     The  foot-pavement  on  each  side, 

Ulbur  feet  wide,  is  raised  ten  inches  above  the  carriage  way. 

■■At  the  crossings,  stepping-stones  have  been  let  into  the  pavt^;" 

■  nent  with  BQch  exactness  that  carriages  might  pass  tbrODfC 
riwtween  them ;  the  ruts  of  the  wheels  at  thuiie  (Hiiuls  are  OA' 
[  tequently  deeply  worn.     The  guage  or  space  between  1 

■  being  something  over  four  feet,  the  carnages  must  ha< 

Mut  the  same  width  aa  those  of  c  '        — 
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ings  are  itll  rixiflesd,  tbe  streets  eighteen  feet  wide,  jnat 
cient  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass. 

The  houses  are  peeuliarly  coQBtracted  Od  entering,  the 
viaitor  passes  into  a  square,  paved  with  parti-coloured  aionio, 
surrounded  with  pillars  ;  this  was  always  uncovered.  A  foiukr 
Uua  generally  stands  facing  the  entnmce,  while  roand  tlie  stdec 
are  rows  of  small  diambera,  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  square  ; 
these  apartments  had  neither  fire-place  nor  windows,  the  dcmra 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  entrance  and  the  admissinn  of 
light  The  bath  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  in  nisii)-  nt  tbe 
houses  ia  still  entire.  The  rooms  have  no  comniunicatinii 
with  each  other,  all  opening  into  the  court-yard.  The  Temple 
of  leis,  with  its  Doric  columns,  is  still  standing,  with  ita 
original  sacred  lamps  and  tables.  There  is  a  small  Gre^U 
temple,  of  which  only  two  pillars  remain  entire.  The  Fonua 
and  two  theatres  have  been  laid  bare,  one  i 
state  of  preservation,  the  seats,  rising  in  twenty-fonr  tM^ 
affording  the  specbitors  a  full  view  of  tbe  stage,  wlule 
have  been  obviously  attended  to  ;  the  arrangements  for 
ing  the  awning  may  also  be  distinctly  traced.  " 
stage,  proscenium,  the  magistrates'  balcony,  the  green  nxxSi 
as  it  might  be  called,  the  dens  for  tbe  wild  beasts,  imd  Ul 
EU%na,  are  all  as  fresh  as  if  the  audience  had  just  quitted  tk 
edifice.  Within  these  walla,  probably.  Christian  martyrs  ma 
have  sealed  the  testimony  of  the  truth  with  their  blood.      . 

The  horrors  of  that  awful  night  in  which  the  city  in 
destroyed  cannot  be  conceived  ;  it  was  not  overthrown  by 
stream  of  liquid  fire,  like  Herculaneum,  from  wtuch  eaCM 
was  poa^ble  ;  nor  thrown  down  by  the  shock  of  an  mtu 
quake,  like  Lisbon,  in  which  terror  was  of  brief  duration  ;  bat 
overwhelmed  by  a  dense  and  continued  shower  of  ashu, ' 
flicting  a  lingering  death  by  suffocation.      In  the  wortla 
Pliny  the  Younger,    "  a  darkness  suddenly  overspread    tlM 
country,  unlike  that  of  night,  but  the  palpable  obscurity  of 
a  closed  room.     Men,  women,  and  children,  screaming  and 
crying,  sought  for  some  one  dear  to  them,  but  whom  Hmf 
ily  distinguish  by  the  voice ;  many  prayed  for  dntil, 
nplored  the  gods  fur  md.  and  not  a  few  supposed 
the  world  had  wme  to  an  end.     The  earth  kept 
1,  Wli  4\i&\.Tatt.e4,  ^ssAstsA  ^iixrai.  m  ^1' 
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aggerating  their  own  feare,  and  exciting  those  of  oUiers  b; 
tbcir  woeful  predictions." 

There  was  neither  ahelter,  hiding-place,  nor  refoge  ;  cellar, 
cloaet,  aiid  garden  were  alike  unavailing,  for  death  puimed 
the  refugeea  to  their  ianerQiost  retreats.  Twenty  skeletons 
were  found  in  one  underground  vault,  wherein  an  entire 
lamily  had  apparently  Bought  ahelter.  Other  fragments  of 
humanity  have  been  discovered  in  the  gardens,  where  probably 
the  inmatea  hod  fled  for  refuge  ;  others  again  had  been  atreated 
in  the  place  where  they  stood  or  sat,  one  bearing  a  lamp,  and 
another  a  dish,  whilst  some  were  found  laden  with  their  riches 
or  jewellery,  and  in  this  posture  death  had  overtaken  them. 
Tbis  may  convey  some  idea  of  how  continuous  the  shower  of 
■shea  must  have  been.  As  regards  my  own  iaipres»on,  I  can 
Almost  taacy  myself  among  the  ancients.  The  place  seems  to 
carry  me  back  to  far  distant  ages  ;  the  grave-)ikc  silence  that 
prevtils,  bringing  forcibly  to  my  memory  the  story  in  the 
"Ambian  Nights"  of  a  city  that  had  been  transformed  by 
some  genii  into  lifeless  stone.  The  sun  shines,  the  air  is  liUed 
with  melody,  wild  flowera  spring  up,  and  the  trees  are  in 
bloom,  but  no  footfall  is  heard.  Here  are  streets,  but  no 
traffic;  footpaths,  but  no  pedeetrians  to  elbow  and  jostle  each 
other;  a  forum,  only  second  to  that  of  Eome,  bnt  no  tribune 
mounts  the  nostrum,  to  arunse  or  lull  the  ptiHsions  of  the 
auditors ;  shops,  with  names,  signs,  and  effigiea,  indicating  the 
ISnd  of  articles  sold  within,  but  no  smiling  shojiman  nor 
atuioas  customer ;  stables  and  mangers,  but  no  steed  in  tlie 
stall  -,  temples  of  the  gods,  but  no  crowd  of  suppliant  wor- 
shippers ;  altars  still  standing,  but  no  priest,  victim,  nor  sacri- 
ficial blood  ;  theatres,  no  longer  trodden  by  masked  and  bus- 
kinned  actors ;  prisons,  without  an  inmate — empty  are  the 
cells,  and  open  the  doors;  sentry  boxe^  no  longer  tenanted; 
schools,  bnt  no  gmteful  hum  of  youtiUUHikM;  and  tombs, 
filled  with  dusty  urns. 

A  thousand  circumstances  trannpc 
step  and  turn  to  a  thronged  and  i 
t>T  a  ctmsiderable  time  musing  u 
served    in  a   glass  ca 
the  whitened  bouts,  h 
The. last  moments  of  1 
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violent ;  especiaUy  twa,  who  seemed  %o  tiave  yielded  id  4 
ing  Agony  to  the  fell  destroyer,  the  limbs  and  upper  exti 
ties  stiff  and  contortioD«d  ;  another,  &  prisoner  in  hta  cell,  b 
been  chained  to  a  wall,  when  death  came,  tbruwii^  upon  t] 
portals  of  mortality,  and  released  bis  spirit 

On  leaving  this  city  of  silence  and  of  death,  the  sajiqg  ti 
the  sage — "  There  Is  nothing  new  under  the  sua  **— occuffcfl 
to  my  memory.  The  same  idea  hod  crossed  my  mind  on  vM^ 
ing  Bulac,  whilst  eiamiuiag  its  treasures  nf  ancient  Egyptian 
art  The  impression  b  still  further  strengthened  t»^ajr  wiA 
what  I  have  seen.  These  streets,  shops,  dwelliug-hooaes,  nod 
paintings,  show  the  progress  and  proficiency  that  bad  beeo 
attained  two  thousand  yeara  ago  in  mechanics,  the  seiencM^ 
in  arts,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  that  minbtar 
to  luxury,  or  the  ordinary  comfort  of  every-day  life.  Then 
is  one  point  especially  that  calls  for  remark  :  the  Romana  of 
the  first  century  were  not  only  a  tnzurious,  but,  sooth  to  ny, 
a  libidinous  people.  I  will  not  describe  the  fliagtisting  its 
and  indecent  pictures  that  diaflgnre  the  house  fronti^  [ 
menta,  and  bedrooros.  These  are  as  common  in  tbe  sj 
ments  of  the  wealthy  senator,  as  in  those  of  the  lowest  denuH 
of  the  place,  and  are  evidences  of  the  depth  to  which  fen  _ 
modesty  and  virtue  must  hase  fallen,  before  public  iinmoralit]r 
»>ald  have  become  so  universal,  aud  humna  frailty  so  pru- 
rient. This  may  have  been  the  crying  sin  and  crime  thai 
brought  down  the  Uomorr.ih-like  vengeance  of  Heaven  o 
inhabituuts  of  the  doomed  city.  What  m  knowledgo  Willi 
Qod,  science  without  virtue,  or  both  without  momltty  I 
answer  is, — a  curse  to  a  people  and  a  bane  to  a  natioa 
classic,  the  aesthetic,  backed  merely  by  human  learning — wht 
are  you  all  if  not  accompanied  by  the  spirit  of  that  gosp 
which  demands  holiness  of  heart,  cleanness  of  hands,  and  I 
te^ty  of  conduct  1  I  am  more  than  ever,  this  day,  s 
with  the  importance  of  the  question, — What  does  the  i 
owe  to  Christianity  )  Nor  did  J,  tilt  now,  understand  the  Ivi 
force  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romana 

Uy  Italian  friend  and  myself,  wearied  with  our  loDg  n 
and  exposure  to  the  sun,  tieek  repose  and  refreshment  in  the 
"  Hotel  DionieAe,"  wli«e  I  meet  with  two  young  Americmn 
who,  ^tfi  m^«i\S,  *M  a.vs^%^*«!iiawMaa.  'H^  ii 
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ataly  frktenuBe,  and  in  half  ud  hour's  convetsation  I  learn  mure 

of  the  true  stAte  of  Federal  feeling,  than  by  six  months'  por^ 

ing  over  the  lucubrations  of  "  our  own  correapondeiita."    Aiter 

our  repast,  I  take  a  glance  at  the  positioa  of  Naples ;  there 

I  ina;  be  similar  viens  and  similar  realities  on  the  shores  of  the 

I  Adriatic,  or  between  this  and  Genoa,  nay,  bays  aud  land- 

i  M&pea  along  the  coast  of  our  own  island  home,  equally  fine, 

Kjdeficient  only  in  climate  and  architectural  monuments.     Oui 

"  hs  and  inland  seas  may  not  have  a  Naples,  with  its  splen- 

cathedrals,  temples,  and    picturesque  villas,  a  Vesuvius 

■for  a  bock-ground,  with  Ischiu,  Cnstcllamare,  and  Boite,  au 

n  sky,  a  glaring  sun  high  overhead,  giving  tints  to  the 

octure,  uud  shades  to  the  mountains.     These  accessaries  reii' 

r  Italian  scenery  sublime, — without  them  it  is  inferior  to 

Leaving  Pompeii,  I  return  to  my  hotel  at  Naples,  and  Inzu- 

iate  in  a  bath,  and  afterwards  hasten  to  the  central  omnibus 

K^pi^t.     Entering  one  of  the  vehicles,  I  proceed  with  it  to 

"i  deatiuation,  and,  teriatim,  traverse  the  various  omnibus 

1  the  city  and  environs,  thus  becoming  acquunted 

rith  its  several  outlines,  a  point  of  some  importance  to  the 

ranger,     The  streets,  admirably  paved  and  cleanly  sweeped, 

have  broad  footpaths  and  elegant  shops ;  while  the  bulk  of 

the  people  out  of  doors  seem  well,  and  even  fashiunabl}', 

dressed.     The  bouses,  built  of  stone,  are  lofty  ;  but,  as  is  too 

often  the  case  in  continental  citie>s,  the  streets  are  narrow. 

I    Maples  undoubtedly  is  deficient  in  squares  and  open  places, 

■  'to  act  as  lungs  for  the  pent-up  inhabitants ;  there  being  only 

V-two  or  three  such  spaces  in  the  entire  city— the  largest  is  oi>- 

«ite  San  Carlo  and  the  Falace,  where  a  frame  for  fireworks  is 

«  o!  erection.    As  might  be  eipected,  in  a  city  con- 

ioing  a  population  of  half  a  million,  a  sea-port,  and  untU 

Vhtely  the  seat  of  royalty,  there  in  a  large  amount  of  traffic — 

bs,  citodines,  omnibusi'S,  and  waggons,  bang  everywhere  ii 

[  iBotiim  ;  hut  whether  horse-liesh  be  wctt^^f/l^fiiei  from  a 

I  love  of  variety,  it  is  quite  cnran 

L  ft   horse    and   an   ass,   or   sometiniM 

I  horse,    yoked  together  in   the  shafts^ 

L^ven   observed  a  team,  consisting  of  t 

ud  ox  on  either  udei,  drawtu 
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cart ;  y&t,  at  the  same  time,  cab,  'bns,  and  { 
lioT8«i>.  &re  as  carefully  bamessed,  groomed,  sod  1 
in  Eugland. 

My  attentioti  is  epecially  directed  to  the  i 
form  %  large  item  in  this  ever-abifting  panoraioa,  ao  t 
numbers,  dress,  and  b/iiihommie,  they  cstmot  be  overlooked  t| 
a  stranger.  Their  costume — nearly  the  same  as  that  of  th 
priesthood  of  Frikucc,  with  the  exception  of  bands — consista  ^ 
a  long  black  cloth  surcont,  reaching  to  the  heels,  a 
nered  hat,  looped  up  ;  old  meii  and  dignitaries  wearing  b 
small  clothes,  and  stockings.  Amongst  such  a  number,  li 
wiU,  of  course,  be  well-educated  and  intelligent  men,  aa  « 
as  many  who  never  rise  above  mediocrity.  It  is  mutl^  at 
remark,  nay,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  priesthood  in  Friam 
and  Italy  are  popular,  and  the  membeis  of  the  clerical  profeaaon 
seem  to  be  more  of,  and  among,  the  people  than  in  EngUad ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  there  seems  to  be  less  differeiio*  ia 
their  relative  social  position  than  with  na, — priest  and  pfSMwl, 
dignitary  and  artisan  meeting,  talking,  luid  joking  on  tenas  a| 
perfect  equality.  There  is  nothing  observable  of  the  "  8 
bock,  I  am  holier,"  richer,  more  learned,  or  of  a  different  c 
&om  you. 

The  social  edifice  in  It.'dy  may  be  as 
onre — that  is   not    the    point ;    but   there    are  1 
gaps,  no  yawning  chasras  between  rank  and  file^  i 
especially  between  pastor  and  flock.     Wliatever  be  tl 
opinion  of  the  Komish  Church  and  its  dogmas,  it  ■ 
admitted,  that  the  masses  not  only  respect,  but  are  a 
ately  attached  to  their  spiritual  guides.    Were  an  eceto 
revolution  to  take  place,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable^  I 
temporal  power,  the  Pope,  and  many  other  human   out 
cences,  now  dia6guring  the  Papacy,  will  at  once  go  by  I 
board  ;    but,  to  a  mcmd  certainty,  ^e  priesthood  as  i 
•padra,  and  brothers,  will  oatlive  the  catastrophe,  and 
bably  be  the  very  first  to  inaugurate  and  welcome  the 
order  of  things — so  strong  is  the  link  binding  people  and  p 
and  priest  and  people  together. 

I  am  unable  to  slate  acciinitely  the  number  of  r 
h<itiiie3  in  ital^  &\acQ  she  became  a  united  kingdom  i 
ViclUT  V,nnn^''"''^i^^yc^Qt  \jo'it«.  ^uaf.^iiaiMi.'^iha  Am 


a,  in  Lombikrdy  and  its  capital,  Milan,  2382  religinua 
ItonscB ;  of  these,  1506  for  malea,  and  878  for  females.  Tho 
number  of  inmates  approximated  to  28,991,  the  males  being 
14,807;  women,  14,184.  Amongitt  these,  the  mendicant 
orders  numbered  8229  persons.  There  were  in  this  section  of 
lUJf  thirty-eight  iirchbishops,  and  an  indcUnite  number  of 
snffragans — vhilo  of  priests  and  lay  brothers  their  niLme  was 
l^on.  It  might  be  a  curiosity  to  contrast  the  numbers  at  the 
present  day  in  France  of  similar  fraternities  with  the  above. 
There  are  in  the  latter  country  12,000  communities  of  women, 
containing  90,000  nuns ;  and  3000  communities  of  men,  re- 
presenting 17,000  monks;  adding  the  combined  number  of 
priests  and  nuns  who  are  immediately  under  the  orders  of  Uin 
Pope,  the  amount  is  not  less  than  200,000.  The  revenues 
possessed  by  these  bodies  is  an  annual  income  of  500,000,000 
francs.  Let  It  be  remembered  that  in  their  Lands,  as  teachers, 
are  half  the  children  of  France,  receiving  primary  instruction, 
whilst  the  more  advanced  or  secondary  number  55,000  ;  tho 
government  colleges  not  having  more  than  63,000.  The 
fot«going  numbers,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  Frenchman, 
have  swoni  fealty  and  submi^ion  tii  the  Pope — all  less  of 
more  enemies,  from  their  training  and  education,  to  their 
country's  civil  code  of  laws  and  rights.  The  Jesuits  espe- 
cially have  in  their  power  the  aeientific,  polytechnic,  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools.     Such  is   the  power  of  the  parti 

Naples  ia  said  to  contain  300  churches;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  the  statement,  although  out  of  this  nnmbw 
■carcelj  more  than  thirty  can  interest  the  stranger — indeed, 
only  a  moiety  of  these  buildings  are  worthy  of  insjtection. 
Judging  from  my  own  observation,  I  may  say  that  the  Charch 
of  8.  8.  Giovanni  e  Paulo  well  deserves  aviii^  on  account  o' ' 
paintings  and  architectmal  features, 
should  also  be  seen  for  the  si 
bijou,  crammed  with  beautiful  sculplni 
a  private  chapel  than  a  public  church; ' 
statuary  have  all  been  erected  to  con 
branches  of  a  atngle  family ;  this,  bowi 
correctness  of  taste,  the  chaatencat  a* ' 
of  its  execution,  nor  does  it  li^ 


blood  ii 
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of  tlie  hand  that  cut  these  eiciiiiaite  figures, 
BO  many  life-like  fonua  from  rude  blocks  of  marbtt.  The 
Cathedral  possesses  the  bodj  of  S.  G«nDiiro,  wh<>se  blood  b 
said  to  liquify  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  San  Martina,  howi 
excels  it  in  p&ititiiigs  and  marbles  ;  its  magnificeut  altar-pi 
mosaicB,  iuBSsive  colunms,  painted  and  stained  nindoirs,  gi 
roofs  and  floors,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  for  a  m&s-hoi 
but  is  too  highly  ornamented  and  incongmons  in  a  aouctfl 
designed  fur  worship,  and  especially  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  gospel.  Anything  that  can  be  denominated  ]>rencluDg. 
exhortation,  or  eiegesis,  aeems  to  be  rare  in  Naples.  1  saw 
or  heard  mass  in  many  churches,  chapels,  and  cathedral*, 
but  on  no  occasion  did  I  ever  heiir  an   addresa  from  tho 

pulpit. 

A  visit  to  the  Museo  Borbonico,  which  ia  open  dailf,  «_ 
free  to  the  public,  is  well  repaid.  Here  are  literally  heftp*  J 
works  of  art  and  articles  of  veria,  vases  of  eveiy  ahttpo  ■ 
material ;  ware  from  Etrurin,  gold  and  silver  omamcnta  fi 
every  part  of  Italy  ;  paintings  in  fresco,  the  colours  as  b 
and  brilliant  as  if  laid  ou  yesterday.  What  the  Temple  4 
Theseus  ia  at  Athens,  or  Bulac  at  Cairo,  this  coUecUon  is  i 
Italy,  for  here  the  accumtdated  treasures  dug  from  amoi 
the  ruins  of  the  past  have  been  collected  and  cnshnDed ; 
statues,  slabs,  inscriptions,  utensils,  omunenta,  and  tu'ils  arc 
stored  up  in  endless  variety.  I  had  no  time  to  ezaniioe  the 
royal  library  attached  to  this  museum,  which  contains  nearly 
300,000  volumes,  and  a  large  number  of  papyrus  scrolls.  T^ 
do  justice  to  Naples,  in  visiting  its  churches  and  palncea 
examining  its  galleries  and  museums — would  require  weekftflt 
daily  attention,  wliilst  the  details  would  fill  vohimoa. 
first  of  these  is  not  in  my  power,  the  latter  is  not  loy  wU 
Travellers,  however,  whose  arrangements  will  allow  of  a  leugt) 
«ned  sojourn,  would  do  well  to  devote  at  least  a  fortu^litii 
these  attractions.  ; 

Wedneidai/,  Sth  Junf. — Leaving  the  hotel  at  six  A.1I,,J| 
secure  a  return  ticket  at  the  railway  station  for  Tom  f'' 
Oreco.  the  destination  of  tourists  who  int«pd  to  scale  VesuWl.^^ 
Beacliing  this  village,  which  is  merely  a  suburb  of  the  capital 
and  tbe  h^it/itot  tif  iiuTal-cutters,  and  ascending  the  mount&lS'a^ 
littld  waj(  T^iftW  ^  (jWaav  teioi.  vovtro^  ^\ift,  vineyards  a  t" 
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t  the  city  and  bay,  what  a  glorious  prospect  barsts  npoQ  mj 

,eat  this  spot  I     To  the  north  stretch  the  plaina  of  Campania 

Jelice,  rich  in  foliage  and  verdaro ;  on  the  west  Torre  del 

Portici,    and   tlie  capital    itself,    crowned   with    tho 

istte  of  Bt  Elmo;  skirting  the  coast,  thp  eye  following  the 

e  tiU  it  rests  on  the  promontory  of  Posihppo.     While  ft 

KSttle  beyond,  in  the  saine  direction,  U  Cape  Misseuo,  forming 

9  side  of  the  Qulf  of  BaiK  ;  far  away  to  the  south  hills, 

toys  and  capes,  fringed  with  scattered  villages,  aa  Sorrento  and 

I  .Outellamare,  present  a  scene  of  unsurpassing  beauty.     Hiring 

I'V  machine,  resenibhng  n  gardener's  cart,  minos  the  springs, 

■J  am  conveyed  over  lava-formed  roads  up  towards  the  ume 

■  «^the  jolting  may  be  good  for  rheumatism,  but  certainly  not 

|fi>r  one's  bones.     I  am  more  than  half-pleased  to  leam  that 

■   conveyance    cannot   ascend  any  higher,  so  on  foot  wb 

88  the  hard  torrent  of  sharp,  black  scoria,  that  cuts  our 

I  Aoes  to  ribbons.     The  stream  of  lava  on  which  we  arc  walk- 

I  iDg,  formed  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  was  originally  a 

taioJten  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  five  or  six  feet  deep. 

Two  dwelling-houses,  with  their  gardens,  which  the  stream, 

ifiividing,  passed  untouched,  are  worthy  of  a  visit     Ah !  we 

Iftpok  for  the  cone  in  vain.     An  impenetrable  hood  of  mist  has 

gnvelopcd,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  entire  summit  of  the  mount ; 

iwe  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  descend  without  having  reached 

"  !  crater,  and  are  jolted  back  to  the  village  of  Torre  del 

»  Oreco. 

This  coral- manufacturing  town,  like  many  others  in  the 
locality,  ifl  built  over  an  interred  city,  and  has  itself  been  many 
tiroes  partially  destroyed  by  rivers  of  liqaid  lava  emitted  from 
the  fiery  furnace  overhanging  it     Nut  only  the  black  ashes 
I  onder  my  feet,  bnt  these  layers  of  scoriie  and  clinkers  were 
«  sheets  of  gliding,  rolling  fu-e.     The  ratd  is  comi>osed  of 
[  aoccessive  beds  of  hard  lava.     At  certain  cuttings  there  are 
I  older  strata,  in  layers  differing  in  colour  ■  »"*  •".ii.h  li>  aay, 
I  upon  this  soil  of  cinders  and  ashes,  beau  mul- 

I  Iwrry -trees,    figs,  apricots,   and  chem» 
I  Houses  are  cree])ing  and  again  encroftcb 
I  if  the  iuhabitanta  were  regardless  d 
I'desolatiim  and  destruction.     In  short,  t) 
na  staves;  th?  town  is  scemip^- 
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peraistent  Btmggle  with  one  of  tlie  most  terrible  foraea  in  t 
natural  world.    Nor  mnat  I  omit  to  remark  that,  i 
where  I  stand,  the  most  generous  of  all  the  gifts  of  I 
the  deeervedly  famous  tAchrymie  Christi,  and  other  ch^ 
wiuea,  are  produced. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Naples,  I  rundown  to  Castellamu 
a  delicious  summer  reaort,    lying   embosomed   among 
There  is,  however,  little  worth  seeing  about  it,  except  f 
baths,  barracks,  and  cathedral.     The  scenery  of  the  enviroiia 
ia  magnificent,  the   sea  breeze  refreshing,  the  walks  amcmg 
vineyards  aud  gardens  delightful.     Having  seen  the  chief  lions 
of  the  place,  as  also  had  a  glimpse  of  the  orange  gardens  ttM 
Sorrento,  the  evening  finds  me  among  crowds,  listening,  at  thi 
mole,  to  the  amusing  stories  told  by  lazy  half-clad  lasxaroni 
No  one  would   think   of  visiting  Naples  without  ruimini 
down  to  BaiK,  a  favourite  bathing-place,  eight  miles  tnm 
Naples.     The  beauty  of  ita  position,  the    mildness  of  1' 
air,   and  the    abundance  of    its   hot-springs,   in   all   prob»%l 
bility  were  the  origin  of  its  celebrity  amongst  the  ancient  ■ 
Romans  ; — 


NulloB  in  orbe  einus  Baiii  pnnlacet." 

The  town  was  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land ;  beaotifiilll 
buildings  and  walls  were  erected  in  and  around  it,  but  eartb-| 
qoakes,  the  sea,  wars,  and  centuries  here  have  played  i 
bavoc,  that  now  it  is  only  a  mass  of  ruins.    Nevertheless,  it  ia 
worth   visiting   on  account   of  its  salubrity  and  antiquity. 
Returning  the  same  day  to  Naples,  I  called  at  the  Sritjah 
Consulate  and  had  my  passport  vUed,  (bakaliish,  two  shillings.)  . 
As  we  have  no  political  relations  with  Rome,  I  am  happy  to  aay^  ■ 
tor  which  I  shall  start  to-morrow  morning,  I  have  to  call  an,\ 
the  Spanish  minister  to  subscribe  my  vine,  and  have  to  disbnraal 
at  his  excellency's  office  another  bi^hish  of  four  shillings  aadfl 
sixpence.    Lastly,  I  made  my  appearance  in  the  Strada  Toledt^  ■ 
before  the  prefit  of  police,  who,  by  the  way.  is  a  most  urbaiMB 
gentleman,  and  whose  official  stamp   is  subject  to  no  foa.  I 
Everything  being  now  en  regie,  I  am  ready  to  depart,  except  J 
as  r^iards  a  supply  of  the  sinews  of  war.    This  obstacle,  how-  f 
ever,  is  boou  overcome  by  means  of  presenting  a  circular  n 
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at  one  of  the  London  banks  to  its  comspondent  here.  The 
qoeation  often  occoired  to  m;  mind,  where  can  all  the  monej 
gal  Like  other  tniTellen,  I  am  aatonished  at  ita  speedr 
•Taporation,  for  which  I  can  give  no  eatiafactoiy  account,  but 
Im^  to  calculate,  with  mj  present  neonrcea,  the  chances  of 
fatting  home. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

NA.PLE3  TO  SOME. 

Thursdati,  ^IhJvne. — I  rise  at  4.30,  and  thunder  st  the  door 
of  the  sleepy  camrriere,  pay  my  bill,  out  on  the  street,  and  h 
cab,  secure  a  ticket,  und  start  at  5.30  for  Rome.    No  one  « 
arrives  and  departs  from  Naples  by  sea,  can  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  the  fruitfiilness  of  the  gar- 
dcDS,  and  their  high  degree   of  cultivation.      For  the   fint 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  the  railway  runs  through  an  im 
garden,  in  which  fig-trees,  apricots,  and  Indian  com  are  _ 
by  a  system  of  irrigation  as  ingenious  as  that  successfdlly  p< 
mad  in  Egypt,  whilst  vines  in  waving  festoons,  suapended^ 
from  tree  to  tree,  occupy  to  a  conwderable  depth  both  aidei  ' 
of  the  line.     In  those  parts  of  the  country  clearest  of  fruit- 
trees,  Cerea  waves  her  golden  hair  in  fields  of  wheat  imd 
barley,  the  greater  quantity  of  which  is  now  being  rnrried  in, 
although  June  has  just  begun.     There  are  many  level  plains 
in  this  territory,  but  the  most  important  is  that  through  which 
I  am  railing  this  morning,  and  in  an  angle  of  which  the  capital 
I  have  just  left  stands.     It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tem 
di  Lavoro,  tlic  ancient  Campania  Felix;  and  it  is  well  t 
titled  to  the  proud  distinction,  for  nature  here  scatters  in  p 
fusion  her  choicest  gifts.     The  plain  extends  forty  miles 
length,  a^-eraging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  breadth  j  the  soil.l 
being  a  deep  loam,  b  beyond  comparison  the  most  fertile,  1 
except  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  world. 

The  peasantry  of  this  delightful  country  ore  as  remarkablal 
for  their  good  common  sense,  as  they  are  for  sturdy  tndepen-1 
denco.  This  does  not  result  from  the  extent  of  their  ednca-  J 
Cfttion,  wt\c\i  tt  coi&fte4  Vj  ^tt^iTCTw^ ,  lit  if  it  takes  a  \i 
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Aigbt  and  range,  it  only  embraces  .one  or  two  of  their  coun- 
try's poets.  The  Italian  peaaant  cannot  be  colled  ignorant ; 
intelligenca  beams  in  hia  eye,  and  a  Bort  of  intoutianee  or 
■aucineM  lights  up  hia  handaome  countenance,  notwithstanding 
'  '  his  homely  garb  and  labour- hardened  hand.  This  may  b« 
ittributed  in  a  great  mcaauro  to  hia  having  a  better  dweUing, 
better  food,  and  better  clothing  than  the  day-labourer  or  farm- 
servant  in  England.  These  accensories,  though  influential  in 
moalding  character,  neither  convey  wisdom,  nor  develope  that 
bonhommie  one  so  often  meeta  on  the  Continent,  and  even 
among  the  peasantry  of  Syria.  May  not  the  mainspring  of 
this  superiority  of  the  ItAlion  arine  from  bis  being  tbe  possessor 
of  a  well-stocked  garden,  producing  all  that  a  family  requires, 
besides  a  patch  of  ground,  which  he  rents  or  holds  in  fee- 
aiutple,  thereby  differing  only  in  degree  from  the  lordly  pro- 

IprietOT  t  This.  I  hava  little  doubt,  is  the  source  of  his  inde- 
pendence and  infonaation,  and  may  be  the  parent  of  that 
amor  patrur,  so  conspicuous  in  his  charncter. 
It  is  not  uneomnian  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  women, 
even  far  advanced  in  years,  to  engage  in  nut-door  labour ; 
say,  I  was  sur{)riBed  to  observe  the  sex  employed  as  navries 
on  an  embaulunent,  carrying  soil  in  boskets  on  their  heads, 
liker  beasts  of  burthen  than  the  fairest  and  most  delicate 
works  of  Qod's  creation.  Italians  I  this  is  neither  gallant, 
manly,  nor  consistent  with  the  hope  you  cherish,  the  object 
of  which  is  now  within  your  grasp.  As  men  freed  from 
4he  trammels  of  political  bondage,  and  about  to  be  elevated 
to  dvil  and  religious  liberty,  I  trust  that  in  this  change 
nfduring  and  affectionate  woman  will  not  only  be  benefited, 
,  but  upraised  to  her  true  position,  when  surrounded  with  those 
■afeguards  and  attentions  her  nature  and  organisation  require, 
snd  which  affection  and  Christiaiuty  alike  imperatively  de- 
mand as  her  due  and  your  duty  ! 

The  train  stops  oiUy  a  few  minutes  at  Castel  Nuovo  and 

Aeerra,  small  villages,  with  a  rustic  population.     '"        '^  slop 

a  brief  period  at  C'ancello,  and  next  at  O  nf 

which  it  Boems  to  be  a  gala  or  fete  day. 

I  leave  ua  here  with  baskets  of  fruit  and 

L  market.     The  first  large  city  we  reach  is  C 

T  batracks,  and  a  strong  garrison,  with 
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In  a  historicat  point  of  view  it  is  remarkable  as  being  Iteli 
of  the  turning-pomt  in  the  career  of  Hannibal  After  de- 
feating the  aimies  of  the  Republic,  the  Carthagenian  com- 
mander,  instead  of  proceeding  on  to  Rome,  theo  complcAclf 
at  hia  mercy,  came  here.  This  sealed  the  fate  of  Carthagn 
The  African  soldiera,  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  Capna,  wen 
eaaily  overcome  by  the  Botnami ;  thla  dalliance  of  Hannibal 
having  ^ven  them  time  to  re-orgosiae  their  shattered  l^mu. 
No  city  in  Italy  or  out  of  the  capital  is  said  to  be  ao  rich  is 
ancient  inscriptions.  The  cathet^  ia  large  and  impoaii^ 
whilst  time-honoured  ruins  are  scattered  over  the  old  toini. 
Although  only  twenty-eight  miles  from  Naples,  a  magnificent 
view  ia  obtained  of  Vesuvius  and  the  surrounding  country. 

On  our  right  runs  the  glorious  range  of  the  old  Apenninn, 
crested  Rhin eland- like  with  peaks,  ruins,  and  castles.  It  ia  * 
question  not  easily  answered  how  the  latter  are  reached,  if 
they  reaUy  be  the  dwellings  of  human  beings.  The  countty, 
composed  of  hill  and  dale,  still  continues  beautiful.  We  paas  » 
number  of  small  villages,  such  as  Sparaniso  and  Riardo.  Jitter 
three  houra'  railing  (seventy  miles)  from  Naples,  we  arrire  st 
St  Germano,  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants;  romantically  situated 
nnder  Monte  Casine,  embosomed  among  picturesque  rugged 
mountains.  It  possesses  a  number  of  handsome  dmrcha^ 
shops,  and  caf£s,  whilst  it  is  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  a  large  benedietnie 
monastety.  This  ia  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightfoUj 
altu&ted  inland  cities  of  Italy.  The  railway  here  takes  as 
abrupt  turn  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  crosses  a  plain, 
cultivated  like  a  garden,  the  trees  for  miles  garlanded  witli 
vines. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  stations  of  Isoletta  and  Ceprano^ 
both  towns  lying  basking  in  the  vaUey,  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
distant  We  have  now  entered  the  Sutes  of  the  Cbuidi, 
where  our  passports  and  luggage  are  taken  in  charge,  tli* 
latter  scrupulously  examined;  and,  although  nothing  dedand 
contraband  by  the  Ijulex  Expurgatorius  is  detected,  a  eerics 
of  delays  occur,  and  no  small  amount  of  arrogance  ia  difr 
played.     This  is  my  first  appearance  in  the  Papal  dominions, 

i  contact  with  the  soldiers  of  his  Holiness,  who,  by  Hu 
kie  &ne  eUa^^w^  l(t\ui^r&.,  vea.Tvw^  CRii;.k«d  hata,  blue 


^H     unlike 
^r     priesU 
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■tuled  co&ts,  white  facioga,  uniamented  with  abouliler 
knots  atid  cords  of  the  same  colour,  the  whole  cquipineat  not 
unlike  the  uniform  of  our  English  lackeys.  Numbers  of 
priesU  are  moving  about,  some  of  whom  1  infer  from  their 
peculiar  costume  must  be  dignitaries.  With  one  of  the  padra 
I  had  a  half-an-hour's  chat ;  who  gave  me  some  ufleful  infor- 
mation as  to  economising  my  time  in  seeing  the  lions  of  Home. 
Like  other  foreign  priests  of  the  Komish  Church  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact,  he  is  not  only  afikble  in  his  manners, 
but  a  wi'll-informed,  a  well-read,  and  a  well-bred  man. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  we  are  detained  at  this  unin- 
teresting station  from  11  a.m.  till  4.10  p.u.  I  did  grumble, 
for  two  reasons  ;  1  could  neither  learn  the  reason  of  the  delay, 
nor  yet  ascertain  at  what  hour  we  would  start  I  discovered, 
however,  that  among  the  railway  officials  there  were  as  ardent 
Oaribaldians  as  I  am  myself,  and  that  the  king-maker  of  Italy 
has  not  only  partizuis  here,  but  at  every  station  between  this 
and  Civita  Vecchia.  It  is  evident  to  the  casual  observer 
that  every  department  of  the  Papal  territory  is  leavened  with 
correspondenta  and  friends  of  United  Italy,  and  that  thon- 
aands  of  willing  hearts,  and  strong  arms,  are  biding  thetr 
time  in  patient  readiness  for  the  coming  struggle,  which  in 
all  probubihty  will  commence  on  the  day  that  the  French 
troops  finally  evacuate  the  States  of  the  Church.  At  length 
we  resume  our  journey,  our  route  lying  through  the  plain  of 
the  Apennines.  The  population,  judging  from  the  number 
of  villagefl,  one  of  which  appears  every  two  or  three  miles^ 
must  be  dense.  Frosinone,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  noun- 
tain,  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  beautiful  scenery,  confronts 
Fereutino,  having  a  similar  position  and  like  accessaries. 
Near  Velletri  there  ore  numbers  of  ancient  ruins  and  for- 
tilicationB,  and  the  lovely  little  town  of  Civita  Lavinia. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  villages  la  probably  much 
enhanced  by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  slant- 
ing rnys  of  the  setting  sun  not  oidy  fling  a  rich  tinge  over 
the  fohage,  but  imprint  a  vividness  to  the  dead  walls  and 
spires  of  the  towns.  As  we  are  now  nesring  imperial  Rome, 
every  hill,  vale,  and  ruin  becomes  more  and  more  interesting. 
The  line  crosses  several  deep  ravines,  spanned  by  elegant  and 
oabstantjal  viaducts.     Gentlemen's  seats  incceaae  v 
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&nd  size.  Ruins  frequentlj  start  up,  looking  like 
ueU  jealously  watching  our  progress.  Suddeul;  we  come  npoa 
a  flucceeaion  of  huge  piers,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
railway  arches,  narrower,  perhaps,  but  thirty  feet  ia  beigl ' 
with  which  we  ran  parallel  for  a  number  of  milea.  Tbi 
magnificent  aqueducts  give  nie  mj  first  impressions  of  and* 
Rome's  wealth,  public  spirit,  and  sanitar;  arrangements ; 
these  arches,  carried  over  hill  and  through  valley,  water 
conveyed  from  great  distances  to  the  city  in  no  stinted  finppljF, 
unlike  the  puraimonioufl  driblets  of  our  London  water  companiea. 
On  noble  structures  such  as  these  emperors,  decimvirs,  uid 
other  magnates  freely  apent  colossal  reveoncs,  in  order  that 
the  inhabitants  might  have  in  full  abundance,  pure  and  m^ 
taxed,  this  prime  necessary  of  life,  in  their  streets  and  dwellingK 
These  gigantic  aqueducts  are  at  once  evidences  of  Roman  dfil- 
isatiou  and  Roman  ignorance.  They  appreciated  the  bleaui^ 
of  water,  but  know  not  the  most  elementary  ^nciplea  of 
hydrostatics.  This,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  anctent!) 
but  their  misfortune.  We  received  an  accession  of  pafisengen 
at  Yelletii,  amongst  whom  there  whs  a  buxom  farmer'a  wife, 
with  a  baby  in  her  anna.  I  was  at  first  surprised,  and  Ut- 
terly amused,  at  the  mode  in  which  she  had  swaddled  the  pieM 
of  huiniuuty  in  her  arms.  It  Is  bandaged  from  its  chin  to  its 
'  toe  like  a  mininturo  mummy  ;  indeed,  the  infant  might  hna 
been  held  out  horizontally  by  either  extremity  with  as  Uttla 
deflection  as  a  railway  girder.  It  is  marvellous  how  natnn 
can  perform  her  varied  functions  when  the  child  is  rolled  np  m 
BOch  a  way;  arms,  legs,  cheat,  and  abdomen,  being  ehneljr 
bound  and  confined.  The  question  naturally  occurs,  what  il 
the  result  of  such  practices)  Do  mauy  or  few  survive 
mode  of  treatment )  Not  having  seen  any  Italian  tablas 
mortality,  I  cannot  solve  these  problems;  but  if  the  question 
to  be  answered  by  the  symmetry,  healUi,  and  strength  of 
venile  and  adult,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  finer  specimens 
physical  beauty  and  proportion  are  to  be  found  than  amongtt 
the  Italian  peasantry.  At  6.30  we  run  into  the  station,  wd 
are  now  within  the  walld  of  imperial  Rome ;  deducting  the  fin 
hours'  stoppage  at  the  frontier,  there  remains  eight  boon  for 
the  I6S  miles  railing  between  Naples  and  the  metropolia 
Is  this  impena\  Bauus  \     ^«  "Oiu:^  ?tv&^  bnusea  oad  din^ 
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V.lti  street!  the  Etem&l  City  ?  Are  these  tailors,  barbers,  cofiee- 
w  touae  keepere.  and  cameo-ciittera  the  sons  of  the  world's  con- 
I  querorst  Are  those  fat,  frowsy  dames,  and  those  haggard 
|,hftlf-shod  females,  the  Roman  matnHis  and  mothers    "who 

■  vould  not  suckle  slaves  I"  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
»  my  one  of  those  emaciated- looking  loiterers  had  the  right  to 
I  Kcclaira, — Cim  Romamu  sum.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I 
I  My  first  impressions  of  Rome  are  decidedly  unfavourable, 
K  Ixit  may  be  modified  in  daylight  Alighting  at  the  Piazza 
^d'Hiepania,  near  Mount  Pincio  and  the  Piazza  del  Fopolu, 
B  MOund  which  the  English  do  most  congregate,  I  aecnre  quar- 
f  tors,  and  thus  obtain  repose,  after  a  diiy's  journey  through  a 
I  country  that  for  beauty  and  variety  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
I  iborea  of  the  Bosphorus. 

I      Fi-iday,    lOfA. — Domiciled  in   the   metro[>olia  of  the  old 

■  world,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  which  way  tt)  turn  ;  whether  I 

■  chould  begin  my  perambulations  with    the  ancient  or  the 

■  Bodem.  After  some  hesitation,  I  adopt  the  latter  courae,  and 
lihuling  a  cab,  drive  through  some  narrow  lanes  to  the  Corso, 
Ker  Regent  Street  of  modem  Home.     The  existing  ilty  oceu- 

■  fies  the  Campus  Martina  of  the  ancients,  a  position  consider- 
BJtbly  north  of  the  seven  hills.  There  is  nothing  prepossessing 
mu  the  appeamnce  of  the  actual  inhabttints.  For  the  most 
nlart  they  are  nnhealthy  looking  and  poorly  clad^the  former 
Biriatiig,  probably,  from  their  contiguity  to  the  marshes,  the 
■'latter  from  the  lock  of  trade.  The  whole  productive  operatiuiu 
Moem  to  be  sculpture,  painting,  the  preparation  of  mosaics, 
knd  cameo  cutting.  How  the  people  contrive  to  exist  by  these 
BfaldustTies  is  to  me  a  problem. 

m     The  population,  a  little  over  or  under  1 20,000,  is  not  cooped 
m^  or  packed  closely  together,  except  perhaps  in  certain  Icm^- 
mSit^  such  as  the  vicinity  of  the  Corao  and  the  CapitoL     The 
■'Walls  ore  said  to  be  fourteen  miles  in  circunifereoce,  enclosing 
Iw  area  of  irregular  shape,  the  greatest  length  (three  miles) 
■bing  between  tbo  gates  known  as  the  Porta  del  Populo  and 
luat  of  8au  Bebostiano.     Not  one-third  of  this  ejiaco  is  in- 
Kbabited  :  a   large  portion  is  covered  with  ruins,  nar 
■■re  even  fields  and  extensive  orchards  scattered  J^ 
BhkI  expected  that  a  city  situated  on  seven  hills  wcr 
^■leBenled  an  appearance  resembling  ConstautinofflA. 
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had  on  aspect  like  that  of  Edinburgh,  with  ridgei,  * 
and  terraces,  its  "  Castle  Hills  and  Cowgatea  ;"  bat  then  ia 
much  less  ruggedDcss  than  in  either  of  these  tuties,  most  af 
the  streets  stindiiig  on  a  plain  north  of  the  hiUs,  and  nowben 
more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With  regud 
to  the  heights  themselves,  a  recent  writer  as^gns  them  Ih* 
following  elevations : — 


The  CapiUil, 

Pulatine  Hil!, 
Tarpeiaa  Rout, 

Arentaaa  Hill, 

Pindaii,  . 
EaquilinB,  . 
Quirinitl,     . 

Ancient  Forum, 


160 
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It  ta  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  level  of  the  pl^n  maj 
Lave  been  raised  by  the  deposits  of  floods  and  the  debrit  ot 
ages.     The  more  solid  geological  formation  ia  chiefiy  voh 
tufa,  mingled  with  sand  and  scoria. 

The  trade  of  the  city  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to 
central  portions  east  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  both  sides  of  the 
street  known  as  the  "  C'oreo."     The  shops  are  well  sup] 
with  merchandise,  and  the  people  with  well-appointed 
and  restaurants.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pope's 
mer  palace,  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Via  Vaccina,  are  a  nombtr 
of  elegant  villas  and  private  residences.     On  the  north  or  op] 
site  side  of  the  Tiber,  tiiere  is  little  for  the  sightseer, 
the  Castle  of  St  Aiigelo,  St  Peter's,  and  the  Vatlcac 
these  are  a  host  in  themselves.     The  streets,  with  one 
prominent  exceptions,  are  wretchedly  paved  ;  the  booses, 
built  of  tufa  or  brick,  plastered  to  resemble  stone,  are 
low,  and  dingy.      The  "closes,"  as  we  would  say  ia 
land,   or  entrances  to  common  staircases,  are,  even  in 
finest  streets,  singularly  filthy.     The  ground  floors  are 
used  as  stables,  coach-houses,  and  workshops,  whilst 
dwell  in  the  apartments  above.  I  am  not,  of  course,  speakingi 
the  "palazzi,"  many  of  which  are  fine  buildings,  though  pei^af* 
somewbut  ovcYlonded  with  architectural  omamentatioiL    Tmv 
are  ouly  two  oi  ti\nce  ^ckA  «Xx«(^  Vq,  ^!&%  ^^le  dty,  wmwlj, 
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the  Corao,  the  Strada  di  Itipetta,  and  that  known  as  the  Bah 
Inno.  The  shops,  anything  but  elegant,  can  smrccly  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  third-claas  towns  in  England,  and  are 
inferior  even  to  places  of  busineas  in  MesaiuB.  The  traffic 
being  small,  the  prevailing  quietude  of  the  thoroughfares  is 
rarely  broken. 

I  begin  my  tour  of  the  sighta  by  driving  to  Saa  Pietra 
We  rattle  along  the  Corso,  and  cro&s  the  Bridge  of  St  Angelo, 
which,  though  narrow,  ia  a  beautiful  structure  of  white 
marble,  with  four  or  six  statues  on  each  parapet,  the  nhole 
design  chaste  and  graceful  The  bridge  is  terminated  on 
the  west  by  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  a  round  tower,  with 
ft  circular  battery,  irresistibly  reminding  the  spectator  of  a 
bridecake  or  a  huge  pork-pie.  Were  it  not  for  these  red- 
breeched  Frenchmen  who  crowd  the  streets  and  fortress. 
Borne,  no  doubt,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens, — 
on  event  that  looms  heavily  in  the  distance.  I  should  like 
to  be  present  when  the  whole  ecclesjasticul  clamjiimfrey  of 
Pope,  cardinals,  priests,  monks,  with  their  stolee,  pyxes,  dead 
men's  bones,  rotten  n^,  holy  water,  and  censers  mike  their 
final  exit  from  the  city ;  then  our  modem  Brutus  may  exclaim— 

"  Bomc  U  free  '. — Ciraar  but  a  oame  I  " 
W  <rt.  Pi"  Now.  But  hold— I  am  at  St  Peter's.  The  build- 
ing, like  our  own  St  Paul's,  is  partially  bidden  by  bouses  and 
■treets  abutting  upon  it,  which  detract  materially  from  the 
general  effect  Alighting  at  one  of  the  porticoes,  and  looking 
1»ck  on  the  grand  piazxa,  or  area  in  front  of  the  ediRce,  with 
its  oval  colonnade,  fountains,  lamps,  and  obelisk,  one  is  strnefc 
with  the  mognificeuceof  the  spectacle.  The  glorious  fabric  itself, 
entirely  cased  in  marble,  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  form 
a  Latin  cross.  A  wide  flight  of  marble  steps  leads  to  the 
principal  entrances  ;  the  fa9ade,  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns, 
eighty  feet  liigb,  supporting  a  ballustrade,  with  statuary  repre- 
■enting  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  The  senile''"'!*'-  eovvred 
galleries  of  the  twlonnade,  consisting  of  '  ■ur- 

inounted  by  193  statues,  fonn  corridors  to  ■ 

Vatican  and  its  gardens.  The  nave  of  t 
wards  of  GOO  feet  in  length,  the  transcpl 
iOO  feet  in  height,  that  of  the  entire  ed 
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ment  to  the  cross,  448  feet     It  occupied  166  jenn  in  baUd^ 
iog,   and  cost  ;£10,000,000  sterling;   covers   eight    aci««  of 
ground  ;  the  repaira  costing  £6000  onnuBlly.      It  is  diffioith 
to  describe  the  interior,  so  vast  yet  so  compact ;  the  t 
pro[>ortionB ;  the  immense  siee  and  the  exquisite   bansM 
of  its  nave,  aisles,  and  chapels ;  the  columns  of  varieg 
marble,  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  the  wondrous  ceiling  of  d: 
richly  gilded  ;  and  its  gorgeously  painted  glass  windows,  « 
worth  a  king's  ransom.     Amongst  the  most  prominent  obw< 
of  interest  ia  a  fine  transparency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  i 
sented  fay  a  dove  with  outstretched  wings ;  the  gigantic  b 
and  marble  statues  of  prophets,  disciples,  apostles,  and  popoBfl 
the  mnusolea  in  nlto  rehcvo  of  the  Pretender,  Cardinal  Yor* 
executed  by  Canuva  at  the  expense  of  U«oi^  IV.;  the  e 
rate  and  beautiful  bronze  Baldacrhino,  or  high  altar  caBOf^ 
120  feet  high;  the  throue,  a  design  of  the  highest  merit;  t 
hundred   lamps,   that  bum  night  and  day ;  bronze  t 
golden   crucifix,  and   candlesticks ;    the  gorgeously   d 
altars  ;  multitudes  of  paintings ; — these,  and  a  thousand  a 
works  of  art,  fill  the  mind  with  awe.     Amazed  and  astoiiiaL . 
I  sit  down  at  the  base  of  a  column,  opposite  Jupiter  Tonaii 
now  converted  into  St  Peter ;  a  few  worshippers  are  1 "    " 
his  too.     How    wonderful   the    changes   that    occur  in   i 
course  of  ages !     A  heathen  god  transformed  into  i      ~ 
tian  idol!     1  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  a  miarrvTW,  (_ 
mass  for  the  dead.     A  tableau  is  brought  up  from  the  TmuJt^ 
to  represent  the  gloom  of  death  ;   but  the  whole  ceremot 
has  a  theatrical  air,  and  the  effect  incongruous,     I  retire  ha_. 
disgusted  from  the  scene  amidst  the  voices  of  priesta  and  thi 
solemn  chanting  of  the  acolytes. 

Hiring  a  cab  outside  the  piazza  of  8t  Peter's,  we  Anvt  lo 
the  Church  of  San  Paulo,  situatod  about  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
yond the  walls,  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  Passing  the  RngHrii 
cemetery  near  the  pyramid  of  Caiua  Cestus,  where  the  TemBiDK 
of  tjhelley  and  the  unfortunate  Keats  are  deposited  ; — thoqgb 
the  latter  had  only  written  "  Endyraion,"  he  would  haw  d 
enough  to  immortalise  hia  name.  A  few  minutes  more,  i 
at  the  gate  of  the  fine  new  temple  dedicated  to,  and  intended  ti 
enshrine,  tlio  UKme  and  tftmaina  of  the  great  Apostle.  C 
ly,  the  e^ce  ^l  ^  ^t«Kt&  wj\:uK>%\»:K.&i!a]dL(£^ 
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Uriok,  awiutiiig  tlie  time  when  some  future  pope  will  encase  it 
in  marLle — a  tjme  which  possibly  may  never  arrive.  Without 
■xt^eiitiiiD,  the  interior  of  this  cbiirch  ia  the  linest  I  Lave  yet 
beheld.  Although  not  so  uwe-striJung  as  that  of  St  Peter's, 
it  is  more  elaborate  and  artistic.  The  floors  and  walls  are 
inlaid  with  white  and  gray  marble ;  the  pillars  of  por- 
phyry, agate,  and  grauite  ;  the  windows  a  SL-ries  of  gorgeous 
paintings,  chr/  ifaicvrei  of  Italy's  greatest  artists.  A  magnifl- 
eent  caoopy  covers  the  shrine  of  St  Paul,  under  which  his 
mortal  remains  repose.  Splendid  malachite  altars,  statues, 
gilt  and  decorated  roof,  huudreda  of  mosuc  jHirtraits  of 
poets  and  saints ;  in  a  word,  art  and  science  have  been 
judiciously  applied,  under  the  controlling  eye  of  skill,  and 
kave  sucL'etded  in  produciug  a  rich  and  harmonious  result. 
Neither  priest  nor  worshipper  ia  present,  with  the  exception 
of  four  persons  on  their  knees  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  stair- 
ease,  which,  on  ascending,  I  found  led  to  nowhere. 

Leaving  this  edifice,  I  hasten  back,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
am  standing  under  the  Arch  of  Titus,  a  noble  speclmun  of  the 
glory  of  old  Rome ;  on  the  inner  ride  and  b^de  a  series  of 
cartoons  are  cut  in  alto  relicwo,  representing  the  cniperor'a 
triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
attended  by  captive  Jews  in  chains.  Among  the  Mpalia  opima 
in  the  eort^,  may  be  observed  the  seven  branched  gulden 
eandleetiek,  and  the  table  of  show-bread,  taken  from  tho 
Temple  of  Solomon.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  stones 
loosened  at  the  top,  this  relic  may  be  pronounced  almost 
antire.  At  a  short  distance  stands  the  Arch  of  Constantine, 
temJnding  us  that  the  first  Christian  emperor  was  a  Yorkshire- 
nan,  and  that  the  great  foundress  of  cathedrals  and  finder 
of  the  cross  an  English  lady.  Thb  trophy,  atanding  at  the 
base  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  is  oroumi;nt«d  with  fluted  Corintbiaa 
columns,  supporting  a  few  bold,  well  finished  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting Dadan  captives  ;  the  summit  at  i*""  time  was 
crowned  by  a  chariot  of  victors,  but  has  give  -icds 

ud  coarse  grass. 

Having  concluded  the  examinotion  of  th^ 
take  my  stand  within  the  walls  of  the  Ampi 
siau,  better  kuown  as  the  Coliseum,  bySutl 
existing  rdic  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
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impresses  the  mind  witli  the  grandeur  o[  the  peoplo  who  o 
6K1A  auch  a  m&rvcllous  structure.  After  climbing  and  c 
bering  OT«a'  its  ruined  walls  and  shattered  archra,  I  sit  down  a 
A  broken  pillar,  in  the  graas'grown  court,  where,  iu  bad  buh 
tea  or  twelve  altars  have  been  erected,  at  which  maaa  is  ocai 
sionally  performed.  What  an  animated  scene  this  pile  mm 
liave  at  one  time  presented  !  From  the  ground  to  the  appa 
most  tier,  its  seats  were  wont  to  be  filled  with  Rome's  stiUa 
men,  warriors,  poets,  and  play-loviug  population.  Ho 
Caligula,  Nero,  Diocletian,  and  other  tyrants  gloated  OTS 
the  gladiatorial  shows  of  captives  and  Christians  eng^ed  ii 
mortal  strife  with  each  other,  or  with  ferocious  beasts.  Theit 
are  few  antiquities  in  Borne  more  remarkable  than  this  1 
min.  Although  it  has  been  stripped,  shaken  by  carthquaka 
and  pillaged  by  sacrilegious  hands,  it  stands,  like  the  pj 
mida,  an  enduring  testimony  of  power,  and  the  genim  t 
characterised  the  arcbitecta  of  the  past.  It  is  elliptic  in  fo  .^^ 
its  longest  diameter,  r^ra  maroa,  620  feet,  its  ahortrat  519 
covering  5i  English  acres,  or  about  one  half  the  apace  o 
pied  by  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Chcopa ;  the  walls,  180  feet  a 
height,  enclosed  seats  for  tj7,000  spectators,  whilst  suffiaen 
space  was  left  in  the  arena  for  a  thousand  gladiators  to  stnu 
^e  in  deadly  conflict. 

I  returned  to  the  city  by  the  Appian  Way,  a  broad,  well 
paved  road,  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  How  many  of  the  gr«* 
ones  of  ancient  times  have  travelled  on  this  path ;  Brutni 
Cato,  Pompey,  the  noble  Cicero,  and  one  greater  than  thei 
all,  Paul  the  Apostla*  Athough  2000  years  have  pasM 
away  since  this  road  was  conatructed,  its  large  square  stona 
are  still  closely  joined  and  in  good  repair.  Near  the  dty  it  I 
fringed  with  tombs  and  vaults,  in  whioh  may 
eolumiaria,  or  pigeon-holes,  in  which  the  burnt  ashea  of  tlU 
dead  were  deposited. 

Afterwards  I  visit  the  forum,  situated  near  the  base  nf  H, 
CapitoL  When  Rome  was  at  its  zenith,  this  was  one  of  tl 
grandest  architectural  sights  in  Europe.  Sitting  down  nndi 
^e  shadow  of  the  few  monuments  ^at  are  still  erect,  I  a 
deavour  to  recall  some  of  the  incidents  that  formed  tl 
br^btcat  page  m  Erne's  history.      Here  the  Cebsus  etU 
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mX,  thB  decemvirs  quitirelled,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
hwanguod.  There  lay  tlie  dead  body  of  Ctesar,  and  here 
Mark  Antony  etood  and  pleaded  over  the  gashed  remains. 
Here  Biutos  and  Cassiua  watched  the  changing  multitude, 
whilst  was  shown  the  rent  the  "envious  Caaca  made."  Where 
are  now  the  actors  that  once  fretted  their  brief  hotir  ou 
this  noble  stage!  Tell  me,  ye  columns  and  architraves, 
where  are  the  mighty  ones  whose  names  fill  the  page  of 
history?  where  the  lejpons  that  overran  the  known  world, 
from  the  Ultima  Tkule  of  the  north-west  to  the  Caspian  on 
the  east,  Thebes  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  south,  and 
Mauritania  on  the  south-weat  ]  Where  the  senators  whose 
legislation  still  forms  the  ba»s  of  European  jurisprudence, 
Mid  where  the  orators,  whose  magic  eloquence  finds  an  echo 
in  every  heart ) 

Without  wdting  for  a  reply,  I  hasten  to  the  baths ;  or 
Thermix  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  which  are  still 
eitant,  or  at  least  portions  of  them ;  but  are  now  little  else 
than  an  assemblage  of  holes  and  comers,  applied  to  uses 
such  as  their  founders  never  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 
Begaining  the  Corso  by  way  of  the  Viminatian  Mount, 
sad  returning  to  the  forum,  I  atop  to  admire  Trajan's  column. 
This  monument  turns  out  more  attmctive  than  1  had  an- 
ticipated. Its  fac-timUt  in  I*aris,  surmounted  by  the  "  Petit 
Corral,"  though  a  very  good  imitation,  does  not  inspire  one 
with  a  high  impression  of  ita  excellence.  The  original  ia 
a  marble  pillar  in  tolerable  preservation,  115  feet  high; 
within,  a  ataircase  leads  to  the  aummit,  now  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  St  Peter,  vice  Trajan  deposed,  FVom  base  to 
Bumniit  are  a  series  of  spiral  cartoons  in  boMo  rrlieso,  Ulua- 
trating  the  victories  gained  over  the  Dacii  by  the  imperial 
personage  the  column  commemorates — the  whole  forming  a 
woric  of  art  as  chaste  in  design  and  proportion,  as  it  ia  perfect 
ID  execution. 

Another  column,  that  of  M.ircus  Aurelius,  123  feet  high, 
proudly  lifts  its  graceful,  though  much  mutihtated  form,  in 
the  ''  Piazza    Colonna,"  one  of  the  few  squares  I  hi 
discovered  in  Rome.     Like  Trajan's  pillar,  it  is  taa 
by  a    noble   statue  of    Bt    PauL     The   proportuMU 
■haft    are    harmonious,   and   ita  baa-telida  VxM,  ' 
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and  man'fl  more  ruthless  violence  hftve  left  them  ■ 
and  defaced.  In  some  places  no  vestige  of  the  tigorM 
remaina,  and  in  others  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  sculptor 
has  been  almost  entirely  obliterated. 

Like  must  visitors  to  Bome,  being  anxious  to  examiM 
the  Church  of  St  John  Latcran,  I  proceed  thtre  fortbirith. 
I  make  this  a.  special  pilgrimage,  more  from  knowing  tkat 
the  famous  Papal  rescript,  fulminated  against  England,  mM 
dated  from  the  Lateran,  than  on  account  of  its  &m«  is 
other  respecttt.  The  edifice  was  erected  in  honour  of  Jobs 
the  Baptist  aud  Fkutius  Lat«ranus,  a  Roman  martyr,  pat 
to  death  by  Nero.  It  is  the  parish  church  of  the  Pope,  sad 
the  one  in  which  the  eo^alled  successors  of  St  Peter  on 
inaugurated.  Being  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  Some,  it 
is  also  declared  h|r  the  monks  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world;  be  thie  as  it  may,  it  is  really  a  fine  structure.  Then 
are  fire  entrances,  one  of  which  baa  a  curious  bronze  door,  and 
to  hare  been  looted  from  the  Temple  of  Peace.  The  inteiior 
is  partitioned  off  into  aisles,  adorned  with  statues  of  tin 
apostles,  among  whom  St  Andrew  holds  a  prominetit  plac* ; 
a  peculiarity,  indeed,  observable  throughout  the  rest  of  Itaty. 
One  of  the  chapels,  tie  Corsini,  cost  ^£30,000.  The  most  char- 
ished  of  its  relics  are  the  cradle  of  Christ,  the  chwr  < 
Peter,  and  some  rare  paintings. 

Immediately  across  the  piazza  there  is  «  small  c 
which  is  contained  the  Santa  Scala,  or  stair  of  Pontius  F 
palace.     Indulgences  are  granted  to  those  who  crawl  o 
knees  up  the  twenty-eight  steps,  encased  with  wood,  of  t 
relic  without  touching  it  with  their  bands  or  feet.     Ther«  it 
email  picture  in  the  chapel,  said  to  have  been  began  by 
Luke  and  finished  by  an  angel,  but  which,  as  a  work  of  a 
is  creditable  to  neither.     I  met  a  priest  here  who  spcdu  F 
lish,  and  whom  I  asked  why  lamps  were  kept  bumiug  ii 
Peter's ;  the  reply  was,  to  honour  his  ashes  that  lay  there, 
hazarded  the  remark  that  we  have  no  scriptural  authority 
suppose  that  Peter  had  ever  been  in  Rome.     The  worthy  b 
credulous  monk  regarded  me  with  a  look  of  unutterable  hoR 
drawing  back,  and  looking  at  my  feet,  donbtless  e 
see  them  clovew ',  Ve  AttuoU^  shuddered  at  havii^  c 
ooaUct  witii  auc'ii^tiftttci\BSi4fii&-3.  "^loaxli.  <a<^  tl 
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BOW  no  Inquisilioii,  else  my  imprudence  might  have  resulted 
in  the  stake  and  a  yelluw  cap.  Mass  waa  being  performed  in 
two  of  the  chapels— the  audience  in  the  one  a  French  soldier ; 
in  the  other,  four  women  and  a  dwar£  I  may  remarlc,  in 
passing,  that  the  worshippers  in  St  Peter's  this  morning,  al- 
tbou^'h  moss  waa  being  performed  in  three  or  four  chapels, 
and  the  chanting  of  the  mUtrere  equni  to  nu  opera,  yet,  with 
all  these  attiactioua,  muaic,  painting,  and  sculpture,  the  congre- 
gition  did  not  exceed  thirty. 

I  likewise  visited  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a 
large  and  beautiful  building,  which,  if  it  has  a  fault,  it  is  that 
of  over-omameDtation.  The  interior  is  divided  by  two  rows 
of  Ionic  columns,  and  possesses  the  usual  amount  of  scolpture, 
painting,  and  gorgeous  altars,  as  usually  adorn  or  somelimea 
disfigure  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals.  Oom  of  the  chapels, 
the  Borghese,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Ssn  Severe  in 
Naples,  im  decoration  and  design.  It  is  humihuting  to  the 
Pmteetant,  as  it  should  be  to  the  Christian,  to  witness  the 
nniveranl  homage  and  worship  paid  to  the  great  Italian  godiittt, 
Maty — for,  unquestionably,  MarJolatiy  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
CathoUciam;  how  different,  the  reputed  Queen  of  Heaven, 
blasphemously  styled  the  Uotker  of  God,  to  poor,  sinful  Maty 
of  Nazareth,  who,  though  "  bleaecd  among  women,"  and  highly 
exalted  in  being  the  mother  of  Jesus,  is  unjustly  raised,  and 
has  greater  honour  paid  to  her  name  and  sfarine  than  either 
Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spirit ;  nay,  numbers  more  worshippers 
thai)  all  the  other  saints  in  the  calendar,  the  hierarchy  of  Hea- 
TOO,  or  the  Eternal  Qodhead. 
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Saturday,    lUh.  —  Calling    thb   momiiig  on    the  pri/et  \ 
police,  oltliough  my  passport  is  perfectly  en  regit,   be  nei 
theleas  pesters  me  with  an  infinity  of  questiona 
languages,  to  all  of  wLich  he  receives  for  reply,  "  I  do  not  n 
deratand."     Baffled,  he  at  last  waves  hia  hand  to  signify  t 
I  may  take  myself  off,  not,  however,  before  I  bad  paid  J 
bakslush  of  43.  Gd.    in    addition  to  2s.  at  the  Britiah  C 
Bulate  for  the  regular  visi. 

The  temples  of  Yeata,  Bacchus,  and  Peace  are  my  next  olJM 
of  r^earch,  aU  of  tham  noble  remains  of  antiquity,  conTcvJiii^ 
to  UB  a  tolerably  correct   idea  of  the  religious  life   of  tin 
ancients.     It  is  evident  the  old  Romans  highly  revered  thdr 
fabaloua  deities,  honouring  them  by  the  erection  of  splendid 
fabrics ;  doubtless,  in  common  with  humanity,  they  felt  t' 
necessi^  of  an  Omnipotent  being,  though  they  knew  Him  n 

Having  csamined  these  fanes,  I  nest  visit  the  Paotl 
a  temple  erected  for  all  the  gods,  but  now  used  as  a  Chri 
church,  and  dedicated  to   tbe  Virgin.      Like  the  Colli 
it  has  been  purified,  say  the  monks,  and  contains  fifteen  c 
with  altars,  but  in  none  of  them,  although  mass  is  beiiw  p 
formed,  is  there  a  worshipper.     The  structure  is  built  of  tf 
tiles,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  similar  to  those  in  the  i 
Ephesus,  and  also  at  the  old  castle  of  Hadleigh,  in  ; 
It  is  150  feet  in  height;  the  dome  or  roof  ia  wboUj  \_ 
ported  by  pillars.     There  are  no  windows,  their  place  \ 
supplied  by  a  circular  opening,  which  admits  a  L-lenr  sab<_  _ 
light  that  &\1b  c\crj  comer  of  the  edifice.     The    floor, 
difEertnt   «AoiM«i  mM^Va,  Sa  ^a&  -fiMsw^  to  time's  i 
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wee.  Being  circular  in  form,  it  is  BomctimeB  deaigriated  the 
RutuDiia.  Notwithstanding  the  aputiationaof  Qothlnnd  Vun- 
dals,  and  though  it  hiia  served  iia  a  quarry  for  a  succession 
of  popes  during  six  hundred  years,  it  is  still  the  most  perfect 
monument  of  antiquity  now  eiisltng  in  Rome. 

In  a  city  containing  360  churches,  it  may  readily  lie  sup- 
posed that  at  least  one  is  to  be  found  in  every  street.  Like 
other  Roman  Catholic  churchea  on  the  Continent,  they  are 
always  open;  nor  do  I  ever  paas  an  open  church  door  with- 
out entering,  though,  I  must  confess,  more  from  curiosity 
than  devotion  ;  paintings,  sculpture,  arcliitectural  design,  and 
altar  decoration  being  powerful  attractions ;  still,  though  no 
admirer  of  Romaniem  as  expressed  in  its  ritual  masses  and 
mariolatry,  I  cannot  forget  that  these  cathedrals  and  chapeU 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  nor  can  I  retire 
from  their  hallowed  precincts  without  feeling  niy  devotional 
spirit  refreshed.  I  cannot,  nay,  I  dare  not,  enter  any  temple 
of  worship,  however  different  the  creed  may  be  from  my 
own,  without  feeling  that  I  am  treading  on  holy  ground. 
Moreover,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  in  the  Roman  Oitholic 
churches  abroad  the  working  man  with  lus  spade,  the  market 
woman  with  her  basket,  the  smart  city  clerk,  ladies  who  have 
been  out  shopping,  .nursery  maids  with  their  young  charges, 
all  kneeling  around  me  in  earnest  prayer.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinces!  of  their  sincerity,  whilst  I  grieve  over  tbeir  mis- 
directed jseal,  and  pray  that  God  may  bo  pleased  to  turn  them 
from  the  worship  and  service  of  the  creature  to  the  know- 
ledge and  service  of  the  Creator ;  but  to  ridicule  or  disturb 
any  one  at  his  devotions  would  be  unful ;  reh'gioD  is  on  affair 
between  the  omniscient  God  and  the  conscience  of  the  wor- 
shipper— "  to  his  own  master  he  stands  or  falls." 

Passing  along  by  the  old  theatre  of  Marcellus,  n6w  a  dingy 
ruin,  I  resicfa  the  "  Insula  Tiburina,"  which,  like  the  Isle  du  la 
Cit6  in  the  Seine,  or  the  Rhoda  in  the  Nile  opposite  Cairo, 
is  sitnated  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  connected  with 
either  side  of  the  banks  by  bridgea.  A  singular  mode  of 
fishing  is  at  work  under  the  arches ;  by  means  of  a  wheal 
driven  by  the  force  of  tlie  curreut  the  nets  are  c.  '  ' 
and  round,  emjitying  the  fish  into  a  receiver  in  passing.  Hu 
course  of  the  dver  within  the  walla  ia  Ntu^duv^  wA  Nn^mK" 
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the  current  rapid  and  uneonatrained  by  walla  or  quays,  e 
on  the  south  aide,  a  little  above  the  castle  of  f  "  _ 
which  there  Is  a  small  steamer  now  moored.  The  b(m]ca  ■ 
not  only  falling  in,  but  indeacribablj  filthy.  The  breadtb  4 
the  atream  ranges  from  200  feet,  reaching  at  the  point  wht 
it  is  broadest  About  420,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  I 
volume  of  water  is  very  considerable.  It  is  slow,  alng^ 
and  muddy,  truly  entitling  it  to  the  term  Jlavua,  as  the  p 
saya: — 

"  Prospicit  hinc  inter  fluvia  Tyberinus  amano, 
Vorticibus  tspidia,  ct  mulU  flai'iL  arena, 
In  ranro  prorurapit." — Virg.  Jin..  viL  31,  S3. 
It  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  but  scarcely  i 
wide  as  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.  The  old  Homan,  who,  whfl 
he  first  saw  the  Tay,  shouted  "the  Tiber!"  "the  Tiber^ 
must  have  been  either  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  comparieca, 
or  had  formed  an  extremely  patriotic  conception  of  his  lutiTe 
fiumen,  the  difference  of  the  Tay  and  Tiber  being  «■  gratt 
OS  that  between  Hyperion  and  a  satyr. 

Sated  with  the  Tiber,  I  find  my  way  to  the  Capitol,  a 
group  of  buildings  on  the  plateau  of  one  of  the  aeven  hills. 
What  a  tide  of  hiatorical  associations  roll  over  the  memoir 
when  standing  on  this  classic  ground  !  Sitting  down,  mciDbtr 
recalls  Gibbon'i  "Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome,"  her  glory,  deca- 
dence, and  her  crimes.  The  Capitol  is  attained  by  a  spltodid 
approach,  half  inclined  plain  and  half  stair,  and  comtuaiub  a 
fine  view  of  the  adjoining  hills,  particularly  the  Palatine,  ra 
which  stood  the  pakce  of  the  Csesara,  the  conquerors  and 
masters  of  the  world.  One  side  is  occupied  by  the  CoUi^ 
de  la  Sapienzt,  founded  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  the  other,  hj 
that  (if  the  Propaganda  di  Fide,  from  which  miasiona  an 
despatched  to  every  country  on  the  habitable  globe  ;  thwe^ 
with  a  number  of  fine  equestrian  statues,  form  an  nndut4o> 
tural  enarmilf  unequalled  of  its  kind. 

On  the  same  height  is  the  Mamertine  Prison,  in  w\aA 
Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  been  confined,  a  locality  alio 
commemorated  by  being  the  place  where  Catiline  and  U 
^idherente  underwent  the  penalties  of  their  crime.  Potmoi^ 
prisoners  were  \ct  iaw-n.  mW  tt«  i^rison  by  a  ri.pe,  bat  U  ii 
naw  altered  bj  n.  moiw^  *^ 
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{>resaion  on  tUe  rock,  said  to  linvc  been  made  by  Paul's  head, 
whicb  one  of  hia  fellow-prisoners  bad  d^hed  agiunst  it.  Tliere 
ii  also  a.  well,  (vbicb  the  monkish  legends  tell  us  burst  forth 
iniracuiously  at  the  command  of  Paul,  when  he  required  nater 
to  baptize  some  of  the  inmates.  Fonning  one  aide  of  the 
prison  ia  the  Tarpeian  rock,  from  the  suinmit  -of  which 
eriiuinals  were  cast  down  by  the  ancient  Eonmns ;  but,  owing 
to  cutting  at  the  top,  and  rubbish  accumulating  at  the  foot, 
this  declivity  of  the  CapitoUne  hill  has  been  reduced  to  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 

Leaping  into  a  cab,  we  rattle  over  the  hard  causeway  to  n 
fountain,  known  as  the  Monte  Cavallo,  a  marvellona  work  of 
art  that  gruces  the  Qoirinsl  All  most  acknowledge  thftt 
Rome  stands  unrivalled  for  the  abundance,  distribution,  and 
purity  of  its  water.  For  these,  thanks  are  due  to  the 
ancients,  their  magnificent  aqueducts  and  fountains  having 
cooferred  these  blessings  on  the  modem  population.  Foua- 
twns  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  "  piazza ;"  some  of 
them,  architecturally  speaking,  are  of  great  beauty;  that  of 
"Navona,"  with  its  obelisk,  Tritona,  and  Naiads  sporting 
JD  jfl4  tfeau,  is  an  elegant  work  of  art;  so  also  is  that  (^ 
"Tievi,"  with  its  white  marble  Neptune  in  his  shell^car, 
drawn  by  sea-horses;  but  etill  more  interesting  to  me  ia  that 
in  the  "Strada  Felice,"  with  the  figure  of  Mffses  striking  the 
rock,  surrounded  by  lions  and  other  accessories  of  the  Arabian 
jungle.  No  city,  not  even  Damascus,  possessea  finer  foun- 
tains [  but,  like  the  people  of  Nablous,  the  modem  Komans 
know  not  their  uses.  They  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  par- 
puses  to  which  water  may  be  applied ;  or  at  all  events,  ob- 
livious to  the  fact  that  it  nuty  be  made  a  purifier  of  lanes, 
courts,  ntid  paasuges,  oiid  that  it  is  an  cxorciser  of  fevers, 
■tenches,  and  similar  cauiws  of  disease. 

From  the  arrangements  of  the  house  in  which  I  am  domi- 
ciled, it  appears  that  the  supply  of  water  is  not  only  must 
Abundant,  but  ia  carried  into  every  dwelling  by  service  pipes ;  in 
tk  word,  the  system  of  distribution  is  most  adtV'  ''^foi- 

tunately,  I  caiuiot  report  so  favourably  of  Um  C 

is  poaitively  execrable.  No  city  possesBea 
sewers  than  Rome,  which  have  existed  frot 
Few  have  not  baud  of  the  "  Cloaca  Maxlnut, 
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of  trhicti  is  ascribed  to  Tarqainins  Prucns.  This  ancient  \itl^ 
of  masonrf  is  not  without  its  iiit«r«st  in  these  days  of  sutiuir 
progress.  The  dimenMons  of  the  great  mrtropolitan  seweir*, 
which  are  being  oomplet«d  in  Loodon  under  the  dinection  t^ 
Hessn  Thwaites  and  Bauolgette,  is  each  Botae  9  feet  b^  13, 
designed  for  the  drainage  of  more  than  3,000,000  p«ople; 
whoeaa  the  one  constructed  hj  the  ancients  2000  j-eara  ap>, 
at  a  period  when  engineering  skill  is  supposed  not  to  haw 
raached  its  foU  deTelnpment,  and  intended  for  th«  drahncf 
of  a  mnch  smaller  population,  b  nearly  twice  the  inagiiitwl& 

The  arch  of  the  Cloaca  is  14  feet  in  width,  and  upward*  li 
30  fifet  in  height,  composed  of  three  courses  of  large  Wnti 
Uocka  secured  without  cement,  the  joints  aa  close  as  tiiMe  -^f 
the  coliuuns  of  the  Temple  at  Baalbec.  Let  ua  not,  t 
boast  quite  go  mach  of  practical  sdence  and  i 
the  nineteenth  centorr.  Vet  there  is  somethi 
the  capital  of  his  holiness  in  the  matto"  of  i 
city  is  not  only  priest-ridden,  misgoTemed,  I 
This  much  I  c*n  sny  from  personal  observation,  T 
underground  structures  of  the  ancients  are  being  i 
to  fall  into  irretrievable  decay.  Most  of  the  small 
mnuing  into  the  great  Cloaca  buTe  been  chocked  up  for  w{ 
and  those  that  still  remain  open  are  likely  soon  tn  ht 
useless.  Well  may  the  iivman  peuple  wish  Garibaldi,  > 
Enunanuel,  or  some  other  potejitale.  to  couic  and  e~ 
the  Augean  stable  of  neglect  and  abuse. 

Sunday,  l2lA. — Having  this  mortung  walked  the  1 
length  of  the  Onrso,  b^inning  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  R 
tnming  to  the  same  point,  keeping  almost  }«jalld  wilh'd 
rirer,  my  impression  is,  that  Sunday,  allovring  t 
populAtion,  is  .13  well  kept  in  Rome  as  in  I 
aware  thitt  the  theatres  are  to  be  open  to-D^t,  e 
held,  militaiy  bands  to  play  in  all  the  iqamx 
the  artisuis  will  make  an  effort  to  throw  off^MiyjO 
sadness ;  yet  public  deeomni  is  preaerred  with  4 
priety  as  any  8undny  morning  in  the  "  " 
metropolis;  nay.  in  drawing  a  comparison  I 
in  Rome  and  in  Londim,  truth  compels  me  to  s 
and  imnnxei  t\!S&M\\snv"V*-(n&s«w  Wnntestahly  h 
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speaking  of  Eg3rpt  and  Syria,  that  strong  dcink  is  as  little  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Itsliana  as  by  the  E^tems;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  inebriety  ia  the  cane  of  our  country,  the  fruitful 
parent  of  the  crime,  beggary,  and  blackgoatdism  that  diagmce 
Protestant  Britain,  Pity  it  ia  that  our  favoured  knd  of 
Sabbaths,  aanctuariee,  and  open  Bibica,  with  a  population 
eecond  to  none  in  skill  and  intelligence,  should  be  ranked 
inferior  in  moral  propriety  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eaateni  cities, 
and  that  this  inferiority  should  he  mainly  referable  to  the  use, 
or  rather  to  the  abuse,  of  stimulating  beverages. 

The  stroke  of  10.30  a.u.  finds  me  ia  what  is  called,  by 
courtesy,  the  English  Church,  which  is  situated  without  the 
walls,  being  the  first  house  on  the  left  beyond  the  Porta  del 
Popoio.  However  much  the  Roman  CathoUcs  in  England  may 
clamour  for  equal  religious  privileges,  tolerance,  if  not  altogether 
unknown,  is  not  conceded  to  Proleslanta  at  Rome.  The  build- 
ing used  by  the  congregation  of  EngHab  re^dents  is  simply  ft 
dwelling-house  and  bay-loft  gutted,  the  interior  fitted  up  with 
reading  desk,  rail,  and  platform.  I  believe  that  it  is  entirely 
.Aving  to  its  unpretentious  cbaracter  that  it  is  allowed,  though 
|[4>eyond  the  walls,  to  exist,  the  authorities  winking  at  heretics, 
'to  long  as  they  are  content  to  worship  God  in  a  hay-lot^ 

The  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  being  dispensed 
when  I  entered,  at  which,  although  a  Presbyterian,  I  partook. 
What  are  forms  and  modes,  but  ancillaries  ?  The  Lord's 
Supper  ia  not  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Rome,  but  with  Jeaus  Christ  by  faith  ;  this  ia  the  tnie 
"cup  of  blessing,  "and  truly  "  eating  the  bread  of  life."*  I  have 
at  the  Lord's  table  in  Methodist  and  Independent  chapels. 


with  Scottish  Dissenters  of  varied  n 
both  sitting  and  kneeling,  without  beiiiL'  j 
Five  Articles  of  Perth,  or  ruled  by  the  Itii  i  ■ 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  'l\.- 
observed  in  passing,  that  the  service  thin  u 
towhatisknown  as  KighChnrch.  Thefoa 
dated,  judging  from  the  precision  of  theira 
had  a  rehearsal — the  turnings,  bowinga,  ii 
frequent  and  intricate.  I  observnl  t' 
crated  bread  remained,  as  also  a  few  di 
*  John  tLS. 


id  have  partaket. 
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torn  of  the  cup  ;  these,  one  of  the  dergymen  received  fi 
eon/rtrc  on  hia  knees — a  somewhat  rigid  fuliUliitg  of  the  injai 
tion,  "gather  up  the  fragments."     The  whole  proceedingasi 
of  the  host  and  the  mass.     Not  a  woxA  was  said  after  ser 
— all  was  cold  andntbrieal;  not  one  of  the  audience  seemed^ 
know  or  recognise  another. 

Again,  punctually  at  five  o'clock  P.U.,  I   took  xay  piflj 
in  the  church,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-five   individai 
that  formed  the  congregation.      This   time    one  cLergyn 
only  was  present,  who,  in  a  hurried  manner,  read  the  en  ' 
prayers,  the  whole  service  being  concluded  in  exactly  tv> 
five  minutes.     Some,  like  myself,  may  have  come  to  he*r  li_ 
word  of  life,  but  instead  of  bread,  we  receive  a  stone,  aod  art 
sent  empty  away.     This  may  be  High  Church,  or  the  mode  in 
Rome,  but  it  surely  cannot  be  approved  of  by  the  CLurcb  d 
England  in  general     Give  me  life,  though  rude  and  ngn 
rather  than  death  in  fine  linen,     k  Methodist,    Baptist,  i 
Presbyterian  minister,  on  the  evening  of  a  conmninioQ  F  ' 
bath,  would  have  embraced  the  opportunity  of  rousing  { 
feelings,  and  dwelling  on  the  story  of  the  cross,  the  Ion 
Qod,  the  condescension  of  Jesus  in  dying  for  our  aina,  in  sb^A 
would  have  mode  his  hearers'  hearts  thrill  with  emotiona  4 

gratitude,  love,  and  praise.     This  was  the  way  in  ivhii^  I 

fulfilled  his  mission :  "  when  two  whole  years,  in  lua  own  Ureil 
house,  he  received  all  that  came  unto  him ;  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concerned 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."*  Such  cold  foraialitiea  are  i_ 
calculated  to  convince  sinneni,  convert  the  soul,  or  bolMfl 
Qod's  people  in  their  most  holy  faith. 

Moiuiny,  \Zth. — At  ten  A.11-  I  enter  the  Borghese  Gallop 
which  consists  of  a  suit«  of  six  or  seven  rooms,  filled  n 
eome  of  the  finest  paintings  by  the  old  Italian  masters  est 
At  this  early  hour  there  were  few  visitors,  I  had  there™ 
ample  opportunity  to  inspect  without  distraction  this  rare  ou 
lection.  I  WELS  especially  pleased  with  speciniens  of  Satto, 
Dolce,  Domenchino,  and  Raphael,  which,  for  breadth  aad  culoor 
ing,  are  beyond  all  praise.  A  few  artists,  of  both  sezee,  Mt 
busily  engaged  copying,  for  which  every  facility  appewa  tojl 
a&ided  b?  the  authorities     There  are  seven  or  eight  b 
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mosaic  tables,  representiDg  Tarioiis  kinds  of  ebclls,  marveUoiialy 
true  in  colouring  And  detnU.  This  giUIery,  like  tniuiy  otLera 
in  Itomo,  is  ojien  to  tbci  public. 

The  Vtttican  ia  my  next  pttiut  Tbis  palaco  of  the  Fopc  is 
one  of  the  moat  remarkable  eililices  in  tbe  world,  and  contains 
tbe  largest,  ricbest,  and  most  precious  art  collection  in  the 
tmiveree.  The  building  is  1200  feet  in  length,  600  in  breadth, 
having  in  the  interior  4122  apartments,  8  grand  Btajrcasea,  and 
no  courta  It  einbrac«a  tbe  Sintine  chapel,  built  in  HT3,  and 
the  library,  the  richest  in  valuable  manuscripts  in  Cbristendom. 
Tbe  first  corridor  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  inscriptiuiia 
from  tbe  tombs  of  the  early  Christiuus.  The  balls  are  filled 
with  bronzes,  marbles,  porphyry,  and  agates ;  ornaments  in  gold 
«nd  silver,  vases  of  every  material  and  shape  may  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds.  Other  rooms  are  crowded  with  groups  of  statuary ; 
others  Bgadn  with  acres  of  paintings,  together  with  no  end 
of  mosaics,  carvings,  and  antiqaes  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  1  luxuriate  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  over  the  originals  of 
the  "Liocoon,"  "Apollo  Belvidere,"  "Bacchante,"  the  "Boar- 
Hunter,"  and  over  a  multitude  of  figures,  busts,  torsi,  bath^ 
dstems,  and  urns,  together  with  gema,  which,  tidien  altogether, 
leaves  the  disagreeable  impression  that  our  modem  sculptors, 
painters,  and  gem-cuttets  are  immeasurably  behind  the  old 
masters  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Unfortunately,  I  could 
nut  avail  myself  of  an  order  I  bad  obtained  to  visit  the  mosaic 
factory  attached  to  tbe  palace.  Having  thus  rambled  through 
tlie  other  sections  till  the  hour  of  cloaiug,  I  am  obliged  to 
leave ;  so,  hiring  a  dtadine,  1  hurry  off  and  finish  my  visita 
to  the  remaining  fotintainfl,  and  finally  pass  the  evening  on 
tbe  Pincian  Bill — tbe  Itotten  Kow  of  Rome. 

Tuttdai/,  \ith. — Having  obtained  an  order  from  the  Danish 
Consul  to  visit  the  ball  surmounting  the  dome  of  iSt  Peter's, 
dght  ii'clock  A.U.  finds  me  at  the  gate.    The  ascent  to  the  roof 
is  remarkably  easy,  being  more  like  an  incUned  plain  than  a 
staircase.     A  man  on  horseback  might  ascend,  an'^  lifiv^nd 
again  in  safety.     The  walls  are  covered  with  in 
cording  the  pious  deeds  of  former  popes.     Tl 
church  is  flagged,  and  presents  the  appearance  ■ 
from  the  number  of  offices  and  olBci&l  dwi 
erected  on  it.     The  view  is  maguificent,  embn 
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Ending  Tiber,  the  palaces,  and  walls,  the 
Apennines,  imd  the  Mediterranean  glittering  in 
Quitting  the  roof,  I  begin  the  ascent  of  ths  dome. 
Teaching  a  ladder,  ascend,  and  with  di^culty  aqi 
tluoiigh  a  nairuw  orifice  into  the  ball,  a  copper  g^obe 
enough  to  conttun  six  or  seven  persons-  the  aperture  is  notM 
wide  OS  that  of  St  PRiUl's,  which  I  entered  with  ease.  Hani 
now  snimoimted  St  Peter's,  St  Paul's,  Strasbourg  Catbi 
and  the  Fyroinida,  tliere  are  only  a  few  artificial  heights  h 
me  to  sole. 

No  stranger  can  sojourn  long  in  the  seat  of  the  Beast,  as  i 
friend  Dr  Cnrnming  would  say,  without  having  the  eouV 
tfamst  npon  him  from  the  hints  of  tbe  population,  the 
manifest.andagnificantmurmuringsinthestrects.priTateL. 
ings,  and  cafes,  that  the  popnlace  are  tired  of,  and  hate 
coclesiftstical  system  under  which  they  groan.  It  isimposril 
to  describe  the  loathing  and  contempt  with  which  they  i 
uounce  the  clerical  dead  weight  and  esjmnnage  that  fetter  tb< 
political  freedom,  and  lay  a  bar  on  their  social  progress.  T 
rulers,  it  is  true,  are  tolerant  enongh  of  free-thinking, 
sometimes  of  free  speech,  if  they  trench  not  on  their  own  Bp_ 
dogmas  ;  tolerant,  too,  are  they  of  intrigue  and  galLmti7,  - 
example  being  not  unfrequently  set  by  themselves  ;  but 
speak  or  write  of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  inefficiener 
ciurical  rule,  or  the  aboUtion  of  the  temporal  power,  is  not  ta 
prohibited,  but  a  crime.  The  ignorance  and  efieteness  of  1 
p<iwerB  that  be  are  everywhere  apparent ;  the  broken 
walls  of  the  city,  houses  tumbling  to  ruins,  the  public  moa 
ments  falling  into  decay,  streets  unpaved,  open  ditchea,  tli 
drained  courts,  filth  and  stench  everywhere  regnant.  Jfor 
this  state  of  matters  surprising^  the  munidpnlity,  being  cli 
men,  their  education  confined  to  the  narrow  curriculum  of  __ 
matic  theology  and  the  canon  law,  they  are,  therefore,  not  on 
ignorant  of  the  practical  application  of  sanitary  measures,  but 
civil  government. 

Immorality  and  dissoluteness  have  reached  a  frarf 
height  in  tbe  Eternal  City;  whilst  poverty,  discontent,  ■ 
crime  are  fostering  in  the  vitals  of  the  people.  I  do  Bi 
mean  to  say  that  the  Pope,  either  as  a  man  or  %  priaa^ 
nut  respected ;  \>Mi.  \  a-Suro,  "Coai.  "-ssi  >Ka.  «»iu  ea^jitsl    k 
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tempond  power  is  IhorouglUy  detested.  Were  the  army  of 
occup&tion  withdrawn,  the  States  of  the  Church  would  doubt- 
less be  obiiterated  from  the  map  of  Italy,  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel have  his  palace  transferred  to  tho  Quirinal,  and  the 
unity  and  freedom  of  Italy  would  be  at  once  realised/ 
"Ifi  comin' jet,  fora'  tLat." 

Although  I  had  not  the  honour  of  beholding  bis  Holiness, 
I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  aecretory,  Antooelli,  an 
abler  man,  aa  he  stepped  from  the  municipal  chamber  into  a 
carriage  drawn  by  four  richly  caparisoned  horses.  Uis  coach- 
man and  lackeys  were  splendidly  attired  in  rich  crimson  liveries, 
but  hia  intcUigent  countenance  bore  a  care-worn  aspect,  as  if 
ill  at  eaee,  or  borne  down  by  the  burden  of  state  afiaiis. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  attractions  that  induce  so 
many  of  our  Briatocracy  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Itome ; 
true,  there  are  a  multitude  of  objects  of  high  art  in  her  gal- 
leries, and  her  ruins  are  unequalled  in  extent  and  anti- 
quity, but  it  is  said  that  few  of  thid  class  are  either  art  admirers 
or  students  of  archteology.  It  cannot  be  either  the  beauty  of 
the  city,  salubrity  of  the  locality,  or  the  conveniences  of  life. 
To  spend  the  winter  or  aotumn  in  the  Eternal  City,  aithough 
hundreds  in  it  are  dying  of  ennui,  has  become  fashionable,  just 
as  dining  at  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  or  going  to  Uie  sea-side 
in  September,  la  regarded  as  the  acme  of  haul  li>n.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  if  our  fair  dames  and  delicately- nurtured  upper 
ten  saw  or  knew  Rome  ere  leaving  Belgmvia  or  Tybumia, 
the  beautiful-watering  places  or  inland  cities  of  Britain,  with 
their  pure  air,  wholesome  dwellings,  and  healthful  bracing  air, 
would  be  preferred  to  the  dirt,  apoimiaye,  and  monks  of  this 
priestly  metropolis.  Wc  can  otiderstand  the  object  tor  which 
painters,  sculptors,  and  admirers  of  the  antique,  the  classic,  and 
the  iBSthetic  in  the  fine  arts,  not  only  visit  but  make  Roma 
their  home  for  years ;  study  and  labour  is  thetr  profession, 
ambition  urges,  and  success  must  be  wooed  and  won  iu  the 
studio,  and  Rome  is  the  artist's  woA^,'  ~  —  ,  — ^  ^  xay  one, 
who  is  not  under  the  pressure  of  noow  • 
be  cooped  up,  exposed  to  oxtoitic 
neither  "  kirk  nor  market,"  i 


CHAPTER  LX. 


CI  VITA  VECCKIA  TO  rLOEEHCE. 

Btddivo  Rome  adieu  at   4.30  f.h.,   I   start  by   the  1 
for  Civita  Vecchia.      In  the  compartment  with  me  are  ( 
priests  and  a  lawyer      One  of  the   former  is    busy  at  I 
Breviary  (especially  the   Psalms)    all  the  way  down.      ~ 
country   for  the   first  few  miles  is   flat  and    nnintet 
The  com  harvest  b  now  orer,  and  the  greater  portion  of  1 

crops  secured.     Thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  city,   the  t 

appears  at  intervals.  As  night  approaches,  a  bitter  cold 
wind  begins  to  blow,  and  I  feel  delighted  when  at  8.30  pm 
the  train  stops.  Here,  as  on  departing  from  Rome,  one  i 
beset  with  custom-house  officers,  who  examine  boxes 
passports  with  the  most  minute  care.  All  being  foand  <. 
reet,  I  proceed  by  omnibus  to  an  hotel,  where,  hastily  gettiL 
into  bed,  popes,  tbirri,  and  priests  are  forgotten,  the  suoDdl 
the  surf  lulling  me  to  sleep. 

Wedaftday,  15(A. — Civita  Vecchia  being  the  port  of  I__ 
and  the  chief  harbour  of  the  Papal  States,  may  be  regarded^ 
the  key  to  the  Imperial  City.  It  is  well  fortified  and  garrisoneL 
in  every  corner  by  French  soldiers.  Like  most  other  aeaporb, 
it  is  not  only  filthy,  but  has  a  fishy,  tarry  amell  about  it  Then 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  business  transacted,  both  ia  tfc#  n 
harbour  and  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  The  quay  ia  1  ^~ 
with  shipping,  and  some  shipbuilding  is  being  carried  on. 
streets  are  generally  narrow;  many  of  the  houses,  being  1 
back  to  back,  baring  neither  yard  nor  ventilation,  except  i 
and  round  the  new  market-place,  where  there  are  some  hi 
some  shops,  and  tticB  la.T%c  hotels.  The  streets  are  morad 
■    \  ■wWtt  aWia  iV  Kui&  ■wwiia,  t^K*., «        -  •  -  j 
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and  fish,  aa  if  no  special  market  existed  for  these  commodities. 
Ontaidc  Ibe  walla  there  are  some  beautiful  walks,  fringed 
with  trees,  and  furnished  with  seaU.  The  place,  in  short,  is 
more  French  than  Italian ;  nor  should  I  be  surprised  if  tho 
Mtute  Emperor,  in  remgning  Rome,  were  to  retain  his  hold  on 
this  port.  Before  leaving,  I  have  to  pass  once  more  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  custom-house,  and  for  boat  fare  and  permu 
iffmiiargueineTit,  to  pay  twenty-five  bajocchi.  I  am  now  on 
board  of  a  small  acrew  steamer  'belonging  to  "  Vellery  ic 
Co."  of  Rome,  and  beyond  the  Papal  power.  Oo  shore  no 
traveller,  or  at  least  foreigner,  is  safe ;  for  if  there  be  not 
danger  in  thinking,  there  is  in  Bpca.king.  My  etepa  I  am 
aware  have  been  dogged,  and  my  movements  watched,  ever 
■ince  I  crossed  the  frontier  at  Tsoletta.  On  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  I  feel  relieved  from  the  oppreision  of 
fftm  J'armei  and  spies.  Our  destination  b  Leghorn,  and  we 
steam  along  the  coast  in  that  direction.  The  land  is  low 
SJid  tome,  darkness  feist  setting  in,  so  I  tarn  my  attention  to 
my  fellow-pasaengets,  believing  in  the  sentiment  of  the  poet, 
that — 

"The  proper  itnd;  of  manklad  is  man." 

The  persons  around  me  this  evening  are  mostly  such  as  form 
the  baae  of  the  social  pyramid,  or  at  least  far  from  being  the 
best  Bi>ecimen3  of  the  pkuique  or  the  morale  of  the  sons  of 
Italy.  Some  of  them,  I  hare  reason  to  know,  if  not  ehevalivi 
UnduMrie,  Rre  adroit  conveyancers,  aa  I  am  not  the  only 
person  on  board  whoso  luggage  baa  been  rifled  during  the 
night.  On  making  complaint  to  the  captain,  be  informs  me 
that,  though  not  responsible  for  sach  incidents,  if  I  could  lay 
my  hands  on  the  thief,  or  point  out  the  stolen  property,  some- 
thing— he  did  not  say  what — would  be  done.  ITus  being 
tantamount  to  non-intervention,  the  matl«r^ 
Thursday,  16(A. — At  6  a,m.  we  enter  ( 
mmUous  harbour  of  Leghorn.  This  ben| 
commercial  emporium  of  Tuscany,  i 
a  mercantile  point  of  view.  Ships  of  all  d 
the  harbour  and  at  the  quays.  The  ti 
summer  and  autumn  resort  of  hn'~' 
from  Florence,  Fisa,  and  Itomo. 
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cluiactemlica  of  Brighton  and  Bristol,  it  is  less  of  a  b 
thanacooimercial  city,  aod  possesses  more  of  the  utile  than  the 
dulee.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  wide  and  clean,  with  broad 
foot-pavementa,  which  generally  run  at  right  angles.  There 
are  a  few  fine  squares ;  whilst  the  shops  are  elegant,  displaying 
not  only  wealth,  but  cultivated  taste.  There  are  numbers  i^ 
handsome  churches,  besides  the  cathedral  in  the  grand  square, 
at  which  I  heard  moss.  There  are  alfio  Scottish  and  English 
churches,  which  have  service  every  Lord's  day.  Having 
made  a  hasty  survey  of  the  town,  I  hasten  to  the  Strada  Ferrata 
Leopolda,  or  railway  for  Pisa  and  Florence.  The  station  is 
a  noble  structure,  fitted  up  with  everf  comfort  and  conM| 
nience.  We  are  now  bowling  along  for  Pisa,  over  a  coo 
as  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and  everywhere  cultivated  li 
market-garden,  rivalling  the  Neapolitan  territory,  -which  1  b 
thought  displayed  the  ne  plva  ultra  of  horticultare. 

The  station  at  Pisa  is  a  building  of  magnificent  proport 
and  has  every  convenient  arrangement.  I  had  long  »iipp<. 
that  Carlaruhe  in  Buden  was  the  cleanest  town  I  had  ( 
visited,  but  I  beUeve  now  that  this  bears  the  palm.  It  c 
tains  a  population  of  26,000,  The  streets  are  broad  and  well 
paved.  Two  or  three  bridges  cross  the  Arno,  which  runs  Uia 
whole  length  of  the  place,  diffusing  an  air  of  life  and  ^ace  d 
either  side,  whilst  terraces  of  beautiful  houses  line  tba  rii 
There  are  many  interesting  associations  connected  -with  1 
ancient  city,  and  many  objects  of  interest  within  its  mdia  ; 
highan1iquity,cventful  history,  cathedral.  Baptistry  and  C 
Santo — these,  with  the  memories  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  r_ 
this  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  Italy.  IjUca  o_ 
travellers,  I  mount  the  Hanging  Tower,  ascending  to  ' 
summit  partly  by  a  staircase  constructed  in  the  thickset  nf 
the  wall,  and  partly  by  an  inclined  pltun.  Noble  columns, 
207  in  number,  arise  spirally  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
forming,  between  them  and  the  wall,  a  cork-screw  path  to 
the  height  of  190  feet.  The  top  is  flat-roofed,  on  wht<^ 
there  are  five  bells  ;  the  ropes  drop  from  the  ceutre,  bqt  lone 
before  reaching  the  ground,  lie  against  the  walla. 

I  put  the  question  to  myself — What  could  be  the  archi- 
tect's itwlwe  Iw  Tea.ri.uit  so  costly  a  fabric  so  far  out  of  Uib 
perpfen^c\i\M'\    lX?oaa*i\l  ■oi»j'w«<,N*K.\i.-*"aiai,or  to  ahgir 
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what  miglit  be  accomplished  in  architecture  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  mathematioa.  The  appearance  of  the  tower, 
though  strange,  is  graceful.  It  is  built  wholly  of  white 
tnsrble  ;  the  circnmfereacc  at  the  top  is  fiHy-two  paces.  The 
prospect  embraces  the  city,  its  cliiirchea,  windiuga  of  the 
ianio,  and  the  plain  extending  from  Florence  to  the  sea ; 
Oonveying  to  the  visitor  a  fair  conception  not  only  of  Italian 
Menery,  but  of  the  configuration  of  the  country  and  its  culti- 
TAtion.  The'  cathedral  is  a  bcautiiiil  specimen  of  ecclesiastical 
•rchitecture,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  a  hundred 
yeara  anterior  to  the  leaning  tower.  It  has  many  rich  paint- 
ings, altar-pieces,  and  sculpture  iu  gronps ;  a  double  row  of 
Oriental  granite  and  marble  columns,  seventy-four  in  number ; 
the  bishop's  throne  ;  and  a  bronze  angel,  itself  worth  a  visit. 
The  doors  are  of  bronze,  on  which  is  carved  in  hoMo  reliaii 
the  history  of  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin,  the  flour  tasselated, 
and  the  roof  gilt  and  figured  in  compartments.  The  Bap- 
tistry of  St  John's  Church  stands  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
cathedral,  and  is  alao  of  white  marble,  chaste  in  its  design, 
rich  in  its  material,  and  perfect  aa  a  whole.  These  three 
monumentA — the  Cathedral,  the  Leaning  Tower,  and  Bap- 
tistry— are  so  contiguous  that  they  might  be  enclosed  under 
a  single  roof,  and  bemg  clear  of  buildings,  are  seen  on  all 
aides  to  great  advantage.  Hastening  to  the  station,  I  am  jnat 
in  time  to  catch  the  train  for  Florence. 

The  country  is  still  level  and  beautiful,  dotted  with  villages. 
villas,  and  farms.  This  being  the  centre  of  strnw-jilait  in- 
dustry, the  carriages  are  literally  crammed  with  merchants 
and  manufactorers,  on  their  way  to  the  capilal  with  bales  of 
Leghorn  bonnets,  a  branch  of  industry  that  employs  some 
thousands  of  male  and  female  hands.  The  line  runs  along 
the  banks  of  the  lovely  Arno,  the  countiy  beautifully  wooded^ 
and  the  air  vocal  with  music.  At  every  turn  i 
'prised  by  some  new  beauty;  at  times  the  hilla  fl' 
US,  and  i^iun  widen  into  valleys.  CnltivBt' 
diiefly  carried  on  by  hand  labour;  few  ( 
but  crops  of  vheat,  barley,  and  Indian  cam'  £ 
all  directions,  interspersed  with  vineries  nnd 
dens  of  jieacbes  and  apricots.  But  here  w< 
I,  the  finest  I  luve  seen  anywhere  ' 


beautifully  wooded, 
e  hilU  fllggmuuimd 
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of  morLle,  rich  ia  <Usign,  florid  in  architecture,  coT^^d  j 
vfith  ground  and  coloured  glass,  with  every  appliance  ijf  c 
fort  lUid  uoavenjei 

Florence  has  a  population  of  130,000,  and  is  the  capitalj 
an  important  state.     This,  the  loveliest  city  in  the  irorid,  b'~ 
ated  in  a  valley,  occupying  both  ades  of  the  Anio,  celebn 
alike  for  its  architecture  and  ita  subdued  and  dignilied  i 
gance,  whilst  on  account  of  its  magnificent  coUectiou  of  paj 
ings  and  sculptures,  has  been  styled  the  world's  repoatc 
It  is  indeed  a,  maguiScent  city,  having  handsome  strceta,  f 
curious  bridges,  palaces,  galleries,  and  180   churchea  ; 
diilicnlt  to  know  in  such  an  emOarra»  de  nehrKta  where  fi., 
commence  the  description.    First  ascending  the  carapiuula^Si 
thus  obtain  a  conception  of  the  salient  points  of  the  city  u 
environs.      Crossing  the  square  to  the  cathedral,  begtut  j 
\iW,  a  curious  pile,  cased  in  parti-coloured  marbles,  the  v 
dows  marvellous  specimens  of  tracery  and  glass  coloni 
behind  the  high  iiltar  ia  the  celebrated  group  in  marble, 
pietn,"  by  Michael  Augelo,  also  Mary  with  the  dead   C. 
— a  piece  of  wondrous  paimiiig.     Next  I  viMt  the  BaptL. 
and  luxuriated  over  the  bronze  Ghiberti  gates,  which  Mitd 
Angelo  declared    to    be  worthy  of    Paradise, 
carved  Magdalen,  by  Donatelli ;  the  mo&aic  floor  ia  also  v 
worthy  of  iospection ;  the  entire  stmctore  is  t 
chape^  one  of  the  finest  in  Florence,  if  not  in  Italy. 
neit  point  of  interest  is  the  Church  of  St  Lorenzo,  which  fa 
an  elegant  Corinthian  interior,  an  altar  exquisitely  itilud  i 
agates  and  lapis  lazuli ;  but  of  more  importance  still  iai~ 
Angelo'a  chapel,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  Itledici,  I 
great  sculptor,  one  of  the  groups  being  the  celebrated  "  '. 
and  Tiloming."     The  Chapel  of  the  Medici  is  a  laige  x 
wonder,  the  roof  gilt,  and  having  frescoes  in  the  com 

Afterwards  I  hurried  to  Santa  Croce,  where  there  is  a  n 

ment  erected  to  Michael  Angelo  by  Foggini ;  another  to  J 

by  Caiiova ;  a  third  to  Galileo,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  then  is  i 
a  splendid  sculpture  of  a  dead  Christ,  and  a  ch^wl  coota 


the  remains  of  si 


e  of  the 


Euonaparte  family.     Amoncr  o 


churches  \  maiie  &  \.'1^\w\b,^  to  Santa  Maria   Niiv<ilh^j 
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indowB,  tDgcther  with  a  fresco  of  qneatioimble  toato — a  poni- 

|ttise  filled  m-ith  females,  add  on  iufvnio  filled  with  men.     I 

h  the  d&y  bjr  visiting  different  points  of  the  city,  and  pnr- 

ariy  tho  quarter  known  ns  the  Ltingamo.     The  streeta  of 

(  Bdta  Fireme  are  beautifnlly  laid  out,  admirably  paved 

h  wide  trotfoirt ;  tho  names  of  the  thoroughfares  parallel 

h,  the  river  are  written  on  the  walla  no  a  blue  ground,  the 

IS  streeta  on  yellow.     The  houses  are  lofly,  moat  of  tLem 

ing  bitleonies ;  the  shops  have  plate-glass  froata,  witU  all 

e  attrautions  of  the  Boulevards  or  Regent  Street.    The  better 

IS  of  Florentines  dress  In  the  height  of  fashion.    The  females, 

en  as  a  whole,  are  beautiful,  having  fine  butfs,  and  darlc, 

Dstrous   eyes ;  but,  like  the  Venus  de  Medici,  are  dcGcient  in 

This  being  market  day,  the  puvemeuts  are  crowded ; 

three  Cheap  Jacks  ore  in  the  Piazza  dell  Gr.in'  Ducal,  vending 

Birmingham  and  other  kinds  of  trashy  ornaments.     Servant 

'omen  are  waiting  about  lo  be  hired.     The  markets 

;  Hre  exceedingly  well  supplied  with   comestibles — fiah,  fruits, 

■  'fend  coppers  of  boiled  potatoes — niaccaroni  in  every  possible 
Idiape,  price  ux  bajocchi  the  plate.     I  have  not  seen  a  beggar 

■  in  Italy,  nor  a  poor  person  in  Florence.      The  churches  of 
""  _'  ind  Bud  Scotland  have  services  here  every  Lord's  day — 

tube  former  meet  in  a  building  at  the  back  of  St  Marco,  the 

'latter  in  the  Lunganio. 

Friday,  17(/i. — It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  of  the  Floreotiao 
churches  are  built  in  back  streets,  encniached  ui>on  and  almost 
dosed  in  with  small  dingy  dwellings,  similar  to  Notre  Dame,  or 
our  own  St  Paul's.    These,  however,  serve  as  a  foil  in  enhano- 

>illg  the  splendour  of  the  iuteriurs.  The  subject- matter  of  the 
paintings  and  altar-pieces  are  generally  scriptural,  and  chiefly 
Illustrative  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  A  few  of  tho 
female  faces  are  of  angelic  sweetness ;  whilst  I 
Christa  have  a  naturalne.-w  of  colouring  I" 
almost  repulsive,  but  are  nevertlicleas  1: 
point  of  view.  Gazing  intently  at  a  g 
(Hunting,  it  requires  but  little  imi 
figure  to  start  into  life ;  hence  protN 
winking  Jlodonna",  for  if  the 
marble  seems  almost  to  brestho. 
^m       At  10  A.U.  I  am  on  the  ataiicaju  d 
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gallery  is  Mud  to  contain  the  finest  coUection  of  paiaUnf, 
the  vorld.  Amongst  the  objects  that  seize  the  attention  fl 
Raphael's  Virginia  the  Chair;  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Mui 
the  Ecce  Homo  by  Dolci ;  carved  ivory  gema,  ebnny,  hipi»-hi 
Canova's  Venus,  Sevres  china,  va^ea  of  malachite  and  al 
and  mosaic  tables.  Having  aatiafied  my  curiosity  as  tmrM 
time  would  permit,  I  retire  from  this  museum,  cross  &  qm 
bridge  to  the  Ufiizi  Gallery,  which  contains  some  of  the  n 
remarkable  sculptures  in  Christendom — the  first  and  i 
being  the  Vritus  de  Jltdici,  "  who  lives  and  loves  in  i 
the  Wrestlers,  the  Cymbal  Player,  the  Sleeping  "' 
Niobe,  Bacchus,  and  Adonis,  by  Michael  Angelo. 
is  also  a  collectiou  of  paiDtinga,  amongst  which  are  L 
reclining  Veuuaes   by   Titian,    a   Holy   Family  by  Itapbi 

and  another  by  Michael  Angelo,  besides   hundreds    of  i 

Dutch  school,  by  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  Albert  Durer,  and 
others.  Oil,  ye  great  masters,  how  is  it  that  ye  have  left  ua 
no  successors,  none  to  whom  ye  bequeathed  your  mantle  with 
your  genius,  none  on  whom  your  inspiration  rests  !  Shall  y 
brushes  and  chisels  ever  again  be  taken  up  and  handled  i 
the  same  skill  and  devotion  I— yes,  devotion  !  for  that  a_. 
kindled  your  intelligence,  animated  your  spirit,  skilled  a_ 
nerved  your  arm  whilst  designing  and  executing  these  gloria, 
triumphs  of  art,  and  noble  contributions  to  the  heautrl 
God's  house.  ■ 

It  may  be  surptiaing  to  some  that  a  clergyman  of  L 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  should  thus  speak — a  Church  that  at  ■ 
Itcfomiation  flung  aside  all  form  of  ritual,  and  altcwe 
ignored  church  adornment ;  severely  yet  scriptunJly  njai 
her  worship,  but  hitherto  repellant  of  every  accessory  of  be»^ 
within  her  walls,  abhorrent  even  of  eKtemal  oniament  in  1 
edifices.  But  why,  let  me  ask,  should  not  the  eye  of  the  « 
shipper  as  well  as  the  mind  be  pleased  with  the  harmonloaB  ■ 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful  ?  Why  should  not  the  under 
be  enlighteneil,  as  well  as  the  heart  warmed,  in  the  ssrviwfl 
the  sanctuary  1  Why  should  not  talents  and  genius,  tlie  n 
endowments  of  mind,  the  cuiming  skill  of  the  handier 
the  glories  of  art,  and  the  triumphs  of  science,  be  cor 
to  God  and  His  Vd^  \,isn\V''s,  «&  well  as  to  the  temples  of  i. 
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tiful  without  as  well  as  ail  "glorious  withint"  Is  worship  in 
singleueas  of  heart  incompatible  with  &  temple  chaste  in  design 
and  symmetrical  in  proportion  1 

Some  may,  and  many  do,  object  to  the  exhibition  of  nude 
figures,  OS  tending  they  say  to  licentiousness.  Without  commit- 
ting myself  to  this  view  of  the  fjuestion,  I  may  state  certain  facts 
that  came  under  my  observation  bearing  on  the  subject  during 
this  and  former  trips  to  the  continent.  There  are  many  such 
in  France,  but  more  eajiecially  Italy.  Undraped  figures  are 
erected  over  fountains,  atanding  Ln  sqnarea,  and  abounding  in 
public  galleries,  in  short,  seen  everywhere.  Youth  from  in- 
fant^  to  manhood,  have  them  daily  before  their  eyes ;  yet, 
from  all  I  could  gather  aad  observe,  they  seem  to  regard  them, 
if  they  regard  them  at  all,  with  the  same  indifference  as  we 
look  upon  representations  of  animals  or  draped  images.  At  a 
fountain  near  the  market  or  public  square  of  this  city,  above 
which  there  is  a  life-sized  imde  tiguie,  youth  of  both  sexes  are 
drawing  and  drinking  water ;  they  come  and  go,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  without  for  a  moment  seeming  to  know  or  to  look 
ai  the  nude  humanity  over  their  heads. 

This  is  just  a  priori  what  might  be  predicated ;  as  conceal- 
ment is  the  mother  of  curiosity,  so  familiarity  breeds  iudilTer- 
cnoe,  if  not  contempt  Were  such  a  breach  of  what  in  this 
country  we  would  call  decency,  and  a  figure  life  size,  in  parit 
naturaiihui,  set  up  in  one  of  our  public  places,  or  over  one  of 
our  newly-opened  fountains,  how  the  pulpit  would  fulminate 
its  thunders,  and  the  public  press  would  take  up  the  cry  till 
the  nuisance  was  removed  ;  or,  as  good  old  Uenrge  the  Third 
said,  when  walking  through  a  museum  with  Lis  royal  partner, 
Charlotte — "  Put  an  apron  ou  it  I  I'ut  an  apron  on  it ! "  I 
cannot  say,  after  all,  that  Ucentioiianeaa  is  at^^m^  rife, 
or  public  morality  less  in  nudc-ligurcd  Italy  tlflHBfeMpud- 
,  figured  Britain.     But  probably  true  ni"r»lit»,  AI^H^^fc^  i-if 

1^  heart,  public  decency  and  propriety.  Ii '  -ii 

ion  with  the  exhibition,  or  non-exliil  :: 
'ks,  aa  He,  nut  the  wfli'te  or  sfhwTil- '   i  .>  ! 
toit  qiti  tnat  y  ;»e««r,    With  regret  I  hid 
and  return  to  Leghorn  by  ntil ;  m  run 
two  hours. 

Laghon,  Saiurdag,   l&tk~-'0 
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ntmbling  over  the  towD  and  along  the  quajra  ti] 

I  go  on  board  the  stesmer,  Zuave  dt  Palentro,  whiohij 

Genoa  at  10  p.m.     There  are  only  a  few  pagsengen,  ■ 

of  a  very  hnmble  c]nfl8 — in  tct  all,  with  two  or  three  4 

tionB,  are  Boldiers  or  thieves  ;  three  women  and  ejgbt  mi 

in    haudcuffR,  accompanied  by  a  detachmeut  of  Italian  c 

scripts. 

Sunday,  19tA. — We  are  hug^ng  the  shore  pretty  clos 
which  affords  me  an  opjiortunity  of  seeing  and  admir' 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  coast ;  among  other  points  tbe'c 
brsted  Riviera,  and  for  hours  the  maritime  Alps,  have  I 
view ;  the  picturesque   Carrara,  from  whence  the    beat  I 
whitest  marbles  are  obtained.     At  different  points,  the  i 
turnpike  that  runs  from  Leghorn  to  Nice  can  be  se«n, 
morning  sun  bathing  the  whole  in  beauty.     If  there  be  a 
feet  in  the  landacajie,  it  is  the  want  of  wood — neitlwr  c 
vated  fields,  Inxuriant  vineyards,  crags  and  peaks,  can  con 
sate  for  this  deficiency  in  the  eye  of  an  Euglishmao. 
enter  the  roads   of  Genoa,  threading  our  way  among 
of  shipping  and  steamers,  into  the  inner  harbour,  where 
cast  anchor  at  6  d.u.     Passengers  and  luggage  aro  only  |i 
mitted  to  disembark  at  the  custom-house  stairs.     TL«  Om 
are  more  exacting  than  any  I  have  ccmio  in  contact  with  a 
leaving  Egypt.  Selecting  the  Hotel  de  France  as  my  residet 
after  breakfast  I  hasten  through  the  long,  winding,  narrow,  1 
well-paved  streets,  in  which  most  all  the  shops  are  open,  I 
Via  Aasarotti,  where  I  attend  worship  at  the  Scottish  ch™ 
The  Bev.  Mr  Murdoch,  of  Nice,  preached  an  excellent  b 
from  1st  Timothy  L  19.     The  congregation  nnmberod  npw 
of  forty.     I  feci  thankful  in  being  permitted  once  i 
enter  His  sanctuary,  mingle  with  Uis  people,  and  b 
gospel. 

Taking  up  a  position  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sqnjuv  f 
Carlo  Felice,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  crowds  of  Yaai'/k 
men  and  lovely  women ;  the  latter  thiemoming  are  awanningU 
butterAies,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  hidy  readeis,  I  ahoU  bcU 
describe  tbeircoetume.  Like  the  Bernese,  they  .wear  neither  a 
nor  bonnet,  but  simply  a  white  gauze  scarf-shaped  veil,  tl 
over  tlieit  bead,  which  is  fastened  with  a  sulver  pin,  and  fl 
behind  item ;  'iast  W\y  wB&e&'Wi^^xwsi'SiR  feont,  ud  e 
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uvelj  frizzled  out  from  the  temples,  cl  la  EugrnU,  the  face 
and  foreheAd  being  wholly  expoaed.  The  dress  chieSy  black 
silk,  the  Diake-up  the  preTniliag  iasbioo  of  London  or  Paris, 
vlilUt  buth  old  and  young  are  mi>deratvly  vrinolioed.  I  ub- 
Berve  no  parasols,  but  the  fan  ia  as  adroitly  used,  aud  seemiugly 
for  as  nimiy  purposes  as  those  mentiuned  by  the  S/vetaior  in 
speaking  of  our  grandmothers.  This  is  a  gay  city,  much 
mure  so  apparently  than  liome  or  Naples.  1  do  not  observe 
Anything  like  intem^ierance,  nor  have  I  yet  encuuntcred  ft 
case  of  inebriety  in  Italy.  I  retire  early  to  the  hotel,  bat 
the  hum  of  voices  continues  aurgiug  like  many  waters  till  far 
on  in  the  uight ;  the  Italians,  with  their  suimy  skies  and 
genial  atmoBi^here,  living  to  a  great  extent  alfretco. 

Mandag,  'ZQth. — Immediately  after  breakfast  I  take  the  'bus 
to  Siiiiiptederarene,  a  village  on  the  abore,  where  a  view  of  the 
city,  bay,  and  aurroundiug  scenery  is  obtained.  Genoa  is 
vailed,  strongly  fortified  with  a  garrison,  gates,  and  drawbridges. 
Returning  to  town,  I  get  into  Another  'bus  and  take  a  run  out 
on  the  Leghorn  Hood  as  far  as  Alburo  ;  here  I  obtain  a  view 
«f  the  city  from  another  point,  and  observe  its  beautiful  posi- 
tion. The  harbour,  shipping,  mole,  castles,  palaces,  churches, 
hills,  and  volleys,  covered  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  villas, 
basking  under  an  Italian  sky,  form  a  panoramic  picture  of 
aurposaing  grandeur  and  loveliness,  well  eutilting  it  to  the 
proud  title  La  Saprrba,  Strads  Nuova  is  lined  by  a  series  of 
marble  palaces,  amongst  which  ia  the  Jesuits'  college,  the 
Palazzo  8piaola,  the  I'ahuzo  Laira,  the  Doria  TursL  I'uM- 
Ing  along  this  street,  I  visit  the  churches  San  Lorenzo,  a  B{il(m- 
dld  pUe,  with  a  magnificent  facade,  erected  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  that  of  the  Aununcintia,  which  lias  a  few  beautiful 
altar-pieces,  and  u  also  richly  decorated  ;  mass  woa  being  per- 
formed when  I  entered,  at  wliich  thirty  men  and  four  « 
were  present  The  jenellers'  shops  ore  wof^ 
Genoese  excelling  in  silver  and  gold  filagrM^ 
coral  cutting  and  setting.  The  new  raolin 
eemicircular  colonnade,  and,  though  a  wot'  ' 
modern  convenience.  Genoa  may  i 
Florence,  of  a  Dante,  a  Galileo 
has  j^vun  birth  to  one 
iution  ia  even  more  iudebt 
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new  world.     She  has  been  t.irdy,  but  nt  last  raised  a  i. 
tribtite  to  Columbus,  by  far  the  moat  iUuatriona  of  lier  son 
The  monument  is  a  marbte  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  8ta._ 
in  gigantic  proportions,  of  tbe  great  maritime  discovrtrer,  wli 
Etands  in  contemplative  attitude,  aa  if  solving  some  ftbstn 
geographical  problem ;  the  whole  ia  a  beautiful  compositi 
harmonious  in  its  accessonca,  marvellous  in  delicacy  of  e 
cution, — and  occupies  a  level  area  in  front   of  the  rail«n^^ 
terminus. 

We  leave  Oenoii  by  rail  at  sis  f.m.  The  Italinn  canitigea 
are  comfortably  fitted  up,  the  third-clasa  equalling  our  seo  ' 
the  servants,  without  exception,  civil  and  obliging ;  the  t 
runs  at  a  alow  pace,  averaging  only  about  twenty-five  i 
an  hour;  this  is  an  advantage,  however,  aa  it  affords  1 
stranger  or  visitor  more  ample  opportunity  of  observing  t 
features  of  the  country,  and  no  part  of  Italy,  except  tbe  fi: 
forty  miles  out  of  Naples,  surpasses  or  equals  these  loTely  t^ 
leys  and  vine<clothed  slopes ;  indeed,  the  whole  route  thus  fi 
is  an  unbroken  successdon  of  picturesque  hill  and  dale  aceae 
Every  foot  is  cultivated  by  hand-labour,  clothed  in  rich  e 
luxuriant  vegetation,  the  vine  clustering  in  fcatoouB  or  I 
Uses,  affording  evidence  of  an  abundant  vintage ;  whilst  I 
every  turn  there  are  sweet  nooks,  where  peasant  dw 
ings  Ue  embowered,  and  draped  in  foliage  and  flowers. 
people  are  simple  in  their  manners  and  stereotyped  in  tli  j 
customs,  yet  affable,  unaffected,  and  obliging  to  strsktu 
At  length,  weaiy  and  alone,  for  the  passengers  have  I,,. 
gradually  dropping  off  at  the  different  stations,  at  10  p.m.  i 
roll  into  the  large  terminus  of  Alessandria.  I  take  up  i 
quarters  at  the  first  and  readiest  open  hotel,  where  aftcr^ 
burned  refreshment  I  am  soon  in  the  arms  of  the  ' 
restorer." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


IIILAH,  flTRIN,  ASD  GENEVA. 

Tuetdai/,  21»(. — AUessandrm  is  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  Tanaro  »nd  the  Borraido,  the  latter  a  clear  running,  rapid 
HTer,  The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  the  citadel  modern,  but 
of  great  strength.  It  waa  here  Victor  Emmanuel  and  OaToni 
inaugurated  the  policy  that  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  kingdom,  of  whieh  Rome  will  probably  soon  be  the 
capital.  There  b  not  much  to  be  seen  beyond  batteries  and 
fortificatioua ;  the  streets  are  well  paved,  some  of  the  granite 
atones  being  hud  lengthways,  simitar  to  those  of  the  Com- 
mercial Road  in  the  east  end  of  London.  The  town  itself 
resembles  Reading,  in  Berkshire.  There  are  numbers  of  good 
shops,  and  the  people  seem  comfortable  and  well  to  do. 
Oxen  are  generally  employed  as  beasts  of  draught,  horeea 
only  in  light  carriages.  Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  town, 
and  seen  all  that  is  remarkable,  I  take  the  rail  to  Milan.  The 
line  crosses 'the  river,  which  this  morning  rolls  full  from  bank 
to  bank,  by  a  splendid  bridge ;  the  comitry  presenting  the 
same  level  and  well-cultivated  aspect  as  already  described ; 
whilst  the  irrigation  is  as  perfectly  carried  out  as  anywhere 
in  Egypt, 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Italians  are  proud  of 
their  country ;  a  Swiss  mountaineer  believes  his  native  land  to 
be  the  richest  and  most  beantifut  on  God's  earth ;  the  Scottii<h 
Highlander,  and  even  the  Ixiwtander,  are  under  a  similar  im^ 
pression,  believing  Auld  Scotia,  with  her  lochs  an'' 
woods  and  glens,  nay,  though  only  heather  braes  and 
knowcs,"  to  be  the  most  magnificent  territory  under 
U  such  love  of  coimtiy  or  patriotiam  uiimale  tlwiB 
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in  his  affection  for  his  barren  tiUa,  how  mnch  i. 

Italian  for  this  lureiy  land  of  annny  ekies,  luxuriant  alltn 
plaius,  and  vine-covered  heights !      Exactly  at  noon  w«  i 
into  the  hundsomc  station  of  Milan,  and  leaping  into  i 
I  am  landed  At  the  Hotel  Kebecbino. 

My  ateps  are  first  directed  to  the  Dnomo,  or  CathedmJ. 
began  a.d.  158J.  Paying  a  few  sous  to  the  janitor,  luid 
asconding  to  the  roof,  one  is  bewildered  with  the  muo 
of  Btatnea,  pinnacles,  arches,  and  tracery,  triumphs  of  genin* 
and  works  of  inqtired  men.  Many  of  Canova's  hi^osl 
efforts  adorn  the  exterior  of  this  edifice.  His  Ad^m  ftnd 
Eve  especially  are  beautiful  creations  in  marble.  An  idea  m^ 
be  formed  of  the  profusenesa  of  Bcul]iture,  when  it  ia  sbdnt 
that  there  are  upwards  of  1000  statues,  and  a  forest  of  Gi>thi< 
pinnacles,  at  least  ninety-eight  in  number,  arranged  mtli 
mathematical  symmetry,  whilst  the  marble  tracery  resembltt 
lace  work.  Never  did  mortal  man  conceive  a  noUer  work  of 
art,  or  present  a  more  elaborate  coutrihutiou  to  the  worship  uf 
the  uncreated  and  eternal  God.  Apostles,  sainta,  martyn< 
isolated,  and  in  groups ;  but  why  attempt  detail  ?  they  rat 
before  me  in  brilliant  carrara,  exciting  an  ecstasy  of  wundo- 
ment  and  admiration. 

The  pile  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross;  its  lengtfa 
witliin  the  walla  493  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  177;  length 
of  transept,  283;  height  of  nave,  131;  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  Virgin  that  crowns  the  spire,  356.  It  is  a 
rare  gem,  more  like  frosted  silver,  or  fihkgrec  work,  thaa  a 
structure  of  marble — nay,  a  vision,  a  dream  of  beauty — spin 
and  pinnacle,  sculpture,  tracery,  and  statuary  bursting  and 
running  over  with  florid  sculpture.  Such  is  the  cxtorioc. 
How  shall  I  describe  the  interior  t  Ruakin,  8cott,  or  the  Ute 
lamented  Pugin,  might  ^ve  an  approximate  detail  of  its 
beauties.  I  know  not  the  technical  terms  fitly  to  describe 
the  design  and  wondrous  execution.  Its  vast  size,  gigantic 
columns,  magnificent  capitals,  niches  filled  with  statuary,  the 
roof  either  open,  mosaic,  or  pamted,  tassellated  fiuor»,  tbe 
dome,  high  altar,  on  which  have  been  lavished  all  that  art. 
skill,  or  science  could  purchase  or  accomplish,  altars  and 
painting?,  oimo>iiu  Mid.  brass,  gilding  and  stained  glaaa,  pre- 
sent a  tout  en«mble  \Kf3aai.  ^a^MS*  'Q!is,  tsje*.  tif  its  fciud  ja 
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tbe  world.  The  Continent  can  produce  no  edifice,  either 
BUigle  or  comlmied,  to  be  compared  with  this  marvdltins 
Btructure. 

Octting  into  one  of  the  'buses  thiit  pasa  every  five  minutea, 
I  proceed  to  the  Church  of  Ban  Anibrouo,  a  curious  old 
structure,  rich  iii  ruiua  and  old  books,  nianuBcripts,  and 
miasnla,  some  of  the  latter  beautifully  illaminsted.  My  taste 
not  leading  rae  much  in  tliat  direction,  I  taa  better  pleased 
with  tlio  autograph  lettcre  of  the  author  of  "  Oerusalemme 
LiberatH,"  and  those  of  the  noble  persecuted  Oalileo,  than 
with  all  the  riches  of  tbe  Borghese  cabinets,  cont^ning  cameos, 
cups  and  snucera,  with  one  exception,  the  A'autUtu  Cup, 
designed  and  engraved  by  Benvennto  Cellini,  of  itself  a  fortune 
to  ita  pnssessiir.  Next  bending  my  steps — as  visiting  churches 
is  my  work  for  to-day — to  Santa  Maria  della  Ornzia,  merely  to 
see,  or  to  say  that  I  hod  ae«n,  tbe  original  of  the  "Last  SuppcTt" 
by  Leonardo  Da  VincL  Entering  the  venerable  pile,  I  am  at 
some  difficulty  to  find  the  object  of  my  aeardi,  cot  knowing 
its  precise  ItwtvKty.  I  am  told  to  go  to  tlia  re/eetory,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  is  the  old  wcatber-beaten  and  time-eaten 
plaster  or  fresco,  covering  tbe  whole  end  of  the  apartment, 
which  is  now  disunod,  except  as  a  place  for  lumber.  The 
size  of  the  punting  is  probably  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and 
though  now  mutilated,  blurred,  and  broken,  must  have  been 
a  nohlo  work,  and  of  art  of  high  merit  1  feel  disappointed, 
as  I  always  have  done,  in  examining  copies  of  this  uniqne 
work  ;  the  feeling  may  partly  arise  from  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  (minter's  design,  his  misconception  probably  arising 
from  hi*  ignorance  of  scriptural  cuatoiua  and  Eastern  man- 
nere.  Every  Greek  reader  knows  that  fiK>d  in  the  East  was 
eaten,  and  the  Last  Supper  pnrtakon.  in  a  reclining  posi- 
tion— "  aiixiiVg  ;«ini  Tut  iwitJio."*  This  objection  may  be 
regarded  ns  puerile.  Why  turn  away  from  a  marvellous  work 
of  iirt,  because  of  a  mis-reading  or  misapprehension  of  an 
Eastern  custom,  more  attributable  to  the  Vulgate  than  to  the 
painter  t  This  I  have  no  time  to  determine,  but  aim]>ly  repeal 
my  imprexsion  of  dissatisfaction  with  tbe  design  of  the  fresco. 
Next  I  find  my  way  to  the  Chapel  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  under 
whose  protection  the  city  is  believed  to  be  secure.  Tlii' 
•  Bstt,  xrri.  M. 
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belief  I  un  not  disposed  to  dispate.  The  shriae  of  tius  ■ 
is  a  gem  in  workmaDsbip,  delicacy,  and  deeign  of  execatton, 
mmpoaed  of  solid  silver,  chased  in  alto  relievo,  made  or  created 
— for  it  is  more  like  a  cre&tion  than  a  miuiufacture — at  a  oott 
of  6,000,000  fratice.  It  ia  surpriEiag  that  the  first  Napoleon 
did  not  melt  it  down,  and  send  the  stunt  ou  a  ausaicm  to 
the  Psmion  exchequer.  Aa  it  is,  this  noseless  figure  mi^t 
beusefalljemployed,  if  coDTertedintocucreDt  coin,  inassistii^ 
Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel  to  secure  [lossessioa  of  Boib* 
and  Venice,  and  thus  complete  the  unita  of  Italy. 

I  also  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Church  of  Banta  Maria 
Maggiore,  but  it  is  scarcely  tolerable  after  the  Duomo.  In 
passing,  I  take  a  look  at  the  Arco  della  Pace,  a  beautifol 
structure  of  pure  Carrara  marble,  surmouotod  by  a  group  in 
bronz&  The  Corso,  or  principal  atreet,  a  long  alnuebl 
thoroughfare  extending  from  the  ca,thedral  to  the  city  eaXe, 
ia  liued  witi  handsome  shops,  but  the  pavements  are  narrow 
and  indifferently  looked  after.  The  streets  present  a  (_  _ 
appearance,  from  the  number  of  awnings  over  the  window 
crimson  curtains  before  the  doorways,  and  the  Italian  flag  'A 
white,  red,  and  green  floating  from  almost  every  dwellil 
Ecclesiastics  and  church  dignitaries  moving  about  give  ) 
streets  an  animated  and  gay  a4>pearaDce. 

The  ease  and  elegant  manners  of  the  Ktilanese  are  \^ 
verbiol ;  their  dress  rich  iu  fabric,  is  made  up  in  the  newi 

Parisian  fashions.     The  ci^  and  environs  are  studded  '. 

palaces,  mausiona,  and  villas,  giving  evidence  of  the  wealth  and-  ^ 
taste  of  the  capital  of  Lombardy.     But   what,   it    may  be 
asked,  do  the  inhabitants   say  of  their  new  king,    Victor 
£mmanuel  "i     No  monarch  ever  was  more  popular  than  i 
galantuomo;  if  there  be  one  more  so,  that  one  is  Qaribi 
His  ptAtograph   is  in  every  window,   his  name   in    , 
montli,  scribbled  on  every  blank  wall,  and  given  to  f 
square,  and  piaxd.     In  short,  ho  is  not  only  the  hero  i 
day,  but  truly  worshipped.     Sty  gifted  countryman,  Tl 
Cwlyle,  should  visit  Italy  ere  he  issues  his  new  editi__ 
"  Hero  Worship,"  for  here  that  kind  of  devotion  reigna  v 
Italian  intensity. 

It  ia  t\ie  geuera.1  conviction  that  Oaribaldl  is  yet  t 
to    ftclae^e  Sm  Nemte  ^\iaS.  V's  "Xua  *ic»A^  V'Wpl 


for  the  two  Siciliea,  Rome  is  already  his.  The  hour  that 
Nai>ole(vn  wttlidrawa  bia  red-legged  legioiis  from  the  Fupul 
territory,  God  help  poor  Pio  Nono;  for,  escepting  aome 
ultramontane  priests,  aa  a  prince,  friends  he  has  none,  I 
have  leitnied  inoio  of  the  views  entertuned  by  the  Italians 
of  Garibaldi  than  many  travellers  attain,  never  having 
made  any  secret,  in  whatever  city  or  society  I  happened 
to  enter,  of  my  admiration  for  thia  long  of  men.  In  cafSs, 
reataiinuita,  tea-gardens,  private  dwellings,  and  public  as- 
semblies, I  bsve  beard  expressed  without  reserve  the  [wlitioal 
aspirations  of  this  brave  people.  A  glorious  future,  no  doubt, 
awaits  the  young  nation,  when  the  various  dukedoms  from 
Cape  Sportivento  to  Como,  and  from  Veniec  to  the  Alps,  are 
thoroughly  consolidated,  as  in  all  probability  they  will  soon 
be,  a  new  geuemtion  will  have  Epniug  up,  who  knew  neither 
King  Bomba  nor  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  but  only  Italy,  one 
and  united  under  a  constitutional  king. 

La  Scala,  one  of  the  finest  opera-houses  in  the  world,  baa 
been  dosed  for  the  last  two  or  three  nigbta' ;  but  the  square  in 
wliieb  it  b  situated  is  enliveued  by  a  military  band,  with  the 
ordinary  concomitants  of  fruit-selling  and  fruit  stolla ;  the 
mnuuera  of  the  crowd  further  strengthening  my  conviction  of 
the  national  temperance  and  bmihammie  of  the  Italian.  Hie 
chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  silk-throwing,  cigar-making, 
and  saddlery.  Provisions  are  abundant,  and  moderate  in  price. 
Education  has  been  much  neglected  till  of  late,  even  amongst 
the  higher  classes;  whilst  the  lower,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have 
been  ^most  entirely  overlooked.  It  is  only  justice  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Rebccbioo  to  state  that  the  attendance, 
viands,  and  wines  are  excellcut  in  quality,  whilst  I  have  no 
complaiut  whatever  to  make  as  regards  the  charges.  Bidding 
good-bye  to  Milan,  we  are  driven  to  the  railway  station.  It 
is  a  question  whether  Italy  surpasses  us  most  in  churchejt  or 
nulway  stations  ;  tbo  one  in  which  I  stand  is,  arch  )lv, 

ovm  a  credit  to  Milan.  It  is  supported  by 
polished  marhle  and  granite ;  a  chequered  floor 
materials,  the  ceiling  divided  into  compa^tment^ 
the  shields  and  arms  picked  out  in  white  a 
counters  and  barriers  of  carved  walnut,  an*^ 
in  with  ground  glaas;  a  noblfl  ccwidoi 
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length  of  the  building; ;  cverythmg  clean  and  veil  fitted^  % 
Bervnnts  civil  and  obliging.  We  have  notLiiig-  tbat  cm  1 
at  all  compared  in  design  and  ornament  to  the  statiom  I 
riorence,  Genoa,  and  Milan.  I 

Not  we  are  on  our  way  to  Turin,     The  line  runs  along  d 
great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  presents  the  same  features  1 
cultivation  as  that  portion  between  Alessaadria  and  I 
We  stop  a  short  time  at  Magenta  to  allow  passen^rs  to  v 
the  bnttle-field,  the  soldier's  graves,  the  bombhshattc««d  hm 
and  an  obelisk  commemorating  the  victory  of  the  FieaA  d 
Italian  arms.     On  one  side  is  the  inscription  in  Italian  ■'—  ] 

"Kupolcon  III.  and  MbsUj'." 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  being  a  rich  loam,  well  a 
for  com,  wheat,  rye,  and  bemp ;  the  crops  are  now  all  hon«_ 
There  are  groves  of  mulberries,  straggling  poplars,  copsrafl 
oak,  and  the  vine  everywhere.     The  fields  are  small  in  a' 
but  well  fenced  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  holdings  a 
being  only  of  a  few  acres.     At  9.15  we  rattle  into  tL«  g 
at  Turin. 

Thundav,  23'A— Now  I  am  in  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  |j 
London  of  Italy,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Fu,  near  its  ioi 
tion  with  the  Dora  Riparia,  with  a  population  numbering  a* 
150,000.     In  shape  it  is  nearly  oval,  and  four  miles  in  cin. 
ference  ;  the  plan  regular,  the  streets  mostly  ninning  at  r 
angles,  without  either  the  dingineaa  of  Naples,  or  the  dacnyfl 
Borne ;  nor  has  any  city  in  Italy  a  greater  number  of  magnigogV 
squares,  beautiful  drives,  and  views.     Among  those  worthj-a 
note  are  the  Piazza  Itenl  or  Di  Caatello,  in  which  the  paJa 
stands,  and  that  of  San  Carlo.    The  houses  are  lofty,  the  prnM 
pal  thoroughfares  adorned  with  beautiful  shops  and  palatiai  n  ' 
dences.     The  ytradu  del  Po,  half  a  mile  in  length,  coloni 
and  arched  on  each  side,  and  terminated  by  a  benntiM  \ 
of  five  arches,  is  truly  a  fine  street     There  arc  gardens  I 
parks  at  the  Rcmdo,  near  the  Pu,  and  the  Valentine,  ot. 
daily  to  the  populace.      Amongst  the   public  buildings  t 
cathedral  first  claims  attention  ;  it  is  a  Gothic  edifice  of  i 
fifteenth  centniy,  the  western  fayade  is  profusely  decot 
with  bna-reUel^ ',  and,  it    is  said,  nmongst   its  relica    ia  < 
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of  Snn  Christina  and  San  Philippo,  but  butli  most  yield  to  the 
beautiful  structure  La  Superga,  utuatcd  &  few  miles  out  of 
towa  It  is  sunnouuted  by  a  graceful  dome,  &tid  has  two 
nnall  epuea,  Bimilnr  to  those  of  ihc  west  front  of  St  Paul's  ; 
its  high  &ltar  is  said  to  be  a  chff  d'ceuvrt  of  its  kind. 

Tuna  has  a  university,  which  was  founded  in  1405,  and  w 
said  to  be  well  supplied  with  philosophical  apparatus,  an  able 
staff  of  prufessois,  and  a  hbraiy  containing  100,000  Tolumes. 
The  museum  is  rich  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  has  a  dtuice 
collection  of  different  editions  of  the  Bible.  The  citndd  is 
a  regular  pentagon,  constructed  by  Urbino,  and  is  'Said  to 
be  impregnable  ;  at  the  present  time  is  quit«  full  of  soldiers. 
The  fruit  market  is  a  treat  this  momiog,  everything  that 
the  country  produces  being  diepkyed  in  abundance.  I  tra- 
velled by  'bus  from  the  Piazza  di  Castello,  through  the  wbolo 
length  and  breadth  of  the  city,  taking  eight  different  direo- 
tions,  in  oa  many  vehicles,  the  fare  in  each  being  10  cents, 
^ne  j>enny.)  Photographic  artists  arc  as  plentiful  as  in  Oxford 
Street,  whilst  daily  papers  are  in  evety  one's  bands  ;  nor  aro 
the  Turinese  destitute  of  a  Punch  or  a  Charivari  as  well  as 
ourselves,  in  which  the  caricaturist  neither  spares  his  HuU- 
Bess,  the  priesthood,  nor  Napoleon  III. 

I  am  under  the  impressiou  that  the  moralt  of  the  lower 
orders  is  not  so  high  as  elsewhere  in  Italy ;  yet  London 
bus  its  roughs,  Paris  its  eanailU,  New  York  its  rowdies, 
uid,  after  all,  Turin  may  not  be  worse  than  other  cities 
of  the  same  population  in  this  respect  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Turin  ia  a  right  noble  city;  everybody  has  a  gay 
and  fcstivo  look ;  the  change,  when  it  docs  take  place,  of 
the  capital  from  Turiu  to  Florence,  will,  no  doubt,  have 
k  damaging  effect  on  the  former.  The  streets,  with  their 
splendid  houses,  the  villas  around,  and  residences  within,  the 
city,  in  the  absence  of  the  court  and  paiiiament,  will  fall  into 
decay.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  Turineae  should  be 
somewhat  indignant  at  losing  the  king,  court,  and  nobility, 
particularly  since  Borne  has  not  become  tlie  cupitaL 

Bidding  farewell  to  Royal  Turino,  I  am  ago! 
by  r^l  for  Susa,  a  small  town  on  the  spurs  of  vb 
run  through  a  rich  country,  producing  less  Ind 
more  barley,  and  iuteisperaod  with  forests  of  ock 
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lie  nuids,  of  which  we  obbun  glimpses,  being  well  I 
fringed  with  trees,  &nd  fumiahed  with  seats  for  foot  paascngari 
The  viue  continues  universally  cultirated,  and  is  trainod  on 
low  frames.  The  soil,  aa  alreiuij  remarked,  ia  a  rich  loain, 
but  sadly  cut  up  by  sub-diviaion  into  am&ll  farms  of  froni  sixir 
to  seventy  acres.  The  system  of  letting  is  faulty  In  the  t^ 
treme,  and  is  known  by  the  name  piffniomtUi — that  is,  lending 
■nd  sharing  between  labourer  and  proprietor,  the  tenant  jiay 
ing  rent  in  money  for  dwelling  and  oathousea,  and  for  tiip 
land  a  fixed  rental  in  kind.  Tberu  are  no  leases,  Qothing  bm 
verbal  agreemcDts  from  sire  to  son.  The  cattle  on  the  farm 
generally  belongs  to  the  proprieUir ;  in  short,  as  we  say  in 
Scotland,  a  mere  "  bcwiug  of  cows."  There  is  anutber,  or  Buii- 
mode,  of  letting  land  to  labourers,  the  holding  descending  as 
low  as  two  or  three  acres.  Houghing  tlie  land  and  f  umisliing 
the  socd  is  the  fanner's  part ;  the  labour  that  of  the  )>easanti 
at  the  end  of  the  hairest,  they  divide  the  produce.  Ttiis  sarry 
mode  of  letting  and  cultivation  goes  far  to  create  the  delce-far- 
—-■—''  style  that  obtains  in  these  beautiful  plains. 

re  now  among  the  mountains ;  Alpine  peaks,  and  ptc- 
9  crags,  with  snow  on  their  Bummita,  are  both  oroaad 
l^kbove  us.  The  rail  runs  throngh  a  narrow  gorge,  then  a 
f  winding  valleys,  threading  its  way  among  f 
with  many  a  dubious  turning,  until  we  reach,  iu  the  twil 
thestation  at  Stisa ;  the  mountain  presenting  an  efiectnaJ  c_ 
to  further  progress  by  mil,  until  the  great  bore  thruucii  I 
Alps  is  finished  There  is  a  good  hotel  opposite  the  barr  ' 
where,  after  having  tea,  I  take  a  stroll  through  the  vill. 
but,  excepting  the  everlasting  hilb,  the  brawling  bum,  a 
the  single-arched  bridge,  there  is  nothing  to  arr«et 
tourist's  attention.  I  therefore  devote  the  evening  to  t 
Up  my  journal. 

Friday,  24(A. — This  being  market-day,  the  whole  village  | 
astir  at  5  a.u.  The  country  and  dairy  produce  is  brought  ff 
by  dean  buxom  girls  and  Alpine  fanners.  The  uext  i  " 
tion  of  the  journey  is  to  be  performed  by  diligeni?«. 
morning  is  as  lovely  as  ever  shone  out  nf  heaven.  We  sL 
for  San  Michel  nt  8  A.M.,  in  a  diligence  drawn  by  eight  miU 
with  two  UoTwa  in  the  shafts,  and  proceed  at  a  rattling  i 
tUe  drivers  wVoo^Wi^^"^i»'S'^'»S^^»»A■■«^'i«c^    •  ■ 
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3  shnta  of  so  many  musketo.  Up,  up,  m  go  ;  the  mad,  a 
series  of  Eig-zngB,  is  capitally  macudanilRed ;  the  prcdpices 
fencud  iiccasiotially  to  jireTciit  accideDta,  tbe  scenery  magnifi- 
cent. Tlio  trees  arc  in  a  Utuh  of  bloom,  tbe  valhys  gemmed 
with  flowers,  the  birds  fill  the  air  with  melody,  the  dear 
attnospbere,  villages  lying  basking  in  the  hollows,  the  great 
plain  of  Lombardy  stretching  behind  lu,  fill  the  mind  nnd  eye 
with  a  sense  of  the  lieautiful  an^Jie  sublime.  We  freqiiuitly 
change  horaeit,  and  at  last  reach  fln  immense  hospice  of  Mount 
Cents.  This  establishment  contains  1500  b«ds,  or  acoonimo- 
dation  for  between  21100  and  3000  travellers.  Having  thua 
gained  tlic  summit  level  of  the  Alps,  9000  feet  high,  and 
entered  France,  we  now  commence  our  dcst^eut  with  only 
two  hurse!<,  by  a  series  of  iudined  pUns,  down  tlie  TnJley  of 
the  Arc  and  laSre.  X.ooking  south,  the  Po  and  the  Oora  flow 
behind  ua ;  on  the  other  side  the  tributaries  of  the  ILbone ; 
Ur  aiiove  other  mountains  rises  the  hoary  Mont  Ulanc,  tower- 
ing to  the  height  of  15,T0d  feet  The  scenery  presents  the 
same  rtimantic  features  as  that  on  the  Italian  side,  the  differ- 
ence as  imperceptible  as  iu  pna^g  from  ^-otlaud  into  Eog- 

In  an  hour  we  reach  St  Michel,  where  our  Inggage  is  exa- 
mined, and  passports  cease  to  be  ueceesaiy.  Here  tiJcisg  a 
ticket  by  rail  for  Geneva,  and  having  two  hours  to  spare,  t 
pay  the  tunnel,  which  is  to  connect  France  and  Italy  by  rail, 
a  visit.  There  are  1300  miners  working  in  shifts  of  eight 
hours  ont  of  tbe  twenty-four.  It  is  believed  that  the  entire 
conatnictinn  will  bo  ciwpleted  by  IS74.  The  rail  from  this 
point  ruus  thiough  some  bi-sutiful  hill  scenery,  with  villages 
perched  on  crags,  aud  hamlets  in  glens.  Wc  stopped  a  short 
time  at  Chamberty,  a  town  i>(  24,000  souls,  the  air  is  pure, 
.ind  Uie  water  ubundiuit;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked 
lanes,  swarming  with  priests  and  soldiers.  There  is  a  fine 
old  cathedral,  a  H6tcl  Dien,  and  some  little  gauxe  manufacture. 
Again  we  arc  otf,  the  line  running  parallel  with  a  mountain 
torrent  through  ft  aucccssion  of  Alpine  ncenery.  At  11.3(1  ^.)u 
we  arrive  at  tha«tation  of  Oeneva.     Entering  »  ^' 

am  put  do«  n  at  the  hotel  (Jami  dt  Fotte,  when^ 
worn  out,  I  at  once  retire  to  rest 

Saiuniuif,  2fi(A.  — Gesen,  ft  •»•&  ^ 
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forms  Uie   south-west  comer  of  SAiUeilond,  and  U 
isolated  from  tLe  otber  coutons  by  Savoy  nud  olher  . 
[irovincea.  .  It    is  situated   on   Lnke   Leniari,    at    tlio 
vheoce  tlie  Klioue   issues  and  divides,  forming  ui 
ii]x>n    which    part    of    the    town   stands;    being    con 
witU  the  luainlaiid  by  a  handsome  suspunsiaa  bridge. 
stn'eU  are  in  geueral  nide  and  cnmmodiuas,  witiiliand 
shops  and  botelfi.     The  priucipal  buildings  are  the  old  t 
dral  of  St  Peter,  the  b»spiB(  museum,  town-hidl,  and  p^nV 
tentiary,  the  academy  founded  by  Calvin,  and  a  public  lil- 
lary,  containmg  upwards  of  30,000   TolumtM.     There  «n'  - 
Wniber  of  beautiful  drives  round   the  city,   a  tr.in  -nr 
which  travellers  are  coUTcyed  at  the  rate  uf  two  uiii 
jienny.     Besides  having  teen  an  asylum  for  pt^rscMn 
taus  during  the  troubled  time  at  the  Charleses,  tuxl  i        i    . 
byterians  of  Scotland,  QcncTa  has  been  the  rctrca: 
illustrious  I'haractera,  amongst    others  Calvin,    Fm 
John  Knox,  Juid  Melville,     In   more  recent  tinn-, 
at  Kemey,  Ciissaiibon,  RouBseau,  Neckar,  B6ninger,    ."/  . 
lie  Stael,  and  a  host  of  othere.     It  ia  still  regardt-d  as  a  l'.'.]. 
and    canton   to  which   the   I'rutestaut   world    is    dcoply  'u> 
debt«il. 

Tdis  moniing,  taking  the  steamer  for  Lusanne,  we  go  u{t  i1m 
Italian,  and  return  in  the  evening  by  the  Swiss  side  u(  Ik 
laku.'  Few  but  are  acquainted  with  this  beautiful  sheet  uI 
water;  its  praises  have  been  sung  by  Byron,  ni»d  warbled  hj 
Rogers,  'fhe  magnificent  views  of  the  Ikiifelles,  Mont  Itjuv:, 
und  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  Jung  Frau;  the  nian}-  vUI.i;i^ 
which  skirt  its  shore  and  smile  upon  it.  The  enTurjiiiL.  hkt 
the  day,  was  beautiful,  the  boat  crowded  with  holiduy  i\>Lk-, 
the  enjoyment  and  harmony  caused  regret  when  we  scp«na«>l 
in  the  evening.  , 

Suiufai/,  20t!i. — After  a  nights  unbroken  rest,  I  rise  at  ' 
A.ii.  Before  leaving  my  room,  the  noise  iuid  ibiinia  rt 
carts  with  their  belte,  carriages,  and  work-fienple,  di^tm^  -An- 
calm  of  the  Sabbath  muming.  The  quesliwi  pix-.-tnt-,  ii\.jF, 
Was  this  the  manner  in  whidi  the  day  waa  kapt  lii  f.ii;]i>.'\a  in 
the  times  of  Cfilvin,  Ferel,  and  ZwingleT  Sartly  not.  Hi'" 
muc\\  cA^Bii^^  the  ^lace  muitt  be  since  then  !     Xow  IloliiuiAl' 

[L  axui  B«Bw.m(Mi  MB  TKa\YKft\  VwKv-i  oace  the  baring  (uko* 
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ledge  of  justification  by  fiuth  in  the  R«deenier  waa  paramount. 

0  Lord  I  in  Thy  mercy  visit  again  this  land  and  city  with 
Thy  gnspel  truth  as  of  old,  but  in  Thine  own  time  and  way  ! 

1  found  my  way  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter's,  where  Calvin 
long  preached,  and  Knor,  and  other  great  and  illustrious  men, 
now  in  heaven,  iiroclaimed  the  princijileB  of  the  Reformatior, 
and  the  tmlh  as  it  ia  in  ^esna.  O  that  a  portion  nt  Calvin's 
patience  and  learning,  Knox'^jeal,  Ferel'a  fire  and  energy, 
were  poured  out  anew  upon  «iji  peo]>ie !  The  eervice  is 
in  French,  the  opening  prayer  extem|K>re,  and  only  four 
minutes  in  length — the  sermon  delivered  with  animation  and 
earnestness,  without  notes,  the  attendance  from  threu  to  fov 
hundred,  sJI  attentive,  and  seemingly  devout.  The  edifice, 
eicept  four  or  five  windows,  which  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
gliwS' painting,  is  bare,  and  swrcely  clean — in  a  word,  cold 
and  comfortless — the  walls  merely  whitewaabed,  and  tbc  floors 
unmatt«d.  How  nnlike  the  Roman  Catholk  chapels  aroand 
ill  the  matter  of  decoration  and  comfort ! 

Again  I  perceive  a  little  deci;>ration  to  l)e  expedient,  if  not 
necessary,  in  a  place  of  woisliip.  Probably  I  am  more  fastidi- 
ous, being  just  fresh  from  Italy,  with  its  gorgeously  decorated 
cathedrals,  the  Eait,  with  its  gilded  mosques,  and  Oroete, 
too,  with  its  highly-oftinmcuted  chnrchM.  Although  Uiere 
is  Uttlo  within  these  walls  to  please  the  eye,  the  gospel  M 
preached  in  its  purity ;  God's  praise  is  anng  by  human  voicofi, 
and,  I  believe.  He  ia  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth.  In 
coming  out,  I  informed  one  of  the  elders  that  I  was  from  Sool- 
luud,  whereupon  his  eye  brightened,  and  grasping,  he  wrung 
my  band,  exclaiming,  "  Knox  !  Knox  ! "  1  hastened  acrow 
the  river,  and  am  just  in  time  (11  a.u.)  to  attend  service  tntlu.- 
Rnglisli  Church.  The  place  is  full,  with  an  intcUigent-hralung 
and  well-ilretoed  congregation.  The  liturgy  occupies  an  bonr 
and  a  quarter,  and  is  mostly  sung ;  the  text  of  the  preacher  in 
Luke  iii.  17,  "  Whose  fan  is  in  bis  hand."  The  discourse  wan 
delivered  without  notes,  and  occupied  thirty  minutes;   the 

J  subject  was  scripturally  handled)  cottf^  ^  'doctrine,  but  di»' 

I  jointed  iu  con^OiiUon. 

t       Afondaij,  21th. — Tliis  forenoon  I  ^nal  placp-- 

[   oT  interest  in  this  undent  and  0UC4  '  city. 

I  There  Is  evidently  a  6lir  and  a  ■!  "^ 
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claaaes,  wlio  are  making  an  effort  to  arouse  tliem 
awaken  others  to  a  higher  standard  in  morale  nnd  spiritaaL 
or  to  what  is  known  by  the  term  "  Evangelism."      In  this  n 
Heaven  grant  them  grace,  and  crown  tbem  with  success. 
social  and  political  section  of  the  poiiulatiun,  it  ia  alao  plef 
ing  to  obBerve,  aie  making  an  effort,  as  they  aay.  to  i 
the  constitutional   freedom  of  Britain  ;    in    this    i 
likewiHC,  may  their  hopes  be  realised  I     Leaving  Qeueva,  1 
city  of  many  memories,  this  afliemoon,  by  the  four  o'clock  t 
we  are  now  en  route  for  Ma^on.      The  country   pr« 
scries  of  magnificent  vtewi>',  comprising  ^ena  and  Lills  c 
«ith  vines,  and  the  cereal  crop  is  all  cut  and  partly  haxu 
At  1 1  P.M.  wo  reach  JlaQon.  the  birtli]>lace  of  Laniartine^  i 
only  a  poet  and  patriot,  but,  like  myself,  an  eastern  traveQj 
Here  1  take  up  my  quiirters,  and  terminate  the  day  in  t 
quillity  and  comfort. 

Tuada;/,  2&th. — Leaving  Ma^on  by  the  forenoon  t 
reach  Pari*  at   11.30  p.m.,  and  the  whole  of  next    da^'l 
devoted  to  lioniaing  in  the  French  capital  ' 

Thuridaff,  30th. — Six  a.m,  finds  me  at  the  nulwny  b 

ticketed  for  Boulogne,  which  we  reach  without  mishap  in  i 
afternoon.    Crossing  the  Channel  in  an  hourand  forty  miuDtl 
in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  of  wind  aad  r^n,  as  soon  as  we  r 
the  shore  at  Folkestone,  we  are  whisked  by  special  to  Loi 
Bridge  in  something  within  two  hours.    Seventeen  weeks  h 
now  elapsed  since  I  departed  from  this  spot  on  my  jonrneyl 
eastward.     Muny  whom  I  left  in  health   are  now  sick  i 
afflicted,  and  many  in  death  who  were  full  of  life  and  b 

yet  bltiierto  hath  tlie  Lord  sjmred  and  protected  me  t 

perils  by  sea  and  dangers  by  land.  The  dream  of  youlli  ^ 
the  aspiration  of  rijxT  years  have  been  realised — I  have  1 
versed  the  Holy  Land  May  all  I  have  witnessed  in  the  U, 
of  The  Book,  the  information  I  have  gathered  of  nations  I 
peoples,  together  with  the  sense  of  having  been  preaerred^ 
a  natchfiil  Providence,  be  made  subservient  to   His 
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Cbriitiiuut;    in     Duuuiciu,     3!H ; 

Uoilcm  eonmrta  to,  SOI, 
Chcutian  C'butoh.  Lho  olduat.  in  tlie 

wurU,   n62;    chiirobiw.  dofcottirc 

■nhiuoturc  of,  4M  ;  (iTBOl,  Jcrtt- 

Mlum,  130.  Ififi. 
Ohriatiana  in  EKJpt.  Kl  in  Hu- 

tmreh,    ar^rin    JkKk.  70;   in 

JenuUem,  147 ;  treatoiMt  oL  bv 

th«  aiMisnU.  5A9. 
Cbonuin,  HJI,  3^12. 
Clinroti  of  Carinlh,  EX;  of  Englnnil, 


ntgelLiliaD,    84  1    of    8t    John, 

Sunuu.  INM  ;  on  Mount  T«bor. 

2»ni  of  the  HoIt  Sepnlohre,  82, 

87 1  in  AJexundm,  3$  1  in  Smrr- 

ni,  473 ;  ia  Conatuitinople,  500  ; 

u[  the  Virgin,   Jenualem,    139 ; 

Rome.  563. 
Churohci,  Krcbitectnnil  adommenU 

of,  57Hi  on  tha  OonUnunt,  nango 

iMonlikr  to  the,  S65 :  in  SupUt. 

MSiiuRonio,  UtO;  in  Turin,  OUL 
aiioui,  457. 

GirooW  Tsinple  tX  Builbeo,  490. 

Cistern,  old,  in  CoDdMitinuiibs.  49S. 

"■CSUOel  of  Atboni.  R"-      '  '■-^- 

41 ;  of  JeruMJem,  12 

473 :  of  Turin,  690. 
Clta  Vocchb,  Hulta.  153- 
'Oilj,    HIthieat,   in    Pi' 

oldf  ■     ■      "  ■ 


(X.  601 

Climito  of  Palutine,  72. 
Clues  Haunw.  Bome,  56& 
Clathiuguf  iwuiuilii,  SyriA,  373. 
C-iirI  in  lobuion,  448. 
Coucliea  in  Greceo,  hnckne)',  C12. 
Cubl'len'  ■Ull*  in  Et(jpt,  25. 
Cvlfpe,   prcpustion    of,   388,    341, 
4110. 


Coin* 
600." 


i  o(  OreocB,  KM) ;  of  Turkey, 

CulUeum,  Rome.  699. 
College  lis  U  Sipienia,  Rome.  DOS. 
Collegei  in  ConiUuiini<]>lp,  4»0. 
Coluunwlo  of  8t  Petei'x.  Rome,  SM. 
Colouui  of  Rhode*.  4G0, 
ColBinbui,  iiUlue  of,  in  tieno^  6ft4. 
Colaaina,  huge,  at  BiialbH.-,  434. 
Comb  aiauufaoiun,  41). 
Oonfeetiunary    in    CoiwliuitiDt^ila, 

Oongicntioo  kt  St  Pctcr'a,  Rome, 

Sia. 
CoiMldntine   the   Grmt,   W,  489; 

uab  of,  Uome,  5SII. 
Conituitinoiile,   4W1 ;    to    Athena, 


lntUe< 


orlrl,  as, 


TOl  ulil. 


.401. 
Continent,  Boot  edifice  un  the.  El 

"novent  at  Catrnd,  331 ;     

138;  at  Ramleh,  72: 
287  :  at  'l<ib«^lB^  300. 
uuvente,  equiralnnt  tot  enMnain- 
mcnt  at  the,  74 :  in  Fraixw  and 
lUly,  M&;  Oteek,  287,  301;  In 
Jerualem,  130. 
iDToyanee,  modei  of.  47.  409. 
Lalwnuii,  MS. 
,  '£Mi ;  mode  ut,  in 


ilv,  M7. 


iu  the  w..rlil.  678 ;  of  Pahni,  lo:. 

of  aycamoTM,  %Vi. 
Citiei  of  llalr,  951;  of  FaloKlm. 

doom  of  the,  319,  321,  323:   <>i 

refun,  338. 
CSviUUvinia,  llal;,  993. 
Ol-ita  Vewhia.   «4 ;    W    i.<'^4 

974. 
OIcotiatni'B  Keedle.  -" 
Clerii«l    gnTcrumaii  i . 

meat  of,  972, 
Olnrgy  of  the  Bumlib ' 

-■^^lo.lo^«C 


CMrfoaitv  of  Ihc  Arabs,  237. 

Curiosities.  ilmU'n  in.  JeruMlem, 
«J;  in  Uetychem,  144. 

Custom  Udiiso  in  Aleinli.lrin,  :fl ; 
in  Cirita  Vewhim  673-574;  ia 
(.'uiwUiitiDnple.  4)^7 ;  in  Geuoa, 
582  ;  in  Jemmlf  m,  80 ;  in  N«b- 
Imu,  18i,  202;  in  Nsplea,  638; 
in  Papal  Statei,  662  ;  in  Smyrna, 
4B5, 

CjrcMes,  531 ;  nortlieni,  EIO. 

D 

Dumaris.  where  oooverteti,  51fi. 
Oiuuucu>,  387  ;  tnden  in,  OSS-,  to 

Baalbec.  419. 
Dim,  34S.  347:  toBuiiws  349. 
Dante,  nutniuciipt  of,  516. 
DuduicUu,  483,434. 
David,  tomb  of,  134,  13S. 
Dead  8m,  111,  164. 
Dehonh,  2£j: 
Dehourieh.  Gnliloc,  285. 
DediUas.  impiuvetneDti  introdacetl 

W.  522. 
Delbhio  Onole,  appaiBlui  of  the, 


uiui,  620 1  objectioiu  tt^  i; 
Droiniiffe,  deFeodye,  tA   13«ut... 

402;  CoD*tuithuip]B,4W;  B 

MU ;  Skphed,  328. 
Drew,  Anb,  304  ;   &r 

Onek,  S23 ;  fenuleT^ 
DrUM  mauursi,  369,  3t  _ 
DruMt,  236  ;  crted  of  the,  xm.  3) 

vmagiuDfths,37t,  3sa. 
Dummar,  Dunoscru,  420. 
Dnomo  of  UilaQ,  586. 
DwelliiuB  Id  Duubsimib,  404  '  il 

rior  id  nxtiTe,  241,  383 ;   at 
in  Jenualeo). 
-    ■-  Egypt,   f- 


thfl 

DsMcnt  of  Honnt  Tubor,  2&1. 
DehH,  tnvelliD);  ia  the,  46. 
DeiYiKi,  diTW  of  Che,  504 ;  dancing, 

college  of,  507. 
Disju,  temple  of,  7,  40. 
Diligonoei — Daoinntu  to  Beyrout, 

396  ;  over  the  Alp>,  692. 
DimeDaiou*  of  JemuUeni,  102. 
Dionjiiiu,  the  Areopagito,  wtiere 

ounvertod,  S16. 
Dionyaiau  theatre,  Atfaetii,  514. 
OUpemarr  in  Maouetb,  2Ii8. 
Dive*,  hoUM  of,  84. 
Dogi,  293 :  in  Dnmainu,  408 :  in 

Jenualem,  149. 
Dolurow,  Via,  84. 
Dome  of  the  Book,  82,  92,  120. 
J>onai«l\i,  cBJMnis  by,  678. 


milidlB 


Rome,  556 ; 


BaHog-bDUi 

EI»!,lloiin 

Eden,  garden  of,  443. 
Bdncutuin.  3G6 ;  Moslem.  306.  4 

in  Italj,  m.  "^  •«-.  ■ 

Eela,  aalKd,  468. 
E^gt,  price  of,  458. 
i«ypt,  capital  of,  38;   antJc. 

of,  59:  tnde  and  monuh^ 

of,  41-69. 
Egyptian  dweUinga,  26,    31; 

wayi,  68 ;  women,  31,  33. 
ElevaLioD  of  the  C'rwa,    i  ~ 

tha,  89. 
Elfiin  auirblet,  521. 
EU,  foeue  uf  hii  onlumitjaa,  U^, 
Elieier,  ntcward  of  Abm^am   M 
Elijah    the  Tlahbits,  r -• 

Juumeyinga,   176;   ( 

224  ;    irbov  fed  by  w —»    d 

place  of  aaianaion,  lOB.  ^ 

EUaha,  propheoj  of,  209. 
Emir  of  Baalbec,  438,  444  ;  cola 

an,  379 ;  at  Haaboiyeh,  STfl. 
Emir-Bl-Hai,  405. 
Emmani,  76 ;  batha  of,  XS. 
En-dor.  260. 
EiigBDiiiii.  Galilee,  S13. 
Engedi,  monntaina  of,  UL 
English  Cburoh  ia  JuniBiJein    i™ 


UUi 


n  abnwi],  61 


r  Engiueen  sbniil,  »v  of,  GT. 

L  Ku-nigiil,  an.  15:>. 

r  Ibivtmu  nf  B« jrotiC.  M9 ;  of  Dun- 

M«ai.  419 1  of  UnnuLri*,  Sll  i   u[ 
I        SlieokeiD, !»». 
r  Iphunu.  4Q7  -,  W  n(,  471  i  Council 

xU  471  1  la  auivnui.  471. 
Spbruiu,  mnantifni  oT.  ISl ;  north- 
I        em  KDCtUUT  of.  174. 

>  ut  Pilu[,  wken  Kd.lreueil, 


H       %27. 

^H  .-buiitumi  of  Veauviiu,  effeoU  of, 

^B     Ecdnclon,  plain  of,  S17. 
'  EKiDitiDa  HQl,  Rone,  6Ut. 

Ethun,  Egypt,  Ii3. 

EtrutMn  jui,  484. 

Bnripjilei,  sUlua  of.  fil4. 

Biuebiiu,  tomb  of,  142. 

fBuiina,  486. 
Biil-Ere.  beli«r  in  Ui«,  2^2. 
CxploratioD  in  Jemnletn,  i!ip«Hi- 
eiicj  of.  m  ;    In  I'aJentlne,  164, 
va,  318. 
ExcHvutioii  *t  Allien*,  618,  G22  ;  rtt 
Rphniu,  470. 
EKOnnion  lo  Kethlobcu,  138 ;  on 
Ihe  Boaplionii,  496)  ou  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  6M. 
Sxormit,  no.  GOI. 
Eiport*  uf  Aara.  23fl  :   Dunucoi, 
aB7,  411 :  Smpnt.  472. 
ExtnvuuDee  of  Eauliib  IrKTcIlen, 
."■.  .    .  .  .,  ™. 


Faeloria*  in  Nkbloiu,  .    . 
Fidu«n  in  OoiMtHntinarili),  41K(. 
KuuilTi       * 


itinarili),  4il: 

iWbK.4: 


Fenda,  338;  between  Jew  anil 
tJanuHtan,  IS9;  bctveoo  Or«k 
lUiil  l^n  Cutbolki,  UO,  Sti3. 

Fex,  Oraek,  623. 

Field  culture,  at  Bethel,  17T. 

Field!  in  IliJj,  589, 

Figi,  5U. 

FiK-lree.  264 1  fountain,  321. 

Fi»)i  at  Tib«r!u,  297,  W:). 

Fiihermen  at  Genneurelh,  306. 

Fiabing  in  the  Tilwr,  606. 

FliiB,  Britu.li,  482;  Greek,  610: 
Ilnllan.  587, 

Flith  in  EfeTiil,  22. 

Flying  footmen,  22. 

Florence,  678  :  gullerie«  of,  678;  to 
Leghorn,  fr^L 

Forum  at  i'ompeii,  641 ;  at  Ronir>, 


n  Syria,  31 


SOI. 
FduH,  abundance  of,  i 

373, 
Fountain  in  Florence,   nude  6gam 

on,  581 ;  of  Job,  330 ;  meaning  "t 

term,  291, 
Fountaiiu  at  CnnatuiliTinple,  496 ; 

at  Jenin,  213;  in  Bomp.  SCT;  of 

the  Virgin,  281,  27% 
Fowli,  price  of.  in  the  Eiut.  456, 
^ =~  " ■"'•'-  -n  Samaria, 


207. 

Fr»  Chnrch  at  SUlta,  15. 

French  liabiu  in  the  E^it.  44.  447 ; 
innoratione  in  Tiirkey,  4W;  |w- 
licT  in  tuly,  674  ;  aoldien  in 
Italy,  674 ;  Zonavea  in  Syria,  330. 

FreaooK  ui  Na|>ln,  616. 

Frian  of  Cannel,  331. 


iiif  of,  ID  Bidly,  an ;  purtiiiiti: 
oC  in  the  Paixd  Statea,  603 ;  aiH 


Gate  of  the  Winds,  Tibor,  289. 


-.  of 


I  CSouiping  at  fmiflUiai,  KK 
I  Gorge  Oflbe  Buiula,  431,  tfl 
I  UrBBt  Eiliibitiou  buildine,  0 
tinople,  493. 
Gnece,  Kinjj  of,  610 ;  i 
I      022, 

Giuvk  (Siurch,  decarntiona  «t  t 

I      88  1  nC  Buib«,  439 ;  Ubnvel 

Jeriiwlem,  130  j    fiiopirw,  t_ 

liUndi,  Micient  fertility  «if  ■ 

SOO ;  LiptK,  talu«  uf,  saO  ;  B 

(terilit;  of  tbn,  S!f7. 

Greeks,  nUHlem,  530. 

Giwrdi  U  thD  HolT  Sepuldir^fl 


DuDiucua,   404 

Gsheaii,  origin  of  lenn,  ISH. 
Osniui,  birtliplutu  of,  S12 1  nestsot 

of.  375- 
Oane¥it,tm. 
QeniMMretb.  Lake  of,  395. 305. 314, 

31S,  331.  ;R!2,  :)24 
Genon,  681) ;  to  AlEWindrii,  583. 
Gsnone,  divM  of  the,  682. 
Oeriniu,  Uuimt,  IK  186,  IDI),  1D6, 

200. 
Oethieuone,  95. 

Uhibfirti  Umtes,  fwaatv  of  tlie,  67S. 
Oibekh  of  Ephrnim,  lUO,  170. 
Gibeou,  Juddit,  170. 
QibEonitva,  aceoe  of  their  (reachoty, 

17a 
OideoD.  victoTT  of,  219. 
(Kbon,  Volley  of.  151. 
OUboft,  mountninii  of,  217. 
Gitgul,  rito  of.  lOG 
Oiru,   eduinklioa  of,   in  Canatunti- 

oopU,  494. 
Giieb,  pyraiuids  of,  33. 
OlailiutoriiLl  ahowB  in  Biuiiiw,  X>a ) 

in  Borne,  660. 
Qlan,  vbece  tiril  miule,  335. 
Gypoie*  at  Biilieaua,  ilUf. 
Qotdi,  ox,  333. 
GoAla  in  Syria,  1G8.  177. 
Golden  Horu,  486,  488,  498,  499, 

607. 
Oolden  calf,  the,  34S.  3r.3;  oiIvob, 

plue  wbore  aot  op,  174 ;  Gato, 

Jenuulem,  U3. 
QoVeU,  %U. 


Hiiiljiia,  coinpliomit  pmll  la  i 

Hilia'liha,  328,  231. 
Haleb,  ■  pwrnlkeii  of,  S9S. 
Hagai  Sophia,  mouiiie  %iL  49(1 
Muumath.  Galilee,  303.  ' 

nanging  Tower  of  Pin,  STB, 
Hannibal,  at  Capaa,  55S. 
£arbour,   tbe  oldeat  is   tb* 

507. 
Harvert  in  Egypt,  29 ;  Italy.  B 
Haabeiyeh,  Gaillee,  306L 
Haakeili,  4S7,  4S8,  49a 
Hiikim,  a,  378. 

Hattin,  bMtle-Geld  of,  3SS,  317. 
Hauran  munntaiiu,  38.ii, 
Haior,  X&-,  king  uf,  S19,  2>u 
HB;i.!-dre..ei,  37,  44,  S74. 
Hi  lit,  I'ffwjw  of,  in  Egyj.t,  :(«, 
llp»tlieu>leiti«,liououn|«ii4  toiht 

eebdany,  pUJn  of.  4S5. 

Heiglil  of  Foarviferea,  6. 

He!lop»lii,  Bullwo,  4^2. 

HeUeauoDt,  484. 

Hercaiansuni,  deitmciiou  uf  MR 

Hamiea,   the  river,  474  ;  origin  U. 


"Ltn. 


» 


of  Judi!b,75;  oauntry  of  SuniLnn, 
aia,  211 :  of  the  Jndtte.  MO ;  Pre- 
I  cinitstion,  2T! ;  Scoiiui,  161. 
t  HUb  of  Giaike,  S36:  Wnon,  C56. 
f  BinnDm,  VMvj  ut,  135. 
I.  BinU  Lo  olorBTnien.  5.1;  to  travel- 
'^       l,.r^  m  tl„-  fc,-l.  lai 

Hi|.;.. -,.  .    ,  1.:  n  ,.!;.>■.■  of,  461. 
II    ■■  ■  "i.  iib,   OS;    the 

I  : ;        -.  ...ikbre,  86. 

II.  -Ml,  a*25. 

II. .|..    I    .„  ■   ,  .|i-.ll,L,ij.,f  Ibe.HBO, 

Holy  Und,  WuiiiUi?  of,  349 ;  nr- 
_      vey  or  the.  165i 
I  Hot7  plww,    cUms  of.   306  1   in 

JnuMleni.  90 ;  duiTiuljn]  »it*»  of. 

101,  143.  162,  1961  wonUp  ol, 

516,  GIH. 
I    Bolj  Sepulchra.  82,  83,  ST,  101 ; 

preatnt  itMu  of  Uw,  lOS. 
Holj  Spiril,  rvpnnutBiiuD  of  ttie, 

5S8. 


313. 
HouMM  Id  .VlRxanilrin.  2S ;  ConaUS' 

tiuonlc,  4B8 ;  Bnniuciu,  40a  ;  Jo- 

ninlrln.  155;  NnUona.  t!Mi  Mft- 

ptM,  Mr>i  IVunnMt.  MO;  atKilia, 

ll»  ;  of  Siinnru.  206. 
HoriF  miirlict,  Jornwlsn,  146 ;  tnp- 

irin^  cHiiou*,  71. 
Harm,  Anb,  331 ;  in  tha  ticnuit, 

iSS;  Tduoof.  llfi. 
HorticHltii™  in  Italy,  (>7fl. 
H«|ii»  or  Mount  C^i>,Q93. 
Hi«|>>tul  at  8<:utiui,  MS. 
Hoxpiljilx  in  I'vDituitinapto,  490. 
Umpilalitv  of  tba  Ainbe,  2^1. 
Uu(«l  ill  AIii(»n.lrB,  21 ;  Cxiro,  32 

cbiag.rr,   159,  314,  418] 


I 
Idiota,  impontitioii  ri^nting,  4!)3. 
IJon,  rlxin  of  Hula,  344. 
Iliniq,  483,  483, 
DiuUB,  builu  of  the,  614,  639. 
Itnsee-wonliip,  SO. 
IininiioulBte  coneeptinn,  304. 
■  aplemcnti,  «griciiltm»l,  443. 
— — '-  of  A*re,  235;  DuonKlll, 

Index  EiirargntoriuH,  5.'i2. 

Inditro,  oulUvntion  of,  la  pBl«tili«. 

426. 
Itiilutgencis,  how  obtunril.  661. 
'-ifKUtii,  lUlian  Ireatmtnt  of.  OM. 
ihnbiltmtiiof  En-<lor,  2fO ;  of  JuSft, 
TO;   of    Nunreth,    SH :    of    8«- 
iniiri^  207,  :jl  1 ;  of  Titiniu,  3B7. 
Innkeeper  *.l  HuMibk,  32!, 
InnooeDta,  tomb  of  tbo,  143. 
Inn.  in  tlie  Eut,  IfiS. 
Iiuak'nburina,665. 
Twcripiioua   ut   Abolinv,  423:   >t 
C*pa>,    S.'il:    JD  LflWiHin,   492; 
in  Ibe  VMicMl,  670;  Duiumu), 
41Z 
rntflrior  of  dwdlingi  in  Kgjrpt,  36, 
43f  of  liotcla  ill  the  Eut,  160: 
of  a  kfaan,  227. 
luloiicatinit  drlnki,  pcmtdoui  ef- 

fecU  of,  Mil*. 
Invention  of  tbo  Crou,  cbkpd  of 

the.  M9. 
Irinh  mixioni  in  Damiia.^iu,  3B2. 
Irrigation  in   Egypt,  30;  in  IMj. 

SnO  ;  in  Nnplu,  639. 
lauf.  piMW  wliare  offrmd  ap.  163 ; 

point  of  the  deWTttirn  of,  178. 
iKliii,  Ilnl;,  637. 
Mind  in  the  Dmit  Sei,  111. 
Iiluiiln  iu  lliL'  Ari'hipeUgo,  510; 
I«ii,  tcninls  'if,  Ml). 
bles  of  Hn-CH.  402,  609. 
IwlKtU,  ntlwa;  statiim  at,  601. 
liracl.  MiimiiH  of,  344;  firit  plaw 
of    Kttlrnient.     199 ;     leona    of 
luiltlai  vitli  the  PliilintiDvi.  ITS ; 
territorr  of,  349. 
IimoliiiM,  land  Icnur*  iit  tbe,  300; 
pxit  and  preMint,  300,  33G ;  InA 
of  tbo,  60. 
I»a>'lier.  tribn  of,  ',(22. 

gfunea,    lotality  Of 


606  iKt 

laij,  besntT  of,  6Sb ;  rmitfulneM 
of.  549 ;  futuio  of,  fiH,  589. 

lutiui  {HHuatr?,  Dhusateriatiw  of 
the,  5R0  ;  repivhonBible  iuiikiw  oF 
tlie,  Sol ;  ■ceiiBrj.  544;  (teamers, 
lliiaiea  on  board  the,  575. 


35;    defeat  of. 


J<\bin,   capital  of, 

219,  222.  284. 
Jacob,  gifts  of,  313  ;  ■oene  of  vition. 

173  i  rision  of,  1B6;  wflU  of,  187. 
JttlTii,  69;  b»yof,6a. 
Jiuil,  treuober?  ot,  233. 
JipMiOH  unhaovlon,  52. 
Jabel  KnndvUeb,  427,  44,5, 
Jcbcl-ea-Shaikb,  372,  XA,  376,  44L 
Jebol-Tor,  286. 


JehoTfth-Jweh,  1 


.len 


,2ia 


minh,  lurthpliuie  of,  169 ;  vtU- 
lej  ot,  76. 

Jeriuho,  ut«  ot,  105. 

Jeroboum,  situ-  of,  175 ;  CBpitul  of, 
200;  golden  (wif  of,  35:1 

Jeruiideiu  to  Bethaav-,  Uo  ;  BettilB. 
hem,  138;  Dumascu),  167,  146, 
167  ;  fine  glimpse  of,  7ti. 

Jeauita,  influeune  of  the,  545. 

Jesus,  where  boptiiad,  lOS,  189; 
ohUdlioo,!  of,  274 ;  triuiui.hal  bd- 
try  of,  into  Jsnudlem.  99 ;  foot- 
■tepa  of,  120,  253,  Sib  ;  feeding 
the  fivo  tlioound,  316 ;  ut  Gen- 
neiaretli,  307  ;  gifu  of  the  Mngi 
to,  313  ;  icene  of  lamenistioo  obbt 
jDrusalem,  124,  151;  northem 
limit  of  JDUrneying,  SaS ;  miraolai 
uf,  319 ;  minuet  of,  ia  DDmsaoDi, 
415;  reiectian  of,  by  the  Hues' 
reiiea,  2T6 ;  aoeDe  of  tint  iniiaele, 
250 ;  Mseiie  of  tlie  tempUtion  of, 
446 ;  table  of,  Xi ;  city  of,  318 ; 
Iilace  of  MCflDiiDii,  135;  phice 
of  early  training,  362.  and  the 
wuman  of  SamoniL  187,  189. 

Jewullery,  Oenoeie,  5S3. 

JCKitb  avtholl,  299  ;  converts,  194, 
501 1  miuioni  in  Jetunlem,  14H ; 
n  Nuareth,  258  ;  qunr- 


Jewi,  ultiqnitj  of  Ihe,  ) 
maniei  of  thn,  133 :  4n»  « 
3^7 ;  ]H)Tcrt*  of  the,  SW;  . 
■Dpported,  327;  in  l>aiiu()ioaB, . 
390  ;  in  SaphccI,  330 ;  in  " — 
474  ;  tteatnient  of  the,  i,  . 
325  ;  on  board  steaiaerL  07. 

Jeweel.  217. 

Jonb.  fate  of,  338. 

JoBcMm  tnd  AnnK,  houae  of,  2M 

Job.  foantoin  of,  320 ;  nniooni 
363, 

John  the  Baptiii,  churcb  ev«oM 
honour  of,  662;  where  behMid 
204  ;  brad  of,  412. 

Jolm  Kdoi,  retreat  of,  694,  CM. 

,Toaah,  place  of  embsrliBtjon,  7ft, 

Jordun,  the  river.  i07,  SM  ; 
uf  the,  353;  TaUeTorUia. 

Joneijh,  g»nlBnof,iH;  eratu.. 

40;  of  Arimathea,  86;  nliM 
harial,  324;  where  •aid,  9 
anil  Hary,  in,  200  ;  b  -  ' 
101 1  wonhip  of,  200. 

Joahua,  buTialiUuCe  of,  34Sl 

JuUipata,  hill  of,  2i». 

Jutbain,  p*rable  of,  20a 

Juduism,  MoUot,  146. 

Jujiiier,   origiual   ftati 
Olynipoi,  teniple  of. 


•rf. 


Kadi,  tnnotioni  of  the,  64. 
Kalamald,  Greeor,  6'Ja,  B3$. 
KaliiiyOgloi,  493. 
Sana-ol-Jelil,  i»0. 
Kirakah,  GalUee,  3U. 
Saum  Kaleaid,  fort  of,  48S, 
Keata,  tomb  of,  558. 
Kodeah-NapbULli,  336  ;  to  Dan, . 
Kodron,  brook  uf,   M ;    vkDm 

the,  134.  ^^ 

Kefr-Adao,  217. 
Kob'-EilHl,  421. 
Kefr-Koona,  Oalilee,  2rt2 
Keib,  the  rimr,  448. 
KenniKa,  tribei  ot  th«,  223L 
Khan  at  Jeuin,  S13 ;  in  Lai 

44« ;  in  Tiuuf,  324. 
Khuia,  227,205;  in' 


KhtuiBJbeh,  village  of,  3SS. 
King'sMlale,  Jeniialem,  ISS,  1 
'^.tJiun,  liToolc  of.  S3S,  331. 


•  Kiichea,  fmnrent,  !87. 

Knigbt«     Ho.r^-  " 
Teninlm,  4^.. 

Knmn,  the,  32,  4H 
Kouttiibi,  CoaiiUiitinniili-.  4M. 
Kal.bBt-»B-8oknih,  81,  W2,  1^7. 
Kiibotijc)),  JuJciL  212. 
Kurini  HAttiu,  316. 


Iii3ia  in  C*irn,  4Z 

I.<ush,  dtv  of,  347. 

Uka   HuLkh.    340;  Lbiimii,  594; 

Hen>m,M6. 
Idku  Como  uid  Oonnanretb,  SOTi; 

.Iipottb>,30l, 
LkDipi  in  the  Emt,  185,  36g ;  in  St 

Petec't,  rcwonn  for,  JHKi. 
Lnuil  rouuil   C<»)itiuitJao»Io,  502; 

in  Syrin.  fertility  of,  38^,  444 :  of 

PruuitM.  3fiO)    tenant  in  Piu'l- 

nintit,  fttnllineBi  of,  391 ;  wuta. 

in  tbc  Eut,  ciiuiie  of,  444. 
LjuiKuue.  aigni  iusCewl  of, '  -W  ; 

Grmk,  610. 
LkUkia,  454. 

lADtlicM,  4M. 

Luin  Convent  in  JamnJein,  130. 
J  jivu,  MTefnen t  of,  in  Poinpeii.  Aitil; 

on  Siremboli,  637 :  on  Viwuviui, 

M7. 
Ijmnu,  house  of,  96 
,    Uuumii,  Niplu,  538,  648. 
LebMion,  Haunt,  427 ;  rai 


lortba. 


lovn  uu  tlie,  .  .. 
I  Lsbouh,  Juilu,  Itil. 
'    Lesbon,  G7S.  688;  to  OoDM,  682- 

lAinnoa.  iituul  of,  500. 

Iimunrdo  ds  Vinci,  frecoo  bj,  &^. 

I«>iutst.  thu  river,  42U ;   gniEi  of 
,       ih-i.  4411. 

LepuiCo,  Oiilf  of.  626. 
f  L«pvn  in  Jeniwlam,  148  ;  haU  of 

J     die,  vta. 

I  Lepniay,  elTcola  of.  149. 

I  L»bi»,  Uluid  of.  479. 

[  Lcttor-wTitoia  in  Efyut,  28. 

t  LoUen  of  cniUt,  lue(u),  M». 

I   tjlmiy    of    Aleiitailria,    B3  s    of 

'       il.^>fvii,  6M I  of  KuIm,  54a :  of 

Turin,  iaiicfVrtiSw.  an. 


vx.  607 

Lipnri  Iiiluidii,  530. 

Lin,  I'orkiah,  500. 

Uving,  tost  of,  in  Syti»,  331. 

Liidi-iji  ill  the  Esjit,  27,  334. 

LoDnniU  of  D>unuciu,  387. 

Lonkndild,  297. 

Lo^'ingiDlliunBraiu,3S8;  in  Syria. 

Losl  in  the  wildcineii,  323. 

LagtrnfO,  iaoonv«Dien«i  of.  243. 

IfUWime,  eioutnon  to,  594. 

Jmz.  OalUee,  173. 

Lydda,  pUin  uf  Shwen,  74. 

Lveenm,  Athent,  628, 

I.JOM.  5,  7 

Lfauiina,  govemor  of  ijjrii,  422. 

U 
Mncnroni  in  Flortmoa.  679, 
SluSdila.  219.  315 ;  to  aijihed,  31!3, 
Hiwi,  eitu  uf  Hid,  313j  Ivgiind  of 

SUi^itTata,  va  EMttrn,  379. 
Mwenta,  buttle-eelil  of,  680. 
Mahomet,  Sultau,  tomli  of,  494. 
Mudeni  Bt  IJiuillwc.  tSU :  uf  Eaduv, 

•IS2:  ofShiloLlSl, 
Uiu>«l-Jel>cl,  340. 
Hdtk.  14, 

Miunelake'i  I.vii]i,  4L 
Uamertius  Prinou,  Home.  liCd. 
Muiger,  Nierei),  141. 
Uannen  uid  I'lUtonu  of  tbo  STruiua, 

312. 
MuniiUjen,  rcifuea  for,  338. 
Uiniifjutani*  ofBcihlchom,  lU  . 

DiiuuiKUL     3UT  :     Gkiiuii,    682 . 

Milan,  588. 
Hw-Kliu.  OonToDt  of,  138, 
Muraotn,  Luks  .if,  27. 
Sliinnoiu.  8w  uf.  484. 488, 493, 498, 

SOU,  6oa 

ItUitin  ilat,  borne  ol  U 
of  the.  4431  inD 

MHrmge  ciii 

fWHt,  HCPII 

M-ri..littv.  .■n-iiof. , 
M>rtv»,  l'],n-Lmi>,  64 
Miinrillo,  7.  K 
MKn'  Hill.  i-.t:..  T.m 
M1117  MfWilulru,  b-' 
lomb  of,  47  L 


Hedici,  tomli*  of  tbe,  STS. 
Hegidda,  216,  31 S. 
Mele^  river  of,  473. 

Heudera,  the  river.  4R2,  483. 
Hendiraiits,  14,  679. 
Hanunder,  itatues  of,  fil4. 
H>tiH  ChriBti,  383,  SIB. 
MerchMidue  in  Dunueiu,  411 ; 

Tiboriw,  207. 
Hn-om,  Uke  of,  344, 
Herrine,  OIlid*,  457. 
HcMiiM,  B33;  tu  Nuplea,  G34 
HotawU*^^   ^—^  "'  >^-^  ^-■^   '^' 
Mifhael 

57R 

Mitati,6ffi;  to  Turin,  689. 
MilUnDiam,  218. 

Millsin  PMlMtiDB,  320.  XH  3S4,  4M. 
Hind,  effeola  of,  on  diseaae,  605. 
MinarBta,    cailling  to  pniyor  from, 

3r>9;  in  Dnniuaiu.  41S, 
Minenli  at  TibvniB.  .104. 
Minarvn,  tample  of,  520. 
Uinysh  Elian,  320. 
Mirat-uloiu  draught  of  Sthni,  3(U, 


Uanef-oliiiDgeni  !9. 
Monka  tt  tha  bolT  pboM, 

Tahor,  a8». 
HonnUtb  at  Bulbor-.  4S0. 

■      ■■     "  i.n.,BB7. 


MiM.iiV 
M.I'    ■ 


309. 


a  tlu-  di 


■rt,  47. 


.  IS. 


Miriam,  4i). 

Miwrore,  r<']fllir»tiiiii  of  tbp.  MS. 

Muhna,  romiiiler  of  thp,  299. 

Mi^pah,  lieight  of,  138. 

Mi..nlB,  collection  of,  in  Mil«n.  F.S6. 

Miv<ioi]^  t»  the  Ara)»,  Honiiin 
Cj'tholic.  405  :  tothe  Jowa.  AIpi- 
Biiilriu.  ■!.'■■.  at  Beyront,  373,  4m): 
r„iiu,  tU;  Cunituitinople.  4f*7, 
61)1;  Damnacni,  .192.  3M,  403; 
Jiifls.  09;  .rernsalem,  117.  14Ri 
Nulilou«,  1SI3:  .SnirmB.4M,475; 
Athana.  tn  rrotattuitii.  eS». 

Mindon  Scboola,  beoeHta  of.  601 ; 
in  Curo,  61 ;  Nusrctb,  2GS. 

Mil; Une,  iaknd  of,  479. 

Hnab.  monntatDa  of.  7T,  13S  ;  kiug 
of,  313. 

Mnnwyeli,  tomh  of,  404. 

Modara  Roma,  5.56. 

HohsmoiedHi  libendity,  42 ;  do- 
RiRitic  life  of,  365. 

MolinnmadinUm,  tacts  of,  »'«. 

llnloA,  viWo  A  mioMiWft  mvil  wor- 

,llOB»BterUl\ll?TBm»MlO,\.V»\l  %•»*■ 


MoBlem  dffeat.  317 ;  f«M>m,  I 

pilgrlui,  61. 
MoHleinii  at  nnven,  4S  i  of  8i 

331. 
MulHiue.  BMlbec,  4X>:  Dtin 

4T2.  sns:  l»f^rt  intlvB  ■.._ 

490  -,  of  OtUHr.  124  ;  nriflia  itf  t 
84  ;  lemiB  i>(  kdniiuiou  to,  T' 

Moaqaaa,  alniiidiuiiH  (if,  tn  E_, 
40;  of  ConitjintiDoiilB,  UO; 
Dnntaaoiu,  395. 

Motqnituei.  24S. 

Mount  of  Beatitndel,  316;  B] 
.192:  Ciu-mal.  231;  Cmaa.  1 
Elml,  186 ;  Ocridni,  18.3 ;  oi  I 
l«li  Hermon.  334,  363,  L 
Lebanon,  486;  Moriah.  103,  XI 
Olivet,  lie.  161;  Pindo,  {hn 
556 :  Pion,  BpbasiK,  468.  47L 

MountaiDa,  travelling  uno 
27«.  2R3. 

M.i<..I.i:n.  r.i|):n?r,f  ih".  M.5fl 

Miir..i|i  ti  .      ■..!.   1^(1, 


NAmaa  tha  leper,  406. 
N«bl-juii,  1S4 ;  a  night  L 
Nahr-HaalHDT.  .146. 
^*a-H«iul»i,  334. 


Nihr-Xokattam.  222. 
Nuin,  rniai  of.  27S, 
NapbUli,  mouotaini  of.  321. 
N^le»,  bkj  of,  B37,  64;!. 
Naivliileli,  >Qiokit«,  »t<8. 
Nntivitv,  oathednil  of,  140 :  iihapol 
of  (be.  141. 


I 


KmiHlii.  KublouB,  184. 
NaipuIitiLtui,  oooditiim  of,  544. 
Krtn  at  Nuaretb,  271 ;  Suunel, 

IGI,  170. 
NogTopont,  612. 
Negro  officer,  478. 
NewflHiniin,  4Sn,  470;  in  Atbeos. 

BftT;  in  Turin,  591. 
Night  in  tbe  upen  ur.  172. 
Nightingftle,  Hi».  >t  Soabui,  506. 
Kile,  the  river,  Si):  boatmen,  38> 
Nileiimeter,  41. 
Nimrod,  tomb  of,  423, 
Niah,  gnvc  of,  443. 
Noatunial  march,  118, 
Notn  Dune,  Van*,  4. 
Nubiui  dreiB,  4^ 
Nuile  flguios,  objoctiuDi  to,  otil. 


Fklm-tne*  in  Anbia,  SO,  463 ;  in 
l^nit,  28  1  in  GiUilve,  »14. 

P*l>tino  Bin,  Route,  655,  668. 
6*ifi. 

Pnlntzi,  in  Oenon,  683;  in  Kome, 
GSI). 

Papal  ijeminiaDa,  fniutier  of,  652; 
chief  harboor  of  the,  576. 

Psrii  to  Ljoni,  6. 

Pamuaiu,  Muimt,  626. 

Parthenon,  the,  620. 

Parti  PrttiE,  power  of  the,  644. 

Puipurt  oSoinl*  *t  AtbuDB,  518  : 
in  Pnuice,  GS3;  in  JeruiUem, 
81;  vM  for  Rome.  648;  in 
Eome,  664 ;  nrutuiy  and  olurgai, 

pMtimw  on  honril  stoameni,  467. 
PntrnM.  i.hma  of,  463. 
Pntrkrchi,  huunhnl.l*  of  the,  221. 
rauianiu,  narrative  of,  5-S2. 
Pcoee,  temple  of,  Ki. 
Feaaantrx.   ooo'lltioa  of  the,  374. 

426. 
Fentilicni,  qasrriea  of,  S28. 
Pera,  48U,  498. 
Peraian  wheel,   irrigation  by,  30. 


Oleandera  in  Poleatine,   315,  3 
,       3ai,346. 

Olive  oil.  mnnufuture  of.  I»8. 
OUre^  Mount  of,  •»,  135,  151. 
Olympiui  Temple.  468. 


f   Omii,  pnrdiMB  of,  208. 
On,  pne>t  of,  33. 
0|>crB-hoate,  Bneit  exlrting,  569, 
Ophthalmia  in  Egypt,  26. 
Oisiib-e  grove,  inltaly.  Ma 
Oreh  ud  Zoeb,  219. 
Oman,  thmhing-door  of,  127. 
Oul-of  iluor  kIiudIi,  493. 


FhAiW.  the  Hvec.  409.  420. 

FbidioL  eculptare  of,  521. 

PhiUp  of   Mifledon,  518;  the  Tb 

tnnh,  361. 
Philiitia,    sitjei   of,   71:    land  of, 

171. 
Phcebe,  birthplace  of,  62V 
PhcBniduu,  city  founded  by  thi^ 

333,452. 
Pbotogiaphy  at  the  Pyramidt,  37 : 

in  Turkey,  604. 
Pnyi,  the,  at  Athena,  618. 
llmitna,  eqaivUont  of  Turlciib  (L'. 

600  J  jiowor  of.  208. 
Pilate,   (taircMe  of,  562;   arch   of. 
'      84. 
Pilgr 


raiiituiin,  Bn 


610  INI 

Pilti  PiluM,  Flunnoe,  G79. 

Place  of  WiuJine,  ISi. 

PUiii  of  Betlilehem,    144;   of  Da- 

inasou*,  386;  of  Eadriclon.  2I(! : 

of  Zcbduif,  425 ;  of  Hnlah,  344  ; 

nfJeriafaa,  lOB;  at  Hei(uIdo,2ie; 

nf  Troy.  482. 
PluiU  of  Falentine,  72,  284.  298, 

ma,  321,  ■£»,  336, 
Ploughs  in  Poleitine,  72,  333,  443. 
Ploughmen  of  Gidilee,  ^3. 
Plui»Iity  of  wivM,  3SG. 
Po,  biuik»  of  the.  B90. 
Poiioe  Btation.  in  PKlestilje,  71. 
Polvoarn,  tnutjrdom  uf.  473, 
Pool  ot  Belbesdo,  i;t2 ;   of  Heze- 

kUh,    ]J)2i    of  SUoun,   131;    of 

SolomoD,  146, 
PnitipokDH,  ininiDnilitr  of  the,  542. 
Pampeii,  638,  630. 


fiaeet  of  the,   656,   671 ; 

ponl  power    of    the.    ST2,  560. 
HopuIntXon  of  Acre,  23l>;  of  Beth- 

■ikiila,  321 ;  of  Curo.  39 ;  of  Con- 

Mantiooplo,    498;  of  Jemulem, 

100,  Ufl,  103;  of  MBgdnU.3l6i 

ul  Naplci,  543;  of  Rome,  566 ;  of 

Turin,  &?0. 
Portitd,  M7. 

Porta  del  Popolo,  Bome,  6.5B,  569. 
PoBfltj,  Athenian,  622 ;  of  Rssliei- 

jet-fll-Pukhar.  3M. 
Poverif ,  nmnktbm  of,  368. 
Pnudtelea,  nultiture  of,  SSL 
Preuhing  in  F'auireth,  'XI. 
Preduitiitian,  hill  of,  271,  372. 
I>riaU]'  pear,  28,  70,  449. 
Prieata  in  the  Lebnuan,  442  ;  nude- 

iliotion  of,  600. 
PrieMhood  in  Naplei,  654. 
Priwilla  ID  Corinth,  621!. 
ProKreH  in  the  Eoat,  304,  444 ;  in 

Turkey,  473,  499. 
ProtMtautinn  in  areeoe,  G3A. 
Proteatuita  in  Mulieiyeh,  373. 
ProteatftDl  million  to  tbe.laws,  144; 

in   Jenualem,  147 ;  ohorohot  in 

Leghorn,  577. 
ISlhlli:  KiBcfttlon,  470, 
rultnonsr;  &io<JM*m%'j'n»,W7- 


I. 

Bnchel,  tomb  of 

Rahnb,  106. 

Railvay,   Alps,  691 :  Athe«u  ■ 
llie    Pirwm,    513;    T 

Ephoitu,  463 !  Le^or 

reooe,    6TK;    oUtioua    in    IW 
671.  576.  681,  58W. 

Railwayi  in  Italy,  S3& 

Buma,  site  of,  73. 

Ramah,  170. 

Ramleh,  72.74, 

Sadieiya,  37& 

Ravitia  of  the  Barriiiii,  42 

Red  Sea,  2a 

Religion  in  Italy,  644. 

Religioui    hoDKa   in    Franna 
Il^y,  545;  iatolerance. 


tlio  navy.   17 ;  eecta  it 

450. 

Rant  in  rooli  at  Cnlnu^,  89. 
Rflphum,  gorge  of,  1^. 
Reptilei  in  Palestine,  334,  34d. 
Beiearob.  deHtmbilitT  of,  u 

tine,  164. 
Rhoda,  iale  of,  39. 
Rhoilei.  city  of,  461 ;  ialaad,  4 
Rhnitudendnm  in  Paleatine,  70 
Rhone,  the  river,  694. 
Rihl,  Jodoa,  105. 
Uicliard  Osur  de  Ura,  336. 
Rings  worn  in  Egypt,  4t 
Kfxuls  in  UnnuD,  4SC;  in  LelH 

447;  in  Paleitine,  I38l 
Robber*  in  Syria,  31S.  334,  4 
Rock  dwelling!,  272;   out  t 

Abilm  433 ;  st  Bevront, 
Rome,   666;    to    Clrits 

574. 


CIritB    Van 


Romans,  modern,  365. 
Rumiab  miuionii,  head-qm 

606;  proeelytiani,  K36, 
Ronumtie  aCBDeTy,  3U. 


I 


EptiHut,  467 :  on  UoDot  Grriam, 
l>.«  -,  Kedob,  337 ;  Jtninleiii.  IGl ; 
of  Jnoob-ii  well.  ItW;  Hukhlali, 
382,  38)i;  ahiloh,  179;  Scfuridk 
•ati ;  ^nituiK,  'AH,  SUA ;  Mount 
Tiibar,  Z8»;  Tibenu,  303. 

Buiuali  ttonmen,  US. 

Butb,  gbnuuBg  Gelds  of.  145. 


Skb)ath  kIiooIs  in  D&idbkiu,  380, 

fliKind  Grotto,  14^, 

Sunt  Aiulmwiu,  Milan.  KT;  Angelo, 
brid^  of,  &r>7;  Elmo,  uutle  af, 
Si7:G«iraGi>f  ICtiGlnid,IartliplHe 
of,  hi  tomb  o(7»aj  JBUid'Acre, 
235;  Juromc  tombol,  143:  Johu'i 
Cbureb  at  OalMMOi,  413;  at 
Enbwua,  407,  471  i  at  Rbod«, 
461 1  at  BmYnu.  473 ;  John  U- 
teran,  KS ;  Uiciai,  592  -,  to  Cie- 
ncva,  603 ;  Paul,  on  the  Adriatie, 
B32;  ancient  dnmatiit,  quoted  by, 
G14;  in  Coiinth,  S3li;  Uainaaeiu, 


396,406:  EphsMU,  466,468;  Rome. 
NW;  Har/UUL  SIS,  SIT;  puluit 
of.  517.  518;   irauUna   of,  577: 


Peter,  caUuNlnl  of,  556:  ohurub 
'    -'d  Geneva,  593 ;  in   Tibeiiaii. 

'      10  of,  358;  Msing 
n  of,  SS.  606:  (U- 


taiwl  bv, 
FhiHptbe 


r.o(,66l;Phi 
Knuigeliit,  UtQ;  eit;  of,  33. .  __ 
pbia,  cburati  of,  4M ;  8Ur|ili«n,  nt< 

uHof,  as. 


L  flaluuu,  SS 
Suloni,  Jni 


thlBuoua  Kicator,  cit;  foDndcit  by, 

Salt,  gtonnil  encraaMd  with,  near  the 

l>(nd8eB,ilL 
Salut»tlao,  place  of  the,  264. 
'     luiuria,  city  of,  203;  niudem  city 
of,  206 ;  womui  of,  18T,  IHO. 
-kmiuibui  eoiemoniea.  IM  ;  tvninle, 
-      ISW,  VM,  tJM,  Wl. 
I  awuritana.  211 1  oreod  of  tha,  100 ; 
'  ,  faud  frith  the  Jewa,  lUU. 
t,  ialaod  of,  463, 

jn.  accoe  of  iiii  toaU,  TL 

PSanhadrim,     ijUca     of    aiiuinblr. 

I      2M. 

f  Sauilai7  defucU  iu  Jtro^ 


168;  ConrtaDtJiioplo,  495;  Nab- 
loua,  197, 
Santa  Croce,  church  of,  in  BlarooM, 
S78 ;  Haria  deUa  Unaia,  ohuich 
of.  in  MUan,  588;  Hawion.  in 
Naiiini.  545;  inltuuKi.  502;  No- 
v«lla.  in  liTorciico,  677. 


Naiile.,   WU;   Vmlo,   churah  of. 

in  Kooie,  EC7 ;  Sovero,  ohutvb  of, 

in  Ns|>l«,   545  ;  Gennaro,  546. 
Saour,  212. 
^lapheil,  325. 

Sappho,  birthf  hue  of.  480. 
S«nioeaiv  architecture,  Niieainionaat. 

4WI. 
Sarwpbaetu,  Egj^tian,  36 ;  ol  tlio 

Hulj  Supulcbre,  K?. 


B,  2»4. 


Sain,  La,  Uihiii,  ffi 
liL-auiuidH-,  W2,  4t<3. 
.Soaaderoun,  Iny  of.  455. 
HoaTongori  in  tjioily.  034. 
SoeOBryin  (Ireeee,  £23,  62&;  roBOil 

Conatantinaulu,  486.    4tt6 ;  Uoaii 

Sea,  111;  Epheuu,  4(» ;  Kntath, 

336  i  Naple*,  63H,  542,  513,  540 ; 

>'acaroth.     258 ;    Kome,     5M ; 

Smyma,  4Gfi  ;  l-abur,  297 ;  Tibc 

riu,  296. 
S«io,  iaiand  of.  462. 
Suvroa,  iahHid  of,  51U. 
Schoul,  at  Beit  Jala.  130;  M  Ikth- 

liibeni,    140;  u(  Tynunua.   4t>tl. 
Behiwli   in  Oairo.  41  ;   ConiUDti' 

uoIjIo.  494  :  Dunaaoua,  XO,  3t*t>; 

Jeru-aleiih   147;    Nabbua.    IKI; 

Soottiah.  IJ]  Aktundtia,  25 1  Siwt- 

tlah,  in  yniynin,  473.  470. 
School  iiiaatirn  in  Turkey.  404. 
Scopus  hill  i,r    '  ■ ' 


Scotti-i 


I 


Soulpton,  Atheniui,  S2I. 

ScDlpturo,  680. 

Soutari,  505. 

Scylla  BUd  Cliuybdu,  635 


SeWlaeh,  SamaHo,  303. 

Secl^  aaaiten  of  the  dtias.  330 ; 

Jewuh,  300 ;  m  Sftidftrift,  473. 
Sefurisb.  Omlilee,   254 1   to   Nua- 

TBtb.  366, 
Selim,  mosque  of,  490. 
Sempicdenrone,  582. 
Sepbnrdim,  Jeiriih  *ecta   nf   the, 

1411 ;  eipnliion  of  the,  474. 
SerMlio,  CoiutiuitinDpIe,  iSS,  498, 

Sertil'SBhr-EftleiiH.  466. 

Sermon  on  the  Moant,  where  doli- 

vi-red,  3ia 
Scrspidn,  Epheaus,  469. 
Setttw,  fort.  482. 
Seth,  tonih  of,  436. 
Soven  chunshn  of  Aiia,  471 :  hiUs 

uf  Coniituitinople,  489  ;  of  Bnicifl, 

ESS  1  Bleepen,  tamhof  the,  471. 
Seireti  in  Borne,  B6£l 
Siantn,  plruoa  of,  71. 
aheohem,  164. 
Shen^Omnr,  S4fi, 
Sheikh,  Amb,  37. 
Shelley,  tumb  at,  597. 
Shsep  in  Syhn,  109. 
Shemer,  hill  of,  209. 
ShUoh,  176. 
Stup  uf  the  deiert.  47. 
Sbusum,  Galilee,  217. 
ShoM  in  Atbeni,    529;    Leghorn, 

675  ;  Pompeii,  541 ;  Bome,  556. 
aicUy,  633. 

SidcUm,  Talley  of,  113. 
Sihor,  the  river,  33. 
mk,  oiatiratioD  of,  424.  445.  4fi2 ; 

ttietorj,  CoDitantinople,  493;  in 

Lfona,  6 ;  weBTen,  366. 
^EpMn,  village  of,  135. 
ftilvcnmlthH  in  Dunascua,  409. 
Siimm  the  loiier.hnnm  of,  98  ;  the 

Borcrtr,  "IW  ■,  t\w  tojiuer,  house 

Mn  at  ,lmcVi>,11ft. 


in  the  deaert,  46. 

SincTB,  vhere  defealnd,  222. 

Siitinc  ohapel.  Bome,  671. 

Site  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  8G,  . 

Sketches  in  Jeinsalem,  ISS. 

Skin  bottlee,  199. 

SniyTDa,  465.  473,  477;  taConatiii- 

tawpl'"    ■*"  -   '"  ""•■"■—     "^ 

tocrutea 

61& 

Soil  of  Egypt,  30 ;  Palcrtine,  T!. 
Solimau  the   Uaguifcent,   mmritur 

of.  490. 
Snldien  of  tba  Pope,  S52. 
Sol'iuiuii.  pooliiif.  115. 
SoloTiion'i    Song,    tccne    .  .       . 

Tooiple.  dteof.  121  :  repreaentB- 

tion  'A  tbe  ipoila  of,  559. 
Sook  »l  Kuhniyk,  380. 
Soohi,  iSI. 

Sophocloi,  itntneg  ot,  614. 
aiwnuiiio.  lUly,  552. 
^pbini,  the,  35. 
Springs  of  BngnnniD,  213 ;  tiM  lof 

don.  344,  3^ ;  of  Paleitii>«.  346. 
Spy  system  in  I^pal  atBt«a,  S^\ 
Spareeoii,  attaoks  oii  the  Bev,  d 

a,  154  :  defended.  62. 
ajnares  in  Naples,  643. 
Sorrento,  lUl;,  648. 
Stable,  tbe  taored,  142 ;  in  Tiberiu 

324. 
Stadium,  in  Athens,  514 ;  Corial 

526;  Epheiua,  46f^ 
Sti«yrite,  Mhnol  of  the,  62K. 
Stwnhoul,  «W.  507. 
Stalca'   of    the    Chuidl.    oaaH^ 

tlrag^e  In,  663 ;  f ste  of  the,  S7S 

frontier  uf  thc<,  561. 
Stetaes  in  Athens,  62L 
Steam-pIoDBhs  in  Egypt,  St). 
Steamsn,  imnsemenH  on  buaid,  6T 

AaBtriiUi,90l);  onlbeBoCT'- 

49Gi  defeeta   of,   4SGf   fi 

board  the  1'euininliu'  and  _. 

t^  boats,  11 1    fates  iif ,  bctt 

Oreeee  and  ItaU-.  630;   B 

435,  4.'>S. 
Stnuea,  huge,  437.  440. 
Store  cities  of  NaphUli,  345; 


^  ^A?iv* -*^\T^^  ^WM*iwftstt^  "V^^:^. 


L  Btromboli,  S33,  530,  S37. 
I  Street*  of  AliwHiiilrui,  Q)U  ;  Alei- 
"  indtu,  S2;  Atbenii,  02fi;  Curo, 
43  ;  CouitaotblDple,  496,  4<W  ; 
Dkniuciu,  411|  Floreneu,  079; 
Qcuoit,  5S2  i  Jaffa,  6H  ;  JemBa- 
leni,8D,15S;  U()nmii,5»4;  Nab- 
loM,  197;  NaplraTHS:  Niuw 
rath,  3fi9 ;  FompaiL  63!) :  Koma, 
665;  Sapbed,  3307Tunii.  089^ 
Btreet-vaterina,  24. 

, h.  cMtTs  of,  352. 

hibUma  Fotte,  493. 

62,  M ;  canala  at  6fi. 

1,  nJaeca  of  th«,  496,  SOT. 

laa.  ro«U,  178,  813. 

, iitoFLBliBngti.44a. 

I  SuDiliv  Bt  AloKMidHa,  ea :  at  Baal- 
'  bed.  43.1 :  M  MB,  10,  429,  439 ;  at 
Suet,  G'J:  in  Oeneva,  603;  in 
OffiUM.  683 ;  in  Jenualem,  102, 
US;  in  Nattreth,  28(1;  Home, 
eeSi  MuhBmin«ilan.K»;oiil<o4.-d 
French  itcuuen,  S32^ 
PBoniu,  LebanOD,  381^  446, 
nplo  of  tlw,  363. 

,    __ -,  «3i  in  Italy,  633. 

BnoKt,  463  1  on  sea,  531. 
Snperga,  church  of  la,  Turin.  091. 
Saii^wr,  uati?B,  in  Syria,  383. 
Burghayn,  villngo  of,  433. 
Siua,  092 :  to  HI  Michel,  S92. 
Sweet  Watera,  excnnuun  to  (lie. 


SyoMDinoTiolia,  239, 

Syoliar,  184, 

" oe,  tlie  iitdut,  in  OrMW. 


i  AynaEoffuoi  in  JeruMtcm.  101, 

I   Syra.  iiland  uF,  SlU. 

f  Syria,  capital  of.  407 ;  Romiun«cn- 

pation  of,  444, 
'    Syrian  hntelx,  227;  pcasanta.  219; 

tnidon,  465. 


'    Tftunnih.  217, 

Tatieniaotu,  vhon  tet  op,  IW. 

Talmr,    Uount,  297  ;   to  Tiheriai. 
2IM, 
k  lUiiiad.  itwui,  399, 
i  taniriiln,  31  a 
f  Tan-iftD  Kock.  567. 
I  Tnmiji,  4W. 
I  Tatoolug,  pnurtioo  of.  naS. 


EX.  C!3 

Tea.  326. 

TroohinK  In  Tntkoy,  493. 
Tateutaphi,  Dtility  oT,  iM. 

TbUb.  SSO.  336. 
ToU  Kady.  Stti. 
Tsmpla  of  jEolu».  B14 ;   BajJW, 

429.  440,  621 ;  Diana,  408,  4«W  ; 

I>iB,640;  Jupiter Ulyni|iiu,R2R; 

riioiieua.  619. 
TcmpleB,  Athfuion,  Oil. 
TeDipunmce  of  the   Arab,   118;  of 

the  lUliaoa,  583,  589 1   in  Tur- 
key. 499. 
Tenedoa,  i-lnod  of,  4»l. 
Tcnti,  Bsiluon,  218  ;  oxnitructinn 

of,  221. 
TereMoth  tree,  SS*. 
Tormoed  hilla,  17& 
ThBBtra  in  OairD,  32  ;  Poni|«Ji,  04(1. 
ThetntMA.  49CL 
Tliermffi  in  Kome,  561. 
ThiiUea    iii     Paleatino,    217.    2II^ 

319, 
Thrace,  502, 
llireilijiig-flonr,  42fi. 
Thunrler-etonn  in  thi 


311. 

Tiukcn  at  Uie  Jordnn.  117. 

Tito*,  Anih  of.  cut. 

Tobiir«o.  330,  397 ;  manufaalui*  nf, 
at  ]>a(nBMoe,  410. 

Tnlentlon  in  Rotno,  GOII. 

Tomb  of  Abnlom.  I-W ;  Aleianilat. 
63:  I>avia.  m.  ISA;  GuaoHam. 
14S;  Jnavp^  191;  Mitrr  HniplH- 
l«i,4Tll  S'imTa'U423i'Unini>, 
97;  Rachel.  139;  Bl  Jerome, 
142;    Sultan    Muhauimeil,   4.H ; 


ZoclinT 


Tnule  ir.  bn 
Tti-le-  ill  ( ■ 
Tiadili.."', 
Tnijait'-  ('■'' 
Tramwaj  II  ■ 

2m.aiT 

Tnvellei 


"k.*^    '      it, 

•99. 

J 


ou 


TravelliDB,  pin 
in  the  EmA,  l-„, 

Tree,  huge,  in  Constantinople,  493.    I 

Trew  in  DtuuHscua,  411 ;  in  Pules-  ' 

tine,  136,   39*.    """     ""      "   " 


M  and  peril*  of,  i 


Tr<»d,483. 

Troy,  lite  of.  482. 

Tal^-d-Fiel,  160. 

Turin,  obancter  of  the,  400 ;  dcvo- 
tiona  of  the,  45 ;  gTBiit;  of  the, 
499 ;  origin  oF  the.  327  ;  Tandid- 
ism  of  the,  515. 

Turin,  990  ;  to  Suu;  591. 

Turpeutine.  nilley  of.  70. 

TBTupikei  un  Lebunon,  448. 

Tiuoany,  chief  port  of,  G73. 

Tunnel  nnder  the  Alps,  593, 

Twilight  in  Che  Eait.  107. 

l^yropopsjon  vallej,  162. 


riGii  ipillery,  Floi'enoi!,  5S0. 
rimai,  Muhunmedaii,  4D0,  478. 
ITnicornof  Joh,  3ES. 

Union  jack,  483. 

t'Dderground  chumd-  fiffi ;  trea- 
*urM  in  F»leatit>e,  16^^312,  338. 
I'sagei  of   the  ODoient  Imslitea, 

m. 

rnivenrity,  Jewiah,  299. 


Vnlley  of  the  Bunds,  423;  the 
OiuiW,  152;  Gihon,  151;  Hin- 
nom,  13.1;  Nkzu-eth,  271;  She- 
obem,  197;  Sliilob,  179. 

Vntuan,  the.  557. 

Vuiilyb,  pnintinga  bv,  ^60. 

Veiiu«.I)Vc«nDVn,  5»G. 

Vanu*  de  Medici.  579. 

VeBUriiu.  5:17.  54fi,  517. 

VegnUUMOfPnleitine,  13C. 

Vermbl,  ^OafttriviiDGeii  to  esonpe 
froiu,  351 ;  Ivrtutca  inflicted  by. 


,    of   tbe    iTMBtld,  ] 

vSJViTitBiy.'sso. 

Vinpt),  Anib,  24il.  35S. 

Virj^  Mikrjr.  udontioo  of  tbo,  3C3t 

birthpUcewf.  £54 ;   [imntKin  oL 

361.  273  ;  hi,™  of,  2fia 
Vi>  Roott,  403. 
TolcMiic  coumlaioD.  304,  !. 
VoorU,  474. 

W 

Wadv  Buiidm  422,  424 ;  Hendu 
334 :  Wwlf -d-KoIl,  lOS ;  Limon, 

324 ;   SlnbKt,  426  ;   Tetut.  308 

axnih,  353. 
Wsgea,  ral«  ot  401 ;  of  labKuren, 

374  :  in  fHaly,  534. 
Waliitheea.  teneta  of  tbo,  360. 
Wajling,  pluee  of,  134. 
Walk  ronnd  Jemulem,  93. 
Widla  of  Alexandria,  63 ;  of  Otnv 

atsntinople,   498;  of  Jar 

lOI;  of  Boine,nS5. 
Wute  land,  217  ;  in  Oraeh  iakitdl 

509. 
Water,   Arnb  mods  of  niainu,   b 

Egjpt,  30,  M  ;  nt  hotela,  fi;  i 

Conatjuitinople,  495,  496  ;  of  tt 

Dead  Sea,  density  of,  113 ;  of  tt. 

Jordan,  71;  sanctity  of.  lOBj  q._ 

UieNila,30;  Jan.  364;  in  Kdim 

667;»tSn8»,6L  ^^ 

Waavera'  Clobn,  HaabeiyBh,  37*. 
Wmving  in  Bethlehem,  143. 
Wedded  love,  IflL 
Well  of  Joab,  95. 
Wella.    ronatruotton    trf.  SM  ; 

^oaca,  50 ;  meaning  of,  391. 
Wei;  at  Banuia,  353;  at  Conat- 

tiniT-Ie,    494  ;    at   Naby-vali-yi 

201. 
While    Tower    of    CooatMitliiopla 

Wild  Wata  of  Palestine.  320,  30 

WUderneu,  loat  iu  die,  285,  a 
25«.  294. 

Winding-sheet  of  our  Lord>  500. 

Winos    of    IWtblebem,    138 ;     m 
Greece,  462,  480,  fill  i   Itdimi 
648.  ^ 

Winking  Madonna,  origin  of   t 


WiimcD  ..r  Alexu><irim  21  ;  ju 

Jiffx. 

Y 

U9j  two,  grinding  il.mU 

3M: 

1  YoODg  Tqrkcy.  4».. 

of  8«phed,  331. 

W.^king'cUna.  docUbgt  . 

1  U.«, 

Z 

Z«d«ra..  when  ho  Ur«l,  IWl 

Ziu:l»riM.  tomb  uf.  13U. 

S«3.£i. 

\V«.lHng  insMl^  l»t. 

Znhlelu  U>wn  oT.  444. 

X 

Zobdany.  Syri^  43S. 

Xuithlu,  4«l. 

Xerjis,  l<ri<lge  of.  WS,  ^ITv 

Xioa.  Hminl.  102,  134,  1£>. 
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